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Ajit.  L— Two   Jdtakat.       The  original  Pdli  Text,    with   an 
Engliah  Translation.     By  Y.  Fausboll. 

[Bead  Fibruary  IT,  1870.] 

The  two  J&takas  I  hpre  lay  before  the  public  contain,  as 
Till  bo  seen,  two  fubles  which,  in  the  tale  that  forma  the 
framework  of  the  second  book  of  the  Pancatantru,  were  com- 
bined into  ooe.  Only  the  main  features,  however,  are  the 
same,  the  details  differing  greatly ;  and  the  aamo  is  the  cose 
in  all  the  other  tales  which  the  Jatakoa  have  in  common  with 
the  PaQcatantra  and  the  Hitopade9a.  But,  as  the  MSS.  of 
thcee  two  works  disagree  bo  much  that  there  are  almost  as 
many  texts  as  there  are  MSS.  ("  ut  ptrne  quot  codices,  tot 
textiu  esse  dicere  possis,"  Kosegarten,  p.  vi),  new  editions  of 
both  of  tbcm,  based  on  the  oldest  MSS.  that  can  bo  found  in 
India,  would  be  of  great  value ;  and  if  once  the  oldest  MS. 
in  existence  had  been  discovered,  I  should  particularly  recom- 
mend  if»  puhUmttion  without  nny  alhij  from  other  MSS.,  that 
wo  might  be  sure  we  have  one  clear,  self-consistent  text.  I 
think  that  if  this  bad  been  done,  the  similarity  between  the 
Singhalese  (Palij  and  the  continental  (Sanscrit)  fables  would 
appear  greal«r ;  the  Pancatantra  being  originally,  as  Prof. 
Benfcy  has  clearly  shown,  a  Buddiiislic  work.  If  we  look  at 
Uio  first  of  the  two  following  fables,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Irutli  to  bo  expounded  is  the  old  one,  couched  by  Sallust 

vol-  v.— [!i»«r  m«ai««.]  I 
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bahi  positabbatth&nam  atthi  mamile"  ti  &ha.  S&kuniko 
''bhadde,  mama  amflam  positabbatth&nam  n'  atthi,  api  ca 
kho  pana  te  vattaki  samaggd  hutv^  caranti  mayd  khittamat- 
tam  jalam  £d&ya  kantakagumbe  khipitvd  gacchanti,  na  kho 
pana  te  sabbak&lam  eva  sammodam&nd  yiharissanti,  tvam  m4 
cintayi,  yad&  te  viv&dam  dpajjissanti  tad&  te  sabbe  Tadaya 
tava  mukham  h&sayam&no  dgacchiss&mtti*'  vatY&  bhariy&ya 
imam  g&tham  4ha : 

"  Sammodam&Q&  gacchanti 

j&lam  &d4ya  pakkhino^ 

yad4  te  vi^adiesanti 

tad4  ehinti  me  vasan''  ti. 
Tattha  ycuid  te  vivadissantlti  yasmim  k&le  te  vattak^  n&n&- 
laddhik&  n&n&g&h4  huty&  vivadissanti  kalaham  karissantiti 
attho,  tadd  ehinti  me  vasan  ti  tasmim  kale  sabbe  pi  te  mama 
vasam  ^gacchissanti,  ath&ham  te  gahetvd  tava  mukham  ha- 
sayanto  igacchissdmiti  bhariyam  samassasesi.  Katip&hass' 
eva  pana  accayena  eko  vattako  gocarabhdmim  otaranto  asal- 

lakkhety&  amftassa   sisam   akkami.      Itaro   ^'ko  mam   sise 

•  •  • 

akkamiti'^  kujjhi,  ^aham  asallakkhetviSl  akkamim  m&  kuj- 
jhiti"  vutte  pi  ca  kujjhi  yeva.  Te  punappmia  kathentd 
''tvam  eva  mamfie  j&Iam  ukkhipasiti  *'  amnamamilam  viv&- 
dam  karimsu.  Tesu  vivadantesu  Bodhisatto  cintesi :  "  viv&- 
dake  sotthibhiSiyo  n&ma  n'atthi,  id&n'  eva  te  j&Iam  na  ukkhi- 
pissanti,  tato  mahantam  vin&sam  p&punissanti,  s&kainiko 
ok&sam  labhifisati,  may&  imasmim  thdne  na  sakkd  vasitun" 
ti.  So  attano  parisam  dd&ya  amnattha  gate.  S&kuniko  pi 
kho  katipdhaccayena  &gantY&  vattakavassitam  vassityd  tesam 
sannipatitanam  upari  j&Iam  pakkhipi.  Ath'  eko  vattako 
"  tuyhain  kira  j&lam  ukkhipantass'  eva  matthake  lom&ni  pati- 
tini,  id&ni  ukkhipi"  ti  dha.  Aparo  "  tuyham  kira  j&Iam 
ukkhipantass'  eva  dvfsu  pakkhesu  patt&ni  patit&ni,  id4ni 
ukkhipi"  ti  iha.  Iti  tesam  tvam  iikkhip&  ti  vadant&nani 
lieva  s&kuniko  j^lam  ukkhipitvd  sabbe  va  te  ekato  katva 
pacchim  puretvd  bhariyam  h&sayam&no  geham  agam&si. 

Satth&  ''  evam  mahdr&ja  li&takanam  kalaho  n&ma  na  yutto, 
kalaho  vin&samulam  eva  hotiti"  imam  dhammadesanam  &ha- 
ritv&   anusandhim   ghatetv&   j&takam    samodh&nesi :    Tad& 
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apauditavatfako  Devadatto  ahoai  panditavattako  pana  abam 
evfi  ti.     Sammodam^TtaJdfakam. 

"  Agreeing."  This  tie  Maater  related,  while  living  in  the 
gror«  of  baDyan-trees,  noar  Eapilavattbu,  in  reference  to  a 
diapote  about  wreathe.  This  (dispute)  will  appear  in  the 
Kuaala-J4taka.  At  that  time,  namely,  the  Mastor  admonish- 
ing  (his)  relationa  (said):  Emperors  1  dispute  between  rela- 
tives mutually  is,  surely  not  becoming;  even  (some)  animals 
which  had  conquered  (their)  enemies  at  the  time  of  concord, 
when  quarrelling,  suffered  great  destruction,  (and)  so  havings 
aaid,  (when)  called  upon  by  (his)  royal  relatives,  he  told  a 
story  : 

In  (times)  poat,  when  Brabmadatta  reigned  in  B&r&iiasi, 
Bodhieatta,  having  been  bom  a  quail,  lived  in  the  wood  with 
on  attendance  of  many  thousands  of  quails.  Then  a  quail- 
hunter,  after  going  to  their  dwelling-place,  (and)  having 
counlorfoitcd  the  cry  of  quails,  and  seen  that  they  had  assem- 
bled, threw  (his)  net  over  them,  (and)  aAer  drawing  it  to- 
gether at  the  sides  (and)  uniting  all  in  one  (heap),  he  tilled 
his  basket,  went  to  (his)  house,  sold  them,  and  (thus)  liad  hia 
livelihood  with  that  money.  But  one  day  Bodhisatta  said  to 
those  quails,  "  This  fowler  destroys  our  kin  ;  I  know  a  means 
by  (employing)  which  he  will  not  be  able  to  catch  us.  Hence- 
forth as  soon  as  the  net  is  thrown  over  us  by  him,  you,  having 
each  of  you  put  (his)  head  into  one  mesh  of  the  net  (and) 
lifted  the  net  (and)  carried  (it)  to  whatever  place  you  choose, 
coot  (it)  on  a  Ihom-huah.  This  being  (done)  we  shall  escape 
each  trom  under  his  place."  (Saying)  Very  good !  they  all 
promised  (to  do  so).  The  next  day  when  the  net  had  been 
thrown  over  (them),  then  having  lifted  the  net  in  the  way 
mentioned  by  Bodhisatta  (and)  having  cast  it  on  a  thorn- 
bush,  they  themselves  fled  away  from  underneath.  While 
the  fowler  was  extricating  the  net  from  the  bush,  it  had 
become  dark.  He  went  away  empty-handed.  From  the 
(bllowing  day  the  quails  act  in  the  same  way.  And  he  until 
suuaet  (being  busy)  extricating  the  net,  without  having  got 
Miythijig,  goea  to  (bis)  house  empty-handed.     Then  his  wife, 
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being  angry,  said,  "  You  come  empty-handed  every  day ;  I 
think  that  outside  (this  place)  there  most  be  (another)  for  thy 
sustenance."  The  fowler  (said),  "  Dear !  there  is  no  other 
place  for  my  sustenance;  those  quails  indeed  live  in  harmony, 
(and)  taking  (away  with  them)  the  net  (as  soon  as  it  is) 
thrown  by  me,  they  cast  (it)  on  a  thorn-bush  and  go  (away). 
But  surely  they  will  not  always  live  in  harmony*  Thou  must 
not  grieve.  When  they  fistll  into  disunion,  then,  having 
taken  them  all,  I  shall  come  and  make  your  face  smile ; '' 
(and)  thus  saying  he  repeated  this  stanza  to  (his)  wife : 

"  (While)  agreeing  the  birds  go  (away) 
carrying  off  the  net, 
but  when  they  quarrel 
they  will  then  fall  into  my  power.** 
When  a  short  time  had  passed,  one  quail,  descending  on  the 
pasture-ground,  unawares  trod  on  the  head  of  another.  The 
other  was  angry  (and  said),  **  Who  trod  en  my  headP"  and 
although  the  first  said,  **  Be  not  angry,  I  trod  (on  it)  un- 
awares," yet  he  was  angry.  They,  again  and  again  talking 
(together),  quarrelled  with  each  other,  saying,  "  (It  is)  thou, 
I  suppose,  (that)  lifbest  the  net."  While  they  were  quarrel- 
ling, Bodhisatta  thought,  ^'  For  those  who  quarrel  there  is  no 
safety,  now  they  will  not  lift  the  net,  then  they  will  incur 
great  destruction,  the  fowler  will  have  a  (good)  chance.  I 
cannot  stay  in  this  place  (any  longer)."  So  he  took  his  reti- 
nue and  went  elsewhere.  But  the  fowler,  after  a  little  while, 
came  and  counterfeited  the  cry  of  the  quails,  and  when  they 
had  assembled  he  threw  the  net  over  (them).  Then  one  quail 
said,  '^  While  lifting  the  net,  the  feathers  on  thy  head  fell 
off,  now  lift  (it  again)."  Another  said,  ^*  While  lifting  the 
net,  thy  wings  on  both  sides  dropped,  now  lift  (it  again).*** 
Thus  while  they  were  saying,  "Lift  (the  net  again),**  the 
fowler  threw  (his)  net,  and  after  uniting  all  in  one  (heap), 
and  filling  (his)  bag,  he  went  home  and  made  (his)  wife  smile. 
The  Master  (said),  "Thus,  O  Emperor!  the  dispute  of 
relatives  is  not  becoming,  dispute  is  the  root  of  destruction ; 
(and)  so  (saying  and)  having  given  this  moral  instruction,  he 
wound  up  the  J&taka  by  saying :  "  At  that  time  the  unwise 
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qaaQ  yru  Deyadfttta,  but  the  wise  quail  I." — The  Sammoda- 
m&aa-fiirth. 

NOTES  OK  JATAKA  33. 
Ifigrodha,  AbUdli&n.  by  Subhuti,  w.  551,  1042;  ia  Saoscrit 
nyagrodha,  fioiu  religioea.  Ia  J.  Liodley*s  "A  Natnral  System  of 
Botany,"  2  Edit.  p.  177,  wo  read  the  following  puasago;  "The  cele- 
brated banjau  tree  of  India  is  Picas  religioaa.  Prince  Maximilian, 
of  Wied  Neuwied,  eaya  that  the  colossal  wild  fig-trees  are  one  of 
the  most  grateful  presents  of  nature  to  hot  countries ;  the  shade  of 
Buch  a  magnificent  tree  refreshes  the  traveller  when  he  reposes 
under  its  incredibly  wide-spreading  branches,  with  their  dark  greea 
&hining  foliage.  The  fig-trees  of  all  hot  countries  have  generally 
very  thick  trunks,  with  extremely  strong  bonghs,  and  a  prodigious 
cr«wn."  That  cumhala  means  a  wrtatk  may  be  seen  from  J.  471, 
where  wo  find  the  following  passage:  "so  tesam  gatakdle  naiii- 
papphini  gnhetvd  pupphocumbatakaqi  katv&,"  etc.  The  won)  is 
still  preserved  in  the  Mahr&tht,  where  eurabala  or  cumhkala  means 
a  drdot  or  ring  of  cloth,  to  be  put  on  the  head  under  a  load  to  be 
curied ;  see  Molesworth.  Tiraeehdna  (from  tiraijca  +  ana),  an  ani- 
mill,  Abhidh&n.  y.  648,  Paeedmitta,  see  "Five  Jdtakas,"  p.  23. 
Pltffata,  8.  vartaka,  a  sort  of  quail,  WilBon.  Vatttta,  S.  Ti9ita, 
Abhidh&n.  v.  13D.  Madd,  S.  mard  (mfd);  see  Bohtl.  aud  Roth's 
S.  W,  Paefhi  means,  according  to  Abhidhan.  v.  524.  a  hatket,  I 
am  at  a  lom  to  find  a  corresponding  Sanscrit  word.  In  elucidation 
tfaeroof,  I  quote  the  following  passages,  Jiitaka  78  :  mah&jano  pacchi- 
pastbbakadfni  gahetvS  gehadvire  sannipati.  J.  368 :  aLIte  BdrAna- 
aiywp  Brahmattc  rajjam  karente  Bodhisatto  pdrdpatayoniyaip  nibbat- 
titrA  B^rinasi-setthino  mah&UBse  nflapacehiyaui  Tasati.  J.  381 : 
kapp^khettato  pacchipuraip  kapp^m  ^&ya.  J.  5 :  handa  d^ni 
tram  era  salttkfi  dehtti  sal^kapaccluTp  sdaqisu.  Vikkinilva,  one 
would  expect  vikkl^itvd,  but  it  is  almost  always  written  with  a 
abort  I,  80  I  dare  not  alter  it.  Jfii/n,  Abhidhdn.  w.  471,  851. 
JWilum,  the  MS.  reads  jktiam.  EapptU,  from  kapp,  8.  kalp 
(klfp),  Clough,  F^i  Vorbs,  p.  4.  Sakkhiuati,  the  future  tense  of  nak, 
8.  ^akj  see  "Five  Jit"  p.  27.  Oamha,  AbhidhtiD.  tt.  550,  861, 
B.  gulma  for  gamla;  compare  Fali  nmba  =  S.  dmru,  "Five  Jat."  p. 
21.  TJpari  jitle  khitte,  so  I  have  corrected  in  aecordance  with  the 
ohovo  phrase:  upari  jale  khittamatte;  the  MS,  has  jalaipkhitte, 
periups  it  would  also  do  to  alter  this  only  to  j^lakhitte.  Punadiva- 
<*/»  pafthdya,  etc.,  there  must  here  be  some  corruption  of  the  text. 
1  nppose,  as  Prof.  Westerg  has  suggested  to  me,  that  the  worda  1 
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have  pat  between  brackets  have  been  repeated  by  a  mistake  of  the 

transcribers.     Sammodamdndf  rejoicing  together,  agreeing,  living  in 

harmony ;  compare  Bomoof  s  Lotos,  p.  816,  where  sammodamdno 

is  explained  by  avivadamdnOf  not  disputing,  not  quarrelling.     In 

elucidation  of  these  two  verbs,  I  quote  the  following  verses  from 

J.  467 : 

Icc-eva  phandano  isaip 

iso  ca  pana  phandanaqi 

aipnamamnam  vivddena 

ainnamamnam  aghdtayuip. 

Evam  eva  manussesu 

vivddo  yattha  jdyati 

mayuranaccam  naocanti 

yaihd  ne  isaphandand. 

Tarn  vo  vaddmi  bhaddai);i  vo, 

y^vant'  ettha  samdgatd 

sammodatha  m&  vivadittha 

mi  hotha  isaphandand. 

Sahhwdddyay  I  suppose,  must  be  dissolved  into  sabbe  eva  ddiya,  and 
therefore  written  sabbe  v&ddya,  as  the  commentary  has  U  gaheM. 
Ehintif  see  Dhammapadam,  p.  869.  Kat^dha,  see  *'  Five  J&t."  p. 
26.  Vwddake,  I  think  the  transcriber  must  here  have  made  a  mis- 
take, and  that  we  are  to  read:  vivdda^MW.  Sotthi,  see  Dhpd.  p.  363. 
Bhariyaiii  hdaayamdno^  the  MS.  has  hdsam&no.  Mahdrdja  I  sup- 
pose to  be  a  mistake  of  the  transcriber,  instead  of  msh,irdjdnOy  as  at 
the  beginning  of  the  J&taka.  Anusandhim  ghatetvd  occurs  often  at 
the  end  of  a  story  in  the  same  connexion  as  here,  but  as  yet  I  have 
not  been  able  to  make  out  the  meaning  of  this  phrase.  .  I  suppose, 
however,  it  means  something  like  making  application,  bringing  the 
story  told  to  bear  upon  the  then  existing  circumstances.  Samodhd- 
nest,  see  **  Five  J4t."  p.  30. 


201.    KURUKOAHIOAJATAKAM. 

Ihgha  vaddhamayam  pdsan  ti.  Idam  Satthd  Veluvane  vi- 
haranto  Devadattam  drabbha  kathesi.  Tad&  hi  Satthd ''  Deva- 
datto  vadh&ya  parisakkatiti"  sutv&  ''.na  bhikkhave  id&n'  eva 
Devadatto  mayham  vadh&ya  parisakkati,  pubbe  pi  parisak- 
kati  yev&"  ti  yaty&  atitaip  &hari: 
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Atfte  Bdrdnasiyam  Bra/itnadatte  rajjam  karente  So(lhinatto 
kurungamigo  hatv&  arailfio  ekassa  sarassa  aridure  ekasmim 
giuiibe  vi^am  kappesi.  Tass'  eva  sarassa  avidiire  ekaamiin 
rukkhagge  satapatto  msidi.  Sarasmim  pana  kaci^hapo  v^sam 
kappesi.  Evam  te  tayo  pi  sahiyft  aiinaoiannam  piynsamv^sam 
rasimsu.  Ath'  cko  migaluddako  aratlno  vicaranto  p&nija- 
titthe  Bodhisattassa  padavalaRjam  disv&  loKanigalasadisam 
Tuddhamayam  p^m  oildetv4  agam^i.  Bodhiaatto  piniyam 
p&tutn  igato  pathamaydme  yeva  p4se  bajjhitv4  buddhar&vam 
ravi.  Tassa  tena  eaddena  rukkhaggato  satapatto  udakato  ca 
knoohapo  ^gantv^  "  kin  nu  kho  k&tabban "  ti  mantayimfiti. 
Atba  satapatto  kacchapam  imant«tva  "  samma  tava  dant& 
Btthi,  tram  imam  p4sam  chinda,  aham  gantv&  yatha  so  nk- 
gsGchati  tathd  karissami,  evam  amhehi  dvihi  pi  kataparakka- 
mena  aahdyo  no  jivitam  labliissatiti "  imam  attham  pakisento 
pathamam  gdtharo  &ha ; 

1.  "  logha  Taddhamayam  p&sam 

chinda  dantehi  kacchapa. 

Aham  tatk&  karissimi 

yatli&  n'  ehiti  luddako"  ti. 
Eaocbapo  cammavarattam  kh&ditum  &rabbi.  Satapatto  lad- 
daaea  vasanagimam  gato.  Luddo  pacciiaak41e  yova  sattim 
gabetri  nikkhami.  Sakuiio  tassa  mkkhamanabh&yam  natvd 
VBantv&  pakkhe  pappotbotva  tarn  puredv&rena  nikkhamantain 
mnkhe  pahari.  Luddo  "  kdlakannisakunen'  arahi  pabato" 
ti  nivattttTA  thokutn  sayitv^  puna  sattim  gabetvd  utth&si. 
Sakuno  "ayam  palbamam  puredvarena  nikkhanto,  id&oi 
paocbimadv&rena  nikkbamissatiti "  fiatvd  gantva  paccbima- 
gehe  nisidi.  Laddo  pi  "puredvarena  me  nikkbamantena 
k&lakannisakano  dittho,  idaui  pacchimadvftreua  nikkbamisa^- 
aiti "  pacchimadr arena  nikkbami.  Sakuiio  puna  vasaitv^ 
gantrji  mukbe  pahari.  Luddo  puna  pi  k^hikanniaakuncna 
pabato  "na  mc  esa  nikkbamitum  detiti"  mvattitv&  ydva 
aronaggamana  sayitvi  aninaveI4ya  sattim  gahetvA  nikkhami, 
Sakaqo  vegena  gantvA  "luddo  dgacchatili"  Bodhisattassa 
Inthwi.  Tasmim  kbano  kaochapona  ckam  cva  voddhain  tba- 
petri  seaavaratti  kh&dit&  bonti.  Danti  pan'  aasa  patandk^- 
npfmCti  jati,  mukhaiii  lohitamakktiita^     Bodbisatto  ludda- 
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puttam  sattim  ga}ietT&  asanivegena  igaochantam  disy&  tam 
baddham  chmditT&  vanam  p&visi.  Sakuno  rukhagge  lUBidi- 
S^acoliapo  pana  dabbalatt4  tatth'  eva  nipajji.  Luddo  kaocha* 
pam  pasibbake  pakkhipity&  ekasmim  kh£nake  laggeei.  Bod- 
hisatto  iiiyattitv&  olokento  kacohapassa  gahitabh&yam  fiatv4 
'*  aah&yassa  jivitad&nain  dass&mtti^'  dubbalo  viya  hutri  lud- 
daasa  att&nam  dassesi.  So  '^dubbalo  eaa  bhavissati,  m&ress&mi 
nan''  ti  sattim  &d&ya  anubandhi.  Bodhisatto  n&tidure  n&cc&* 
sanne  gacchanto  tam  &d&ya  araMam  p&yisiy  dtiram  gatabhlL- 
vam  iiaty&  padam  Taftcetv^  aMena  maggena  v  &tayegena  gantv& 
singena  passibbakam  iikkliipitv&  bbdmiyam  p&tetY&  ph&letv& 
kacohapam  nihari.  Satapatto  pi  rukkhi  otari.  Bodhisatto 
dyinnam  pi  oy&dam  dadam&no  ^^aham  tomhe  niss&ya  jiyitai^ 
labhim,  tumhehi  pi  sah&yaasa  kattabbam  mayham  katam, 
id4ni  luddo  &ganty&  tnmlie  ganbeyya,  tasm^  samma  satapatta 
tyam  attano  puttake  ga}iety&  aHfiattha  y&hi,  tyaip  hi  w*^t»"ih 
kacchapa  udakam  payisd ''  ti  &ha.  Te  tath&  akainsu.  Satthd 
abhisambuddho  huty&  dutiy&m  g&tham  &ha : 

2.  Kaochapo  p&yisi  y&risn, 

kurungo.  p&yisi  yanaxp, 

satapatto  dnmaggamhi 

dure  putte  ap&naytti. 
Tattha  apdnayiti  ap&nayi,   gahety&  agam&sL     Luddo  tai|i 
th&nom  &ganty&  kafici  apasaity^  ohinnapasibbakai^  gahetyd 
domanassappatto  attano  gehaxii  agamdsi.    Te  pi  tayo  sah&y& 
y&yaj(yam  yiss&sam  aochindity&  yath&kammaip  gat&. 

6atth&  imam  deeanam  &harity&  j&takam  samodh&nesi: 
**  Tad&  luddo  Deyadatto  ahosiy  satapatto  S&riputto,  kaochapo 
Moggall&noy  kurungamigo  pana  aham  ey&  *'  tL  Kurunffami' 
gajdtakam. 

**  Therefore  the  leathern  trap.''  This  the  Master  related, 
while  liying  at  Yeluyana,  in  reference  to  Deyadatta.  For  at 
that  time  the  Master,  haying  heard  that  Deyadatta  en- 
deavoured to  kill  (him,  said,)  bhikkhus,  not  only  now  Deya- 
datta endeayours  to  kill  me,  (but)  also  formerly  he  en- 
deayoured  (to  do  so,  and)  so  haying  said  he  told  a  story : 

In  (times)  past,  while  Brahmadatta  reigned  in  B&r&naaf, 
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fiodhiaatta,  iLaving  become  a  Kurunga-deer,  took  up  (Lis) 
abode  in  the  wood,  in  a  thicket  not  far  from  a  lake.  At  the 
top  of  a  tree  not  far  from  that  lake  Bat  a  Woodpecker,  and  in 
the  lake  there  lived  a  Tortoise.  Thus  those  three  companions 
iived  pleasantly  together.  Thea  a  Deer-hunter,  roaming  in 
the  wood,  having  seen  Bodhisatta's  footmarks  near  a  water- 
pool,  (and)  having  placed  a  trap  made  of  leather  (thongs, 
uid  M  strong)  as  an  iron-chain,  went  (hia  way).  Bodhisatta, 
having  come  to  drink  water,  (and  being)  caught  in  the  trap 
during  the  hrst  watch  (of  the  night),  shrieked  (frantically)  as 
s  prisoner.  At  his  shriek  the  Woodpecker,  coming  down 
from  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  the  Tortoise  out  of  the  water, 
consalted  (together,  saying)  what  is  to  bo  donof  Tlien  the 
Woodpecker,  addressing  the  Tortoise  (said),  "  Frieud,  you 
have  teeth,  cut  this  trap ;  I  will  go  and  manage  (it  so)  that  he 
shall  not  come ;  thus  by  tlio  efforts  made  by  us  two  our  com- 
panion will  obtain  life;"  (and)  expkining  this  matter  (he) 
pronooncpd  the  first  stanza : 

1.  "  Therefore  the  leathern  trap 

Cut  with  thy  teetb,  0  Tortoise  ! 
I  will  OMnage  (it)  so 
That  the  Hunter  shall  not  come." 
The  Tortoise  began  to  gnaw  at  the  leather- thongs.  The 
Woodpecker  wont  to  the  village  where  the  Hunter  d,welt. 
The  Hunter  at  dawn,  having  taken  (his)  hunting-knife,  went 
oQt.  The  Bird,  perceiving  that  he  was  about  to  go  out, 
shrined  aloud,  shaking  (his)  wings,  and  struck  him  iu  the 
face  when  he  was  going  out  at  the  front-door.  The  Hunter 
(said  to  himself),  "  I  have  been  struck  by  a  bird  of  bad 
omen,"  (and)  so  (saying)  he  returned,  lay  down  a  little  (while), 
and  then  got  up  again  and  took  (his)  knife.  The  Bird 
(thought),  "  this  (man)  went  out  the  first  (time)  by  the  front- 
door, now  he  will  go  out  by  the  back-door,"  (and)  seeing  this 
he  went  and  sat  down  at  the  back-door.  But  the  Hunter 
thought,  "  when  I  went  out  by  the  front-door,  I  saw  a  bird 
of  bad  omen,  now  I  will  go  out  at  the  back-door,"  (and)  so 
(thinking)  he  went  out  by  the  back-door.  The  Bird  again 
shrieking  aloud  went  and  struck  (him)  in  tho  face.     The 
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Hunter,  again  struck  by  the  bird  of  bad  omen,  (thought), 
'*  this  (bird)  will  not  allow  me  to  go  out,''  (and)  bo  returning 
he  lay  down  until  daybreak,  and  (then)  at  the  dawn  of  morn- 
ing took  (his)  knife  and  went  out.  The  Bird  went  away 
hastily,  and  told  Bodhisatta  that  the  Hunter  was  coming. 
At  this  moment,  with  the  exception  of  one  thong,  the  other 
thongs  had  been  cut  by  the  Tortoise.  But  his  teeth  looked 
as  if  they  were  going  to  fall  out,  (and  his)  mouth  was  soiled 
with  blood.  Bodhisatta,  seeing  that  the  Hunter  had  taken 
(his)  knife,  and  was  coming  on  with  the  speed  of  lightning, 
burst  that  thong  and  entered  the  wood.  The  Bird  (now)  set 
himself  on  the  top  of  a  tree.  But  the  Tortoise  from  weak- 
ness lay  down  there.  The  Hunter,  after  throwing  the  Tortoise 
into  (his)  bag,  fastened  (it)  to  a  post.  Bodhisatta,  on  (his) 
return,  seeing  (what  had  taken  place)  and  knowing  that  the 
Tortoise  had  been  caught  (thought),  "  I  will  preserve  (my) 
companion's  life,"  (and)  so,  feigning  to  be  weak,  he  appeared 
before  the  Hunter.  He  (thought),  *^thia  (deer)  must  be 
weak,  I  will  kill  him/'  (and)  so,  taking  (his)  knife,  he  fol- 
lowed (him).  Bodhisatta,  neither  going  very  far  (away) 
nor  very  near,  entered  the  wood,  taking  him  (with  him). 
(But)  when  he  knew  that  he  had  gone  a  great  distance  he 
changed  his  pace  and  went  (back)  with  the  rapidity  of  the 
wind  another  way,  (and)  when  he  had  thrown  up  the  bag  into 
the  air,  with  (his)  horn,  and  let  it  &11  and  be  torn  on  the 
ground,  he  drew  out  the  Tortoise.  The  Woodpecker  de- 
scended from  the  tree.  (Then)  Bodhisatta  said  adihonish- 
ingly  to  the  two  (others),  "  I  got  life  through  you ;  by  you 
has  been  done  unto  me  what  ought  to  be  done  to  a  companion ; 
now  when  the  Hunter  comes  he  will  seize  you,  therefore, 
friend  Woodpecker  I  take  your  children  and  go  to  another 
(place),  and  you,  friend  Tortoise !  go  into  the  water."  They 
did  so.  The  Master  having  become  enlightened,  pronounced 
the  second  stanza : 

2.  *'  The  Tortoise  went  into  the  water, 
The  Deer  entered  the  wood, 
The  Woodpecker  from  the  top  of  the  tree 
Carried  (his)  children  far  away." 
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The  Hunter  conuiig  (back)  to  that  place,  (and)  not  eceing 
any  one,  took  (bia)  torn  sack  and  went  to  his  house,  Beized 
vith  distresB.  The  three  companions,  on  the  other  hand, 
without  breaking  off  (their  mutual)  confidence  during  life, 
(at  lost)  passed  (away)  according  to  (their)  deeds. 

The  Miiater  having  given  this  moral  instruction,  wound  up 
the  J&taka  thus :  "  At  that  time  the  Hunter  was  Devadatta, 
the  Woodpecker  8&riputta,  the  Tortoise  Moggallana,  but  the 
Korooga-deer  (was)  myself."     The  Kurungadcer-Birth. 

NOTES  ON  JATAKA  201. 
Hfha,  sec  Abhidhdn.  v.  1157  (codano)  and  CloagVs  Pali  Gram. 
p,  72.  Vaddha,  S,  Tardhra.  Parisahkati,  compare  Dhamraapa- 
dam  p.  331.  Kuninga,  S.  kuraaga.  Qumba,  see  note  on  Jat.  33. 
Satapattn,  S,  ^fltapatra.  LuAdaka,  eee  Five  Jat.  p.  38.  Padava- 
laSja  I  think  to  be  the  conectcst  form  of  this  word,  but  it  ia  Bome- 
times  written  padavBlaiija,  compare  Preface  to  Dbpd.  p.  viii. ;  in 
this  place  B  has  valanca,  and  C  vnlalicha.  I  conaidtr  yatanja 
identical  with  S.  vjaiija-na.  Nipala,  S.  nigada,  Abhidhdn. 
T.  364.  Oddttvd,  I  am  not  sure  to  which  Sanscrit  root  this  verb 
is  to  be  referred,  but  I  suppose  it  ia  eonneeted  with  yauij  ;  it  aeema 
to  mean  :  to  construct  or  to  place.  Baddha,  bound,  or  caa  it  mean  ; 
stTODg,  Tohomeut?  Samma,  see  Five  Jat.  p.  37.  Atthi,  see  Dhpd. 
p.  259.  Bhili,  seo  Dbpd.  p.  369.  PaecAm,  S.  pratyil?a.  Satii, 
AMitdbin.  vv.  392,  394,  1050  S.  qakti.  ratiitri,  Gerund  of  vaa, 
8.  vw;.  Pappofhitvd,  Gerund  of  putb,  S.  sphut ;  B  reads  pappo- 
tetv4.  KMdila,  Paiicatantra  (Kosegarten  p.  144, 14).  baa  than^ito. 
Saddia,  S.  badhra;  fi  reada  bantlhanom.  Piuibhaka,  see  Dhpd. 
p.  268,  and  Bolitl.  and  Roth's  S.  W,  K/ianu  means,  apcording  to 
Clough's  Singh.  Diet.,  the  trunk  of  a  lopped  tree ;  a  pillar,  a  post ; 
eampurt!  IMnumd,  having  pillars,  dough's  Pali  Gram.  p.  24. 
X^iiirtuia  is  sometimes  written  khitpuka ;  I  cannot  trace  the  word 
in  Sanscrit.  Lagge»i,  see  Five  Jat.  p.  37.  Aiwhandh,  see  £dhtl. 
and  Jlotb's  6.  W.  Pada^  vaneetvd  is  a  strange  espreasiou,  which  I 
don't  (piite  understand,  Ocdda,  Abhidhan.  v.  354;  S.  avavfida 
or  aparuda.  Team  hi,  so  both  M6S.,  but  I  suppose  At  is  a  corrup- 
tion for  ;i'. 
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Art.  II. — On  an  Ancient  Buddhist  Inscription  at  Keu-yung 
kwan,  in  North  China.    By  A.  Wtlte. 

TrarellerB  firom  the  city  of  Peking  to  the  town  of  Kalgmn 
on  the  great  wall  of  China,  must  make  the  journey  by  the 
rugged  defile  known  as  the  Nankow  Pass.  Five  miles  north 
of  the  entrance,  where  the  village  of  Nankow  stands,  is  the 
smaller  Tillage  of  Keu-yung  kwan.  Fortifications  there  run 
up  the  steep  slopes  of  the  inountains  on  both  sides  of  the 
valley ;  and  besides  arched  gateways  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
village,  the  highway  passes  under  a  limestone  archway  of  a 
much  more  striking  appearance.  This  is  covered  with  my- 
thological and  symbolic  sculptures  of  obviously  Indian  origin. 
The  tradition  of  the  natives  in  the  neighbourhood  asserts  it  to 
have  been  the  basement  story  of  a  pagoda  which  stood  there ; 
and  the  name  by  which  it  is  still  designated,  }^  f^  ^ 
Kw6  keae  fd,  ''Pagoda  crossing  the  street/'  bears  out  the 
statement.  We  are  told  that  this  pagoda,  though  erected  for 
the  benefit  of  the  locality,  proved  an  object  of  such  terror  to 
the  superstitious  Mongols,  coming  south  from  their  native 
wilds,  that  they  could  not  be  induced  to  pass  under  the 
ominous-looking  structure ;  and  thus  it  was  found  necessary 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  to  remove  the  upper 
stories  of  the  erection ;  the  policy  of  the  government  being 
to  ccmciliate  and  attract  these  wild  nomades. 

Keu-yung  kwan  was  once  a  place  of  much  greater  pre- 
tension and  importance  liian  it  is  at  present ;  and  it  can 
boast  of  historical  memories  of  considerable  interest ;  not  the 
least  being  the  fact  that  there  Genghis  khan  was  successfully 
resisted  in  his  attempts  to  force  the  pass. 

Several  Europeans  who  have  passed  that  way,  have  noticed 
the  village  and  the  archway,  in  recounting  their  travels. 
Father  Gerbillon,  who  wsis  there  on  his  way  to  Mongolia  in 
1688,  says — ''The  village  might  pass  for  a  little  town.    The 
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gate  by  which  it  is  entered  is  very  like  a  triumphal  arch.  It 
is  all  marble,  and  about  thirty  feet  thick,  with  figures  ia  half 
relief  up  to  the  spring  of  the  arch."'  The  same  father, 
retorning  that  way  iu  the  suite  of  the  emperor  in  1697, 
remarks: — "The  heir  apparent,  accompanied  by  five  of  his 
brotliers,  and  some  magnates  of  the  empire  who  had  re- 
mained at  Peking,  came  to  meet  the  emperor  in  the  middle 
of  the  PasB,  in  a  ^-illage,  namod  Kiu  yiuii  qiian,  where  they 
remained  some  time."*  Bell  of  Antermony,  who  accom- 
panied the  Russian  embassy  to  Peking  in  1720,  speaks  of  it 
as  the  town  of  Zulin  guaog,  where  he  says  they  passed  the 
night  of  November  ISth.^  Timkowski,  who  headed  a  similar 
embassy  in  18^0,  speaks  thus  of  the  place  : — "  Here  the  road 
begins  to  be  very  difficult,  especially  for  carriages,  and  does 
not  change  for  a  distance  of  about  five  tersi,  as  far  as  the  fort 
of  Kin  yonng  (kouan),  the  principal  defence  of  this  passage. 
The  interior  of  the  middle  gate  is  ornamented  with  figures 
of  heros  sculptured  on  the  walls."* 

None  of  the  preceding  writers  however,  nor  others  who 
had  been  there,  seem  to  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
direct  attention  to  the  inscription  which  is  found  on  this 
archway ;  and  the  first  notice  of  it  brought  before  the  Euro- 
pean public,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  was  in  a  paper  by  myself, 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for 
1860.^  I  had  found  it  registered  in  a  Chinese  work  on  stone 
inscriptions,  published  towards  the  close  of  last  century.' 

Wbilfl  on  my  return  from  England  to  China,  i-ia  Siberia 
and  Mongolia,  in  1863, 1  first  saw  this  arch.^     At  that  time 

'  Da  Hnlde.  "  Description  Geographiqne,  Historiqne,  Chrono- 
logiquc,  Politiijue,  et  Physique  de  la  Chine,  etc."  Hugue.  Tome 
It.  p.  108. 

'  Ibid.     Tome  iv.  p.  447. 

■  TmvelB,  vol.  i.  p.  350. 

'  Voyuge  \  Kking  \  truvera  la  Mongolie.     Tome  i.  p.  31S. 

'  Vol.  xrii.  p,  316. 


pa  icft  liiA.     "  Bimplument  to  tho  Tsi'en.ycn  HJl  metal  and  stone 
Itucrintioa  appeo'licps,"  by  Tseen  Ta-hin. 

'  Xbv  Uev.  i.  Edkins,  of  Peking,  ia  anticipation  of  my  arrival, 
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I  could  only  succeed  in  getting  an  impression  on  paper  of  a 
portion  of  the  inscription  on  the  west  side  of  the  archway ; 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  North-China 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  at  Shanghae,  in  1864. 
A  short  paper  on  the  same  was  published  in  the  Society's 
Journal  for  that  year.^ 


had  come  to  the  Mongolian  plateau  to  meet  me,  but  being  a  fort- 
night too  early,  he  left  a  note  for  me  at  Kalgan,  which,  howeyer,  I 
neyer  received.  In  that  note  he  called  my  attention  to  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  arch,  which  he  bad  observed  in  passing. 

An  engraving  of  the  arch  has  recently  been  published  by  Professor 
Pumpelly,  who  saw  it  in  the  spring  of  1863.  In  his  new  work, 
*'  Across  America  and  Asia,"  he  thus  describes  the  place : — '*  The 
next  morning,  leaving  the  plain,  we  entered  the  narrow  valley, 
winding  for  several  mUes  through  a  desolate  gorge,  enclosed  by  lofty 
walls  and  yellow  clifEa  of  limestone.  The  mountain  torrent,  which 
at  certain  seasons  dashes  wildly  through  the  valley,  makes  the  con- 
struction of  a  durable  road  almost  impossible,  and  it  was  only  with 
difficulty,  and  with  faith  in  the  sure  feet  of  Qur  horses,  that  we 
managed  slowly  to  pick  our  way  through  the  long  and  narrow  valley 
of  sharp-edged  boulders  and  masses  of  fiAllen  rock.  After  severfd 
miles  of  this  work  we  came  to  a  point  where  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  road  rising  some  distance  above  the  bed  of  the  valley  was 
preserved  along  the  mountain  side.  Ascending  this  by  a  long  flight 
of  steps,  of  highly  polished  blocks  of  limestone,  granite,  and  por- 
phyry, we  passed  through  a  gateway  in  an  inner  branch  of  the  great 
wall,  and  came  soon  after  to  a  beautiful  white  marble  arch  built 
during  the  Chin  dynasty.  This  structure  is  remarkable  from  the 
fact  that  while  its  blocks  are  ci^t  for  a  circular  arch,  the  inner  sur- 
faces are  hewn  to  produce  a  ceiling  of  semi-hexagonal  form.  It  is 
interesting  also  to  the  student  of  the  Chinese  language,  from  the 
fact  that  the  interior  contains  inscriptions  in  an  ancient  Chinese 
character.  As  Dr.  Pogojeff  wished  to  photograph  this  monument, 
we  remained  here  till  the  next  day,  etc." 

In  the  Chinese  Recorder  and  Missionary  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  190, 
are  the  following  remarks  in  the  journal  of  a  missionary  Indy  who 
lately  passed  Keu-yung  kwan  on  her  way  to  Kalgan : — "  The  inner 
line  of  the  great  wall  is  at  the  entrance  to  the  Kankho,  and  three 
or  four  branches  cross  it.  We  passed  through  ten  gateways.  These 
are  double,  as  is  customary  with  cities.  The  wall  is  dilapidated  in 
some  places,  but  the  gateways  are  all  solidly  built,  and  in  good  re- 
pair. One  was  very  fine,  having  much  carved  work,  and  inscrip- 
tions in  six  different  languages.  One  of  these  European  scholars 
cannot  read." 

*  Journal  of  the  North-China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
New  series,  No.  1,  pp.  133-136. 
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I  there  stated,  the  inscriptioa  ia  engraved  in  (he  cha- 
I  of  sht  different  nations,  and  covers  the  greater  part 
of  the  inner  facing  of  tlie  structure  on  both  sides,  from  the 
basement  to  the  spring  of  the  arch.  Two  of  the  parts  are 
inscribed  in  horizontal  lines  at  the  top,  in  antique  Devanagari 
uid  Tibetan  characters  respectively,  twenty  feet  long  on  each 
wall.  Below  these  are  four  compartments  inscribed  respec- 
tively in  Mongol,  Ouigour,  Neuchih  and  Chinese  characters, 
all  in  vertical  lines. 

In  the  spring  of  1867,  when  on  a  visit  to  the  north  of 
China,  I  succeeded  in  completing  my  impression  of  tho  four 
last-named  parte  of  the  inscription,  but  could  not  get  the 
Sanscrit  and  Tibetan  portions,  on  account  of  their  great 
height  from  the  ground.  At  a  subsequent  period,  however, 
these  were  procured  by  Mr.  Edkins,  and  he  bus  kindly  sent 
me  a  hand  tracing  by  a  Chinese,  from  his  impression. 

It  will  bo  seen  that  the  great  interest  of  this  inscription 
IB  the  large  and  correct  specimen  it  ofi'ers  of  the  Neuchih 
character,  the  national  writing  of  the  K"in  dynasty  Tartars, 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  now  absolutely  lost  in  China,  and 
very  few  specimens  are  known  to  exist  or  to  be  accessible. 
The  great  ago  of  this  piece  of  art  however, — more  than 

I      five  centuries, — taken  into  consideration,  it  is  not  surprising 

I  that  it  has  suffered  much  from  various  causes ;  large  portions 
of  the  stone  have  dropped  out  in  many  places ;  the  aurfuce, 
especially  towards  the  base,  is  much  chipped  and  defaced, 
and  in  some  places  the  characters  have  become  so  filled  up 
with  hard  matter,  as  scarcely  to  give  any  legible  impression 
ou  the  paper.  The  numerous  lacunaa  thus  produced  form 
the  chief  difficulty  in  the  decipherment. 

A  slight  comparison  of  the  different  parts  was  sufficient  to 
show  that  they  were  all  transcripts  of  a  Sanscrit  original. 
On  the  eastern  wall  the  correspondence  for  the  greater  part 
ia  tolerably  close  throughout.  Tliat  on  the  western  side  is 
much  less  regular,  no  one  version  being  the  exact  counter- 
part of  any  other,  gaps  and  redundancies  occurring  in  mony 

Bfilupa,  especially  in  the  latter  part. 

^^^^Kb  present  paper  then  will  be  occupied  specially  with  the 

^^^^^Bk  T. — [mSW  SMBIH.) 
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eastern  side  of  the  archway,  leaving  the  opposite  one  as  a 
subject  for  future  inyestlgation ;  as  I  find  each  side  is  com- 
plete in  itself. 

Outside  the  original  inscription,  there  is  an  intimation  in 
smaller  Chinese  characters,  on  the  right-hand  border,  to- 
wards the  top,  to  the  effect  that  the  structure  was  "  repaired 
with  funds  given  by  the  meritorious  and  believing  official 
Lin  P'oo-heen,  on  the  15th  day  of  the  5th  month  of  the  year 
1445."  It  is  to  be  noticed,  that  this  is  exactly  a  century  after 
the  date  of  the  original  inscription,  1345,  which  by  a  singular 
accident  is  preserved,  in  a  line  where  little  else  is  legible. 

As  the  Chinese  characters  were  more  easily  intelligible 
to  me  than  any  of  the  others,  and  consequently  promised  the 
readiest  key  to  the  mystery,  I  naturally  turned  to  that  part 
of  the  inscription  first.  Unfortunately  I  found  it  specially 
faulty  and  illegible;  and  it  was  necessary  to  supply  large 
lacunsB  by  analogy,  and  with  the  aid  derivable  from  the 
transcripts  in  the  other  characters.  There  are  twenty-one 
columns  of  large  characters,  which  are  succeeded  by  twenty 
columns  of  a  smaller  size ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
Sanscrit,  which  consists  entirely  of  large  characters,  all  the 
other  compartments  have,  like  the  Chinese,  part  in  large 
characters  and  part  in  small.  Of  the  large  character  portion, 
which  it  was  at  once  obvious  was  a  mere  transcript  of  Sans- 
crit sounds,  I  have  lately  found  another  rendering  in  a 
Chinese  ritual,  the  ijlp  f^  0  f  ffi  Shen  munjih  sung,  '*  Daily 
recitations  of  the  Shen  sect  ;"^  in  which  it  is  spelt  out  with  a 
set  of  characters  differing  almost  entirely  from  those  on  the 
inscription ;  so  that  it  is  only  by  the  phonetic  approximation 
that  the  identity  can  be  detected.  The  title  of  the  piece,  as 
given  in  the  ritual, — ^but  omitted  in  the  inscription, — is 
fitMM-WAVl&MfL^hting  Uiun  shtng  ta  to  lo  ne, 
**  Great  dhdrani  of  the  honoured  diadem  on  Buddha's  cra- 
nium."^   It  may  be  remarked  that  in  every  instance  where  a 

^  Mr.  Edkins  identifies  the  Shen  sect  with  the  Jains  of  India. 

^  In  another  ritual,  the  ^  "00  ^  P  Tukeayen  how,  ''Flam- 
ing mouths   of  the  Yoga,"  in  the  possession  of  W.  Lookhart, 
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compound  character  is  used  in  the  Sanscrit, — and  such  in- 
stances are  Tery  numerous, — the  same  is  expressed  by  two 
Chinese  characters  in  the  column,  followed  by  two  smaller 
ones,  m  "^  urh  hd^  "  two  combined,"  placed  horizontally. 
This  practice  is  inyariable,  both  in  the  inscription  and  in  the 
ritual.  The  copy  in  the  ritual  is  marked  off  by  stops,  into 
words  or  clauses  throughout.  By  the  discoyery  of  this 
duplicate,  I  have  been  enabled  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the 
Chinese  part  of  the  inscription  almost  without  the  chance  of 
error. 

Having  ascertained  that  all  the  different  portions   were 
transcripts  or  transliterations  of  a  Sanscrit  original,   the 
importance  of  restoring  and  analyzing  this  original   was 
apparent ;  and  for  this  purpose  I  have  turned  to  account  the 
tracing  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Edkins.     This  consists  of  five 
horizontal  lines  of  characters,  each  two  inches  in  depth  and 
twenty  feet  in  length.     Besides  being  in  an  obsolete  form  of 
the  Devanagari,  the  Chinese  copyist,  as  might  be  expected, 
has  made  numerous  errors  in  his  endeavours  to  extricate  the 
complex  characters  from  the  half-obliterated  legend  on  the 
stone.     So  great  was  the  confusion  thus  produced,  that  it 
would  have  been  hopeless  for  any  but  a  Sanscrit  scholar  to 
have  succeeded  in  restoring  the  half-obscured  forms.     At  this 
stage  I  was  under  obligation  to  Dr.  E.  Haas,  of  the  British 
Museum,  who  kindly  identified  the  greater  number  of  the 
characters  for  me.     Having  this  clue   to  start  with,  by  a 
comparison  of  the  several  transcripts,  I  was  able  to  make  an 
approximate  restoration  of  the  whole,  and  wrote  out  the  same 
in  English   letters.     Being   in  Gottingen   shortly   after,   I 
showed  this  transcript  to  Professor  Ben  fey,  who  readily  gave 
me  a  partial  translation,  and  pointed  out  many  errors  in  the 
proposed  restoration ;  although  a  failure  of  eyesight,  from 
which  he  was  at  the  time  suffering,  prevented  him  entering 
so  minutely  into  the  details,  as  he  otherwise  would  willingly 
have  done.      These  hints  however  put  me  in  the  way  of 

Esq.,  the  same  is  given  with  the  abbreviated  title  !^  J^  5l  ^^^^ 
thing  chow^  "Prayer  to  the  honoured  diadem." 
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making  numerous  oorrections;  and  after  repeated  amend- 
ments, in  wkieh  Dr.  Haas  has  taken  much  trouble  to  assist 
me,  I  am  indebted  to  that  gentleman  for  a  complete  and  in- 
dependent translation  of  the  whole ;  which  is  subjoined  here 
after  the  phonetic  transcript.  A  few  places,  and  only  a  few, 
have  persistently  refused  to  submit  to  the  rigour  of  .gram- 
matical laws ;  and  it  is  not  surprising,  in  the  case  of  a  dead 
language  being  traditionally  preserved  for  centuries  among  a 
people  by  whom  it  is  not  understood,  that  a  few  errors  should 
creep  in.  It  is  rather  to  be  wondered  at,  and  indicates  a 
remarkable  veneration  for  the  soimds  of  the  sacred  language, 
that  the  text  as  preserved  should  be  able  to  give  out  such  a 
complete  and  intelligible  meaning. 

TBJLSBUTEELAllOV.^ 

Om  name  bhagavate  sarvatrailokyaprativiiisbtfilya  buddh&ya  te 
namah  tadyath^  om  hMr  om  bhiir  om  hMr  om  ^odhaya  ^odhaya  vifo- 
dhaya  visodhaydsama  aamantdvabhdsdvaransL  gatigaganasvabh&vavi- 
9uddhe  abhishinchen^  tu  mim  sarvatathdyata  mgata  varavacban&m- 
fitabhishekair  mah^mudra^  mantrapadaih  clhara  dhara  mamlLyub 
santarani  sodhaya  sodhaya  msodhaya  vi^odhaya  gaganasvabh&vavi- 
9uddhe  ushnix^vijayapari^addhe  sahasrara^inisaiiichodite  sarvata- 
thagatlvalokioi  ^Aatp^ramit^parip^raiii  sarvatathdyatamatidasabhH" 
mtpratishfhite  »arvatathig8Ltahfida,jidhishfMnkdhish\\dte  madre 
mudre  mahimvLdrevajrakdja^amhatanaj^Bn^iiddhe  Barvakanii^yara9a- 
vi^uddhe  pratinivarti^a  mamayu/k  vtfuddhe  saryatath&gata^anuiy^ 
dhishfhdnddhishthite  om  muni  muxd  mahamoni  yimuni  vimoni  mahd" 
vimuni^  mati  mati  mah^mati  mamati^  sumatita^AdtabhClte  kotipa- 
ri^xxddhe  yi«3«tabuddhi9U(^A«®  hs  he  jaya  ja/ya  vijaya  vtjaya  aamara 

^  The  italics  represent  the  lestorations,  which  are  illegible  in  the 
Sanscrit. 

'  Dr.  Haas  corrects  this  to  abhiihinches. 

^  Dr.  Haas  adds  m  here. 

^  Dr.  Haas  thinks  the  inscription  is  in  error  here,  and  that  the 
preceding  six  words  should  end  in  ne  instead  of  ni . 

^  Dn  Haas  thinks  this  word  should  be  mahdmati. 

'  I  understand  that  sbu  is  an  impossible  combination  in  Sanscrit ; 
and  although  the  Sanscrit  character  is  missing  on  the  stone,  yet  the 
several  transcripts  in  the  other  characters  are  so  distinct  tiiat  I  do 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  abandon  it.  Dr.  Haas  suggests  vi§vata^,  or 
more  correctly  vifvato. 
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I  lahXara  mhharaya  gahharaya  §an>ahiiidhAdhlAl^kxi&A\ii&h- 
I  )iuAM«  htiddlu  huddht  vajrr  rajre  taaharajre  wivajrt 
^  j^^'"'^^'  ^l^ygarbht  vajrajealagarih»  tKijrodbhae* 
W  wip-d  eajripi  tajram  hhavaUt  mama  aarlrojii  (arfaiadid- 
B  *lifyspari;uddhir  bhavatu  me  saild  sarragatiparijU'lcllii^cbn 
urratAtliAgat^fcIia  mam  samufMantti  hadihi/d  hnddhyA  iriddhyfi 
iiddlij'&  bot/^yd  bodhaija  vibodha\/a  viiodhii^a  mochaya  vxnchaija  vtmo- 
diay*  inmochaya  ^odhaya  aodhaya  vitodhaya  vi^udhaya  saroantin 
notkrya  nuxhaya  inmintan^miparipuddbe  furva^Mdyotafarii^f  ^hi- 
iktluutaittuA/Ai^  mudr'  mudre  mahdmudre  mahdmudra'  manlrapadaify 
mdid. 

Xam9  earraMAd^dtaahalabdya  trailokya'  adbisbthite  aarvatatbil- 
f^tahftdayadhisbihlte  svabu  oamo  bha^ovate  ushi^tBhiLya  om  bh*- 
g«rat«  fodd^  vifaddhe  svah4  om  doiitnyurdadi?'  svkhi  om  bbfi- 
■h^'  sr&Iia  om  lokatiaiha  lam  aiaha.  om  meitrfyamudr*  wdhk  om 
gBganaganja  gam  evobd  om  samantabbiulra  sum  Bv&hA  om  vajrap^ni* 
nan  erihi  om  manjafrf  mom  sviiLit  om  sorvaniraraiiacMAitaMMM 
aam  vrUA  om  ktUdtiffarbAa  kshim  Evaba.     Oip  ;rl. 

TRlirsUTIOK. 

Om  1 '  adoration  to  tbo  holy  Budilba,  who  art  exalted  above  all 
the  tliree  wortda, — adoration  to  tbee ! — whicb  is  equivalcot  to  Om. 
Bh&tom,  bbCirom,  bhurom:'  Purify,  purify,  completely  purify,  com- 

'  I>r.  Haas  proposes  to  correct  tbis  to  mahdmudre. 

*  The  canoDH  of  Sanscrit  orthography  would  require  these  two 
vorda  to  be  combined  thus — traUoky&dhUhfhUa. 

*  i)«  here  seemB  to  be  redundant. 

*  Thifl  word  is  doubtiiiL     Dr.  Saaa  soggeste  bMytshfha. 

*  Dr.  Hails  corrects  this  to  itajrapand. 

'  Om  a  the  mystic  name  of  deity  among  the  Hindoa,  and  gene- 
nlly  forma  the  commencement  of  a  prayer. — Klaproth.  Fragmeni 
Bvtiddki^iiM,  p.  30. 

'  "  I  originally  suggoetcd  bhAr  bhuvah  war,  the  so-called  three 
tfAhfitit  or  mystioal  syllables  pronounced  before  every  daily  prayer, 
bal  MB  forced  to  believe  that  we  bavo  here  to  read  Milr  om,  bhAr 
tm,  JA4i-  em.  True,  I  have  never  read  bh4r  alone  aa  an  exclama- 
tlM),  Imt  always  the  whole  triumvirnto  together,  which  is  very 
mtnrsl  if  their  allegortcal  meaning  is  '  the  three  worlds.  Earth, 
Atnosphere,  and  Heaven.'  Still  in  this  place  all  the  different 
tntuenpts  svom  dearly  to  point  towards  iMr  om.  The  Saosciit 
r]i«ncter  for  it  (in  tbo  Tu  tea  ymt  i6w)  is  unique,  and  could  never 
be  nad  for  two  ayllables,  although  it  contains  enough  of  the  dif- 
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pletely  purify,  oh  thon  incomparable  one,  who  embracest  all  space, 
and  whose  splendour  has  appropriated  the  sphere  of  knowledge ! — 
thou  Sugata^  of  all  the  Tathagatas,'  whose  speech  is  blessing, 
and  who  art  immortal,  consecrate  me  by  sprinkling  me  with  holy 
water,  and  [consecrate]  the  great  Mndr&'  with  the  words  of  mystic 
prayers !  Give,  give  me  old  age,  oh  protector !  purify,  purify,  com- 
pletely purify,  completely  purify,  thou  who  art  purified  by  appro- 
priating the  celestial. sphere; — who  art  completely  purified  by  the 
all-powerful  Ushnisha,^ — illumined  by  a  thousand  rays,  and  looking 
on  all  the  Tathagatas, — accomplishing  the  six  perfections,  standing 
upon  the  ten  regions  embracing  the  knowledge  of  all  the  Tatha- 
gatas,— ^placed  on  the  sure  ground  of  the  hearts  of  all  the  Tatha- 
gatas,— oh  Mudra,  Mudra,  great  Mudra,  whose  body  is  pure  as  the 
body  of  a  thunderbolt, — purified  by  embracing  all  good  actions ! — 
renew  my  life,  oh  thou  pure  one,  who  standest  on  the  ordinances  of 
all  the  Tathagatas.  Om !  oh  sage,  sage,  great  sage !-— exalted  sage, 
exalted  sage,  thou  great  exalted  sage!— oh  Mati,'  Mati,  great 
Mati,  thou  Mamati,  who  hast  entered  the  real  state  of  sound 
knowledge,  —  purified  to  the  utmost  limit,  —  purified  by  all- 
embracing  knowledge  !  —  oh  victory,  victory,  universal  victory, 
universal  victory !  —  oh  battle,  battle  !  —  Sahhara,  Sahharayay 
Sabharaya  ! ' — [oh  Mudra]  standing  upon  the  -ground  of  all  the 
Buddhas  together ! — oh  purification !— oh  knowledge !— oh  Vajra,' 
Vajra,  thou  great  Vajra,  Suvajra,*  bearing  the  thunderbolt  in  thy 
womb, — bearing  victory  in  thy  womb, — bearing  signal  victory  in 

ferent  elements  [^  om,  9T  lihu  or  9T  hhH^  "^  r]  to  be  considered  a 

sort  of  monogram.  The  principle,  however,  is  quite  new  to  me,  as 
I  never  met  with  an  instance  of  it  in  manuscripts."  [Dr.  Saas,) 

*  Lit.  *'  The  welcome  one,"  a  title  of  Buddha. — ^umouf.  Intro- 
dtiction  d  Vhistoire  du  Boudhiime  Indien,  p.  77. 

'  Lit.  ^*  Come  in  like  manner,''  a  generic  designation  of  Buddha. 
— Ihid,  p.  76. 

'  Lit.  *^  Seal,"  a  personification  of  certain  Buddhist  signs  made 
with  the  fingers. —  Vassilief.  Le  Bauddume,  p.  143. 

*  The  Ushnisha  is  generally  understood  to  be  an  excrescence  on 
the  skull.  The  word  also  means  "  a  turban,"  **  the  curly  hair  with 
which  Buddha  was  bom,"  and  "  the  hair  on  the  head  tied  in  a  knot." 
— Bumouf,  Le  Lotus' de  la  bonne  lot,  p.  658. 

*  Lit.  "  Mind,"  a  personified  attribute. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  get  any  sense  out  of  these  ejaculations. 
^  Lit.  ''  Thunderbolt,"  a  personification. 

*  A  modified  form  of  Yiyra. 
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thy  womby— bearing  the  thunderbolt  and  lightning  in  thy  womb, — 
▼ho  hast  receiyed  thy  existence  from  the  thunderbolt, — who  art 
originated  in  the  thunderbolt  !^-oh  Yiyra, — endowed  with  the 
thunderbolt, — may  my  body  be  a  thunderbolt,  and  may  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  same  extend  oyer  all  its  essential  qualities! — ^may 
there  also  be  purification  of  aU  knowledge, — and  may  all  the 
Tath&gatas  take  up  their  abode  in  me ! — With  all  knowledge  and 
all  perfection,  oyer  teach,  ever  instruct,  ever  deliver,  ever  save,  ever 
purify,  and  ever  sanctify  me !  Deliver,  oh  deliver,  all  living  crea- 
tures, thou  who  art  purified  by  effulgence  of  light, — placed  on  the 
sure  ground  of  all  the  Tath&gatas,-— oh  Mudra,  Mudrd,  great 
Mudra,  great  Mudrd, — with  the  words  of  mystic  prayers !  Svdhd.^ 
Adoration  to  the  Ushnisha  of  all  the  Tath&gatas !— [oh  M udrd] 
ruling  over  the  three  worlds,  and  founded  upon  the  hearts  of  aU 
the  Tathagatas !  svdhd.  Adoration  to  the  sacred  Ushnisha ! — ^adora- 
tion to  Bhagavat !' — ^thou  purified,  supremely  purified  [Mudrd]  ! — 
oh  thou  who  bestowest  unlimited  age  !  svdhd.  Oh  thou  most  emi- 
nent, the  Lord  of  the  universe  {flokandthaj  J — lam*  svdhd.  Oh 
seal  of  Maitreya!'  9vdhd.  Oh  Gaganaganja!^  gam*  svdhd.  Oh 
Samantabhadra!'  aam*  svdhd.  Oh  Vajrapani  !•  vam*  svdhd.  Oh 
Manjusri  P  mam*  svdhd.  Oh  Sarvanivaranavishkambhin!^  sam* 
svdhd.     Oh  Kalnti^gaxhlia,  \^  kshim*  svdhd.     Om  sri. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  dhdranis,  by  writers  on 
Buddhism,  and  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  on 


^  Svdhd  is  generally  left  untranslated.  Its  use  is  analogous  to 
"  Amen.*' 

*  Lit.  "The  Fortunate,"  a  title  of  Buddha. —  Schlagintweit. 
Buddhism  in  Tihet,  p.  4. 

'  Name  of  the  future  Buddha. 

*  Name  of  a  Bodhisattva. 

*  Ditto. —  Vassilief.  Le  BouddismSf  p.  267. 

•  The  Bubduer  of  evil  spirits. — Schlagintweit.  Buddhism  in  Tibet, 
p.  114. 

'  Wie  god  of  wisdom. — Ibid,  p.  65. 
^  Name  of  a  Bodhisattva. 

•  Ditto. 

♦  "  These  syllables  have  no  sense  in  themselves,  and  are  merely 
repetitions  of  the  first  syllable  of  the  name  invoked  in  each  phrase, 
with  a  nasal  sound  affixed  to  it.  Perhaps  it  means  that  a  stop  is  to 
be  made  for  meditation  on  the  particular  merits  of  each  Bodhisattva. 
But  it  may  also  be  an  abbreviation,  indicative  of  the  repetition  of 
the  whole  formula.''  (^Dr.  Haas.) 
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the  mysteries  of  that  abstruse  subject.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that,  according  to  the  general  definition,  they  are  certain 
mystical  formulae,  supposed  to  carry  with  them  a  magical 
influence  in  the  recitation,  and  this  influence  is  not  simply 
dependent  on  their  utterance  as  a  whole,  but  is  supposed  to 
be  inherent  in  the  single  words,  and  even  in  the  separate 
letters  of  the  forms.  In  a  system  where  all  the  objects  of 
sense  are  but  so  many  ideas  in  a  world  of  unreality,  words 
constitute  not  merely  names,  but  the  actual  essence  of  the 
things  named  ;  and  the  possession  of  the  name  is  conse- 
quently the  possession  of  the  object.  This  may  account  for 
the  incoherent  and  almost  meaningless  ejaculations  observable 
throughout  the  inscription  ;  and  it  is  but  a  refinement  of  the 
same  notion  to  attribute  a  similar  virtue  to  the  elements  of 
which  the  words  are  made  up.  From  words  and  letters,  the 
same  occult  efficacy  was  transferred  to  sjrmbols  made  by  a 
particular  placing  of  the  fingers,  which  is  called  mudrA^  or 
"  the  seal,''  and  this  appears  to  be  personified  here  as  an 
object  of  adoration.^ 

The  above  translation  seems  to  be  tolerably  near  the  mean- 
ing of  the  text ;  and  although  after  every  effort  at  recon- 
struction, a  few  granmiatical  solecisms  still  remain,  yet  I 
believe  there  are  very  few  places  now,  where  the  original 
syllables  are  not  correctly  restored.  It  is  indeed  interesting 
to  have  an  exact  interpretation  of  the  text ;  but  the  main 
thing  for  our  present  purpose,  is  to  identifiy  the  vocables 
without  error ;  and  when  once  assured  of  the  powers  of  the 
Sanscrit  characters,  we  can  proceed  with  confidence  to  the 
analysis  and  restoration  of  the  several  transliterations. 

The  dhdrani  concludes  near  the  end  of  the  fourth  line  on 
the  stone,  thus : — "with  the  words  of  mystic  prayers  {mantra). 
Svdhd"  The  doxology  that  follows  is  only  found  in  one  of 
the  transliterations.  From  the  remarks  of  Bumouf  on  the 
subject,'  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  concluding  piece  is 
the  mantra  alluded  to  in  the  final  sentence  of  the  dhdranL 

*  See  Vassilief  8  "  Le  Bouddisme,"  translated  by  La  Comme,  p. 
li\,  passim. 
'  Introdaotion  k  rhistoire  du  Bouddisme  Indian,  p.  540. 
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It  may  be  remarked  that  the  inTocation  Om  Murom  srdM, 
by  which  the  Chinese  and  three  of  the  others  commence,  ia 
omitted  in  the  Sanscrit. 

Immediately  below  the  Sanscrit  text  is  the  transcript  in 
three  horizontal  lines  of  Tibetan  characters,  bolow  which  are 
four  lines  of  Tibetan  in  smaller  characters.  The  Tibetan 
character  being  a  direct  derivative  from  the  Devanagari,*  it 
might  be  expected  that  this  would  prove  the  most  important 
of  the  transcripts  for  identifying  the  original  text.  tJn- 
fortunately  however,  the  breaks  in  the  face  of  the  st^ne  are 
so  extensive,  that  not  much  more  than  half  of  the  writing  is 
preeerved ;  and  the  indistinctness  of  that,  probably,  has  led 
the  copyist  into  so  many  errors  and  omisBions,  that  the 
Inciag  serves  for  little  more  than  mere  hints ;  but  it  may  in 
great  part  be  corrected  by  the  other  traTiacripta.  This  con- 
tains the  introductory  invocation  Om  hhur  om  svd/i&,  and  the 
dAdi-ani  occupies  about  two  lines  and  a  third  ;  the  remaining 
portion  being  totally  difiereut  from  the  Sanscrit,  though  it  is 
evidently  Sanscrit  also. 

The  first  of  the  vertical  portions  below  the  preceding, 
beginning  from  the  left  hand,  is  in  that  fonn  of  the  Mongol 
known  as  the  Bilshpah  ^  alphabet.  This  consists  of  twenty 
lines  in  large  characters,  the  lines  succeeding  from  left  to 
right ;  which  are  followed  by  eight  lines  of  Mongolian  in 
a  smaller  character.  The  transcript  commences  with  the 
invocation  Om  hh&r  om  »rdha,  and  contains  the  whole  of  the 
dhirani,  but  nothing  additional. 

Although  the  history  of  this  alphabet  and  writing  is  dis- 

'  The  Tibetan  charact«rB  were  invented  by  Thumi  Sainbhota,  the 
Prime  MintBtcr  of  Srongtsan  Garapo.  King  of  Tibet,  from  iho 
Devaaagari  alphabet,  about  the  middle  of  tho  seventh  century. — 
Sehli>sintvicit.    HuddMim  in  Tibet,  p,  65. 

*  Thia  is  a  SauBcrit  name  Till  Bithpah,  which  is  trunsferred  into 

ChineMbythecharacterBAJ9.Ei^««»-?'»'«i^l|'fi  ^  M  B 
PthklA-iof-pti.  Pallas  writes  the  namo  Pagba.  Remusnt  giveB  it 
Hiwpii,  Paapa,  B&achpah,  and  Pa-Hse-pn,  in  different  places  of  his 
£»eierrhet  »ur  U»  langue*  Tariaret.  Elnproth  ubcb  Bhachbah,  as 
tbo  Tibetan  transcript  of  the  original  Sanscrit.     Pnuthier  qbos  Fa- 
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tinctly  related  in  the  Ohinese  axmalsy  yet  its  actual  existenoe 
seems,  up  to  a  very  recent  period,  to  have  been  a  matter  of 
doubt  with  European  writers. 

Chinese  history  tells  us  that  the  emperor  Kubla  com- 
missioned the  Tibetan  lama  B&shpah  to  construct  an  alphabet 
or  syllabary  specially  adapted  to  the  Mongol  language.  His 
task  was  completed,  and  the  alphabet  initiated  for  public  use 
by  an  imperial  decree  in  1269.  Schools  for  the  study  of  this 
character  were  also  instituted  the  same  year.  Several  notices 
on  record  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  Chinese  never  took 
willingly  to  the  use  of  this  alphabet ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
it  was  the  official  writing  during  the  Yuen  dynasty ;  and  it 
appears  to  be  the  one  known  as  the  Mongolian  character  in 
the  Chinese  records  of  that  period. 

Pallas  gives  the  same  account  of  B&shpah's  invention,^ 
derived  apparently  from  a  Mongol  source ;  and  the  last  plate 
in  his  work  contains  what  he  calls  a  specimen  of  B&shpah's 
square  character,'  but  he  does  not  tell  us  where  he  got  it. 
That  plate  has  been  repeatedly  quoted  as  the  first  specimen 
of  B&shpah's  alphabet  published  in  Europe ;  but  I  am  very 
doubtful  if  B&shpah  had  anything  to  do  with  the  character 
there  given,^  or  if  Pallas  had  ever  seen  the  writing  invented 

\  Sammlungen  historisoher  Naohriohten  iiber  die  Mongolischen 
Yolkerschaften,  vol.  ii.  p.  358. 

»  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  plate  22. 

'  Whdn  on  a  visit  to  the  great  lamasary  Yung-ho-knng,  in  Peking, 
I  obsorvod  in  one  of  the  temples  a  pall  inscribed  in  the  common 
Tibetan  character,  with  a  horizontal  heading  in  a  obaracter  which 
was  unknown  to  mo.  I  thought  it  of  sufficient  interest  to  take  a 
copy  of  it,  which  I  give  here : — 

fi  lUuiiiiliiliPiljoipyioLifiliP 

om    a     d     t    i     i    t     u    A  06  k  kh  ng  eh  eK  gn  i  th  n 

uiouiiunniQiHiNR2iiFxs:s::aira3iziaia)i^^Pi5fci[uii 

pph  m     y  r  I   b  v  j  8  ya  g        ds  th*  to  sh  h*  b 

^?|,rtirliisi(gcDiaiMBi|gfiiFii 

ri  ri  It    It     kr 

Subsequently,  when  I  saw  Pallas'  work  for  the  first  time,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  my  copy  almost  identical  with  his  plate,  except 
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by  that  celebrated  lama ;  for  it  will  be  observed  that  all  the 
known  examples  resemble  much  more  closely  the  commoa 
Tibetan  character,  than  does  that  of  Pallas^  which  is  evi- 
dently a  modification  of  the  Scharr  form. 

In  the  Appendix  to  Courtin's  "  Enoyclop^die  Modeme," 
Elaproth,  in  an  article  on  *'  Grammaire  g^n^rale,"  gives  an 
alphabet  which  he  calls  "Squaro  Landsha,"'  being  nearer  in 
resemblimoe  to  Bdshpah'a  than  the  preceding ;  but  though 
some  have  taken  it  to  be  identical  with  his  invention,  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  diroct  connection  between  the  two. 

Schmidt  aeema  to  ignore  the  existence  of  a  separate  alpha- 
bet under  the  name  of  Bashpah,  as  having  been  ever  used 
among  the  ^longols.^ 

Bemusat  says  this  alphabet  waa  never  used  out  of  Tibet, 
notwithstanding  the  reiterated  orders  of  the  emperors.'  He 
promisee  to  give  an  exemplar  of  the  alphabet  in  his  second 
volame,  from  the  Sith  hung  keen  lith,  together  with  some  ex- 
planatory details ;  but  the  aotiond  volume  never  appeared. 
Never  having  seen  an  instance  of  the  employment  of  thia 
character,  ho  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  diveat  himself  of 
the  idea,  that  the  invention  of  G^hpah  was  nothing  more 
than  the  application  to  the  Mongolian  language,  of  the  com- 
mon characters  used  by  the  Tibetans  at  the  present  day. 
That  bypotbesis  however  is  totally  refuted  by  the  present 
inscription,  where  we  have  the  Tibetan  portion  in  the  identi- 
cal characlor  used  by  that  people  now,  and  the  Mongol  portion 
in  the  B4shpah  character. 

Klaproth,  while  arguing  for  thia  writing  having  been  used 
in  China,  says  there  are  a  great  many  medals  of  Kubla  khan 
in  existence,  of  which  the  legend  is  entirely  or  in  part  in  the 


that  he  gives  an  additional  portion  at  the  beginning  and  end;  but 
he  gives  no  explanation  of  what  are  the  characters.  I  conclude, 
from  examination,  thut  they  are  aimply  the  alphabet,  nod  have 
identified  the  greater  number  with  tolerable  probability ;  believing 
that  thu  additional  ones  given  by  FaUaa  are  compounda. 

'  Plate  7. 

'  Forvchungen  im  Oebiete  der  iilteren  religiiiscn,  politischen,  und 
Utdrariacheo  BilJungsgeschicbte  der  Viilker  Uttlel  Asiens. 

■  Beuharohes  eur  les  lauguea  Tartares,  p.  193. 
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square  characters.^  These  seem  to  be  the  only  evidence  that 
he  was  able  to  addace  of  the  use  of  this  character  in  China. 
While  I  think  it  very  doubtful  however,  whether  there  be 
any  such  medals  of  the  reign  of  Kubla,  it  is  very  easy  to 
understand  how  Klaproth  should  have  been  led  into  such  a 
mistake.  I  have  never  seen  any,  or  a  description  of  any  in 
Chinese  books  on  medals ;  but  I  have  a  number  of  coins  in 
the  B&shpah  character,  dating  at  various  periods  from  1308 
to  1354. 

I  have  seen  several  stone  slabs  inscribed  with  this  character, 
and  notices  of  a  good  many  more,  the  present  one  dating  so 
late  as  1345.  In  1307,  it  is  recorded  that  Polo  Timor,  a  high 
dignitary,  presented  to  the  emperor  a  copy  of  the  Heaou  king, 
or  "  Book  of  Filial  piety,"  written  in  the  B&shpah  character, 
which  the  monarch  ordered  to  be  printed  and  circulated.  I 
am  only  aware  of  one  little  book  in  that  character  having 
survived  to  the  present  day,  i.e.  the  Plh  kea  sing,  or  "  Book 
of  Surnames,"  which  has  been  preserved  by  being  reprinted 
in  the  King  chuen  pae  peen,  a  work  in  120  books,  published 
in  1581,  consisting  of  extracts  from  other  works  on  every 
class  of  subjects.  The  eighty-first  book  is  occupied  ex- 
clusively with  the  reprint  of  the  Plh  kea  sing;  but  so  un- 
mercifully mutilated  are  the  characters,  that  without  the 
Chinese  key,  it  would  have  been  an  utter  impossibility  to 
have  deciphered  them.  These  facts  then  leave  little  doubt 
that  this  character  was  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
China,  till  near  the  end  of  the  Yuen  dynasty. 

In  1838,  H.  Conon  von  GFabelentz  published  the  first  speci- 
men in  Europe,  of  the  actual  employment  of  the  character.' 
This  was  an  inscription  in  the  Mongolian  language,  which 
he  had  extracted  from  a  reprint  of  the  Shlh  mlh  tseuen  hwa, 
a  Chinese  work  on  lapidary  inscriptions,  first  published  in 
1618. 

A  silver  plate  with  a  gilt  inscription  in  this  same  character, 
was  found  in  1846,  in  the  district  of  Minusinsk  and  govem- 

'  M^moires  relatifs  k  TAsie,  tome  ii. 

'  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Kunde  des  Moigenlandes,  vol.  ii.  p.  1,  etc. 
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ment  of  Jenissei,  in  Eaateru  Siberia.  This  was  deposited  in 
the  Asiatic  MuBoum  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Peters- 
burg; and  gave  rise  to  a,  protracted  controversy  in  varioua 
periodicals  between  Mosara.  Habakkuk,  Grigoriof,  Hyacinth, 
Schmidt,  Schott,  and  Baazarof.  Mr.  Origorief  published  a 
^caimile  and  aa  essay  on  the  subject,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Administration  of  the  Interior.' 

An  edict  in  honour  of  Confucius  published  by  the  emperor 
Woo-t«ung  on  his  accession  in  1307,  was  engraved  in  the 
Chinese  language,  and  in  the  Chinese  and  Boshpah  Mongol 
characters.  An  impression  of  the  same  is  preserved  in  the 
Asiatic  Museum  at  Pctorsburg,  and  a  copy  of  it  was  given 
by  Father  Hyacinth  in  his  n'ork  on  the  statistics  of  the 
Chinese  empire.* 

In  1S53,  another  silver  plate,  with  an  inscription  similar 
to  tho  preceding,  was  discovered  at  Verchni  TJdinsk,  to  the 
east  of  Lake  Baikal ;  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Hermitage 
Palace  in  Petersburg.  An  account  of  this  was  given  by  Mr. 
Sav^lief  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
ArehiiH)Iogical  Society  at  Petersburg.^  These  plates  seem  to 
have  been  signets  given  to  military  envoys,  and  those  holding 
imperial  commissions. 

In  a>i  article  on  Sanscrit  and  Mongolian  characters  by  Mr. 
Edidns,  published  in  1855,*  he  has  given  a  facsimile  repro- 
duction of  the  PlA  kea  sing,  from  the  King  rhrien  ptie  })em. 

Without  knowing  anything  of  what  had  been  done  by 
Von  Oabelcntz  and  the  Russian  orientalists,  I  chanced  ono 
day  during  the  occupation  of  Shanghae  city  by  the  Triad 
rebels  in  1854,  to  notice  in  the  Confucian  temple,  an  in- 
scription in  this  character,'  which  proved  to  be  a  transcript 

'  Juumol  Asiatique,  5°  seric,  pp.  527-558. 

•  Ibid.  p.  526. 

'  Ibid.  pp.  527-558. 

*  TruneactioDs  of  the  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
part  V.  pp.  101-108  and  5  plates. 

'  The  Confucian  tstople  was  afterwards  burnt  down,  and  thia  slab 
was  broken  and  otherwise  injureti  by  the  fire.  Wben  Shanghae 
waa  retuken  by  the  imperialists,  the  temple  was  robuUt  in  another 
port  of  the  city,  and  moat  of  Uie  old  tablets  found  u  place  in  the 
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of  an  edict  by  Kubia  khan,  tlie  Chinese  original  of  which 
was  engraved  below  it.  At  some  risk  and  trouble  I  procured 
a  few  impressions  from  this  stone,  and  sent  one  of  them, 
through  Sir  John  Bowring,  to  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  in 
London,  where  it  still  remains.  A  short  article  on  the  sub- 
ject, by  myself,  appeared  in  the  ''  Transactions  of  the  China 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,"^  for  1855,  giving  a 
copy  of  the  inscription  in  the  Mongol  and  Chinese  characters, 
and  also  cuts  of  several  coins  of  the  Yuen  dynasty.*  There 
is  also  a  restoration  of  the  commencement  of  the  Pih  kea 
sing  noticed  above. 

In  1860,  M.  Pauthier  gave  a  French  translation  of  the 
inscription  which  I  had  published  in  the  Hongkong  Trans- 
actions. This  appeared  in  the  Journal  Asiatique,'  together 
with  some  interesting  details  on  the  B&shpah  alphabet. 

The  same  year  a  very  neat  fount  of  type  for  this  character 
was  cast  at  the  Imprimerie  Imp^riale  at  Paris,  under  the  in- 
structions of  M.  Pauthier. 

An  article  which  I  had  written  on  the  Mongolian  inscrip- 

new  erection.  This  place  was  afterwards  used  as  a  lodging  for  the 
British  officers  daring  the  military  occupation  of  that  city ;  and  in 
their  little  arrangements  to  make  things  comfortable,  all  the  in- 
scribed tablets  in  the  walls  had  been  covered  with  plaster  and 
whitewash.  The  Mongolian  slab  1  could  never  find  again,  and  on 
a  visit  to  the  place  in  company  with  Dr.  Lamprey,  he  told  me  he 
had  seen  the  stone  in  question  used  as  a  block  for  chopping  on. 

»  Part  V.  pp.  65-81. 

*  I  may  be  allowed  here  to  notice  some  confusion  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  printing  of  that  article.  The  cut  of  the  coin  to  note  || 
on  page  55  is  erroneously  placed  as  note  *  on  page  58.  The  note 
marked  ||  at  the  foot  of  page  55  should  be  referred  to  the  word  PIA, 
in  the  third  line  of  page  56.     The  Mongol  letter  p,  placed  on  its 

side,   thus  jTT ,  on  page  64,  should  be  ^\  .     The  four  Mongol 

characters  at  the  top  of  page  65  are  upside  down.  Engravings  of 
some  of  these  coins  may  be  seen  in  an  article  by  C.  B.  Hillier,  on 
"  Chinese  Coinage,''  in  the  Transactions  of  the  China  Branch  of  the 
Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  part  ii.,  1848-50,  pp.  105-110;  also  in  the 
works  of  De  Chaudoixs  Endlicher,  and  others,  on  Chinese  numis- 
matics. A  special  article  by  Pauthier,  on  one  of  these  coins, 
appeared  in  the  Journal  Asiatique,  5"^®'  serie,  torn.  xv.  pp.  321-337, 
1860. 
'  Yol.  xix.  pp.  5-47. 
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Hon,  translated  and  published  by  Von  Gabelentz,  in  tbe 
"  Zeitachrift,"  was  translated  into  French  by  M.  J*authier, 
and  appeared  in  the  Journal  Asiatique  for  1862.' 

Botli  this  inscription  and  the  edict  of  £nbla  were  re- 
produced with  tile  now  type,  in  tho  Appendix  to  Pauthier's 
splendid  edition  of  Marco  Polo. 

The  vertical  portion  to  the  right  of  the  Mongol  is  in  the 
Ouigour  character,  consisting  of  twenty  lines  in  a  large  type 
and  twelve  in  a  smaller.  The  large  character  part  oorro- 
sponda  almoat  literally  throughout  with  the  Sanscrit.  There 
is  no  initial  invocation,  and  tho  dosology  at  the  end  of  the 
lUkdrani  is  a  transcript  of  the  Sanscrit,  with  one  slight 
deviation. 

Tbe  Ouigour  branch  of  the  Turkish  race  seem  to  have 
been  in  close  proximity  and  intercourse  with  the  Mongols 
darmg  the  Yuen  dynasty.  They  are  reported  to  have  been 
in  possession  of  nn  alphabet  and  literature  from  au  unknown 
antiquity ;  and  scholars  are  divided  in  their  opinions  as  to 
the  origin  of  their  written  character.  Tho  Syriac,"  the 
SobcDan,'  and  the  Zend,'  have  each  been  proposed  as  the  most 
probable  source  whence  derived.  The  earliest  mention  of 
Onigour  literature  is  to  be  found  in  the  Chinese  records, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  at  which  time  we  are 
informed,  that  they  possessed  in  their  language  Maou's  "Book 
of  Odes,"  the  "  Confucian  Analects,"  and  the  "  Book  of  Filial 
piety,"  besides  some  Poets  and  Historians.^ 

In  giviug  an  analysis  of  a  catatogiie  of  Buddhist  works, 
published  in  China  in  1306,  Professor  Julien  makes  the 
Ibllowiag  interesting  remarks,  bearing  on  Ouigour  literature: 

"  The  last  preface  dated  in  1306,  gives  the  names  of  twenty- 
nine  Mpant  versed  in  tho  Tibetan,  Ouigour,  Sanscrit,  and 
Cliinese  languages,  who  were  charged,  as  appears  by  the 


*  Vol.  six.  pp.  461-471. 

'  Kumuint,  Ricberchea  sur  lea  laoguea  Tortorca,  p.  29,  pattitn. 
'  Khtprutb,  Abbandlang  iibi:r  diu  Spradie  und  Schrit't  dei  Uigoren, 
p.  53. 

•  Jlands,  Grammaire  Turke,  p.  xvi. 
"        nt,  Recherohea,  etc.  p.  284. 
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preface  of  1289,  to  compare  the  texts  with  each  other,  to 
collate  the  translations,  and  to  revise  and  fix  them  defi- 
nitively for  the  general  reimpression.  Their  work,  begun  in 
1285,  was  finished  in  1287.  Among  these  savam,  we  observe 
a  Buddhist  priest  from  Tourfan,  versed  in  the  knowledge  of 
every  branch  of  the  sacred  literature,  who  was  charged  by 
imperial  order  to  verify  the  Indian  words,  and  an  acade- 
mician, named  To-in-tou-tong,  who  was  commissioned  to 
translate  the  Ouigour  words.  An  extremely  curious  fact,  un- 
known hitherto,  seems  to  result  from  the  last-named  fact, 
that  is,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Buddhist  books  must 
have  been  translated  into  Ouigour  for  the  use  of  the  subjects 
of  the  Chinese  empire  who  spoke  that  language.  This  con- 
jecture is  fully  justified  by  the  following  testimony.  I  read 
in  the  history  of  celebrated  Buddhists,  published  under  the 
Sung  in  988,  a  passage  which  shows  that  anciently  the 
Buddhist  books  were  translated,  not  only  in  Tibetan  and 
in  Chinese,  but  also  in  the  languages  of  people  now  under 
submission  to  the  Chinese,  and  whom  the  latter  treated  as 
barbarians: — 'When  the  Sutras  and  works  on  discipline 
from  India  were  taken  to  Koutch^,  on  the  north  of  the 
Tsung-ling  mountains,  to  Ldou-lan,  to  Kharachar,  to  Ehotan, 
and  to  Khashgar,  the  natives  not  understanding  the  language 
of  India,  the  books  were  translated  for  them  into  the  bar- 
barian languages  which  they  spoke.'  Now  several  of  the  above- 
named  countries,  which  at  present  form  part  of  Bucharia, 
were  previously  occupied  by  Ouigour  tribes,  at  the  epoch  when 
our  catalogue  was  published.  Scarcely  more  than  two  or 
three  Ouigour  manuscripts  are  known  in  the  great  libraries 
of  Europe ;  should  there  exist  then  at  Peking  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Buddhist  books  in  this  ancient  dia- 
lect of  oriental  Turkish,  so  precious  for  philology,  and  so 
little  known,  it  would  be  an  object  of  the  highest  interest,  to 
purchase  them  there  at  any  price,  and  to  place  them  within 
the  reach  of  scholars.*'  ^ 

Of  the  very  few  specimens  of  the  ancient  language  and 

'  Melanges  de  G^ographie  Asiatiqae,  pp.  223,  224. 
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literature  of  the  Onigours  known  in  Europe,  the  oldeBt  of 
the  manuacripts  does  not  date  earlier  than  the  lOtb  century.' 

^Then  ibe  Mongols  under  Genghis  khan  began  to  attain 
their  immense  power,  they  were  a  comparatively  unpolished 
people,  and  possessed  no  literature  of  their  own.  On  tho 
defeat  of  tlie  Naimans  by  that  nation,  Tatatonggo,  the  secre- 
tsr}'  of  the  Naiman  prince,  a  Ouigour  by  birth,  was  made 
prisoner;  but  was  instated  by  Qenghts  as  Professor  of  the 
Chiigour  language  and  literature,  for  the  benefit  of  his  sub- 
ject-s,  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  Jlongol  nation.'  Being 
thuB  initiated  into  the  literature  of  the  Ouigours,  as  a  matter 
of  aeceasity  the  Mongols  had  naturally  fallen  into  the  habit 
of  using  the  same  character  for  the  purpose  of  committing 
their  own  language  to  writing ;  and  this  practice  continued. 
to  prevail  duringthesupremacyof  Ogdai,  Giiyu,  and  Manggu, 
the  three  successors  of  Genghis  khan.  Huysbruk,  who  went 
on  u)  embassy  to  the  Mongolian  court,  from  France,  in  1253, 
speaking  of  the  Ouiguur  characters,  sa3'8 : — "  Mangu  khan  has 
sent  to  your  Majesty  (St.  Louis)  letters  written  in  tho  Mongol 
or  Tartar  language,  but  in  Ouigour  characters."^ 

When  the  dynasty  took  possession  of  China,  under  the 
succeeding  monarch,  Kubla,  and  the  exigencies  of  a  fixed 
goTerament  were  more  urgent,  the  inadequacy  of  the  Ouigour 
character  fully  to  express  the  articulalions  and  vocables  of  the 
Mongol  language  were  felt  to  be  a  source  of  embarrassment. 
As,  it  would  seem,  no  man  among  the  Mongols  was  found  to 
poeseas  sufficient  philological  tact  and  inventive  skill  to  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  the  venerable  Tibetan  lama  Saadja  Ban- 
dida,  under  special  invitation,  took  up  his  residence  at  the 
court  of  Kubla,  and  applied  himself  to  the  task  of  so  modi- 
fying the  Ouigour  character  as  to  adapt  it  to  tho  require- 
ments of  the  Mongol.  In  his  scheme,  he  had  retained  the 
fourteen  Ouigour  consonants,  but  he  died  wliile  engaged  on 
the  work,  leaving  it  still  incomplete.     The  result  was,  the 

'  Davids,  Grammaire  Ttirke,  p.  xviii. 

'  Ibid.  p.  xviii,    Kinproth,  Abhindlung  Uber  die  Sprache  und 
Sohrilt  der  Uiguren,  pp.  54,  53. 
'  KJaprotli,  AWiandiung,  etc.  p.  56, 
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scription  now  under  consideration.  As  we  know  that  the  use 
of  the  Ouigour  character  on  these  signets  was  prohibited  in 
1278^  it  must  have  been  made  previous  to  that  date. 

The  portion  to  the  right  of  the  Ouigour  is  in  the  Neuchih 
character,  consisting  of  twenty-seven  lines  of  large  size  and 
twenty-one  lines  of  a  smaller  type.  The  large  character 
portion  is  almost  a  counterpart  of  the  Sanscrit,  down  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  twenty-fifth  line,  where  the  dhdrani 
concludes.  It  commences  with  the  invocation  Om  bhiir  am 
svdhd,  the  same  as  the  Chinese  and  others,  and  the  portion 
following  the  dhdrani  is  evidently  a  doxology,  though  I  have 
only  succeeded  in  identifying  a  small  portion  of  it. 

Although  the  name  of  this  writing  is  not  imknown  to 
orientab'sts,  yet  beyond  the  name  very  few  facts  have  been 
gathered;  and  this  inscription  I  believe  to  be  imique,  not 
only  as  giving  a  correct  specimen  of  the  caligraphy^  but  as 
being  the  only  piece  yet  discovered,  in  which  there  is  any 
clue  to  the  powers  of  the  characters. 

The  Neuchih  Tartars  succeeded  the  Tsitans  as  the  dominant 
power  in  the  north  of  China,  in  the  early  part  of  the  12th 
century,  under  the  name  of  the  Xin  dynasty.  Originally  a 
rude  unlettered  tribe,  they  were  dependent  upon  the  Chinese 
and  Tsitans  for  their  correspondence  and  Uterary  negotiations ; 
but  they  learned  to  rise  with  their  position,  and  it  was  not 
long  ere  they  began  to  feel  the  inconvenience  of  transacting 
their  diplomacy  through  interpreters  in  an  alien  language. 
Impressed  no  doubt  with  the  importance  of  possessing  a 
national  literature,  the  preliminary  necessity  of  a  written 
character  capable  of  expressing  the  sounds  of  their  language 
became  apparent.  They  saw  that  their  predecessors  and 
vanquished  rivals,  the  Tsitans,  had  been  placed  at  a  similar 
disadvantage  at  the  beginning  of  their  rule,  and  had  in- 
vented a  character  which  had  been  the  national  writing  of 
the  Leaou  dynasty  for  about  two  hundred  years.^  Following 
their  precedent,  Akuta,  the  founder  of  the  Kin,  resolved  upon 


^  I  only  know  of  the  existence  of  one  inscription  in  this  character, 
and  as  there  is  no  translation  of  it  in  Chinese  or  any  other  language, 
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hftTing  Bpocial  resourcea  far  redacitig  to  writing  tho  language 
of  hiB  tribe;  Bnd  having;  among  liis  captives  nanny  subjocts 
of  the  CliincsG  and  also  of  tht;  Leaou,  a  special  study  was 
made  of  the  literature  of  these  two  nations.  The  result  was 
that  an  imperial  commission,  consisting  of  0»y^,  Moulianho, 
and  Kuhahin,  was  appointed  to  form  a  new  set  of  symbols, 
from  the  elements  of  the  Chinese  pattern-hand  characters,  on 
the  anme  principle  as  those  of  the  Taitaa,  but  adapted  to  the 
Boands  of  their  national  language'  In  a  few  months  the 
characters  were  formed,  and  an  imperial  decree  issued  in 
th«  eighth  month  of  the  year  1119,  ordered  their  general 
adoption.*  In  1138,  Ha-tsung,  tlie  tliird  emperor,  originated 
a  new  set  of  characters  for  tlie  Neuchih  language,  and  these 
were  named  Small  Neuchih  characters;  while  those  which 
Kahshin  and  his  colleagues  had  invented  were  termed  the 
L«rge  Neuchih  characters.'  The  Small  characters  were  brought 
into  use  officially,  in  the  fifth  month  of  the  year  1145.* 

The  Vundaliam  attendant  on  the  overthrow  of  dj-nasties  in 
China,  has  been  especially  destructive  to  the  literary  pro- 
ductions of  the  conquered  party,  ond  it  is  scarcely  to  he  ex- 
pected that  many  traces  of  the  literary  ingenuity  of  the 
Neuchiha  would  survive  their  subjection  to  another  race.  A 
note  to  the  Suh  wan  hern  t\tng  k'nou  tells  us  that  the  Chinese 
CUsaics  and  Histories  were  translated  in  this  character ;  and 
a  catalogue  of  the  imperial  library  during  the  Miug^  gives 

it  remaiae  at  prewnt  s  dead  letter.  The  following  five  characters 
MB  jweserved  with  their  interpretation  in  tba  Chinese  "  Topography 
of  Chiog-tih  prefecture.''  ^^  I  (as  used  by  the  emperor);  S^ 
An  imperial  order ;  ^  To  rim ;  pfl  Horse ;  ^^  Urgent.  The 
history  of  the  Leaou  ilyuasty  Bpcuka  of  un  edict  having  been 
engraved  on  stone,  in  the  cimmotera  of  tlm  Tsitans,  Turks,  and 
Chinese,  but  1  am  aol  aware  if  that  iuacription  is  still  extant. 

■  5bA  wan  Aiwn  fun^  <t'<ioN,  book  lB-1,  p.  31.  De  Uailla,  Histoire 
g^iTHlc  lie  la  Chiae,  torn.  viii.  p.  390. 

'  Kin  ilu,  book  2,  p.  I-l.     Rutig  kctn  luh,  book  214,  p.  14. 

>  SuJ*  Kitn  htm  Pang  k'aov,  book  164,  p.  31.  Tung  kwn  kang  mtiA 
8«i  fMM,  book  10,  p.  42. 

•  Kin  du,  book  3,  p.  27.     JTung  iten  luh,  book  215,  p.  13. 

'   ff'm  yiwii  m  (Am  m&h,  book  IB,  p.  2. 
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the  titles  of  fifteen  works  in  the  Neuchih  character.  Whether 
any  of  these  are  still  in  existence  is  I  think  at  least  doubtful, 
but  M.  Bosny  expresses  a  more  hopeful  view  of  the  case.^ 

That  the  language  and  literature  of  the  Keuchihs  did  not 
at  once  disappear  with  the  extinction  of  the  dynasty  we  have 
evidence,  for  in  1407,  when  a  translatorial  institution  was 
established  by  the  Ming,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  corre- 
spondence with  foreign  nations,  one  of  the  languages  to  which 
special  attention  was  directed  was  the  Neuchih.  The  students 
were  examined  periodically,  and  the  most  efficient  appointed 
to  offices  in  connection  with  the  embassies.  In  1470  seven 
interpreters  were  officially  designated  for  the  Neuchih  lan- 
guage, and  the  number  was  afterwards  increased  to  nine.  The 
translatorial  office  was  re-established  on  the  accession  of  the 
present  dynasty  in  1644,  with  a  president  and  corps  of  fifty- 
six  professors.  Long  before  this,  however,  it  is  probable  that 
the  cumbrous  Neuchih  character  had  become  obsolete,  for  in 
the  accounts  we  have  of  the  invention  or  rather  adaptation  of 
the  present  Manchu  character,  there  is  no  hint  of  any  kind 
of  writing  in  existence  peculiar  to  the  tribe.  The  Manohus 
being  the  actual  descendants  of  the  Kin  dynasty  Neuchihs, 
there  would  scarcely  be  a  distinct  language,  and  we  conse- 
quently find  the  Neuchih  department  of  the  translators'  office 
suppressed  in  1659^  and  the  ancient  Neuchih  character 
entirely  superseded  by  the  modem  Manchu. 

Remusat,  in  his  ''  Recherches  sur  les  langues  Tartares,''  has 
written  at  greater  length  on  this  subject  than  any  ether 
European  author,  having  collected  together  what  few  notices 
he  could  find  in  Chinese  works;  but  having  never  BG&a.  a 

^  He  says:  <'  When  the  friends  o£  science  shall  have  undertaken 
scientific  journeys,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  great  public  and 
private  Ubraries  of  China,  libraries  whose  number  is  immense,  and 
the  preservation  of  which  has  been  the  object  of  the  greatest  care 
and  attention,  we  shall  doubtless  find  the  greater  part  of  the  literary 
monuments  for  which  we  are  now  anxious,  and  a  number  of  others, 
which  will  prove  so  many  revelations  in  the  midst  of  this  old 
Ghinese  world,  whose  destiny  on  earth  may  probably  have  been  to 
preserve  to  us  vestiges  of  primitive  and  forgotten  ages  in  the  history 
of  the  globe."— •jfi#piM  On&fUals  H  AmMcatne,  1*  serie,  torn,  vi  pp. 
386,  387. 
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Rpecimen  of  the  Neucliih  writing,  he  was  loduced  by  tbe 
dcacriptions  to  believe  that  the  obaractor  now  used  by  the 
Coreans  was  identical  with  that  of  the  Kin  dynasty.  This 
hj^thesis  at  lea«t  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  meet  with  a 
direct  negative.  An  inecriptioa  in  an  unknown  character, 
Ht  tbe  Imperial  Mausoleum  at  Keen-chow,  in  the  P^o^-ince  of 
Sbense,  haa  been  preserved  to  ua  in  a  Chinese  work  published 
in  1618,  the  -S  ^  $^  1^  SAlh  mih  tscaen  Ai™.'  From  a 
Cbinceo  translation  and  note  given  on  the  tablet,  we  learn 
ihat  ihia  is  an  inscription  in  the  N^euchih  or  national  character 
of  th«  Kill  dynasty.  The  date  given  is  1134,  from  which  we 
ace  that  it  was  cut  previous  to  the  invention  of  the  Small 
Neuchih  character ;  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  we  have  there 
a  specimen  of  the  Large  Neucbih  character)  invented  by 
Kuhshin  and  his  colleagues. 

A  facsimile  of  this  inscription  from  the  C/ie  pah  Uah  chae 
ft'HHjf  shoo,  was  published  by  Professor  Neumann  in  1837, 
in  rc^rd  to  which  he  remarks : — "  I  am  not  able  to  read  the 
Kin  writing,  much  leas  to  translate  it ;  but  it  is  obvious  from 
the  frequent  repotitiona  of  chnrncters  in  the  text  of  our 
memorial  tliat  this  Kin  writing  consists  of  a  aylliibary  com- 
posed of  abbreviated  and  moditied  Chinese  characters."' 

Shortly  after  this  the  same  inscription  seems  to  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Archimandrite  Habakkuk,  while 
ho  was  residing  at  Peking,  and  he  communicated  it  to  Father 
Hyacinth  at  Petersburg  in  1841.  The  latter  gavo  a  facsimile 
of  the  same  in  his  work  on  the  BtatiBtica  of  China.^ 

I  was  nut  aware  of  this  inscription  having  been  noticed  or 


'  This  work  was  reprinted  during  the  present  dynasty,  in  a  col- 
lodion untitleil  ^^^^  £poo  tow  h.  It  was  also  reprinted 
in  a  reduced  form  m  the  ^  '^  ^  ^  ^^  Ch  pAh  U&k 
elMt  tt'tar^  thco,  iiublixbed  in  tbe  ISth  century.  The  samo  inacrip- 
tioo  is  reproduced  in  the  ^^  ^  ^  ^  Xin  sAlA  It&if  pUtt, 
mihliahed  in  1808,  It  is  noticod  in  wverul  other  works  on  lepidary 
liueriptioni. 

*  Asiatiiohe  studien,  p.  41. 

•  S«e  Joaraitl  Aaistiqac  *•  sfirio,  torn,  17,  p.  533. 
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published  by  any  one  in  Europe,  when  it  occurred  to  me  to 
collect  what  information  I  could  regarding  the  system  of 
writing  used  by  the  Neuchihs ;  and  the  inscription  in  question, 
which  I  foimd  in  the  Shlh  mih  tseuen  hwa,  being  the  only 
specimen  of  the  character  that  I  could  discover,  I  forwarded 
a  facsimile,  with  some  remarks,  to  the  Asiatic  Society  in 
1859.  The  same  appeared  in  the  Society's  Journal  the  foUow- 
ing  year.^ 

In  1861,  Professor  De  Rosny,  of  Paris,  published  an  article 
on  "The  Neuchih,  their  language  and  literature,"*  by  which 
it  appears  he  has  misimderstood  my  remarks;  but  he  ex- 
presses, with  considerable  confidence,  his  belief  that  the 
writing  is  ideographic  and  not  alphabetic.  Although  my 
opinion  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Neuchih  being  an 
alphabetic  or  syllabic  writing,  I  find,  on  referring  to  my 
former  article,  that  I  scarcely  expressed  such  a  view,  preferring 
to  leave  the  question  to  be  decided  when  we  should  acquire 
more  light  on  the  subject.  It  was  something  novel  to  Ine  to 
find  M.  de  Rosny  advocating  the  ideographic  as  the  most 
probable,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  alphabetic,  and  I  regret  that 
he  has  not  given  us  a  fuller  development  of  his  reasons,  for, 
from  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  written  characters  of 
various  nations,  probably  few  are  in  a  more  favourable  posi- 
tion to  form  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  matter. 

If  my  tendency  was  formerly  towards  the  alphabetic  theory, 
my  views  are  now  so  far  modified  by  the  analysis  of  the 
newly-found  inscription,  that  I  incline  to  the  view  at  first 
expressed  by  Professor  ITeumann,  that  the  Eon  was  a  syllabic 
writing.' 


'  Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  17,  pp.  331  passtm. 
•  "  Revue  Orientale  et  Am6ricaine,"  l**  s^rie,  tome  6,  pp.  379-387. 
'  The  accompanyiog  cut,  taken  from  a  Chinese  brochure  on  coins, 
which  has  merely  the  title  ^f^  ^  ^  "^  Woe  hw6  Ueen  wan, 

"  Saperscriptions  of  foreign  money,"  is  termed  a  "  Sanscrit  cha- 
racter coin;"  but  as  the  character  bears  no  resemblance  to  any 
known  form  of  Sanscrit  writing,  and  as  it  presents  a  strong  simi- 
larity to  that  on  the  Eeen-chow  tablet,  I  am  induced  to  think  it  is 


Jfe^/{'/I7A  Syl/a^m?/. 


1%  A       )llfj  Ga 
M  liha    /tlil  Ha 

1^    m.i    Mjro 
ll^Bhu    jlcljva 

\  $  lU.     JC  b  Ki 
^x)    <'»"i   1^.^   K.. 

Ilf  <'l'<^  fe.  Ky. 
fxE  Da      ^"5    I. a 

)i^  i>i'<^  ^lik  l.o 


3Io 
M  Mo 

Nil 


iCft  Rva 


#^  Sam 


n'U 


j^    Olui  J^  Ma 

ft^  «"  Six  ^^"' 


llxlSOm 

Sfep 

itl|pa 

^f  Ra 
Re 


^iC  San 
^h  Sha 


MRi 


^   Vi 
M   Wa 

IJ    Yan 


Vk 


Yu 
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^ving  ascertained,  then,  with  tolerable  certainty  that  the 
preceding  inscription  is  a  specimen  of  tho  Largo  Neuchih 
character ;  and  being  assured  that  the  one  with  which  we  are 
now  occupied  is  also  Neuchih — observing  the  radical  differ- 
ence in  the  fomialion  of  the  characters ;  wo  arc  shut  up  to 
tlie  conclusion  that  this  is  a  Bpccimen  of  the  Small  Neuchih 
character,  invented  in  1138,  The  date  ia  mure  than  two 
centuries  later,  being  1345, 

Thanks  to  tho  truoscripta  in  the  other  characters,  and  espe- 
cially the  Sanscrit,  there  are  scarcely  any  of  the  Neuchih  in 
the  larger  size  part  to  which  I  cannot  attach  the  sounds  with 
a  high  degree  of  probability,  if  not  absolute  certainty.  The 
conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived  is  given  in  the  plate  facing 
this  page. 

The  last  character  in  tho  list  ^D  to  which  I  have  not 
put  any  sound,  is  one  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  being 
foand  39  times  ;  that  ib,  it  is  distinctly  legible  33  times,  and 
iQ  six  other  places  I  have  supplied  it,  as  I  think,  on  un- 
questionable authority.  It  ib  to  be  noticed  that  in  every  case 
this  ia  written  smaller  than  the  other  characters  ;  a  peculiarity 
which  belongs  only  to  two  or  three  others  in  certain  places, 
and  appears  to  me  to  indicate  that  tho  sign  so  written  plays 
a  secondary'  part  in  the  syllable.  Another  peculiarity  which 
attaches  to  *&  is,  that  while  every  other  Neuchih  sign  is 
represented  by  a  corresponding  one  in  Chinese,  there  is  in  no 
case  any  counterpart  to  this  in  Chinese.  Of  the  39  places 
where  it  is  found,  30  times  it  stands  against  the  long  vowd 
d ;  i.e.  in  d,  2  ;  id,  1 ;  dd,  1 ;  ddh&,  1 ;  hA,1  (3  of  which  I 
have  supplied);  kd,  1;  m&,  2;  nd,  3  (one  of  which  I  have 

a  relic  of  the  Kin.  Tho  paucity  of  documents  in  that  character 
may  worranl  its  insertion  here.  The  explana- 
tory note  says  : — "  This  Saascrit  character  coin 
is  eigUt-tentliB  of  aa  inch  diameter,  and  weighs 
3  ekoo  (^)  6  U'm  (^).  It  is  copper,  of  a 
pure  red  colour.  The  superscription  is  un- 
decipherable, but  it  bears  a  general  resemblance 

;  TTht'o  and  Tnrfan  (or  Tibet)." 
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supplied)  I  pd,l;  wd,  1 ;  id,  2;  thd,  7  (one  of  which  I  have 
supplied) ;  yd,  1 ;  and  twice  it  is  found  against  the  long 
vowel  ^ ;  i.e.  in  bhii,  1 ;  pA,  1.  Seven  times  it  is  found 
appended  where  there  is  no  long  vowel  in  the  Sanscrit^  of 
which  four  of  the  syllables  end  in  a ;  i.e.  na,!;  ra,  1;  to,!; 
ya,  1;^  one  ends  in  e ;  i.e.  dMe ;  and  two  end  in  i,  i.e.  ddhif. 
1 ;  and  ii,  1  (which  I  have  supplied). 

From  the  preceding  analysis  of  39  occurrences  of  this 
character,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it  is  a  sign  indicating 
the  lengthening  of  the  vowel  in  the  syllable  to  which  it  is 
attached,  and  that  the  seven  (or  perhaps  six)  exceptions  are 
irregularities. 

Such  is  the  result  of  the  inscription  on  the  east  side  of  the 
arch,  and  the  decipherment  of  the  west  side  would  probably 
add  a  few  more  to  the  number  of  the  identified  vocables. 
From  an  examination  of  these  81  characters,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Neuchih  writing  was  pre-eminently  syllabic,  and  not 
alphabetic,  as  I  inferred  on  a  former  occasion.  The  selection 
of  symbols  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  arbitrary,  nor  can  I 
see  any  approach  to  principle  or  mutual  relation  in  comparing 
the  one  with  the  other.  Not  only  do  we  find  the  utmost 
diversity  in  the  forms  of  any  series  of  syllables  we  may 
select,  classified  either  according  to  their  initials  or  finals,  or 
any  other  principle  that  I  can  think  of;  but  there  are  also 
characters  nearly  similar  in  form,  which  express  widely 
different  sounds. 

Thus  the  characters  S^  va  and  ^{p  wa,  although  nearly 
allied  phonetically,  are  yet  totally  imlike  in  every  part.  If 
there  is  any  difference  in  sound  between  ^P  tndn  and  SB 
mdn,  it  is  merely  one  of  tone,  as  indicat^  by  the  Chinese 
equivalents ;  and  yet  their  forms  would  never  lead  any  one 
to  suspect  a  phonetic  connection.  So  also  the  two  characters 
for  ga  ^^  and  )|jj|,  although  so  utterly,  dissimilar,  yet  they 
represent  precisely  the  same  syllable.  Again,  if  we  have 
diversity  of  forms  corresponding  to  similar  sounds,  there  are 
also  similar  forms  answering  to  very  different  sounds ;  thus 

[^  ki  only  differs  by  one  stroke  from  ^^  m. 

^  It  is  doubtfiil  if  tins  syllable  ought  not  to  be  yd. 
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It  would  seem  &s  if  a  number  of  Chinese  cLaraoters  bud 
been  selected  to  represent  the  sounds  in  tbe  KeucLik  lan- 
guage, on  tlie  piiio  adopted  by  t^eJapimc6c,butobbreviatedaud 
disfigured  alter  a  fosLioii  of  their  own,  to  which  we  have  qow 
DO  key.  While  tbe  original  or  Large  Heuchih  cbarattero,  of 
which  the  specimen  at  Keea-cbow  has  been  published,  show 
Bome  traces  of  tbe  form  of  Cbineec,  this  latter  iiiventloQ  of 
(he  Small  Neuchih  chaructcra  appears  to  be  a  more  elegant 
aiid  abbreviated  form,  iu  which  the  slight  tracee  retained  iu 
the  earlier  invention  are  altogether  obliterated,  and  the  fointly- 
pictoriid  forma  of  which  each  character  was  made  up  ore 
represented  by  merely  conventional  collocations  of  strokeB. 
Thus  we  have  all  the  cumbrous  variety  of  a  pictorial  system 
adapted  to  Uie  expression  of  a  sim]^e  series  of  vocables.  The 
scheme  is,  probably,  uoiqiie  ia  the  history  of  chirography, 
aad  is  not  a  little  suggestive  in  reference  to  tbe  condition  of 
the  people  among  whom  it  took  its  rise.  It  seems  strange 
that  a  complex  syllabary  like  this  should  have  been  adopted 
by  a  people  livijig  so  near  tbe  tribes  who  were  using  the 
simple  Ouigour  alphabet,  and  would  imply  a  very  restricted 
inl«rconrso  with  such  tribes.  Instead  of  wondering  that  such 
a  method  of  writing  should  be  neglected  and  become  obeolcto, 
we  may  rather  he  astonished  that  it  was  able  to  maintain  its 
ground  for  two  centuries  and  more,  as  is  proved  by  this 
inscription. 

Il  ii  probable  that  the  eigbty-one  signs  here  given  are  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  Keuchih  syllabary,  as  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  tbe  simple  sounds  of  the  Sanscrit  alphabet  would 
anything  like  exhaust  the  vocables  of  the  Neuchih  language. 
Accordingly  we  find  in  the  twenty-one  lines  of  small  cha- 
raetors  at  the  end  of  the  large,  a  great  number  of  new  ones 
which  do  not  occur  in  the  preceding  portion.  Now  as  everj- 
several  character  has  to  be  learned  by  itself,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  any  one  or  more  gives  no  clue  to  what  is  the  sound  of 
another,  here  is  a  study  of  a  much  more  difficult  nature. 

I  have  mentioned  that  each  of  the  parts  except  the  Sanscrit 
conctades  like  this,  with  some  lines  in  a  smaller  size  cha- 
racter.    On  lootdng  over  the  Chinese  part,  I  saw  at  once  that 
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that  was  not  a  mere  transcript  of  foreign  sounds,  but  a  verit- 
able piece  of  composition  in  the  Chinese  language.  Although 
very  much  defaced  and  obliterated,  I  have  been  able  to  get 
an  approximate  sense  out  of  the  several  detached  fragments, 
though  the  omission  of  so  many  links  necessarily  prevents  a 
perfect  translation  even  of  what  remains.  ♦ 

Having  shown  the  Tibetan  portion  to  Professor  Foucaux,  at 
Paris,  I  ascertained  from  him  that  that  was  in  the  Tibetan 
language,  and  not  a  transliteration  from  another  tongue. 
From  a  cursory  inspection  of  that  hopelessly  imperfect  por- 
tion, he  coidd  give  me  the  meaning  of  such  fragments,  that 
I  felt  assured,  if  it  was  not  the  exact  translation  of  the 
Chinese,  it  was  at  least  the  same  in  substance. 

A  superficial  examination  of  the  Mongol  portion  satisfied 
me  that  that  was  also  in  the  Mongol  language;  and  the 
Ouigour  portion  seems  to  be  in  the  Ouigour  language. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  presumption  is  almost  a  cer- 
tainty that  the  small-size  ITeuchih  is  a  specimen  of  the  Neu- 
chih  language  as  well  as  writing.  This  imparts  an  additional 
interest  to  it;  and  while  the  difficulty  of  interpretation  is 
thereby  increased,  its  philological  value  is  greatly  enhanced. 

Appended  is  an  interlinear  restoration  of  the  inscription, 
and  the  sounds  of  the  syllables  given  in  Latin  characters, 
according  to  the  Sanscrit.  The  columns  coincide  in  length 
and  number  with  the  original  lines  of  the  Neuchih  portion, 
and  the  corresponding  syllables  in  each  of  the  six  lines  are 
placed  horizontally  opposite,  as  near  as  the  peculiarities  of  the 
respective  systems  will  admit.  The  portion  in  black  is  what 
is  preserved  of  the  original  inscription,  and  the  missing  parts 
which  have  been  supplied  are  represented  by  the  red.^ 

'  A  reduced  facsimile  of  the  four  vertical  portions  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, produced  by  photo-lithography,  from  the  original  rubbing,  will 
appear  in  Col.  xule's  forthcoming  work  on  Marco  Polo. 


•     •J*'-*       «      *      Plow*"  -"S  SB* 


.--.&««'     3  ^  »       «  i~*-  3  ■3««i  <7**  '<r*>'  -IT""   ;^  1^  3  T  ■*"  3  -f?  J^t<- 


-  ^  «  «  s>  s  tt  4  e  «  :« -^  •  « (t  a  «  «f «  «  «  e 'J  ne  f:  ^  ^«  <3 
■D»»     *♦»    «,«fi*  «**<#«*  -^v*  t«  # «(  .^  *  »•  ^4 

5,1   i- 


,=S!J3 


iiill 


B  ac  " 


s  «  s  «  u  ^  a  £  »  ic  8!«  s  ai «  «  ^ 


■1 


— ce  ■■  ivse  »  n  iv    ^^  "^    I 


^•pfftttcsrv    ♦    «  ««      ««*•{      itt  >e  ^.«M!  >?  ?  t  «  S  KM 

..«     »-  S  <T -i  *- 3:  iT      ■•"*   1^     f  1^.-    .7  4^   B    e^"     5     '■'■-US 
.«w<^>T>   .  a;.  »«■  ft.  »-■-«  -^^.tg-y.^aiyT  .  .  .»  i-. .—^nr  «<~- 

i,~^i        1     iX^  V<.i  V:   li   M   ^"^  J^'>v*^M-3 
_     •■bkp       it   c  *^  "  *  ^  "  "  w  R  ""c  pwwft  wit  w  i» 

•^C  ]9K?B  et  M    ii{scirr?s<ir7K(|^Mr?aiin<nr?-rrn7ie!ai! 


i'«<U«%%^'^  ««  «  s  s  IS  9  3 ::  s  «  i 

—"       »HI   «  ■«  «  X  H 


1.1 


.^••wiviveMVlcr w    V 


-       -l»W««.lf    «   ff«w    Kt   wop 

-^6rtiaKcra«fKKk.sf-H»-5i«.KiiEMW(i»sn  ewi lanc  e  ?•»  • 

Kv  '  i'S   I     1      -J-^  V--   M      -1,    ■*    ^        T       4  -^     » 
!    f    I   1    )   1    ^      {    I   r    n    :   i   3    J    ^      :    i    !    U   Jn   W 

*«n?  !rf«-«?*8-ir    »v    *c*^rt7  3t*frxr  5"-!-'?    Ift-    ^tfH^Kr-HifKK^ 

^mmatBKcH  mr z9iR«J33,'Ri£»!iin n  nf  Kn'tnx  ssecrxnf 

■—»  Mt*^  *•■■<*<*■  M.    ■?.-— y «-y-g^\    «^iii_^Mii,  «»i    -  A 


'Pfl  Jinii 


»^S  .o  **♦«     «  a  •■^#  t-^  B*  «e  f  viidivs  :::!  9  «  «  •  ft 


•Mv^  s-a     -.w     -  <t  n  mwww  x*" '^  a  ^  16  -w  IT  *  i^**  <£•* 
ij-^rxiina  urn  WREW  iw  «  zHtrCTBOTSMu  B^^t^g** 

^••n>  Vina  IV  sf  ip»w«w«r»«   ■  w»w   ■  ir  w    ■    -• 
•^^m^ffr'n.?    <ntL  wEMinvamf  e-n  h.  e  vi!!  ir  Ein  s  *ra^ 

•■^mS  T  ■  N  « «B      ut,^  «B*Hiv*'*-e*  «»?  •»  •      «»  ^  tt  •    * 

•■^19    It    I*  K  ia  |B  RtB  l«J9£  ■£■  V<*  ■* '^•'WC'^  *■  1^  a  »  V" 

^^o    sot  *V-r'..^T?.rt^a  jrt'Z  -■<■-."  infg  dm  3  ,:;  e"  ««■  3  -iJ  c Mr 

T  new«i«M  nwfHngattwiir  J  i3<inr  7-tfffi  nr  ?  hctk  it 


kii  kH  is5 1^  k5  H  isvi  M^  iv<  <4  v<  v4 


kU  i    t  ^  kt^  K<  I  1    M.   >l^  t^  U  si  i  is 

>i>n.«iiv  17  IT  p    m    tFic  jr  ry  w  ff?  f«    16*   IT  «    ffiEPW^"'^ 


9    yf 


vnvv^lCr 


/fHi-e  ITT?  IT  J  5  iRIn  ttlBflS  %  m^  UK   *i8^  MTT  SSr  UTT' j(  rC  J0  ITTFiii 


•^Vy*»»i>U'V    "  uv  ^ 


TIP 


'Tiv^'v  ^y\»v 


W    S  1^   O   **"  *"  C 


funt*^  Kj    (•?    11^    w    r^ 

T^^sw-nsraiy  \miX%^Bi  lONCsriFircf 


ic   n   m 


4MMV 


♦  *i  K  *M  qk  «  1^     t>'c 


Art.  lU.—T7ie  Srha/-S<inh>fd;  or.  Complete  Sy«/em  of  Natural 
Aitrology  of  Yor&ha-mihtra.  TraMlated  from  Sansh-it 
iiUo  English  by  Dr.  H.  Kerm. 

(CDnli'xtui/rvm  Vol,  IV.  p.  479.) 


Chapter  VIII. 


Jupiter 


Course. 


1.  Each  year  (during  which  Jupiter  completes  a  twelfth 
part  of  his  revolution)  hoa  to  bear  the  name  of  the  lunar 
mansion  in  which  he  rises ;  the  years  follow  each  other  in 
the  same  order  as  the  lunar  months.' 

2.  The  years  E&rttika  and  following  comprehend  two  lunar 
nutnaons  beginning  with  Krttikfi  and  so  on,  in  regular  suc- 


'  This  ver«e  has  heen  treated  at  frill  length  hj  Davis  in  tiis  admirahle 
paper  on  the  Indian  Cycle  of  Sixty  YearB  in  A«.  Res.  111.  217.  'eg.  In 
II  a  tinrt  of  Utpala's  commentary  also  is  g;iveii  in  traiiHlntiun.  The 
reading  folli>ned  by  Davin,  as  Bpi>ears  from  fiis  translation,  is  :  I^^IQ 
m^^^ff^  ^  ^M  ^rrftr  ^^l^ni  whlcli  is  mentioned  also  in  the 
Vof.  U-rt.  la  the  edited  texl.  The  comparison  of  the  MSS.  lea\'e.s  little 
doiilil  ihiit  this  reading  is  a  correction,  suggested  by  tlie  remark  of 
Utpala,  ttiut  in  case  the  |)lanet  shonld  set  in  one  and  rise  in  (mother 
Nakshatro,  only  that  name  must  be  taken  which  agrees  with  the  order 
of  lh«  month.  It  may  happen  that  the  Jovial  year  Is  called  itl&rga^lr' 
■hn,  ■tthou^h  the  planet  sets  in  it,  and  this  does  not  seem  to  agree  with 
Um  aathiir'H  nile,  hut  onii/  those  names  of  Nnkshatras  can  tie  used, 
frum  which  the  names  of  the  lunar  months  are  derived ;  even  if  Jupiter 
tiM*  in  Rohipt,  the  year  cnunol  he  called  Rauhinn.  there  tieing  no  mouth 
irf  the  name.  Tlie  addition  of  the  word  Vmnii^^?  iujplies  llie  rule 
irlitrli  U  expressed  in  the  reading  followed  hy  Diivis.  Cf.  also  Warren, 
Rfila  Sankulila,  p.  I97,vr9',uud  Whitney's  remarks  on  Silrya  S.  14,  17- 
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cession^  except  the  fifth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  years,  to  each 
of  which  appertain  three  asterisms.^ 

3.  In  the  year  of  Kitrttika,  wagg^mers,.  those  who  have  to 
deal  with  fire  (smiths),  and  cows,  suffer;  sickness  and  war 
rage,  but  all  sorts  of  red  and  yellow  flowers  thrive. 

4.  In  the  year  of  M&rga9lrsha  will  be  drought  and  loss  of 
the  grains,  owing  to  wild  beasts,  mice,  grasshoppers,  and 
birds;  there  is  danger  of  sickness,  and  monarchs  get  into 
hostilities  even  with  their  Mendia^ 

5.  Pausha  is  a  happy  year  to  mankind ;  the  kings  make. 
an  end  to  their  quarrels,  the  grains  will  sell  at  double  and 
thrice  the  prime  cost,  and  all  actions  tending  to  promote 
welfare  have  good  success.. 

6.  In  M4gha  the  Ancestors,  are  extremely  honoured,  and 
all  creatures  feel  satis&ction ;  there  i&  health,  rain,  good 
prices,  and  acquisition  of  friends. 

7.  In  the  year  of  Ph&lguna  one  may  expect  in  a  few  places 
safety,  prosperity,  and  com.  Women  will  be  neglected  by 
their  husbands,  thieves  be  numerous,  and  sovereigns  cruel. 

8.  In  Caitra  there  is  slight  rain  and  dearth,  but  safety 
prevails  and  the  kings  rule  mildly.  Pulse*  thrives ;  beautiful 
persons  will  have  to  suffer. 

9.  In  Vai5fikha  both  people  and  kings  will  obey  the  laws 
and  feel  safe  and  glad ;  sacrifices  are  carried  on  hiq)pily,  and 
all  kinds  of  crops  succeed. 

10.  In  Jyaishfha  such  as  are  eminent  by  caste,'  fSEtmily 
wealth,  craft,^  kings,  and  those  who  know  the  law,  have  to 

'  To  the  fifth  year,  Ph&lgnna,  the  corresponding  mansions  are :  Pdrva- 
Phalguni,  Uttara-Phalguni,  and  Hasta;  to  the  eleventh,  Bhftdrapada: 
Catabhishaj,  Pdrva-Bhadrapadft,  and  Uttara-Bhadrapadft ;  to  the  last 
year,  A^vayuja :  Revati,  Aqvini,  and  Bhara^t. 

*  Comra.  lil UlMI«ltlj|  n((k(\4l«<l9  4J8l^|rii:. 

*  8ome  MSS.  write  HTflf ;  as  no  paraphrase  of  the  word  is  given,  it 
remains  uncertain  what  the  commentator  meant. 

^  The  term  ^ijt  i^  the  counterpart  of  the  Latin  ordo^  especially  is 
its  more  restricted  sense,  e,g.  in  ordo  pmblicunmrum.  The  definition  1^ 
the  scholiast  is,  ^Iflft  ^PITfWnfhmft  ^:  ?f^. 
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suffer,  as  well  aa  the  crops,  barring  panic  seed,  and  the  genus 
of  legtuninosa.' 

11.  In  AshMha  grain  will  grow  at  some  places;  else- 
where drought  prevails,  Tucrease  of  weallh  aud  safety 
there  ia,  albeit  indifferently,  and  the  monarchs  arc  turbulent. 

12.  In  the  year  of  (^rfivana  there  is  safety,  and  the  grains 
grow  duly  ripe;  but  the  vilu  infidels,*  and  those  that  cling 
to  them,  have  to  suffer. 

IS.  In  BhfLdmpada  the  creepers  (amongst  the  leguminosa)" 
and  the  early  corn  succeed  well,  but  the  lato  corn  does  not 
get  on  ;  somewhere  there  is  abundance,  elsewhere  uneasiness. 

14.  In  the  year  of  A^vnyuja  the  rains  fall  continually ; 
there  is  gaiety  amongst  the  people,  and  safety;  all  creatures 
incr«ise  in  strength  and  have  plenty  of  food. 

15.  Jupiter,  when  moving  in  the  north  of  the  lunar  man- 
sions, produces  health,  abundance  and  safety;  when  in  the 
Bonth,  the  re\-er8c ;  when  in  the  middle,  he  exercises  an  in- 
floenoe  holding  the  mean  between  both  extremities. 

16.  When  he  makes  in  hia  course  two  mansions  during  a 
year,  ho  is  auspicious  ;  when  two  and  a  half,  his  influence  is 
neither  good  cor  evil ;  should  ho,  perchance,  go  through 
more,  then  he  destroys  the  grain  crops. 

17.  ^Tiea  the  planet  looks  red  like  fire,  there  will  be 
danger  of  fires ;  when  yellow,  sickness ;  when  gray,  a  battle 
is  impending  ;  when  greenish  yellow,  one  has  to  suffer  from 
robbers,  and  when  Mood-red,  from  the  force  of  arms. 

18.  Drought  prevails  when  Jupiter  has  the  hue  of  smoke ; 
when  be  is  visible  ut  day,  the  king  will  be  killed ;  but  when 
tte  planet  is  seen  at  night,  large,  spotless  and  bright,  the 
people  will  enjoy  well-being, 

'  ll  In  inHnife>-t  tiinl  tlitso  inliiWs,  ^^^T^TT'  ■  "■"*  '''^  Bnu<ldlia.»,  for 
bcMUM  i\k  year  linjipfus  to  \w  railed  ^Iravanit,  suffering  inuiit  come  to 
the  (^rivakiiK.  The  wliole  of  astrulog'f  is  based  ou  sni-h  qtiibhies,  whldi 
It  wuuld  Iw  tedious  nud  useleas  to  point  out  in  eveiy  instance.  Cf.  ell. 
ix.33. 

•  Comni.  4JSlf^4H- 
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19.  Rohini  and  Krttik&  are  (figuratively)  the  body  of  the 
year;  both  Ash&dhfts,  the  navel;  A§le8ha,  the  heart; 
Magh&,  the  flower.^  These  being  free  of  evil  influences;^ 
the  effects  will  be  good ;  but  when  the  body  is  afflicted  by  a 
cruel  planet,.'  danger  arises  from  fire  and  wind ;  when  the 
navel,  danger  is  caused  by  famine ;  whenever  the  flower 
suffers,  roots  and  fruits  perish ;  the  heart  being  hurt,  the  com 
is  lost  most  certainly. 

20,  21.  Multiply  the  years  expired  since  the  era  of  the 
Q&ka-king  {ue.  the  Q&ka  era)  by  eleven,  and  the  product  by 
four ;  add  8589 ;  divide  the  sum  by  3750 ;  to  the  quotient 
add  the  Q&ka  years ;  divide  this  by  sixty  (to  find  the  cycles), 
and  the  remainder  by  five ;  the  quotient  shows  the  number 
of  lustrums  ruled  by  Yishnu,  etc.,  and  the  remainder  will  be 
years  in  their  regular  order.* 

22.  Multiply  the  years  by  nine,  and  add  one  for  every 
twelve  years ;  ^  divide  by  four ;  the  quotient  shows  the  num- 
ber of  mansions  to  reckon  from  Dhanishthfl,  and  the  re- 
mainder shows  the  number  of  fourth-parts  of  the  lunar  man- 
sion which  have  expired  in  the  present  year.* 

'  The  term  ^f^iT  or  ^^  is  not  explained  by  the  commentator.  It 
probably  denotes  the  centre  of  the  heart,  the  seat  of  the  sonl,  the  ?^ 
^ICVT^  o^  ^^^  Chandogya-Upanishad  8,  1,  1.  The  Prftlcrt  ^JiRft 
(^inr:)  in  Q^kuntala,  pp.  74  and  76  (ed.  B5htlingk),  must  also  have 
the  meaning  of  "  soul,  life." 

'  t.^.  not  visited  by  evil  planets. 

*  Tlie  cruel  or  evil  planets  (graha)  are  the  Sun,  Mars,  and  Saturn. 

^  The  principles  of  this  computation  have  been  explained  by  Davis, 
As.  Res.  iii.  pp.  219  and  215.  In  the  latter  passage,  however,  there  is 
an  inaccuracy,  inasmuch  as  the  additive  number  or  kshepa  is  not  4892, 
as  Davis  has  it,  but  4294^  =  (*^;%  according  to  the  rule  of  Var&ha- 
miliira,  and  4291  according  to  that  of  the  Jyotistattva.  The  same 
passage  is  almost  literally  a  translation  of  Utpala's  Commentary. 

'  In  the  text  r.  ^|^1(l|l|4)l|f. 

'  Here  a  part  of  Utpala's  Commentary,  the  condition  of  which  in  my 
MSS.  leaves  much  to  be  desired :  C|^^|l|l|ljl||4^|j|  ^  IHTT*  IjOl^fll 
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23.  Vislinn,  Bj-liaapati,  ladro,  Agni,  Tvashtar,  Ahirbudhnya, 
the  Ancestors,  Vi^ve-Devoa,  the  Moon,  Indra-Agni,  the 
A^vins,  aad  Bhaga,  ore  indicated  to  be  the  lorda  of  the 
luAtrums,  succeaaively. 

24.  The  (first  year  of  each  lustrum  called)  Samvatsara  la 
Cruled  by)  Agni ;  the  second,  Parivatsara,  by  the  Sun ;  the 
third,  Id&vataara,  by  the  Moon ;  the  fourth,  Anuratsaro, 
by  the  Creator;  and  the  last,  Udvataara,'  by  Rudra. 

25.  In  the  first  year  of  a  lustrum  there  is  indifferent  rain ; 
in  the  second,  rain  foils  only  in  the  beginning  of  the  season 
(i.e.  in  Qrivana  and  BhtLdrapada) ;  in  the  third,  rain  is  very 
copious  ;  the  fourth  year  brings  rain  in  tho  later  season  (i.e. 
only  in  A<,'vina  and  EiVrttika) ;  the  fifth  year  is  said  to  ^ive 
very  little  rain, 

26.  Amongst  these  lustrums  there  are  four  excellent,  viz., 
those  ruled  by  Vishnu,  Indra,  Brhaapatl,  and  Agni ;  the  four 
middlemost  are  indifierent,  and  the  four  last  are  reputed  to 
be  very  bad. 

27.  When  Jupiter,  on  reaching  the  first  quarter  of  Dha- 
aiebth&,  rises  in  the  lunar  month  of  M&gba,  then  begins 


qX^^4  ^%  ^H^Tt,  I  The  years  are  multiplied  by  4,  nnd  divided 
bj  9,  liecrause  a  sigu  is  i-qual  to  2 i  Nnkslintrns ;  jnft  TTT^WT  V^I 

•wfif  I  ^^ftWrii  iH  •nmrnf  w^iwif'r  5to%  \  Im^  yf'iBT- 
fifw  lupn  ^nft  vf*raT%  ^p^  i^w^n^frr:  i  ^nft  ^^rfn  ^irat 
vfrBtufirfH  (V.  27)  ^T^  ^^  ifrai^re^TTr^  nfl-rflffl  i 

'  Tlie  r.  >d{M^  is  prcferublc  to  |^^(U4,  iis  itdopted  io  tbe  printed 
Uxt,  for  It  denotes  the  l<al  year.  Cf.  tLe  Vnr.  Lrct.  It  must  be  added 
tliat  tome  AISS.  of  the  Cuinm.  too  Lave  ^^(M4,.  Cf.  altto  \Veber, 
Nauln,2,  29S. 

V. — [mw  •IKIM.]  i 
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the  first  year  of  the  cycle  of  sixty,  named  PraUbavai  a  year 
salutary  to  all  beings.^ 

28.  At  some  places,  however,  will  be  drought,  and  raging 
of  storms  and  fires ;  plagues  of  the  country  also  and  phlegm- 
atic diseases  are  found  in  the  course  of  this  year  of  Prabhava ; 
yet  people  will  feel  no  serious  grief. 

29.  The  year  following  is  known  as  Yibhava ;  the  third  is 
Qukla;  after  it,  Pramoda;  and,  finally,  Praj&pati.  These 
years  and  their  effects  are  happy  in  an  always  increasing 
degree. 

30.  Over  countries  where  rice,  sugar-cane,  barley,  and 
.other  com  produce  good  crops,  where  dangers  are  past, 
hostilities  stilled,  mankind  rejoicing,  where  the  miseries  of 
the  Iron  Age  have  disappeared,  the  monarchs  then  hold  theix 
sway. 

81.  In  the  second  lustrum,  the  first  year  is  Angiras;  the 
two  following  Qrtmukha  and  Bh&ya ;  then  Yuvan ;  finally, 
Dh&tar ;  these  are  the  five  years  in  due  order.  Three  out  of 
them  are  excellent ;  the  two  remaining  middling. 

32.  In  the  former  three  years  ^  it  rains  sufficiently,  and 
people  live  free  from  affliction  and  dread.  In  the  latter  two 
also  it  rains  indifferently  well,  but  diseases  prevail  and  war 
is  impending. 

33.  In  the  lustrum  presided  over  by  Indra,  the  first  year 

bears  the  name  of  Igvara ;  the  second,  of  Bahudhftnya.  The 
three  following  years,  as  measured  by  the  motion  of  Jupiter, 
are  known  as  Pram&thin,  Yikrama,  and  Yf^ha.' 

34.  The  first  and  second  are  good  years,  and  bring  back 
the  Golden  Age,  as  it  were,  amongst  mankind.    Evil  is  Pra- 

# 
*  Gf.  Davis,  As.  Res.  III.  p.  220.     The  word  anga  also  means 

«  degree,"  but  is  here  rendered  by  "  quarter,''  according  to  Utpala,  who 

explains  it  by  pdda. 
'  R.  in  the  printed  text,  f^fOIT^RJ^,  as  the  Gomm.  has. 
'  This  word  is  oonstantly  written  flf^f  in  one  MSS.  of  the  Gomm. 

This  in  addition  to  the  Var.  Leet    The  word  is  introduced  into  Tamil 

in  the  form  of  vUu. 
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m&tbiii,  but  Vitrama  and  Vrsha  bestow  copimisness  of  food, 
aJtbougli  nt  tho  same  time  they  cause  dangerous  diseases. 

35.  The  first  year  of  the  fourth  luatrum,  which  they  call 
CitrabhSnu,  is  excellent ;  the  second,  named  Subhi'mu,  is 
middliDg ;  it  brings  siclcnc^,  yi>t  causes  no  mortality.' 

36.  Then  follows  Tftraua,  which  gives  copious  min ;  further, 
PArthiva,  joyful,  with  the  luxuriant  growth  of  grain.  The 
fifth  year,  Vyaya,  is  held  to  be  a  happy  one :  love  reigns 
eupreme,  and  festiyities  follow  one  another  without  interrup- 
tion. 

37.  In  the  lustrum  of  TvnshEar,  the  first  year  is  termed 
Sarvajit.  the  second  Sarvadh&rin;  on  this  follow  Tirodhin, 
Vikrta,  and  Kliara.  Of  these  the  second  is  auspicious,  the 
others  are  dangerous. 

38.  Then  (in  the  lustrum  allotted  to  Ahirbudhnya  the  years 
are;)  Kandana,  Vijaya,  Jaya,  Manmatha,  and  Darmukha. 
The  first  three  in  this  lustrum  are  beneficent ;  jUanmatha  pro- 
daces  indifierent  effects ;  the  last  year  is  very  bod. 

39.  In  the  seventh  lustrum  are  Uemalamba  ;  farther  Tilam- 
bin,  Vik^rin,  and  <^arvari ;  *  the  fifth  Jovian  year  in  the  cycle 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Flava. 

40.  During  the  first  year  there  will  be  a  great  many  plagues 
in  the  country  and  rains  accompanied  with  much  wind.  la 
the  second  year  there  will  be  but  little  com  and  not  much 
rain ;'  the  third  will  be  very  rich  in  terrors  and  rain  ;  Plava, 
finally,  is  beneficent,  and  gives  plenty  of  rain, 

41.  In  the  lustrum  ruled  by  the  Vifve-Dcvas  the  first  year 
ja  called  Qobhakft,'  the  second  Qubhakft,  the  third  Krodhin ; 
the  Bucceeding  are  Ti9v&vaeu  and  Parabhava. 

'  The  Comm.  fnllows  a  wholly  different  reading.     See  Var.  Leet. 

'  The  names  of  tLc  yean  are  as  welt  inaEcuHue  as  neiiler.  Iieirniise 
oMa  i«  tiroinUcuunal}-  ased  in  both  geiidt^rt^.  An  to  Qni'iiid.  our  text 
winilcl  ulinit  alto  a  Htein  Qarvorin.  Utpoladoes  notanalyKt^  V'lOf'l- 
TTi«  1'umil  form  is  idniari. 

'  WTHfvm  >"  erroueousif  priiitrd  as  if  it  vtem  h  ci)in|iiiund. 

'   L'lpiilu.  actorUiug  lo  tlie  testimony  of  tUe  coiiyists  ur  cnrreclon  of 
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42,  The  first  and  second  bring  pleasure  to  the  people ;  the 
third  many  eyils ;  the  last  two  are  indifferent^  bat  in  Par&- 
bhava  will  be  fires,  distress  owing  to  war  and  mclnesSy  and 
danger  to  Brahmans  and  kine. 

43,  44.  The  first  year  in  the  ninth  Instmm  is  PlaYanga, 
the  second  Kilaka ;  fiurther,  Sanmya,  S&dhAranay  and,  lastly^ 
Bodhakrt.  Kilaka  and  Saumya  bestow  hail;  Playanga  is 
unfortunate  for  mankind,  in  many  respects;  SftdhAra^a  brings 
little  rain  and  plagues  of  the  country.  As  to  the  fifth  year, 
Bodhakipt,  the  rain  in  it  and  the  thriving  of  the  crops  wfll  be 
unequally  divided. 

45.  In  the  tenth  lustrum,  which  is  sacred  to  Indra-Agni, 
the  first  year  has  &e  name  of  Paridh&vin.  Then  comes 
Pram&din  and  Ananda;  the  following  are  B&kshasa  and 
Anala. 

46.  In  Paridh&vin,  the  middle-country  is  ruined,  the  king 
lost,  the  rain  deficient,  and  fire  shows  its  fury.  In  PramAdin 
men  are  indolent ;  there  will  be  riots,  and  loss  of  red  flowers 
and  seeds. 

47.  The  following  year  makes  all  men  rejoice.  Both 
B&kshasa  and  Anala  bring  damage;  the  former  produces 
summer  com,  the  latter  excites  conflagrations  and  pesti- 
lence. 

48.  In  the  eleventh  lustrum  are  Pingalai  Eftlayukta,  Sid- 
dh&rtha,  Raudra,  and  Durmati.  During  the  first  year  there 
is  exQessively  much  rain,  theft,  asthma,  cough,  and  shaking  of 
the  jaws. 

49.  E&layukta  has  many  evils,  but  in  Siddh&rtha  are  many 
good  things.  Baudra  is  declared  to  be  very  cruel  and  per- 
nicious.    Durmati  brings,  moderately,  rain. 

50.  In  the  lustrum  lorded  over  by  Bhaga,  the  first  year, 
called  Dundubhi,  greatly  promotes  the  growth  of  the  grain. 

some  M8S.  of  his  oommentary,  prefers  lft^(V^9  hat  according  to  other 
copyists,  lf)l|(^.  The  Tamil  has  borrowed  this  and  the  following 
name  in  the  form  of  subakirutu  and  iobakirutuy  consequently  In  inverse 
order. 
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The  foUowiag,  termed  Udgarin,'  is  baneful  to  sovoreigna, 
whilst  the  raina  daring  it  will  he  unequally  distributed.^ 

51.  Tho  third  year  is  Kakt&ksha,  in  which  there  is  danger 
caused  by  mordocioue  animals,  and  sickneBS.  Tho  fourth, 
Krodha,  arouses  much  wrath,  and  depopulates  kingdoms 
through  wars. 

52.  Tho  lost  year  of  the  laet  lustrum  is  styled  Eshaya. 
This,  the  originator  of  manifold  loss,  causes  danger  to  Brah- 
mans,  though  it  makes  cultivators  thrive,  and  augments  the 
profitfi  of  Vai^yaa,  QQdras,  and  thieves. 

Herewith  I  have  given,  in  a  succinct  form,  the  whole  of 
what  is  contained  in  the  work,  "the  Cycle  of  Sixty  Years," 

53.  The  planet  Jupiter,  when  bristling  with  bright  rays, 
showing  a  large  orb  and  the  hue  of  the  white  lotus,  of  jessa* 
mine  or  crystal,  whilst  moving  on  the  right  road,*  not  over- 
powered by  another  planet,*  brings  weal  to  mankind.^ 


Chaptek  IX. 
The  Course  of  Venus. 


1,  There  are  nine  paths'  (along  which  Venus  moves), 
Dsntety,  that  of  the  "  wild  elephant,"  "  the  elephant,"  "  the 
celestial  elephant,"  "the  bull,"  "the  cow,"  "the  old  ox," 
"  the  deer,"  "  the  goat,"  and  "  fire."     Some  state  that  these 

'  The  ComBi.  bss  ^I^fTT  '"''  'dJUH.,  moBt  pmbnblf  a  elericfil  error 
(see  Var.   Left,).     The  Tnmil   lias  vroltimfhSri,  which  points  to  the 

SMskrit  TfvrtsnlT' 

*  Comm.  fqqnT  I  V^J^I  I  ^fffMlMT  ^  I 
'  itf.  In  the  Dortli  of  the  Nakshatras. 

'  To  wit,  in  the  grahayuddfia.     See  ch.  xvii.  9. 
'  VnftrO  "■  ••' wurse,  an  erratum  for  (filvO- 

*  Kithi  or  vithi  is  "  BO  alley,  a  passage,  a  fooipatb."  It  denotes  ss 
mil  a  pared  of  a  more  extensive  road  {m6rga),  as  a  small,  narrow  road. 
The  iranslalion  attenipts  to  mark  the  difference  between  tlthi  and 
MirfU  bf  nilng  the  terms  "path"  and  "  road." 
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paths  extend,  each  of  them^  over  three  lunar  mansionSi  to 
begin  with  Agyini,  and  so  on.'^ 

2,  3.  But  (in  our  opinion)  the  wild  elephant's  (teth  inoludes 
Sy&ti,  Bharani,  and  Erttikft ;  the  three  following  paths  com- 
prehend each  three  mansions,  beginning  with  Bohini.*  In 
the  cow's  path  lie  A9yini,  Bevati,  and  both  Bhadrapad&s ; 
in  that  of  the  old  ox,  Qravana,  Dhanishthll,  and  Catabhishaj ; 
in  that  of  the  deer,  Anur&dhft,  Jyeshth&,  and  M{Qa ;  Hasta, 
Yi9&kh&,  and  Citrft  make  up  the  goafs  path ;  the  two  Aahft- 

dh&s  form  that  of  fire. 

• 

'  This  view  is  held  by  the  aathoiities  Bevala  and  Kti^yspa.    Gomm. 

It  is  evident  that  this  statement  and  the  whole  work  ascribed  to  Devala, 
a  Rshi  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term,  a  superhaman  bdng,  can- 
not have  preceded  Varftha-mihira  for  a  long  period,  since  the  first  Na- 
kshatra  in  the  enumeration  is  Aqvinl.  Moreover,  the  words  ^tWT* 
Mi^lfl^:  are  quite  significant,  though  containing  an  inaccuracy,  for  the 
"Ancients"  could  not  have  beg^n  with  A^idnt.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  work  fathered  upon  KAqyapa,  from  which  the  following  is 
quoted : 

Remarkable  is  here  the  use  of  ^l^^  ^HP'^'  ^V^MT^  *^  Instead  of 
the  derivatives,  or  ef  the  oompoiinds  H^^lf),  etc  Varftha  has  imi- 
tated this  in  V.  8. 

'  Consequently,  RokL^I,  MxgM^lrat  and  Ardrft  form  the  Gi^avltM; 
Piiaarvasu,  Pnstiya,  and  AqleshiL  the  AMvatt  vttht ;  Magfal,  PCtrva  and 
Uttara-Phalguiii  the  Vrahabhavltfai. 
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4.  Of  these,  the  Sret  three  are  in  the  northern  road ;  the 
^DUoving  three  in  the  middle;  the  remaining  three  in  the 
Boutbem  road;  and  each  of  them  occupies  the  northernmost, 
middlemost,  and  southernmost  part  of  each  road.' 

'  r^.  the  Nfi^v.  U  tbe  onrlfacreranst  in  tiie  Nnrtbem  roHtl ;  the  Gaji 
Ike  nlddlcmoBt  in  it,  Knd  tn  forth.     Tlie  anthor  tiHB  hut  pai'llj'  foltoweil 
Pnrilijiini :  TTOT^  'JTHTT;  I  "W  JTHlT^^  »rrf^  I   ■d-TH*i«|*I- 

"t*^f«ii;i  I  cTrat  ^Tt  ■'rt<i*]i«ifliy'*iif'T  1  »i5Rt^  Ttf^- 

ITWTt  I  KM  14^ Oil  0     The  authority  closely  riilinn'eil  liy  our  author 

"M  flm  I  pN  rt^  %TT  ^^  wmr^fri  wt  it 

^f^  tqift  %J^  ^ffliS  ♦IHliiinBfli;  M 
Tbii  ktstfmciit  uf  OnrgH  diuagrett  with  aQoIber  ascrilwd  to  liim,  nnd 
given  ber«  below. 
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5.  Others  say  that  the  paths  and  roads  are  north,  middle, 
or  south,  according  as  the  junction  stars  of  the  mansions  are 
in  the  north,  middle,  or  south  of  the  girdle  of  asterisms. 

6.  Some  others  again ^  define  the  roads  in  this  way:  the 
northern  road  commences  with  Bharant  (and  goes  to  Magh& 
included);  the  middle  road  begins  with  Pftrya-Phalguni ; 
the  southern  road  extends  from  P<irya-Ash&dh&  (to  the  end 
of  Agvinl). 

7.  (But  enough) ;  the  science  of  stars  is  founded  upon  tra- 
dition, and  where  the  authorities  disagree  it  does  not  become 
us  to  make  our  own  choice  either  way.  My  task  is  to  men- 
tion the  different  opinions. 

8.  The  planet  Yenus  setting  or  rising  in  the  northern 
paths,  produces  abundance  of  food  and  happiness;  in  the 
middle  paths,  it  has  indifferent  effects ;  in  the  southern  ones, 
it  has  a  miserable  influence. 

9.  One  may  state  the  effects  to  be  very  excellent,  excellent, 
a  little  less,  indifferently  good,  middling,  less  than  this,  bad, 
miserable,  and  utterly  miserable,  in  the  northern  paths,  and 
so  on,  in  succession. 

10.  The  first  division  (of  the  cluster  of  Nakshatras)  con- 
sists of  the  four  mansions,  Bharant,  Krttikft,  Bohini,  and 
Mrga9iras.  It^  brings  abundance,  but  causes  terror  in  the 
countries  of  Yanga,  Anga,  Mahisha,  Bfthlika,  and  Kalinga. 

There  is  a  considerable  discrepancy  between  this  passage  of  Garga*s  and 
the  one  qnoted  immediately  before.  Tlie  word  innni  ^°  ^be  second 
stanza  means  "  indifferent,  neater,  neither  good  nor  bad." 

'  This  is  a  very  elliptical  way  of  speaking  for  "  the  planet  standing 
in  this  division." 
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11.  If  another  placet  overtakes'  Venus  after  the  latter  has 
naea  in  this  division,  it  will  destroy  the  kings  of  the  Bhadr&- 
5Vft9,*  Qurasenas,  Yaudheyas,  and  of  Kotivarsha. 

12.  The  second  division  is  made  up  of  ArdrS,  Punarvagu, 
pQshya,  and  A^lesh^ ;  it  brings  immense  rain  and  good  crops ; 
to  Brahmans,  especially  to  euch  as  are  cruel-minded,  it  is 
disastrons. 

13.  When  Venus  is  assailed^  in  it  by  another  planet,  dis- 
tress presses  the  barbarians,  savages,  horsekeepers,  posaessors 
of  kine,  the  Gonnrdaa.  proletaries,  (^udras,  and  Videhas, 

14.  The  planet  if  rising  in  Magha,rilrva-Phalguni,Uttara- 
Phalguni,  Hasta,  or  Citri  (forming  the  third  division),  causes 
the  loss  of  the  crops,  danger  of  famine,  and  robbery,  the  rise 
in  rank  of  low-bom  people,  and  confusion  of  the  different 
cUases  of  society. 

16.  The  same  being  checked*  in  Magh&,  etc.,  by  another 
planet,  strikes  the  shepherds,  Qabora-savagea,  QHdras,  (bar- 
barous) Pundras,  the  savages  of  the  western  marches,  the 

'  Tlie  Bbiid[&i;vas  nre  a  iiiylhicnl  people,  fabled  to  live  in  llic  remote 
East,  or,  nccordtng  tt>  the  iilirase  af  the  nstronomicAl  SJddh&ntas,  at 
80° E.  fnrni  LankA,  in  the  region  wliere  Yavakoil,  "Java  Point,"  l» 
titanttd.  (The  r.  Vamakoti  is  erroneons,  far  Vama's  kingdom  is  in  the 
South,  Dot  in  the  East ;  and,  besides,  the  compound  Yamnkoti  Is  devoid 
of  Keu»e.)  The  origin  of  the  Bhadi^vas  dwelling  near  the  Udafaf^ri 
mMf  be  traced,  I  think,  to  Rgveda,  i.  116,  2,  »e'/. 

IjTI ^rar fO,fl: ^^^ f^^  wfli  ^^«i*(ii*(:  i 

'  The   l«nu  ikramate — "jumps  up  a^ingt,  assails,  attacks,  over- 
powers " — Is  sfDonymons  with  itrohnti  (v.  1 1),  "jumps  upon,  overtakes." 
*  jivaihfabdAa  la  another  sj-nonym  to  dkrSnta  and  drliijha. 


b 


i  it  were,  the  penance  of  "wearing 
:ibi«i^  abe  bad  committed  sin.^ 
MW  ti  Mttdiing  Mfgacirasy  is  said  to  be  pernicious 


grain;  by  standing  in  Ardrft,  the  planet  hurts 

Sa«afiii»  and  KaUngas,  and  gives  plenty  of  rain. 

:|r^  HTbm  ^  same  stands  in  Panaryasn,  the  A9maka8 

;«wl  V)dkrbkas  saSst  great  distress ;  when  in  Poshya,  there 

ift;  «)iipioa»  rain,  and  war&ie  betwixt  the  hosts  of  the  in- 

Ihlbilaa%»  of  Fairyland.* 

:i^  Trnus,  moving  in  A9lesh&y  makes  men  suffer  horribly 
ft^oa  snpaitB.    By  deaving  the  star  Magh&,'  the  same  is 

^  T%h  staasa  of  oar  antbor's  is  died  in  the  Pancatantra  (L  sL  239), 
aaii  ttMil  la  a  oonrupl  form. 

*  Tbe  Vktyidbaras  are  more  espedaDy  the  <' wise**  elves  of  Tentonic 
mjUiology;  etymologically,  the  dvesy  loel.  Alfor  (the  Gothic  form  of 
wIMi  caaaol  be  Albds,  as  Qrimm  8ii]^p06e6  in  D.  Myth.  p.  248,  bat 
mast  have  been  Alhjm^  nng.  AWm)^  are  the  l%r.  IQlbhnSy  a  word  that 
Ukswise  means  <*dever,  skilM."  King  Alfred  the  Great,  or,  as  the  North- 
men caUed  him,  Elfrldr  hinn  RSki,  rightlj  bore  his  name,  ''baTing  the 
wisdom  of  an  elf.* 

'  Utpala  gfires  in  a  quotation  the  definition  of  the  dearing,  alias 
ocfttltation,  of  the  junction  star  of  Magbi  by  a  planet :  ^t^innt  ^VfW* 

^^Tbe  definition  of  the  oocnltation  of  tiie  star  in  question  is,  according  to 
the  tdentific  astronomers,  as  follows:"  "A  planet  occults  the  junction 
»tar  of  M«gb4  (R«gulas)  when  its  own  rectified  latitude,  being  in  the 
same  direction  (north),  is  more  tiian  half  the  latitude,  and  less  than  one 
aad  a  half  the  latitude  of  tiie  star.**  fVom  tills  we  may  deduce  that 
%\m  author  of  the  staaia,  wboerer  be  may  baTe  been  probably  Brahma- 
^\\M\  had  a  still  mors  accarale  kaowledge  of  the  real  latitude  of 
H«fuiuii  Ihaa  tiie  K<^rya  a.  bas,  hi  which  tiie  latitude  is  stated  to  be  0. 
Aaolht^  Maata  iWfiaes  the  latitude  of  tiM  Mooa  when  causing  the  occult- 
alHm  \^  KwXfX^  »lars  x 
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miscLievooB  to  the  great  treasurers  (a/iaa,  prime  miniBters), 
but  bestove  much  raia. 

29.  In  PArra-Phalguni  the  planet  annihilates  the  savage 
QabarsA  and  Pulindas,  and  promotes  the  fall  of  rain ;  in 
0ttara-Phalguni  it  brings  rain  and  strikes  the  inhabitants 
of  Kuni-field  and  Pancilla. 

30,  31.  By  Venus  standing  in  Hasta,  the  Eurus  and 
painters  suffer,  and  the  rain  is  prevented  firom  falling ; 
in  Citri,  atBiction  comes  to  diggers  of  wells  and  to  birds, 
but  there  will  be  a  fine  rain ;  in  SvSti  the  rain  will  be  plenti- 
ful, and  distress  reigns  amongst  messengers,  merchants,  and 
skippers ;  in  Ti^akha  also  the  planet  gives  nice  rain,  though 
merchants,  to  be  sure,  incur  peril. 

32.  The  planet,  when  in  AnuridhA,  occasions  strife  be- 
tween the  potentates ;  in  Jyeshtha,  grief  to  great  monarchs ; 
in  M&la,  to  druggists  and  physicians;  in  all  three  there  is 
drought. 

33.  In  FQrva-AshSdhi,  aquatic  animals  are  vexed;  in 
Uttara-Ash&dheL,  diseases  rage ;  in  ^ravana,  sickness  of  the 
car  prevails ;  in  Dbunijshth&,  danger  awaits  the  infidels.' 

34.  In  Qatabhisbaj,  Hesperus  afflicts  distillers  ;  in  Pilrva- 
BbadrapadfL,  gamblers  from  profession,  as  well  as  the  Kuru- 
Pancalas ;  at  the  same  time  he  brings  rain. 

35.  The  same,  when  in  Tlttara-Bhadrapadd,^  damages  fruits 
and  roots,  and,  when  in  Revati,  such  kings  as  are  to  under- 
take a  campaign;  when  in  A^vini,  horse-keepers;  and,  in 
Bharai.ii,  the  Xiratas  and  Yavanas.^ 

"  Tilt  Moon  occults  tb«  third  gtar  of  MaghEL  nhen  she  has  her  greatest 

Ulitudr  north ;  so  she  ilocs  Pushya,  Itevutl,  aad  CHtabhieh^j,  when  she 

has  nu  Utltade."    From  tliis  we  oiuBt  conclude  that  the  third  starof  the 

muisiaii  Maghll  is  t  Leonis. 

'  To  aaderetaad  the  quibble,  ire  must  bear  in  mind  that  another  name 

«r  Dbuishtha  is  Cnvvishthft,  and  that  Bauddhiu  are  Crftvaku.    Cf. 

di.  TiU.  12. 

'  In  the  printed  text  irf^"  "  an  erratum  for  "Wft"- 

'  We  Me  that  ant  oaly  in  the  Ham&yaijn  the  word  Yiivann  b  quibbled 

npan  by  l>eiug  c'uuuecled  with  ^^fiT,fi>r  H^l^  is  synonymous  with,  or 


iittdbfo,  or  sets  on  t^e  14th, 
iBftI  rx'  the  month,  then  the  earth 


r   T 


Aipifier  standi  one  in  the  west,  the 
K-  «  «3k   JM^^  «k  4M  ;ii^v«nth  asterism  {alias,  at  six  signs 

^^.    4M«t  «^  jditfr**  then  the  people,  oppressed  with 

v-,^^    vcw^.^r  -tt^  g^fy  look  in  vain  for  rain  from  the 


^     TJV«ft  ^«piti)r»  Meronry,  Mars,  and  Saturn  move,  all 

.V^^i:^  ViMius,  th^i  arise  conflicts  among  men, 

li  :iii»  iuhabitants  of  Fairyland,  and  storms  caus- 

"Uk  49«ui^'aII  of  all  that  is  high. 

^   ^rtCitoft  will  be  fickle  in  their  friendship ;  Brahmans 

^  ^H  •^>  4Cteud  to  their  work ;  and  not  the  slightest  rain 

i^  ^1**^^  hy  the  Thunderer,  who^  with  his  thunderbolt, 

^^-■^jt  n«>  tops  of  the  mountains. 

^^,    Vc  Saturn  advancing   before  Venus,  the  barbarians, 

^^  gtiephauts,   asses,   buflalos,  dark  sorts  of  grain,  hogs, 

^luJtt-^avuges,  Qftdras  and  inhabitants  of  the  Dekkhan, 

'^xii^    bv    the    outbreak    of    ophthalmia    and    rheumatic 

^.  V%'uu8  prt>coding  Saturn,  destroys  the  people  by  fire, 
^V  «w\'r\l«  tuuiino,  drought,  and  robbers,  and  hurts  mov- 
.«S}<Iv  i^usl  iuxuiovablo  things  in  this  world,  and  the  northern 
vNHM^lry,  t^ud  tho  space  around  by  fire,  lightning,  and  dust. 

4*^,  Iho  (Muno  staying  behind  Jupiter,  ruins  everything 
^huw  lUahmans,  cows,  temples,  and  the  East;  the  clouds 
^vwv  !*Ko>v\^rs  of  hailstones;  diseases  of  the  throat  prevail; 
^U(  {\w  a\it\imual  corn  will  be  plentiful. 

4^'l  Monniry  standing  before  Venus,  at  rising  or  setting, 
^vu^^  mill,  and  occasions  different  kinds  of  jaundice  of 

Al  Uhi«I  liikiiml  hy,  ^Vtf^*  Thatlf^lft  once  most  have  been  a  oommon 
yk^\\\  lUr  woiuli  iiiny  Im^  mUely  Inferred  from  the  fact  that  If^lf  really 
%HVUI«  A«  Itttr/wjt,  v^«^«</n»,  ^xtHln,  X.  31*  6. 

*  T\\\^  niitlioi*  *Miillmiile«  herewUhr  My«  Utpala,  *'that  one  of  tbem 
mw«il  Ih»  «»u  «I»o  iMi«tt^m«  %\w  ^uImht  on  th<»  wf*tem  horizon* — ^?iW?Hl|T' 
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biliouB  origin,'  promoter  the  growth  of  summer  com,  is 
deadly  to  monks,  keepers  of  sBcriBcial  fire,  phj^cians,  stage 
perfonnora,  horses,  Vai^yas,  cowm,  kings  along  with  tlieir 
vehicles,  to  yellow  things,  and  the  West. 

44,  When  Hesperus  is  red,  like  fire,  there  is  danger  of 
fire;  when  blood-red,  the  sword  will  rage;  when  pale,  like 
a  gold  line  on  a  touchstone,  diaeaaea  reign ;  when  greenish 
yellow  or  russet,  asthma  and  cough  rage ;  when  ashy,  coarse, 
or  dusty  in  appearance,  no  water  falls  from  heaven. 

45.  But  when  the  brightest  of  planets  shows  the  hae  of 
curdled  milk,  the  white  water-lily,  or  the  moon,  hoe  distinct 
and  iar  espanding  rays,  and  a  large  orb,  occupies  a  favour- 
able position  amid  the  stars,  is  free  from  imnaturol  signs  and 
victorious,*  then  it  brings  about  a  state  of  things  similar  to 
that  in  the  Golden  Age. 


Saitirn's  Course. 

1.  In  staying  in  Qravana,  Svdti,  Hosta,  Ardra,  Bharnnl,  and 
Pflrva-Fhalguni,  Saturn,  if  bright,  mokes  the  earth  to  be 
covered  with  plenty  of  water. 

2.  The  same,  standing  in  A^leahi,  Qatabhiahaj,  and  Jye- 
sbth&,  brings  safety,  but  no  abundant  raiu ;  in  MtUa,  he 
brings  famine,  the  aword,  and  drought.  I  will  also  state  the 
effects  (of  Snlum)  in  each  mansion  separately. 

8.  By  moving  in  A9vini,  Saturn  destroys  horses,  grooms, 
poets,  physicians,  and  kings'  counsellors ;  by  moving  in 
Bharant,  danccra,  musicians,  aingera,  outcasts,  and  reprobates. 

4.  At  Saturn  standing  in  Krttik4,  such  as  are  dependent 
upon  fire  in  their  profession   (smiths,   etc.)   and   generals 

'  The  r.  mf|4f||  ^  is  uroag;  r.  4|tmt^  with  the  Comm.,  or,  an 


A  plfiix'I  Is  iiljlrd  " rirloriouH''  when  it  shows  the  sig^is  euumeniUd 
n  ch.  xvii.  1». 
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suffer;  so  do  the  Eosalas,  Madras,  E&9iS|  Panc&IaSy  and 
waggoners  during  the  planet's  stay  in  Bohi^t. 

S,  6.  The  Yatsas,  sacrificers,  their  employers,  noblemen, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Middle-country  suffer,  when  Saturn 
is  moving  in  Mrga9iras ;  likewise  the  P&ratas,  B&mathas,  oil- 
millers,  bleachers,  and  thieves,  during  the  planet's  stay  in 
ArdriL ;  so  do  the  Panjabees,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western 
Marches,  Surashtrians  and  Sindhu-Sauviras,  when  Saturn 
stands  in  Punarvasu;  and  when  in  Pushya,  bell-ringers, 
public  criers,  Tavanas,  merchants,  gamblers,  and  flowers. 

7,  8.  The  planet's  motion  in  A9lesh&  causes  affliction  to 
aquatic  animals  or  products,  and  snakes;  in  Magh&,  to  the 
B&hlikas,  Chinese,  G^dharians,  SMikas,  P&ratas,  Yai9yas, 
to  storehouses  and  merchants;  in  Piirya-Phalguni,  to  vendors 
of  liquors,^  women  of  the  town,  damsels,  and  the  Mahrattees ; 
in  Uttara-Phalgunt,  to  kings,  sugar,  salt,  mendicant  friars, 
water,  and  the  district  of  Taksha9il&. 

9.  By  the  planet  standing  in  Hasta,  barbers,  potters  (or 
oil-millers),  thieves,  physicians,  tailors,  elephant  catchers, 
harlots,  the  Kausalakas,  and  makers  of  garlands  are  afflicted. 

10.  When  Saturn  is  staying  in  Citrft,  the  same  occurs  to 
women,  writers,  painters,  and  variegated  vessels;'  when  in 
Sv&ti,  to  bards,  spies,  envoys,  equerries,'  shippers,  mimics, 
and  such-like  people. 

11.  By  the  planet's  stay  in  Yi9&khfty  the  Trigartians, 
Chinese,  Kuliitas,  saffix>n,  lac,  com,  madder,  and  safflower  are 
lost. 

12.  When  the  planet  stands  in  AnurlUlhft,  the  Eul&tas, 
Tanganas,  Kashmirians,  along  with  kings'  counsellors,  magi- 
cians,^ and  bell-ringers,  come  to  grief,  and  discord  arises  be- 
tween Mends. 


^  Utpala  differenUj:  X^Tt   ^ 

"  utpala:  ftrf^niTfw  TRTHranfti I  ^onrtpftw^J  I 

*  ^5J!T*.  are,  according  to  the  Comm.,  VHCIT^:  IWTTnnT  IT  5 
they  combine,  however,  both  qnalifications. 

*  Otherwise  the  Comm.  ^^HW^*  ^W^KH^fflfilt  I 
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13.  Kings,  prieats,  men  honoured  by  kings,  heroes,  asso- 
ciaUons,  families,  and  guilds  come  to  grief  by  Saturn  atand- 
ing  in  Jyesbth^ ;  so  do  the  Sacis,  Eosiilas,  Puuo^las,  fruits, 
herbs,  and  soldiers,  by  his  stay  in  M&la. 

14.  When  the  planet  is  moving  in  PQrva-Ashadhfi,  the 
Angas,  Yangas,  Kausalas,  Magadhas,  Fu^dras,  Mithilas,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Girivraja  and  T&malipt&  come 
to  grief. 

15.  16.  Saturn  moving  in  TTttara-Asbadha,  destroys  the 
Da9&rnas,  Yavanas,  Ujjain,  the  Qabaras,  the  mountaineers  of 
Pfiriyltra,  and  the  Kuntibbojaa;  in  <^ravana,  judges,  eminent 
Brabmans,  physicians,  chaplains,  and  the  Kalingas,  When 
the  planet  stands  in  Dbanisbthi,  the  Hng  of  Magadhfl  con- 
quei^,  and  treasurers  thrive. 

17.  I>uring  the  planet's  remaining  in  (Jatabhishaj  and 
PArva-Bbadrapadi,  soma  among  the  physicians,  poets,  dis- 
tillers, traders,  and  politicians  are  distressed ;  so  are  nvers,' 
cartffrigbts,  women,  and  gold,  by  Saturn  moving  in  Uttara- 
Bhadrapad^ 

18.  When  Saturn  is  moring  in  Revati,  persons  maintained 
by  kings,  the  inhabitants  of  Kraunca-dvipa,  the  autumnal 
com,  Qabaras  and  Yavanas  arc  crushed. 

19.  "WTien  Jupiter  is  moving  in  Vi^akhft,  while  Saturn 
stands  in  ErttikGL,  then  most  horrible  calamity  befalls  the 
people ;  when  both  planets  are  staying  in  one  mansion,  there 
will  be  civil  feud. 

20.  If  Saturn  is  variegated,  he  destroys  the  birds ;  if  yellow, 
be  causes  danger  of  famine ;  if  blood- red,  he  threatens  danger 
of  the  sword ;  and  if  ashy-coloured,  he  occasions  many 
quarrels. 

21.  If  he  is  spotless  bright,  showing  the  lustre  of  the 
beryl,  he  brings  good  to  the  people.  He  is  also  auspicious 
if  showing  the  hue  of  the  blue  Earleria  and  flas-flower. 
Agnwobly  to  the  statements  of  the  Seers,  Saturn  is  destructive  . 
to  the  members  of  such  and  such  a  caste,  the  colour  of  which 
he  happens  to  assume.' 

*  ^PB^  ID  iKp  priDii^i]  Uit  is  an  errnlum  fur  *|^. 

*  Id  the  t«xt  1)^1  fl|  U  an  error  for  <J^ini. 
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Chapter   XI. 
The  Course  of  Comets. 

1.  After  a  previous  study  of  the  Course  of  Comets  by 
Gkirga,  Par&9ara,  Asita-Devala,  and  many  other  authorities/ 
I  undertake  now  to  treat  this  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to 
remove  perplexity. 

2.  The  rising  or  setting  of  comets  cannot  be  known  by 
astronomical  rule,  as  there  are  three  different  kinds  of  them ; 
celestial,  atmospheric,  and  terrestrial. 

3.  Anything  which,  without  fire,  has  an  igneous  appear- 
ance, is  a  species  of  blazing  star,  except  glow-worms,  meteors 
on  the  graves,*  gems,  jewels,  and  the  like.' 

4.  Atmospheric  lights  are  such  as  are(occasionally  observed) 
on  banners,  swords,  dwellings,  trees,  horses,  elephants;  celestial 
ones  are  seen  among  the  asterisms.  Such  as  do  not  belong  to 
these  two  descriptions  are  terrestrial  Eetus. 

5.  Some  state  that  there  are  101  comets;  others,  that  there 
are  1,000 ;  the  Seer  Nftrada  declares  there  is  only  one  comet, 
which  assumes  different  shapes. 

6.  What  does  it  matter,  whether  there  is  but  one  or  moreP 

*  These  are,  according  to  Utpala,  K&Qyapa,  ^hipotra,  N&rada,  Vajra, 
etc.  From  Vajra  very  little  is  known.  I  sarmise  that  it  is  synonymous 
with  Parft<^ara  (cf.  Atharva  Y.  6, 65, 1)  and  Garga  (see  footnote  at  ch. !.  3). 

'  The  term  pi^cdlaya  is,  to  my  knowledge,  nowhere  eicplained.  As 
the  Piqftcas  are  supposed  to  have  their  favourite  abodes  in  the  ceme- 
teries, I  think  that  phosphorlcal  phenomena  so  common  in  burial 
g^unds  are  so  termed. 

'  From  this  definition  it  appears  that  the  term  ketu'admltB  of  no  exact 
rendering ;  generally  it  denotes  "  comete,''  but  the  terrestrial  and  atmo- 
spheric ketu9  are  most  likely  phoiphoric  and  eleciric  phenomena,  as 
well  as  falling  stars  and  gaseous  lights  in  morasses.  I  cannot  forbear 
recalling  to  the  memory  of  the  reader  the  lines  in  Byron's  '^Manfired'': 
'*  When  the  moon  is  on  the  wave,''  etc 
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The  effecis,  thougb,  should  at  ell  cTente  be  told,  along  with 
their  rising,  setting,  place,  contact,  hazy  covering  and  colour. 

7.  The  Bumber  uf  months  wherein,  the  comets  show  their 
influence  is  equal  to  the  number  of  days  during  which  they 
are  Tisible;  in  the  same  manner  the  number  of  years  corre- 
sponds to  that  of  months.  The  effects  begin  to  take  place 
after  forty-five  days.' 

8.  A  comet  which  is  short,  small,  serene,  glossy,  not  crookedt 
white,  and  appearing  but  for  a  short  time,  or  only  perceived 
just  rising,'  brings  abundance  and  happiness. 

9.  If  a  comet  shows  an  appearance  the  reverse  of  the  fore- 
roeatiom^,  it  is  not  auspicious,  especially  if  it  resembles  a 
rainbow,  or  has  two  or  three  creets.' 

10.  Twenty-five  comets  with  cresta,  and  shining  like  a 
ttecklac«  of  pearls,  jewels  or  gold,  are  termed  "the  Kiranas." 
They  are  visible  in  the  eaetem  and  wcKtem  region,*  and  oc- 
ca^on  quarr^  amongst  sovereigns.  They  are  the  offspring 
of  the  Sun. 

11.  Even  as  many  stars  resembling  in  colour  to  parrots, 
fire,  the  Dophariya-flower,  lac  or  blood,  are  visible  in  the 
south-west,  boding  danger  of  fire.    They  are  the  sons  of  Fire. 

12.  As  many  others,  with,  crooked  crests,  and  rough  and 


'  Til*  Contm.  cnnfrssp*  tlmt  1 

frtraTf^TfT.  '^^  T^lB  '^  ^HT^H^l  I 

i.p.  in  coromoQ  purhiim,  "^IhiI." 
'  Ulpolk  rfmnrks  tliHt  tlie  wfinip  number  of  (liein  in  nnt  tisrl'le  at  Ihv 
tmmt  Iiin«,  but  Uiicli  of  Ibein  se|»iriili*ly.     Tiiis  riilt  i»  of  ^ncrnl  np|i1i> 
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dark,  appear  in  tke  soath.    Being  the  sons  of  Death,  they 
forebode  pestilence. 

13.  Twenty-two  stars,  radiant,  but  without  crest,  in  ap- 
pearance round,  like  a  mirror,  and  resembling  water  or  oil, 
visible  in  the  north-east,  are  the  children  of  Earth,  and 
threaten  with  famine. 

14.  Three  comets  shining  like  to  moon-light,  silver,  hoar- 
firost,  the  white  lotus  or  jessamine,  show  themselves  in  the 
north.     They  are  the  sons  of  the  Moon,  and  bring  plenty. 

15.  There  is  a  single  comet,  with  three  crests  and  three 
colours,  the  o&pring  of  tke  Creator.  £now  that  this  star, 
which  may  rise  in  any  quarter,  is  called  ^'Brahma's  rod^'' 
and  foretells  the  end  of  the  world. 

16.  Herewith  are  enumerated  the  101  comets.^  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  indicate  the  tokens  by  which  the  899  (other) 
.comets  may  be  clearly  recognized. 

17.  In  the  north  and  north-east  rise  the  so-called  eighty- 
four  comets,  the  sons  of  Hesperus.  They  show  large  and 
white  stars,  a  soft  brilliancy,  and  produce  hard  effects. 

18.  Sixty  stars,  termed  ^'the  Gold  comets/'  children  of 
Saturn,  are  glossy,  resplendent,  and  double-crested.  They 
may  appear  in  any  quarter,  and  have  a  most  deleterious 
influence. 


1  The  same  number  is  giveii  by  Parft^ara;  yet  theeaamenitioa  difers 

lit^^:  1  jfif  n  The  ^hi  Audd&lika  is  only  another  form  of  UddA- 
lalca,  for  in  mythology  father  and  son,  t.^.  the  earlier  and  later  phases 
of  the  same  plieuomenon,  get  naturally  confounded,  ^veta-ketu,  *'  the 
white  comet,"  the  well-known  fabled  teacher  in  the  Upanishads  and 
Br&hmapas,  is,  as  the  name  by  itself  clearly  shows,  a  star,  and  not  a 
man.    Cf.  v.  37  below. 
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19.  The  '* hairless"  eompts,  the  offeimng  of  Jupiter,  have 
no  crest,  and  one  bright  nucleus.  Theae,  sisty-five  in  number, 
sre  fulgent,  appear  in  the  south,  and  are  of  evil  augury. 

20.  Tlie  fifty-one,  named  the  "  Thieves,"  sons  of  Merctuy, 
are  faint,  not  very  clear,  long  and  white ;  they  may  rise  in 
any  direction,  and  produce  evil  effeota. 

21.  Hl-omened,  too,  are  the  children  of  Mars,  sixty  in 
number,  who  look  like  blood  or  fire,  and  show  three  oresta 
and  three  kernels.  These,  styled  the  "  Saffron -coloured " 
comets,  are  visible  in  Uie  north. 

22.  The  thirty-throo  sons  of  Rahu,  nominated  the  "Opa- 
cons  weilges,"  show  themselves  on  the  disk  of  sun  and  moon. 
Whnt  they  presage,  has  been  told  in  the  chapter  headed — 
The  Sun's  Course.' 

23.  A  hundred-and-twenty  others,  called  the  "Omniform" 
oometA,  are  the  o&pring  of  Fire.  They  are  enwrapt  in  a 
blazing  circle,  and  occasion  dreadful  fires. 

24.  Seventy-seven  comets,  of  dark  rod  hue,  without  a 
nucleus,  with  diffuse  rays,  and  in  the  shape  of  chowries, 
are  the  sons  of  Air.  These,  known  by  ihe  appellation  of 
the  "  Red,"  are  rough  in  appearance,  and  bring  evil. 

25.  Eight  othpr  comets,  named  the  "  Heap,"  because  re- 
eerabling  a  cluster  of  stars,  are  children  of  the  Creator.  The 
'2(H,  called  the  square  comets,  are  likewise  his  ofispring.* 

26.  Thirty-two,  sons  of  Vamria,  termed  the  "Herons," 
have  the  shape  of  a  bamboo  or  shrub.  These,  brilliant  as 
the  moon,  are  said  to  hove  cruel  effects. 

27.  Ninety-sii,  styled  the  "Trunks,"  as  bearing  the  shape 
of  headless  bodies,  are  children  of  Time.  These  comets,  whose 
nucleus  lacks  distinclness,  are  malign  and  dreadfuL' 

28.  The  nine  comets,  rising  in  the  nine  quarters,  show  one 
bright  and  great  star.  So  much  for  the  general  description 
wf  the  thousand  comets ;  I  shall  now  enter  into  details. 

'  ch.  Hi.  7. 

*  It  bi  to  Im>  uoflrrtibHM).  as  Ihr  nchuljast  aMe,  thni  these  havt  an  erit 

taflufiort :  trnraarr n^  %^:  i  W  «ii%*if(t+«»H*iqi: 

'  Utpftla  follows  another  rcaitio)^  (see  Vor.  Lect)  ami  expUins  occord- 
■«g^,  "briog  safety  lo  the  PuiHlnia." 
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;i9«  Th^  Fat  eomet  rifles  in  the  west,  Btretching  hr  to  the 
tigi>ihiwtird;  is  large  and  of  gloflsy  appearance.     It 
kit^lattl  ittortalityy  jret  egregious  abundance  too. 

%^  Tlko  Bone  comets  having  the  same  characteristics^ 
^t  it  11  rough,  is  said  to  bring  frightful  famine, 
kifeowu  as  the  Sword  comety  having  the  same  appeannoe, 
«gt^t  that  it  is  smooth,  and  rises  in  the  east^  cocaaiops 
aliVays  and  pestilence. 

31.  The  Skull  comet,  with  purple-tinged  rays  and  carest, 
becomes  visible  at  the  day  of  new  moon,  in  the  east»  and 
extends  its  course  through  half  the  heairens ;  it  causes  famine, 
mortality,  drought,  and  sickness. 

33.  The  comet  of  Budra  rises  in  the  east,  on  Ae  padi  of 
Fire,^  with  a  crest  in  the  shape  of  a  trident,  and  with  a 
blackish,  rough  or  red  glare.  It  extends  its  oomrse  over  a 
third  part  of  heaven,  and  has  the  same  effects  as  the  former. 

33.  In  the  west  rises  the  Movable  comet,  whose  crest  is 
an  inch  high,  and  turned  to  the  south.  It  is  steadily  in- 
creasing in  length  the  more  it  proceeds  to  the  north. 

34.  As  it  has  come  near  the  asterism  of  the  Ghreat  Bear, 
the  pole-star  and  Abhijit  (Vega),  it  goes  back,  and  having 
moved  through  half  the  firmament,  sets  in  the  south. 

36.  It  wiM  destroy  the  country  from  Prayiga,  on  the 
Ganges,  as  far  as  IJjjain  and  Pushkarinu^ya,*  and  north- 
wards up  to  the  river  Devik4,  along  with  the  greatest  part 
of  the  middle  country. 

30.  Some  parts  of  ether  countries,  too,  will  be  stricken 
by  diseases  and  famine.  Its  influence  will  be  felt  lor  ten 
months,  or,  according  to  others,  for  eighteen. 

37.  The  White  comet  will  be  visible  in  the  east,  at  mid- 
night, with  a  crest  pointing  to  the  south,  and  another,  muned 
Ka,*  resembling  a  yoke,  in  the  west.  Both  will  be  seen  at 
tho  same  time,  during  seven  days. 

^  In  the  prlnlsd  teitl  r.,  of  otmrM,  ^^ti|<*    As  to  the  path  of  Fire, 
I'f.  v\u  Ix.  9. 
*  Th«  «rtiituiii  In  the  text  needs  scsrooljr  to  be  pofailed  cmt 
^  III  PsrAvsra  It  added,  <«Ks,  the  ton  of  tiis  Omfeor/'  m  W^- 
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38.  Botb  bring  plenty  and  luck,  if  they  be  Bmootli,  Should 
Ka  be  seen  for  a  longer  period,  then  he  bodes  dietreBs  from 
the  fory  of  tha  sword  during  ten  years. 

39.  When  the  White  comet  resembles  a  tuft  of  hair,  is 
rough  and  darkish,  and  when,  after  moving  through  a  third 
part  of  the  firmament,  it  retrogrades  from  right  to  left,^  then 
it  destroys  two-thirds  of  the  population. 

40.  A  hairy  star  with  purple-tinged  crest,  becoming  visible 
near  the  Pleiads,  is  known  as  the  Radiant  comet.  It  has  the 
same  effects  as  the  last-mentioned. 

41.  The  Dhruvtt-ketu*  has  no  determined  course,  dimen- 
sion, colour,  or  form,  and  may  appear  in  any  direction,  aa 
well  in  the  heavens  as  in  the  sky,  or  oq  the  earth.  If 
fulgent,  it  has  agreeable  results. 

42.  But  the  princes  on  whose  warlike  equipments,'  the 
countries  on  whose  dwellings,  trees,  and  hills,  and  the  house- 
holders on  whose  implements  this  luminary  is  seen,  are  doomed 
to  destruction. 

43.  The  comet  termed  the  Water-lily,  as  bearing  the  hue 
of  that  flower,  appears  for  one  night  in  the  west,  with  its 
crest  tending  to  the  east.  It  brings  surely  uncommon  abun- 
dance throughout  ten  years. 

44.  The  Qem  comet,  vlaible  but  once,  for  the  space  of  one 


qfnq^t,    and   Cvetn-ketii  bears  (he  nimaine  of   UddUakn;   TTTT? 

<T7T«7«f»ft  ^H^wj»n  ^  ^^fiir  Tnn:  "tV^^ttt:  a  cf-  v.  is. 

'  Tlia  reodrriug  would  be  "  tbe  Grin,  fixed  comet,"  but  Ibis  (loes  not 
AgTWi*  with  tbe  descriptioD.  It  laaj  l>e  supposed  our  auttior  followed  a 
oirrupt  Ttad'wg,  for  Pnrft^nrn  ciills  this  cornel  Dhrimn-ketu. 

'  Utpals  :  Sm^^trra^TEfg  q^^TO^T^f^.  TbU  defini- 
liaa  •Mnm  tuo  narrow,  since  liur^eB  oad  elciihoots  thuinseli-cs  nre 
nelWDCd  to  tHiong  to  the  ?tirT|pff*|>    CE.  Amars-kutbii,  ii.  8,  '2,  1. 
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watch,  in  the  west,  has  an  extremely  faint  nucleus ;  its  crest 
is  right  and  white,  like  a  drop  of  milk  from  a  woman's  breast. 

45.  At  rising  it  brings  abundance  for  four  months  and  a 
half.  Sometimes,  however,  it  gives  rise  also  to  the  prevalence 
of  noxious  animals. 

46.  The  Water  comet  appears  likewise  in  the  west;  it  looks 
glossy,  and  wears  its  crest  erected  in  a  westerly  direction. 
It  produces  for  nine  months  plenty  and  tranquillity  among 
mankind. 

47.  The  Bhava-ketu,  showing  a  faint  nucleus,  and  shed- 
ding a  soft  lustre,  is  visible  for  one  night  in  the  east.  Its 
crest,  turned  to  the  right,  is  like  a  lion's  tail. 

48.  One  may  predict  uncommon  abundance  during  a 
number  of  months,  corresponding  to  that  of  hours  for  which 
the  star  continues  visible.  In  case  the  comet  looks  rough, 
one  may  expect  deadly  diseases. 

49.  The  Lotus  comet,  white,  like  the  fibre  of  the  nymphaaa, 
will  be  seen  for  one  night  in  the  west ;  it  brings  plenty  and 
joy  during  seven  years. 

50.  The  comet  styled  Avarta  rises  in  the  west,  at  mid- 
night, shining  bright,  red-coloured,  and  with  its  crest  turned 
southward.^  The  abundance  caused  by  it  lasts  as  many 
months  as  is  the  number  of  hours  the  star  is  visible. 

51.  Another,  styled  Samvarta,  bears  a  purple  red  crest, 
and  shows  itself  at  twilight,  in  the  west.  After  percurring 
a  third  part  of  the  heavens,  this  horrible  comet  makes  a 
stand,  showing  a  crest  in  the  shape  of  a  trident. 

52.  Throughout  a  number  of  years^  equal  to  that  of  hours 
it  is  visible,  it  will  slay  monarchs  by  the  sword,  and  vex  the 
asterism  in  which  it  rises.* 

53.  Now  I  shall  set  forth  which  kings  are  killed,  if  an 

asterism  is  touched  or  wrapped  in  haze  by  any  other  but  au- 
spicious comets. 

54.  A  malign  comet  in  A9vint  will  strike  the  ruler  of  the 

'  The  conseqaenoe  of  which  is  that  those  who  stand  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  particalar  asterism  will  suffer  at  the  same  tlme^ 
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Afmakas ;  in  Bhorani,  of  the  Eir&tae ;  in  Kfttilcft,  the 
sorereign  of  Ealinga;  in  Itohini,  the  chieftain  of  the  Qilra- 
eeoAS. 

65,  56.  Such  a  one  in  Mrgagiraa,  destroys  the  king  of 
the  Ij^inaraai  in  Ardrft,  the  chief  of  the  Fishermen;'  in 
Panarvasu,  the  lord  of  the  A^makas;  in  Pushya,  the  go- 
vernor of  Magadha;  in  A^lesh&j  the  lord  of  the  Asikas;  in 
Maghi,  the  king  of  .iVnga;  in  Pflrva-Phalgunt,  the  sove- 
reign  of  Pindya ;  in  Uttara-Phalgiini,  the  king  of  TTjjain ; 
and  in  Hasta,  the  chief  of  the  T>andak&  district. 

57.  When  a  comet  hurts  Citra,  those  who  are  well  up  in 
ihe  lore  may  predict  the  death  of  the  ruler  of  Kuru-field. 
The  kings  of  the  KaahmiriMis  and  Kambojas  are  annihilated, 
in  case  an  evil  comet  stands  in  Sv&ti. 

58.  If  such  a  one  stays  in  Vi9a,khtl,  the  'sovereigns  of  the 
Dubvakua  and  of  Alak4*  are  killed;  if  in  Anur^dhft,  the 
Pundra  chieftain ;  and  if  in  Jyeslithi,  the  emperor  is  alain. 

59.  CO.  Through  an  evil  comet  in  Jliila,  the  king  of  An- 
dhra,  aa  well  as  he  of  the  Madrakas,  Anda  his  death ;  by  one 
in  Pilrva-AflhadhA,  the  potentate  of  K&\-i.  One  in  Utfara- 
AahMhfk,  will  kill  the  monarchs  of  the  Taudheyas,  Arjuni- 
jTinaB,  Qibis,  and  Cedis;  in  Qravana  and  the  five  following, 
Buocoesively,  the  chief  of  Kekaya,  the  Panjftb,  Ceilon,  Vftnga, 
the  Kimlsha  district  and  Kirfttas. 

61.  A  comet  whose  crest  is  touched  by  a  met«or  is  auspi- 
cious;  still  more  auspicious  one  at  whose  appearance  rain 
falli),'  although  it  bodes  ill  luck  to  the  Colaa,  Afghans,  white 
Huns,  and  Chinese. 

62.  Countries  lying  in  the  direction  where  the  crest  of  a 

'  UtpHla  places  them  in  the  East :  NK^^qlf^l)  XTHm-  I 
'  The  r.  of  the  Comia.  \i^  14 4, tit 4*1 1^ •  incautiously  rejected  by 
lb«  editor,  seeing  prererable.  It  is  passingly  etrange  to  God  on  Alnkn 
mentimied  as  if  it  were  different  from  Alakfi  ruled  by  Kubern,  hut  a 
people  of  the  OHiDR  of  Raiaka  ie  as  yet  wholly  unknown.  The  Echoliost 
•ay«  noly :  mrarT^TO  ITaTOt  ^T'lT  I 

'  The  trhoUnst  r.  Vf41{{S:,  and  explains  accordiDgly,  ^^IfSTT^ 
V^  ^H;  "juslsem  at  rislii|;.'' 
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oomet  is  bent  or  pointing  to,  and  those  whose  presiding  as- 
terism  is  touched  by  a  comet,  are  struck  down  by  heaven's 
power.  When  a  monarch  attacks  them,  he  will  take  posses- 
sion of  the  goods  of  hostile  kings,  like  the  eagle  preys  upon 
the  coils  of  the  snakes,  his  enemies. 


Ohapter  xn. 

The  Course  ofAgastya  {Campw). 

[Succinctly  is  here  treated  the  course  <^  the  Seer  Agasrtya,^ 
the  purifier  of  the  waters,  him  who  chedked  the  Yin^ya 
mountain  in  rearing  its  head  as  a  hindrance  to  the  Sun's 
course ;  him  who  devoared  the  demon  Y&t&pi,  that  had  split 
the  loins  of  many  Seers ;  him,  the  ocean  of  purity,  by  whom 
the  ocean  was  swallowed*  and  the  southern  quarter  adorned.] 

1.  It  is  he  who,  in  the  dajrs  of  yore,  at  once  heightened 
the  splendour  of  the  ocean,  by  causing  the  watw  to  vanish : 
the  rocky  peaks,  scooped  out  by  the  olaws  of  sea-monsters, 
were  no  longer  covered  with  waves,  but  witii  a  rolling  tide 
of  the  choicest  gems  and  jewds,  blended  with  droj^Mng 
pearls,  as  if  to  abash  tlie  gods  with  their  bright  jewelled 
crowns. 

2.  It  is  he  who  increased  the  magnificence  of  the  sea, 
although  he  bereft  her  of  the  water,  since  the  tredess  diffii 
showed  coral-trees,  precious  stones,  and  jewels,  and  glittering 
snakes  coming  forth  in  long  rows. 

3.  It  is  he  who,  by  swallowing  the  waters  of  the  great 

^  Le.  in  common  parlance,  **brigtit  Ganopns.''  AgoHi^  cf  which 
agaaiya  is  a  produced  form,  Is  derired  wifli  raifiz  (or  seeming  soAx) 
atiHt  like  gMiatHt  fWran  the  base  4i^y  tutf,  ^to  brigbten,"  a  meaning 
especially  apparent  from  liW?  ^Vflff*  Thus  mgm$H  signifies  briglit, 
shining.  From  the  same  base  is  ^rftlf  **  fire,"  ^ifSI  ''an  omameBt,** 
and  probably  ^ra^  as  well  as  Greek  duens. 

*  The  myths  alladed  to  are  sp  well  known,  dilefly  from  the  Rlmlya^a 
and  Mahftbhftrata,  that  they  require  no  other  indkalioiL 
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ooem,  brougbt  it  to  griof,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  a  state 
of  loatrc,  eucli  as  immortals  only  knov,  through  the  epark- 
ling  dolphins,  water- elephaota,  sorpeuta,  and  the  jewels 
scattered  round  about.' 

4.  The  ocean,  bereft,  iudeed,  of  ita  water,  but  covered  with 
floundering  dolphins,  peart- ujBters,  and  coach-Bhells  was 
loTeiy  as  the  lake  in  autumn,  with  its  rippling  waves,  water- 
Uiiea,  and  swana. 

5.  tt  is  he  who  made  the  sea  ahiae  as  heaven,  with  dolphins 
for  its  white  clouds,  with  precious  stones  for  stars,  with  crystal 
for  its  moon,  with  its  drained  bottom  for  a  serene  harvest  sky, 
and  with  the  radiant  gems  in  the  hoods  of  snakes  for  comets 
and  planets. 

G.  The  Vindhya  stands  raising  its  shaking  summite,  in 
order  to  mar  the  road  to  the  Day-god's  chariot ;  like  banners 
gaily  float  on  high  the  garments  which  support  the  disturbed 
Elves  (in  moving  through  the  sky),  who  are  eagerly  pressing 
to  their  bosom  their  dear  loves  clinging  to  their  shoulders; 
the  mountain  waterfalls,  iaauing  from  the  caves,  are  haunted 
by  lioua,  from  whoee  heads  hung,  like  chapleta  of  blue  Bar- 
Icnas,  clusters  of  bees  following  the  scent  of  the  elephant's 
frontal  juice  mingled  with  the  quatied  blood ;  it  seems  as  if 

'  The  ■clioUut  uadmUitids  H4Uii;rTl|4l(<4iHf^f|'l<  to  have  a 
iloal>lc  meaniui^ ;  tlie  Gr»t  auil  iiiiIutbI  one  as  rendered  nbnvp  ;  the  other. 
lu  rrfcrfiiig  lu  'BWt^,  ««  IbUows :  T(TT  ^T^t^:  ir^fTl%1^rS(^- 

'flVJ  jflHT^qWT^HHl  ^fiEin:  D  N'"''.  waiving  some  minor 
^liite,  e.^.  tlie  iunrcurory  of  ideulifyiiig  primpharat  with  ral'il,  it  will 
be  o1)Bier>'e(l  that  the  animal  ou  ubirli  an  image  is  rejiresented  to  »iE  has 
little  to  do  with  the  god's  ^^ ;  most  certniul}'  the  retrogradatioii  of  Mbj^ 
doM  uol  aluiw  111*  qt*    la  *tu>rt,  tli*  lecMid  explanation  Is  devoid  uf 
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the  mountain  is  to  touch  the  roof  of  the  sky  with  his  reared 
rocky  tops,  where  hyenas,  bears,  tigers,  and  monkeys  dwell, 
and  crowds  of  inebriated  bees,^  troubled  and  startled  by  the 
elephants  pulling  down  the  blossoming  trees,  tune  their 
himmung  sounds;  the  Narmadll  embraces,  like  a  loving  damsel 
in  amorous  sport,  the  mountain,  where  immortals  frequent 
the  pleasure-grounds^  and  sages  live  without  other  food  but 
water,  roots,  and  air.  Such  was  the  Vindhya,  when  he  was 
stemmed  by  Agastya.  Listen  ye  now  to  the  description  of 
the  Seer's  appearance.^ 

7.  At  the  rise  of  Agastya,  the  waters,  which  (during  the 
rains)  have  grown  soiled,  through  the  contact  with  mud,  be- 
come clean  spontaneously,  like  the  heart  of  the  virtuous.* 

8.  Autumn,^  by  nurturing  a  row  of  noisy  swans  flanked  on 
both  sides  by  ruddy  geese,  shines  like  a  smiling  lady  showing 
her  (white)  teeth,  whose  extremities  are  tinged  red  by  the 
use  of  betel. 

9.  Dazzling,  like  a  dexterous  damsel,  who  intimates-  her 

^  The  rise  of  Ganopus  mast  have  been  celebrated  already  in  Vaidic 
times,  as  may  be  gathered  from  ^gveda  i.  170  and  IBO,  8,  in  which 
latter  passage  the  A^vins,  the  geniuses  of  the  year^  are  invocated  as 
bestowing  the  boon  of  Canopns'  rising.  In  the  same  manner  the  Agrins 
restore  youth  to  Cyav&na  or  Oyavana  (alias  Bhrga's  son),  ue.  Bh^gu 
(Hesperus)  is  bom  again  as  Bh^^gu-putra  (Lucifer). 

'  ^tl«ll«ri«l«f^M^ft|^|pi|  has  a  double  meanings  As  attribute  ta 
t^^l(M  it  is  << defiled  by  contact  with  the  wicked  ;"'lpRrn  is  "bad 
soil,  mud  ;**  ^^QTTTt  is  "wicked  men,'' or,  as  Utpala  expresses  himself, 
^rf^RTT  ^ITr«*  As  to  the  idea  expressed  in  the  stanza,  cf.  Rftja- 
tarangi^d,  3,  327 ;  2,  I4i^  Agastya's  purifying  infloenoe  on  the  mind 
seems  to  l>e  hinted  at  also  in  J^gveda  i.  179,  5  (an  Agastya  hymn,  how- 
ever fragmentary), 

His  beneficent  influence  is  mentioned  in  the  subsequent  stanza : 

'  As  well  in  this  couplet  as  in  the  next  following^  we  have  to  r.  ^Q^^T^ 
with  the  MSS.,  in  lieu  of  4ifi<V> 
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luve  by  knitted  brows  and  eide  gUncea,  ia  Aatumn  adorned 
with  a  dofiter  of  hoTering  bees,  while  she  abounds  in  white 
wator-lilies,  blooming  near  bluo  lotuses.' 

10.  As  if  desirous  of  beholding  the  lustre  the  Moon  has 
AMuraed  after  tJie  disappearance  of  the  raioy  clouds,  the  pond 
witb  its  eddying  wares  opens  at  night  its  eyee,  the  water-lilies, 
whose  petals  cover  black  bees  as  beautiful  lashes  deck  eyes  with 
dark  pupils. 

1 1.  The  earth,  replete  with  pools  that  abound  in  a  moUey 
rariety  of  lotuses,  swans,  ruddy  geese  and  ducks,  presents, 
oe  it  were,  a  hospitahio  gift  of  jewels,  many  flowers  and 
fruita  to  Agastya. 

12.  The  water  which  has  been  poured  out  at  Indra's  com- 
stand  by  the  snakes,  whose  bodies  are  wrapt  in  the  clouds, 
and  thus  has  boen  stained  by  burning  poison,  becomes  pure 
at  tiie  appearance  of  Agastya. 

13.  He,  Varuna's  son,  removes  sin,  even  when  he  is  re- 
membered, how  much  more  when  he  is  praised.  How  he 
ought  to  be  honoured  bos  been  taught  by  the  Seers,  which 
I  here  repeat  for  the  king's  sake. 

li.  The  heliacal  rising  of  Agastya  for  each  country  must 
be  found  and  stated  by  the  astronomer  through  calculation. 
Kow,  for  Ujjain,  this  takes  place,  when  the  true  place  of  the 
sun  is  seven  degrees  short  of  Yirgo.^ 

i5.  16.  At  the  time  when  the  rays  of  morning  just  pierce 
through  the  nightly  dark,  the  king,  after  being  shown  by  the 
astrologer  the  point  of  Agastya's  rising,  should  reverentially 

'  A*  the  tntDslatinD  daei  do(  deaHf  mark  the  comtspouding  ports  of 
th«  compnriBon.  t  suhjmn  part  of  the  romra. :  1(^11  (i.e.  witli  f^*^q^ 

"ml  fwfftFra)  si'^^a  iTT^iBnift  i  Tfi  ^  »rer»TT)1  sroirginnn- 

'N^:  fttii  vnfTt:  ■""!  i"i»i';  ■^^  I'-e.  *JHT?ZtI^qf^j  *^- 

?riJWm,  tic  I  tliB  Utter  U  not  »ufficii-ni.  The  ftww  (^iJT^,  etc.) 
wt  tbp  bhifk  pjres  U  cuiiipareil  to  (he  f^^TT  "f  iilnck  bees. 

'  Colrliroukr  bns  copiously  foinnieolcd  on  lliis  passngr.  Misc.  Essays, 
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lay  down  on  earth,  in  honour  of  the  guest,  his  gift,  consisting 
of  fragrant  flowers  and  fruits  of  the  season,  of  jewels  from 
the  sea,  of  gold,  garments,  a  milch-cow,  a  bull,  milk  porridge, 
cakes,  curdles,  barley-corns,  fragrant  incense,  and  salTes. 

17.  When  the  king,  with  beUef  in  his  heart,  o£krs  this 
gift,  he  will  be  freed  frtmi  sins  and  conquer  his  enemies ;  and  if 
he  bring  the  oblation  duly  during  seren  years,  he  will  acquire 
dominion  oyer  the  sea-girdled  earth. 

18.  A  Brahman^  offering  a  gift  according  to  what  he 
chances  to  possess,  obtains  knowledge  of  the  scriptures,  wives, 
and  o£bpring;  a  Yai9ya  acquires  land;  a  Qddra,  great 
wealth ;  and  all  shall  obtain  health  and  the  reward  of  their 
deserts. 

19.  When  Agastya  looks  rough,  he  causes  diseases ;  when 
russet,  drought;  when  purple-tinged,  harm  to  cows;  when 
twinkling,  perils.  When  he  shows  the  colour  of  madder,  he 
brings  fieimine  and  battles ;  when  he  seems  small,  he  forebodes 
that  the  town  shall  be  beleaguered. 

20.  But  if,  shining  like  gold  or  crystal,  he  refreshes,  as  it 
were,  the  earth  with  streams  of  light,  then  the  country  will 
have  plenty  of  food  and  teem  with  a  contented  and  healthy 
population. 

ii.  p.  353,  9eq,  (As.  Res.  ix.).  The  passage  from  the  Pttncas!ddh&ntik&, 
referred  to  by  ColebnMke,  as  analagoas  lo  one  in  the  Bh&svatt,  is : 

'  M altiply  half  the  length  of  the  equinoctial  shadow  by  35 ;  take  from 
this  product,  escpressed  in  minutes,  the  corresponding  arc;  add  the 
length  of  the  shadow  multiplied  by  21 ;  multiply  by  10 ;  this  gives  the 
number  in  Vinft4)8.  At  this  number,  reckoning  from  the  beginning  of 
Cancer,  stands  the  sun,  whea  Agastya  rises  in  the  south,  like  a  mark  on 
the  front  of  a  damseL" 
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SI .  Agastya  brings  danger  of  famine  and  pestilence,  when 
hort  by  a  meteor  or  comet.  He  rises  (thus  it  hafi  been  said 
of  yore)  when  tho  smi  is  standing  in  Haeta,  and  seta  when  the 
ann  has  reached  Rohini.> 


Chaptek    XIII. 


The  Course  of  (he  Seven  Seers  (Great  Bear). 


1,  2.  I  shall  tell,  according  to  the  theory  of  Vrddha-Garga, 
the  course  of  those  Seven  Seera  by  whom  the  northern  region 
is,  as  it  wore,  protected ;  through  whom  she  ahinea,  as  if 
adorned  with  a  string  of  pearls,  like  a  maiden  with  joyful 
(xiontenance,  wearing  a  wreath  of  white  water-lilies ;  those 
Seven  Seers  by  the  ttiming  round  of  whom  the  northern 
r^ou  seems  dancing,  the  pole-star  being  the  regulator. 

3,  The  Seven  Seers  were  in  Maghi,  when  king  Yudhiah- 
thira  ruled  the  earth,  and  the  period  of  that  king  is  25S0 
years  before  the  QAka  era.* 

4.  "Hiey  remain  moving  for  a  hundred  years  in  each  lunar 


'  Ste  Culebrwike,  I.e.  His  statement  that  there  are  three  periods  ar 
rising  md  Betting,  occordio^  to  Utpala,  is  nut  quite  exact.  On  the  a 
trary,  Ui|)Hla  expressi;  intimatci  that  the  rising  of  Canopus,  wheo  the 
sno  stands  in  Hasta,  h  cootrary  to  science,  and  only  repealed  by  the 
author  out  of  defereoce  for  tlie  AiK^ient^.  He  snys  t4^All'I^M.'4^) 
which  is  (|uile  Inic;  where  our  author  usr^  T%^  •  ''  i^  *"  '"Uch  as 
relata  rrfero;  OfiJ^lftj  irfi^TTr^f  1  H^ftl  I  !!^lUtHl'*IlF  ^4^1- 
4A^Btm?l.  'Hnnr  l  THp  tlire«  iR-rio'la  of  rising  ore  pnuuiemteii  by 
PaiAi;ara,  a^i   limited   iij-   Utpaln.     Hrre  part  of  tiie  passage: 

W9TTt?^r^iTwt  ^:  I  ^yyns^ -distil la^wt;  «ftrf-^*ie*yi 

*  This  stnoia  is  ijuuleil  by  KahlnriH  in  his  RAja-tsrangiiil,  i.  5G. 
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mansion,  and  rise  constantly  in  the  north-east,  together  with 
Arundhati.^ 

5,  6.  At  the  eastern  extremity  stands  Marlci ;  next  to  him 
in  westerly  direction  is  Yasishtha ;  next  to  whom  Angiras ; 
then  Atri,  next  to  whom  Pulastya,  Pulaha,  and  Kratu,  in 
regular  succession,  beginning  from  the  east.  Arundhatl, 
that  pattern  of  spouses,  is  seen  next  to  Yasishtha.* 

7.  When  these  luminaries  are  pale,  devoid  of  beams,  faint 
or  vexed  by  meteors,  thunderbolts,  haze,  and  such-like,  they 
will  destroy  each  their  own  dependency;'  on  the  contrary, 
they  tend  to  make  the  same  prosper,  in  case  they  seem  large 
and  bright. 

8.  Marici  is  understood  to  have  power  of  doing  harm  to 
Gandharvas,  gods,  demons,  speUs,  herbs,  angels^  goblins, 
dragons,  and  elves. 

1  Cf.  Golebrooke,  Migc  Essays,  ii.  p.  356.  The  other  reading  of  the 
latter  part  is  rendered  by  Colebrooke,  "  Being  connected  with  that  par- 
ticular Nakshatra,  to  which,  when  it  rises  in  the  East,  the  line  of  their 
rising  is  directed."  Tlds  does  not  agree  with  the  Sanskrit  words,  as 
given  by  Colebrooke  in  a  foot-note,  but  these  are  evidently  misprinted. 

One  MS.  of  the  Comm.  has :  J4|4|^€|^  '^^f^V^fTHnff^  ^W^rt^HTJj 

the  interpretation  of  which  is :  ^rpRTT^  fnC^PlJ  I  MI^^^KV:  TTT^ 

^^^  f^^g^^nit  ^wv*  ?Nt  (!)  n^iRPc^fv^t  iiHr^Mfqi 
[^w  'nnt  ?Nt  ^  irr^^^nf:  ^wfW|f :  wet  ^wft]  iiftB^ 

flinTT  Xfii  M    Text  and  commentary  are  corrupted  and  adulterated ;  so 

much  is  certain,  whereas  Colebrooke's  rendering  cannot  but  express  the 
purport.  Now,  we  have  to  r.  •lIM^fltlll'i:  in  the  text,  for  ^  and  V 
are  regularly  confounded ;  in  the  Comm.  ^^f  ^b,  in  both  instances,  an 
error  for  ^I|T  (^^)«  and  this  the  word  by  which  IBM  of  the  text  was 
rendered.  The  passage  is  debased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  hand  of 
Utpala  is  only  partially  visible. 

'  Consequently,  the  stars  a,  fit  y,  9$  <>  C«  and  ^*  of  the  Great  Bear,  cor- 
respond to  Kratu,  Pulaha,  Pulastya,  Atri,  Angiras,  Yasishtha,  and 
Madci.    Arundhat!  must  be  the  small  star  near  C>  called  Aloor  or  g, 

'  Mentioned  in  the  subsequent  verses. 
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Q,  Vaeishtha,  when  hurt,  is  deadly  to  the  Scjtliiaiis, 
Yavanas,  Dards,  PAratas,  KfLmbojas,  and  hermita  liviDg  ia 
the  wilderness ;  he  gives  prosperity,  when  he  ia  radiant. 

10.  Scholars,  wieo  men,  and  Brahmans  are  enumerated  as 
belonging  to  Angiraa;  and  foreeters,  aquatic  produces,  the 
8ca  and  rivers  are  allotted  to  Atri. 

11.  To  Puhistya  are  said  to  belong  giants,  devils,  children 
of  darkness,  fiends  and  serpents;  to  Pulaba,  roots,  and  fruits; 
aad  to  Eratu,  sacrifices  ajid  sacrificers. 


Ohapteb    XIY. 

Division  of  (he  Globe.* 

I.  Each  group  of  three  lunar  mansions,  to  begin  with 
£rttik&,  forms  &  ninth  of  the  whole  series ;  to  each  of  these 
groups  corresponds  a  part  of  the  countries,  the  division  of 
which  be^ns  at  the  centre  in  Bhamta-varsha,  proceeding 
hence  to  the  eastward,  south-eastward,  and  bo  forth.' 

'  The  word  kdrma  is  llie  epecific  Saoikril  form  of  a  word  ouce  camniDn 
t«  nil  In  do-European  tooguee,  viz.  kurma,  Lat.  cnlmui,  Ti^utoo.  helm, 
rtc  It  does  not  origiuoUf  denote  the  "  tortoise"  itself,  but  its  back,  for 
Ilic  proper  menaiog  is  "  mound,  buckle,  halF'globe,  holm."  Even  in 
Sanskrit,  in  tuch  compounds  as  k^rmotmata,  the  word  signifies  tlie 
f»nti  of  the  bark  of  the  tortoise.  At  the  time  when  the  term  SJ^f^tflJ] 
became  current,  kHrma  was  taken  in  its  proper  sense.  Yet  in  later  times 
tlwjt  wholly  mistook  the  meaaing,  and  mndo  an  absurd  dran'ing',  repre- 
■cDting  a  tortntse,  BS  if  Mrma  could  denote  a  level !  The  renderia^  hj 
"globe*  is  not  wholly  exact,  since  properly  only  a  hnlf-glube,  a  holm,  is 
■apposed  tn  Iw  raised  above  the  iraters.     Cf.  Ind.  Stud.  s.  300. 

'  The  astrolopcjj  use  of  this  partition  is,  ttiat,  b  particular  group  of 
Nakihalras  being  vexed,  the  corresponding  group  of  countries  suffers 
too,  or,  tn  nnrga  puts  It : 

wq^qfjft  ffs!!  T^^  •  f^^'^r?!  It 

TOU  v.— [SBW  BERIBa.]  6 
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9»  S»  4.  The  centre  is  formed  by  the  Bhadras,  Arimedas, 
Mft^^vras,  SAlvas,  Ntpos,  TJjjihftnaSy  Sankhy&tas,  Marw&r, 
the  YatBas,  Ghosha,  those  who  dwell  along  the  banks  of  the 
Jatnn4  and  Sarasvati,  the  Matsyas,  Mftdhyamikas,  Mathniesey 
T7pajyotisha»  Dharmirapya,  the  QiirasenaS,  GanragrtvaSy 
TJddehikaSy  P&ndoSy  GhidaSy  Af vatthas,  iPancftlaSy  Ondhe, 
the  Kankas,  Euros,  E&lkote,  the  Eukuras,  P&riy&tra-hillsy 
XTdombaras,  Kapishthalas,  and  Hastin&piira. 

5,  6,  7.  In  the  east  are  situated  the  four  moontainsy  named 
Anjana,  Yrshabhadhvaja,  Padma,  and  M&lyavat;  then  the 
Yy&ghramukhas/  SnhmaSy  Earvatas,  Candrapnr,  the  Qdrpa- 
kar^asy  Khasas,  Magadha»  Mount  Qibira,  Mithilft,  Samatata, 
Orissa,  the  A9YaTadanaSy  Dantorakas,  Pr&gjyotisha^  the 
Brahmaputra,'  the  Milksea,  the  Ocean,  the  Cannibals,  the 
Mountain  of  Sunrise,  the  Bhadras,'  Ganras,^  Pau^dras,  XJt- 
kida,  Eftfi,  Mekala,  the  Ambashthas,^  the  one-footed  people, 
Tftmaliptik&,  the  Eausalakas,  and  Bardwftn. 

8,  9,  10.  In  the  south-east  are  Eosala,  Ealinga,  Yanga, 
Yanga  minor,  the  Jathara-Angas,  Saulikas  (or  Maulikas  P), 
Yidarbha,  the  Yatsas,  Andhra,  Cedi,  the  tlrdbvakai^thas,  the 

>  Le.  **  tiger-faced  men  ;'*iii08t  likely  a  mythical  people,  as  well  M  the 
A^vavadanas  (**  horse-faced  beiogs,*  with  Par&gara :  Vfyimnkhas),  the 
Iwwvrpocvwo  of  the  Periplos  Maris  Eryth. 

'  Whether  the  term  Lauhitya  or  Lohitya  properly  should  be  applied 
to  the  river  seems  doubtful.  Probably  the  name  of  the  stream  was 
LohitOf  "  Red  river,*  whereas  the  people  In  its  vicinity  or  some  district 
near  It,  were  called  Lauhitya.     One  MS.  of  the  Comm.  has  actuaUy 

iftflflf^  If^:,  another,  however,  lftf|[Wt  ^•^ 

'  Le.  **  the  Blessed,**  probably  the  same  with  the  BhadrA^vas*  Cf. 
ch.  ix.  11. 

*  i.€.  "  the  Whites,**  supposed  to  live  In  ^vetadvtpa,  which,  according 
to  Kathftsaritsftgara  54, 18, 199,  lies  near  the  Goooa-island.  See  the  first 
note  of  the  next  page. 

'  These  are  the  Ambasta  of  Ptolemy,  vil.  1,  66,  m^.,  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  their  namesakes  in  the  North-West  Cf.  Lassen,  Altert.  Hi. 
ill.  p.  174,  ieg. 
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Idsnd  of  Bulls,  of  Coooaa,*  of  Tree-barks,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  reoosses  of  the  Vindhya-range,  Tripuri,  the  Qmagrudharaa, 
Hemakundya,*  the  Vy&laf^ivas  {i.e.,  beings  with  snake  necks), 
MahA^iviw  (i.e.,  people  with  long  necks),  Eishkindha,  Ean- 
(Akasthala,  the  territory  of  the  Aborigines,  Purikas,  Da- 
(ir^BS,'  naked  Qabaras  and  Paroa-Qabaraa.*  These  are  the 
regions  standing  under  the  group  A^lcsh^,  Magh&,  and 
Pflrva-Phalguni. 

11-16.  In  the  south  are  Ceilon,  the  XS.Ujinas,  Sauris, 
KirnaB,"  Tftlikato,  Gimar,  the  Malaya-,  Cardura-,  Mabendra-, 
and  Mdliudya-liills,  Bhroacb,^  Kankata,  Tankana,  Yanavasi- 
dtstrict,  the  Qibikas,  Phauik&ras,  Eonkau,  the  Abhiras,  the 
Mines  (Eandeish),  the  VenS-river,  Avanti,  Da^apura,  the 
Gonardas,  Kerala,  Kamatic,  the  Great  Forest,  the  Citrakl^ta- 
hills,  !Xasik,  KoUagiri,  Cola,  Krauncadvipa,  the  Jat4dharaa, 
the  river  K4veri,  Mount  Riabyami'ika,  the  Mines  of  horyl- 
stone,  the  places  where  conch-sbells  and  pearh  are  found, 
Atri'a  hermitage,  the  Mariners,'  Yama's  city,  the  Islands,* 
Ga^ritjya,  Krsbna-VeUura,  the  Pi9ika3,  Mount  (^irpa,  Mount 
Kusumu,  Tumbavana,  the  Eirmaneyakas,  the  South  Sea,  the 
Hermitages,  the  Rshikas,  Konchi,  Marucii*  Cerya,  Aryaka, 

'  Acconling  (o  KathaiBriteftgara  9,  »1, 11  (uid  SO,  5i,  the  Cucoa-Uland 
b  a  great  blniid. 

*  This  H  the  prefernble  rendliig,  na  Pnr&^nrH  eichibitn  the  same  romt. 
'  The  Dnsiirene  or  Desarene  of  the  PerJjiluE  Maris  Eryth.   (.'f.  Ltissen, 

Altert.  iii.  p.  202. 

'  t.P.  "  leiif-*avagp!i,"  menniiig  those  that  feed  upon  leaves.  They  are 
mHiifeEtly  the  PhjUitir  uf  Plulemy. 

*  The  Comui.  r,  %fT;^tl$  ■  aud  takes  ic  for  one  vratA.  The  Sauil  1 
presume  to  he  the  Sorte  of  Ptolemy. 

*  Tlie  Barygnia  of  the  Greeks. 

'  These  mny  be  the  Pirates  uf  Oreek  soorcFs. 
Apparently  t)ie  Maledive^. 

*  Harurl,  i>r  Miirnd,  Mnrtci,  seems  to  be  the  UuziriB  (trun9|i(>sed 
from  Mori/U)  of  the  Ureslts. 
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the  Sinlialas,^  Eshabhas,  Baladeya-pattana,*  DandakA-forest, 
the  Timingil&fanas  (t.e.,  whale-eaters),^  Bhadras  (i.c«,  blessed), 
Kach  (in  the  Dekkan),  Kunjara-dari  (Le^  el^hant's  cave), 
and  the  river  T&mraparni. 

17-19.  In  a  south-western  direction  (from  the  midland) 
are  the  following  tracts :  *  Of  the  Pahlavas,  E&mbojas,  Sin- 
dhu-Sauviras,  Vadav&mukha,^  Arava,  the  Ambashthas,  Ka- 
pilas,  N&rimukhas  (i.e.,  men  with  a  woman's  face),  Anartas, 
Phenagiri,  the  Yavanas,  M&karas,  Karnapr&vejas,^  P&ra^avas, 
Qadras,  Barbaras,  Kir&tas,  Kha^das,  (».e.,  dwarfs  P),  Raw- 
flesh-eaters,  Abhiras,  Oanc(kkas,  Hemagiri,  the  Indus,  Ell- 
lakas,  Raivatakas,  Surashtrians,  Bftdaras,  and  DravidasJ 
These,  as  well  as  the  great  (Indian)  Ocean,  stand  under  the 
three  asterisms,  Sv&ti,  Yi9&kh&,  and  Anurftdh&. 

20,  21.  In  the  west  are  the  Manimat  and  Meghavat  hills, 


^  It  is  strange  here  to  find  Sinhala  after  the  occarrence  of  Lankft  in 
V.  11. 

'  The  Balaipatna  of  Ptolemy,  so  that  the  r.  Palidpatna,  preferred 
by  Lassen,  is  proved  to  be  a  false  form ;  see  Lassen,  Altert.  iii.  pp.  181 
and  183. 

'  The  Comm.  sees  two  words  in  the  compound,  viz.  Tidmlngilas  and 
Sanas  or  Canas,  whatever  this  may  be. 

'  Some  of  the  countries  enumerated  do  not  lie  in  the  S.W.,  e^g,  the 
K&mbojas,  Yavanas,  Ambashthas,  and  others. 

^  In  the  astronomical  Siddh&ntas  Va^av&mulcha  is  the  supposed  abode 
of  the  dead  at  the  South  Pole. 

'  Synonymous  with  Kanpapr&veya  is  Kari^apr&vara^a.  Now,  l||^^l|| 
is  synonymous  with  II  I^HQ  y  so  that  TTI^^  either  stands  for  TH^^^ 
or  H^filf  and  HT^^  &rc  derived  from  the  same  base  with  ITl^V*  The 
Mftrkao^cya-Pur&na  58,  31,  has  Kar^aprftdheya,  in  which  dAis  a  mis- 
read V. 

'  Or,  as  another  MS.  has,  Drami^as.  There  must  be  some  Dravidlan 
tribe  in  the  West,  perhaps  the  Brahui  in  Beluchistan,  who  belong  to 
the  Dravidian  stock.  See  Caldwell,  Drav.  Grammar,  p.  11.  It  is  worth 
while  remarking  that  Parftqara  in  his  enumeration  mentions  Drami4as, 
Dravifjas  in  the  East  too ;  those  seem  to  be  the  tribes  of  the  R^jmahal 
hills.    See  Caldwell,  I.e. 
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Tanaugha,  Kount  Ksliur&rpana,  the  Mountain  of  Sunset, 
the  AparfLotakaB  (i.e.,  people  of  the  western  marches),  (^in- 
tikas,  Hitihayaa,  Mount  Pra^asta,  the  Vokkanas,  (he  PanjAb, 
Ramathaa,  P&ratas,  TSrakshiti,  the  Jnigas,  Vai9yoa,  Gold- 
ScythiaDB,'  and  all  the  lawless  hordes  of  harbariuns  living  in 
the  west, 

22,  23,  In  the  north>west  are  the  Mdndavyas,  Tukhfkras, 
T&Iaa,  Halas  (or  LubaaJ,  Madras,  Ajmakas,'  Kulutas,  Lahada 
(or  Ladaha),'  the  kingdom  of  the  Amazons,  the  Man-lions, 
the  Woods,*  the  inhabitants  of  the  sky,  the  rivers  Veuumatl, 
PhalgiilukfL,  and  Quruli&,^  the  Marukuccas  (or  Murukuccas), 
Carmarangaa,  the  One-eyed  men,  the  Sulikas  (or  Mdlikae), 
the  Long-necks,  Long-faces,  and  Long-hairs. 

24-28.  In  the  north  lie  the  mountains  known  aa  Eail&aa, 
Him&laya,  Vasumat,  Dhanushmnt,  Eraunca  and  Meru,  the 
Hyperboreans,  Eehudraminas,  Kaikiiyas,  VaMtis,  those  who 
live  near  the  sources  of  the  Jamn^,  Bhogapraatha,  the  Arju- 
n&yanas,  Agnldhras  (or  Agn!tyaa),  Adarfa.  Antardvipa, 
Trigartn,  the  Horae-faced,  Dog-faeed,"  Long-haired,  Flat- 
noses,  DIserakas,  Y&tadh^as,  ^aradh^nas,  Taksha^ilS,  Piish- 
kal&vati,  the  Kail&vatas,  Eanthadb&nas,  Ambaras.  Madiakas, 
M&lavaa,  Pauravas,  Eacch&ras,  DaQdapingalakaa,  M&nahalas, 

'  The  Comin.  explains  diStrenlly,  "llie  region  ot  tii>ld''uud  "Scy- 
UtlsM," 

'  The  Ataakanoi  of  the  tireeks. 

*  Thla  seems  to  be  Lnlinra,  so  frequently  neutioned  in  lUja-tarsn- 
ghf!.  e.g.  7,  91%  1373  (Ukara  "Laharlno,"  U73).  It  Ib  b  borderland 
1>etw|]it  Kashmir  and  DardistllD ;  to  this  ideatiGcation  of  Labara  and 
L«liiHJi>,  it  will  QOt  be  ubjecled  tliat  our  autiior,  committing  the  grave 
blunder  of  placiag  Kashmir  aad  Dardistiln  in  tbe  Nurlli-east  (v.  29), 
■herald  oeeds  have  as!>igtied  a  wrong  situatioii  to  Lahada  too. 

*  Th«  Comm.  takes  ^tilf^iT  for  one  nord. 

*  Onruhft  (abo  Oanilifi)  is,  to  my  apprehension,  the  Garoigas  of  the 
OrKks  i  the  river  district  tliey  called  Qoryaia.  Lasien,  in  bis  Altcrt. 
UL  p.  137  and  136,  ideatifiee  tb«  Greek  name  witli  Qaurt.  It  need  not 
b«  poinled  out  how  exartly  both  forms  roincide  with  Garuh&  and  GuniLi. 

*  R,  with  one  MS.  of  tbe  Comm,  7 
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Huns,  Kohalas,  Qttakas  (or  Q&takas),  M&^davjas,  the  city 
of  the  Spirits,^  the  Gandhariaiis,  the  town  of  Y89oyatiy'  the 
Hemat&laSy  KshatriyaSy'  the  inhabitants  of  the  aky,  Gkkvyas, 
Yaudheyas,  D&sameyas^  Qyam&kas,  and  Eshemadhiirtas. 

29-31.  In  the  north-east  are  !BCeruka,  the  kingdom  of  the 
Dead,  the  Nomads,  Ktras,  Eashmirians,  Abhis&ras,  Dards, 
Tanganas,  KuKitas,  Sairindhas,  the  Wood  territory,  Brahma- 
pora,  the  D&rwas,  Dftmaras,  the  kingdom  of  the  Woods,  the 
Kir&tas,  Chinese,  Kaui^indas,  Bhallas,  Palola  (the  swamps),^ 
the  Demons  with  elf-locks,  the  Kunathas,  Khasas,  Ghoshas 
(stations  of  herdsmen),  Kucikas,  the  One-footed  people, 
the  Anuvifvas,  Gt)ld  region,*  the  groves  of  Yasus  (spirits), 
the  inhabitants  of  Heaven,^  Paorayas,  the  people  dad  in 
barks,  the  beings  with  three  eyes,  !M!oiint  Munja,  and  ike 
Gandharvas. 

32,  33.  In  case  these  groups,  the  first  of  which  consists 
of  KrttLk&,  Bohi^i,  and  A9vinl,  and  so  forth,  suffer  firom  evil 
planets ;  then  the  following  monarchs,  in  regular  order,  are 
to  perish ;  to  wit :  the  kings  of  Pano&la,  Magadha,  Kalinga, 
Avanti,  Anarta ;  &rther,  he  of  the  Sindhu-Sau^ras,  H&ra- 
hauras,  Madras ;  and,  finally,  he  of  the  Eu^^ndas  meets  his 
fate. 

^  Parft^ara  has :  ^i^y^*  "  the  dty  of  the  gods,  of  the  Spirits,'  etc. 
'  A  mythical  city  of  the  EhrtB. 
'  The  Chatriaioi  of  Ptolemy. 

*  R.  ^nrr*  ^VWt^  >  palolu  most  l>e  the  valgw  prMmaciatioii  for  the 
Skr.  palvaloy  **  swamp,  marsh."  Tlie  modern  same  is  Tend,  the 
eastern  part  of  wliich,  near  Ckwsh  Beliar,  seems  to  be  meant  by  pmUla  in 
oorlist. 

'  In  all  likelihood  a  mythical  land;  with  Ptolemy  it  is  called  Chryse 
(cf.  Lassen,  Altert  iii.  242),  which  is  not  to  be  confiMinded  with  the  real 
island  ahd  peninsula  Chryse.  The  latter  is  held  to  be  Malakka ;  the 
Golden  Island,  however,  the  eztsteaee  of  which  Is  denied  by  Lassen 
(Altert.  iii.  247),  but  sufficiently  attested  not  only  by  the  Qteeks,  but 
also  in  the  Kath&sarit-sftgara  z.  54,80;  58,02;  57,72;  zviii.  128, 110, 
cannot  be  but  Sumatra,  including,  perhi^w,  Java.  Cfl  RlUnftyafa.  iv. 
40,  aO  (ed.  Bombay). 

*  With  Parian, 
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Atiolmeni  <if  animals  and  inanimate  objecU   to   the  ailemms 
seeeralljf.^ 

1.  To  Krttik&  are  assigned :  White  flowers,  keepers  of 
holy  fires,  reciters  of  sacred  poetry,  those  who  know  the 
sacrificial  rules,  gramtnarians,  minors,  barbers,  Brahmans, 
potters,  chaplains,  and  makers  of  calendars.' 

2.  To  Rohini :  Keepers  of  devotional  observances,  mer- 
cbnndises,'  kings,  wealthy  persona,  those  that  are  engaged  in 
rdigiouB  meditation,  waggoners,  cows,  bulls,  aquatic  animals, 
agriculturists,  stony  heights,  and  domineering  men. 

3.  To  Mrga^iras :  Fragrant  things,  garments,  aquatic  pro- 
dncos,  flowers,  fruits,  jewels,  beings  roaming  the  woods,  birds, 
wild  deer.  Soma- drinkers,  musicians,  lovers,  and  letter-bearers. 

4.  To  Ardrft ;  Slayers,  catohers,  cheats,  adulterers,  thioTish 
persons,  false-hearted  men,  instigators  to  discord,  husk  grain, 
bravoee,  charmers,  bewitchers,  and  gbost-banners.* 

5.  To  Punarvasu :  Truthful,  noble-minded,  pure,  well-born, 
handsome,  sensible,  estimable  and  rich  men,  the  most  prized 
grain  sorts,^  dealers,  attendants,  and  artisans. 

6.  To  Pushya:  Barley,  wheat,  rice,  sugar-cane,  woods, 
royal  counsellors,  men  living  by  water,'  honest  men,  and 
persons  delighting  in  solemn  and  occasional  sacrifices. 

'  Vht  Mtrologicftl  u»e  of  such  b  division  is  tau^^ht  IkIuw,  v.  31. 
Tbe  {irincipio  upon  whieb  the  allutnicut  reals  is  perspii'Uimsi ;  mult 
«f  tlw  clifsei  of  jwruius  ruumeruted  are  ia  conBtaat  cunuevtiuu  nllh 
bv,  Um  lord  of  Krttik&  (  llie  lisrbers  pertaio  ti)  tlie  ostfrisin  uii  ou-uunt 
«f  kfltikt  AgoifyXug  "B  nuor."  The  maliers  of  mloDiliiri  do  m 
Imoum  KfllikA  unce  was  tlie  firet  NukeliatrH  of  tlie  year. 

'  One  US.  of  ibe  Coinm.  r.  QQ,  explmuing  It  by  UIQa^^;  "  men 
•f  \to\j  deMlB." 

*  All  evildocra  arc  a^Mgued  to  ArdrQ,  becauGe  tliis  asieristn  is  jitc- 
ddml  over  by  Civs,  llieir  patrou. 

•  Accordittg  to  Utpaln.  49[H1Iimif^. 
'  CbleAy  fliibcrs,  ^QilTIQI^ 
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7.  To  A9le8hll:  Counterfeits,  bulbs,  roots,  fruits,  insects, 
snakes,  poison,  robbers,  husk  grain,  and  all  classes  of  leeches. 

8.  To  Magh& :  The  possessors  of  wealth  and  com,  granaries, 
mountaineers,  men  pious  towards  ancestors,  traders,  heroes, 
carnivorous  animals,  and  woman  haters. 

9.  To  P{Lrva-Phalguni :  Mimics,  damsels,  amiable  persons, 
musicians,  artisans,  merchandises,  cotton,  salt,  honey,  oil, 
and  boys. 

10.  To  XJttara-Phalgunt :  Mild,  pure,  modest,  heretical,^ 
charitable,  and  studious  persons,  fine  sorts  of  corn,  men  of 
great  wealth,  of  yirtue,  and  monarchs. 

11.  To  Hasta:  Robbers,  elephants,  charioteers,  elephant- 
drivers,  artisans,  merchandises,  husk  grain,  scholars,  mer- 
chants, and  energetic  men. 

12.  To  Citr& :  Persons  skilled  in  the  art  of  attire,  jewelry, 
dyeing,  painting,  music,  and  perfumery,  as  well  as  arithme- 
ticians, weavers,  oculists,  and  king's  com.' 

13.  To  Sv&ti :  Birds,  wild  deer,  horses,  traders,  corn,  such 
produces  of  the  field  as  cause  flatulency,'  men  fickle  in  friend- 
ship, feeble  characters,  ascetics,  and  connoisseurs  of  wares. 

14.  To  Yif&khll:  Trees  with  red  blossoms  and  fruits, 
sesamum,  beans,  cotton,  peas,  lentils,  and  men  devotedly 
attached  to  Indra  and  Agni. 

15.  To  Anur&dhll :  Ghillant  men,  deacons  of  corporations, 
persons  delighting  in  the  fellowship  of  the  good,^  travellers, 
honest  people  generally,  and  all  that  grows  in  autumn. 

16.  To  Jyeshth& :  Heroical  men,  persons  of  good  family, 
wealth  and  fame,  thieves,  ambitious  kings,  and  commanders 
of  armies. 

17.  To  M(Qa :  Medicaments,  physicians,  foremen  of  corpo- 
rations, persons  dealing  in  flowers,  roots  and  fruits,  various 
seeds,  very  rich  men,  and  individuals  feeding  on  fruits  and 
roots. 

*  R.  imi9,  i.e.  "  heresy.'' 
'  Explained  as  l|f|(l||f^. 

*  Viz.,  lentils,  etc  ^H^nT^lftfif . 

*  The  Comm.  differently,  Wt^  ^  JJ^l  I  nlftTm  «I#WHT:  • 
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18.  To  PurvB- AstSdha :  Soft-miDded  men,  people  frequent- 
ing water-roads,  truthful,  pure  and  wealthy  men,  makers  of 
bridges  (and  dikes),  persona  living  by  water,  aquatic  fimits 
and  flowers.' 

19.  To  TJttara-Asbadh& :  Mahouts,  boxers,  elephaiita, 
horses,  pious  men,  immovables,  soldiers,  persons  living  in 
comfort,  and  energetic  men. 

20.  To<jlravana:  Jugglers,  constantly  active,  able,  enter- 
prising and  righteous  men,  Tishnuitee,  and  speakers  of  truth. 

21.  To  Dhanisbtha :  Contemptible  and  unmanly  individuals, 
fickle  friends,  men  obnoxious  to  their  wives,'  charitable,  rich 
And  quiet  persons. 

22.  To  (^atabhiahaj :  Snarers,  fish-catchers,  aquatic  pro- 
duces and  dealers  in  fish ;  to  this  division  belong  abo  boar- 
himters,  bleachers,  distillers,  and  fowlers. 

23.  To  PQrva-Bhadrapadi;  Robbers,  herdsmen,  mischiev- 
ous persons,  niggards,  low  and  false-hearted  people,  those 
who  are  devoid  of  virtue  and  devotion,  and  boxers. 

24.  To  TJttara-Bhadrapadd:  Priests,  persons  in  the  habit 
of  sacrilicing,  giving  alma,  and  leading  an  austere  life,  men 
of  magnificence,  ascetics,  heretics,  sovereigns,  and  grain  of 
best  quality. 

25.  To  Revati:  Aquatic  fruits  and  flowers,  salt,  jewels, 
conch-shells,  pearls,  and  other  produces  from  water,  fragrant 
blossoms,  perfumes,  traders,  and  helm's-men. 

26.  To  Afvini :  Horse-dealers,'  commanders  of  armies, 
leeches,  attendants,  horses,  horsemen,  merchants,  handsome 
persons,  and  horse- grooms. 

27.  To  Bharani :  Those  that  feed  on  blood  and  flesh,  cruel 
men,  slayers,  catchers,  cudgellere,  husk  grain,  low-bom  per- 
sons, and  men  wanting  in  character. 

'  Thus  It  Is  UDderstood  by  Utpala,  bdiJ  notwithstaniJing  the  irregu- 
larity of  tbe  construction,  it  must  be  the  purport  of  the  statement. 

•  R.  of  course  in  the  text,  $^:. 

'  Ulpala,  m^lll^ltl';  tlie  t^rm  ia  the  te»t  sounds  opprobrions,  but 
in  all  counlriet.  a  horae-deoler  and  a  bone-lhief  are  held  (o  be  Inter- 
diuigvable  terms. 
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28.  The  three  asterisms,  whose  name  begiiiB  with  Pfbrra, 
as  well  as  £]rttikft|  are  the  Brahmans'  own ;  the  three  XJttar&s 
and  Fushja,  are  the  princes' ;  Bohiistiy  Bevati,  Anor&dh&y  and 
Magh&,  are  the  husbandmen's. 

29«  Punarvasuy  Hasta,  Abhijit,  and  A9Tint  are  declared 
to  be  the  asterisms  of  merchants;^  MMa,  Ardr&y  Sy&ti,  and 
Qatabhishaj,  exercise  dominion  over  the  cruel  classes  of  society. 

30.  Hf ga9iras,  Jyeshthfty  Citrft,  and  DhaniahthA  have  power 
over  servants.  The  outcasts  are  assigned  to  AgleshA,  Yi9&kh4, 
QravaiSLa»  and  Bhara:^! 

31,  32«  A  lunar  mansion  is  said  to  be  hurt^  when  occupied 
by  the  Sun  or  Saturn,  when  damaged  by  Mars  cutting  through 
or  retrograding  in  iti  when  suffering  from  an  eblipsQy'  when  hit 
by  1^  mete<Hr»  when  manifestly  crushed  by  the  moon,'  or,  in 
short,  when  something  extraordinary  happens  with  it.  All 
this  is  noxious  to  the  fore«mentioned  d^endency  of  the  par- 
tionlar  asterism,  whereas  the  contrary  angurs  prosperity. 

*  That  is  to  say*  when  sun  or  moon  standing  in  it  la  edipied: 

'  ue,  wh<$n  the  moon  goes  through  the  middle  of  the  joncCion  star,  or 
takes  her  coarse  to  the  southern  part :  lUf  ^TV^m  t|^4||  Ij^IRn* 

fTo  be  eoHtinmetLJ 


^ 


Abt.  rf.—The  Pongol  Festival  m  Sotdlteni  India. 
By  Charles  E.  GIovek. 

B«ad  November  29,  1869. 
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Long  before  I  bid  a«t  foot  in  India  I  had  been  greatly 
atruck  by  tlie  exceedingly  different  statements  regarding  its 
people  which  were  made  by  those  who  knew  them  best. 
Some,  and  notably  the  miaaionaries,  could  find  no  language 
BtiDDg  enough  to  express  tho  utter  abomination  of  Hindu  life 
and  custom-  Every  chapter  of  Ward's  great  work  teems 
vrith  phrases  of  the  strongest  reprobation.  The  oeremonies 
he  describes  are  indeed  vile,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  hie 
condemnation  is  too  strong.  On  the  other  hand,  civil  and 
military  officers,  of  the  highest  integrity  and  the  closest 
observation,  have  set  up  the  Hindus  as  models  which  it  would 
be  grea%  to  the  benefit  of  Europeans  ta  follow.  They  saw 
in  the  Hindu  village  sj-stem,  and  the  ordinary  life  of  the 
villagers,  a  living  type  of  patriarchal  happiness,  upright- 
aesa,  and  wisdom.  Major  Scott  Waring  may  be  taken  as  a 
^pe  of  such  men.  The  discussions  in  Parliament  upon  the 
olauaes  of  the  great  India  Bill  that  permitted  the  appoint- 
ment of  Bishops,  and  opened  India  to  mission  woHc,  are  full 
of  illoatrations  of  this  contradiction ;  and  I  can  well  remember 
when,  aa  a  boy,  I  waded  through  the  reports,  being  struck 
with  wonder  that  men  who  had  lived  side  by  side  in  India, 
who  had  gained  enormous  experience  and  possessed  the  ability 
to  learn  the  lessons  that  experience  should  teach,  could,  by 
any  possibility,  arrive  at  conclusions  so  diverse.  After  many 
yean  spent  in  close  intercourse  with  the  people  of  India,  I  do 
not  wonder  now.  On  one  occasion  both  views  of  the  question 
wore  brought  vividly  before  me,  I  had  seen  the  Pongol,  the 
touching  domestic  festival  it  is  now  my  chief  object  to  describe. 
It  had  proved  by  its  simple  pathos  that  the  Hindus  were 
akin  to  the  noblest  nations  of  the  world,  and  that  in  their 
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antiquity  they  were  worthy  of  the  honour  that  has  come  to 
them,  of  being  the  best  and  the  least  altered  representatives 
of  the  Juventus  Mundi,  which  all  nations  count  to  have  been 
the  Golden  Age. 

From  this,  by  the  rapid  transition  afforded  by  the  modem 
railway,  I  went  straight  into  the  great  temple  of  Seringham, 
near  Trichinopoly.  What  a  new  world  was  this !  The 
idol  car,  bright  with  gilt  and  gaudy  colours,  was  loaded 
with  carvings  of  the  obscenest  possible  character.  Vice 
was  rampant  there.  It  rioted  in  the  phallus.  As  I  passed 
the  gigantic  monolithic  gates,  which  admitted  the  devout 
from  enclosure  to  enclosure,  it  was  impossible  to  escape 
the  brilliant  frescoes  which  adorned  (P)  the  roof,  far  up, 
the  nearest  thing  to  heaven,  in  all  that  temple !  How  can 
I  describe,  or  even  hint  at,  what  was  there  P  In  the  most 
sacred  shrine  of  Southern  India,  which  contests  the  palm  of 
sanctity  with  holy  Benares — carved  and  painted  in  every 
ring,  increasing  in  abomination  as  the  shrine  was  approached 
— above  the  heads,  on  every  side,  yes,  and  under  the  feet  of 
the  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  who  throng  the 
place — the  application  and  essence  of  every  Pauranic  story  told 
by  the  priests — were  these  paintings,  larger  than  life,  with 
every  detail  of  obscenity  magnified  out  of  all  proportion* 
It  required  no  very  close  observation  to  learn  that  these  were 
but  outward  signs  of  what  was  daily  performed  and  honoured 
within  the  holy  precincts.  Here  was  ample  justification  for 
every  epithet  employed  by  Ward,  Dubois,  or  Wilberforce. 
Yet  the  Pongol  declared,  with  equal  force,  in  favour  of 
domestic  love  and  chastity,  of  simple  thanksgiving  and  rural 
contentment.  Both  are  right.  Both  are  wrong.  The  key 
of  the  anomaly  lies  in  this  fact — that  Brahmanism  is  not 
EGinduism — that  the  theocracy  of  the  sacred  caste  has  not 
permeated  and  indurated  the  other  castes,  that  is,  the  mass  of 
the  people — that  the  religious  and  social  aspects  of  society  are 
vastly  different.  The  Brahmans  are  so  much  more  intelli- 
gent, learned,  supple,  and  pleasant  to  deal  with  than  the 
common  people,  that  almost  all  writers  have  confined  them- 
selves to  Brahmanical  life,  and  (though  not  often  saying  so) 
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liavo  led  most  people  to  imagine  that  India  is  wbat  the 
Bralimana  are.  It  has  thus  come  to  pass  thnt  those  who  have 
not  deliberafcly  set  themselves  to  try  to  understand  the  people, 
that  is  the  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  of  the  population, 
have  taken  all  their  ideas  from  a  cla^.  The  recent  spread  of 
Sanskrit  knowledge  has  tended  to  the  game  end,  for  none  but 
Brahoians  know  Sanskrit,  and  the  whole  of  its  more  recent 
literature  ia  Brabmanic,  written  to  forward  the  purposes  of 
the  sacred  caste.  The  civil  and  military  servants  of  Govern- 
ment have  always  been  so  overworked  that  they  have  had  no 
time  to  write,  except  on  official  subjects.  While  they  lived, 
they,  almoet  to  a  man,  were  stout  defenders  and  apologists  of 
the  nindufl,  but  their  evidence  was  but  verbal ;  writ  in  water, 
it  perished  with  them.  There  has,  therefore,  been  no  counter- 
poise to  the  pressure  of  Brabmanic  influence.  The  result  baa 
been  that  there  is,  at  the  present  time,  next  to  nothing  known 
of  the  common  people,  the  Vaisyaa  and  SQdraa  of  the  Hindu 
economy.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  the  lowest  strata  of  society  contain 
fossilized  remnants  of  Aryanism  as  it  was  first  introduced 
into  India,  The  present  Brabmanic  system  is  the  result  of 
oenturiea  of  steady  growth.  The  stages  of  this  growth  may 
be  traced.  As  Brahmanism  arose,  Aryanism  decreased.  The 
Vedaa  were  superseded  by  the  Purfinas,  and  Vedic  ceremonies 
have  given  way  to  the  monstrous  pile  of  devotion  built  upon 
the  deeds  of  Vishnu  and  Siva,  RiLma,  Krishna,  and  KMi. 
The  result  of  this  baa  been  that  there  may  often  be  foimd, 
among  the  masses,  tj'pes  of  primitive  custom,  which  have  long 
ago  passed  from  the  literature  and  practice  of  the  priest  caste. 
Tlicre  is  much  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Pongol  is  one  of 
the  must  complete  and  interesting  of  these  remnants  of  primi- 
tive life.  That  it  is  primitive  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
old  Vetlie  deities  are  alone  worshipped.  Indra  is  the  pre- 
siding deity  ;  Agni  is  the  main  object  of  worship,  A  further 
proof  of  this  point  is  given  by  the  efforts  that  have  constantly 
been  made  by  the  Brahmans  to  corrupt  the  ritual,  and  intro- 
duce i'auranic  deities.  Krishna  is  always  declared  by  the 
Bmhmons  to  be  the  Pongol  god,  but  the  tradition  itself  bears 
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witness  that  the  feast  is  older  than  the  god.  The  tale  is,  that 
when  the  great  wave  of  Krishna  worship  passed  over  the 
Peninsula^  the  peojde  were  so  enamoured  of  him  that  they 
oeased  to  perform  the  Ponged  rites  to  Indra.  This  made  the 
latter  deity  so  angry  that  he  poured  down  a  flood  upon  the 
earth.  The  affirighted  people  ran  to  Krishna,  who  seieed  the 
great  mountain  Gbvardhana,  wrenched  it  from  its  place,  and 
held  it  aloft  on  the  tip  of  his  little  finger,  like  some  huge 
umbrella.  The  people  then  ran  beneath  with  their  flocks 
and  were  saved,  until  Indra  saw  that  his  wrath  was  vain. 
Thus  runs  the  story,  and  the  conclusion  is,  that  a  grateful 
people  dethroned  Indra  from  his  presidency  of  the  Pongol 
and  placed  Elrishna  in  his  stead.  Though  the  whole  influence 
of  the  Brahmans  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  point, 
the  rustic  conserratiBm  of  the  cultivators  has  been  able  to 
withstand  it>  and  everywhere  Indra  is  the  King  of  the 
Pongol.  In  very  Brahmanic  districts  a  compromise  has  been 
effected,  by  which  Krishna  and  Indra  share  the  honours  of  the 
feast. 

The  occasion  of  the  festival  is  also  primitive,  for  the 
Pongol  is  another  feast  of  ingathering,  the  centre  of  Hebrew 
festivals,  as  this  is  of  those  of  Southern  India.  Just  as,  when 
the  Hebrews  passed  from  their  bondage  into  the  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey,  their  joy  at  the  change  showed  itself  in 
the  '' ingathering,^'  so  did  the  Aryan  wanderers  frx>m  the 
plains  of  Central  Asia,  and  their  hard  fstre  and  scanty  crops, 
hail  with  joy  the  fruitful  plains  of  India.  It  was  indeed  to 
them  the  blessed  land.  As  they  found  that  ^^when  they 
tickled  the  ground  with  a  plough,  the  fields  laughed  with 
golden  crops,''  they  could  not  but  celebrate  the  beneficent  re- 
turn of  the  seasons,  and  adore  the  elemental  gods  that  blessed 
them.  This  of  itself,  however,  will  not  prove  the  festival  to 
be  Aryan,  although,  combined  with  the  proofs  already  and  to 
be  given,  it  will  help  to  deepen  our  conviction  of  the  recogni- 
tion. But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Indian  immigrants 
were  previously  a  pastoral  tribe,  rich  in  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep,  and  proud  of  the  four-footed  friends  that  carried  them 
to  the  hunt  or  the  battle,  fed  their  families  with  milk  and 
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batter,  and  irere  their  indefatigable  BerrantB  in  the  field. 
Hence  they  would  bring  with  them  an  almost  Arab  love  of 
aaiinals.  When  they  rejoiced  over  their  ingathering  they 
would  not  forget  the  dumb  friends  of  their  pastoral  homeA. 
However  that  may  be,  the  Pongol  is  remarkable,  as  will  be 
eeen  when  the  description  is  given,  for  the  strange  combi- 
nation of  pastoral,  hunting,  and  agricultnral  life.  There  are 
"  Harvest  Homes"  in  almost  every  nation  that  owns  frnitfiil 
fiekls,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  example  of  the  combi- 
nation. The  great  days  of  the  feast  are  two — one  of  these  is 
devoted  to  the  new  crops,  the  other  to  the  cattle  alone.  As 
will  be  seen,  the  cattle  are  treated  with  every  imaginable 
honour,  while  the  feast  winds  up  with  a  grand  hunt,  first,  of 
the  cattle  themselves,  and  next  of  a  hare. 

The  exceeding  simplicity  of  the  ritual  ia  another  point  to 
which  I  would  ask  attention.  All  who  have  studied  the  sub- 
ject know  that  Itrahmnnism  is  remarkable  above  all  things 
for  its  wondrous  complexity. 

80  marked  is  this  that  after  every  important  ceremonial  the 
officiating  priest  has  to  oSer  a  last  oblation,  and  repeat  a 
parting  mantra  to  cleanse  the  guilt  that  must  accrue  from 
any  forgetfiilness  on  his  part.  The  rosary  is  as  much  used  by 
thmn  as  by  Roman  nuns,  and  for  the  same  purpose. 

Long  before  the  commencement  of  the  feast,  an  unwonted 
activity  pervades  native  society.  The  Pongol  is  the  social 
festival  of  the  year,  and  must  be  celebrated  with  due  honour, 
fAte  da  ineffaceable  stain  will  rest  on  the  family  name.  It  is 
the  Christmas  and  Whitsuntide  of  £ngland  made  into  one, 
and  must  bo  treated  accordingly.  So  as  soon  as  the  rains 
bave  finished,  and  this  may  be  expected  by  about  the  first 
week  in  December,  the  carpenter,  the  builder,  and  the  artist, 
are  in  full  work  repairing  the  houses.  The  inner  walla  of 
the  verandah  are  adorned  with  the  brilliant  water  colour 
drawings  which  take  the  place  of  the  frescoes  of  Pompeii. 
The  village  eoucar's  house  must  be  especially  grand,  else  folks 
would  doubt  his  ability  to  lend  his  usual  advances  upon  the 
next  crop.  A  very  favourite  representation  is  that  of  an 
English  soldier  prostrate  beneath  tho  feet  of  an  infuriate  tiger, 
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%i)^ ^it»is^^  iW  9^p>0f  who  18  bravely  trying  to  rescue  his 
iN^  OJMMT^fef  I^ioid«&ta  in  the  life  of  Krishna  are  very 
liN^M#i»^y  S^vett>  while  Gai^tefa  the  bellygod  squats  on  his 
iMk  ^M^  %h»  door. 

MTWa  the  house  is  ready,  the  housewife  takes  up  the  work. 
SIK0  hua  to  buy  new  vessels  of  every  kind,  for  it  would  be 
iUviMlfUl  if  the  new  rice  were  to  be  boiled  in  an  old  vessel. 
80  the  sides  of  the  road  in  the  bazaar  are  heaped  with 
^^  chatties  "  of  all  sizes  and  shapes.  Meanwhile  the  father  of 
the  family  goes  to  buy  new  clothes  for  the  children.  The 
little  girl»  just  beginning  to  walk,  must  receive  her  first 
haugW  or  nwklaoo ;  the  eldest  boy  must  have  a  gold  mohur  to 
hai\|r  ^^^  ^i*  <^^^>  ^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^  button  on  his  vest.  The 
luastw  him»(4f  wants  a  new  turban  or  cummerbund.  All 
%\\^m  u\u«t  be  bought  at  Pongol.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  family 
i«  im  undivided  oiie»  and  some  of  its  younger  members  are 
«Mrvii^f  1^  wtiteam  in  the  Hooioor  Cutcherry  twenty  miles 
l^w^Y^  v^lriviu^  to  eke  out  small  salaries.  A  present  must  go 
t^  ^^^^h  i>(  th^vsks  Tbey  have  no  fields  of  their  own  firom 
\^)^iv«h  ^  )K^t  Uieir  rioe,  so  a  sack  of  the  new  grain  from  the 
^v^^tinU  aores  goes  off  to  each.  To  this  is  added  a  pot  of 
||h^HH  a  set  of  brass  pots,  or  perhaps  a  jewel ;  that  the  Pongol 
way  nut  lack  wherewith  to  make  it  joyful.  This  universal 
kindness  is  most  pleasant  to  see,  and  of  course  still  more 
gratifying  to  give  and  take.  Nor  does  the  gentle  and  kindly 
influence  of  the  time  cease  here.  The  files  of  the  Munsifs' 
court  will  have  been  crammed  with  cases  from  litigious 
enemies  or  greedy  money  lenders.  But  as  Pongol  comes 
round  many  of  them  disappear.  The  creditor  thinks  of  his 
debtor,  the  debtor  of  the  creditor.  The  one  relents,  the 
other  is  ashamed,  and  both  parties  are  saved  by  a  compro- 
mise. Often  it  happens  that  a  process  is  postponed  'Hill  after 
Pongol." 

All  must  be  ready  by  the  early  part  of  January,  when, 
according  to  the  Hindu  astrologers,  the  sun  enters  Uie  tropic 
of  Capricorn.  The  feast  hangs  upon  this,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  most  interesting  event  of  the  celebration  must  exactly 
coincide  with  the  passage  of  the  sun.     The  festival  com- 
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mencas  on  the  previouH  day,  and  la3t.9  for  seven  days;  of 
which  tbe  second  aiarks  the  sun's  passage,  and  is  called  Mah& 
(or  Great)  PongoL  For  some  days  previously,  however,  the 
boys  have  been  busy  gathering  sticks,  straw,  brattics  (cakes 
of  oowdung),  dead  leaves,  and  everything  else  that  will  burn. 
These  hnre  been  carefully  hidden  and  guarded,  lest  those 
whose  heap  of  "  plunder  "  was  small,  might  poach  upon  their 
neighbours'  preaervea.  Even  the  old  folks  are  not  supposed  to 
know  anything,  so  that  their  first  view  of  the  pile  may  have 
all  tlie  charm  of  novelty,  "We  will  suppose  then  that  all  is 
ready  on  the  eve  of  the  feast.  Next  day  is  Bhflgi  Pongol  or 
Pongol  of  Rejoicing,  hut  it  is  equally  well  known  by  the 
name  of  Indra,  to  whom  the  day  is  dedicated.  Long  before 
eunriae  all  are  awake,  the  boys  first  of  course,  for  they  are 
the  heroes  of  the  hour.  Routing  out  their  elders  from  their 
places  of  repoae,  they  lead  them  with  shouting  and  leaping 
to  the  pile  they  have  collected.  When  all  are  gathered 
shivering  in  the  cold  morning  air,  the  leading  youngster 
applies  the  torch,  and  in  a  moment  a  vivid  flame  leaps  up 
into  the  sky.  At  the  same  time  every  street  and  lane  has  its 
bonfire,  and  far  away  to  the  horizon  the  gleam  of  the  fires 
reddens  the  murky  gloom.  The  young  folks  leap  over  the 
fire  as  it  sinks,  or  heap  on  fresh  fuel.  The  old  folks  stand 
around  and  tell  of  the  glorious  fires  they  made  in  "the  good 
old  times,"  when  men  were  different  from  what  they  are  now. 
This  fire  is  the  oblation  to  Sfirya,  the  Sun-god,  or  rather  to 
Agni,  and  wakes  him  from  bis  sleep,  calling  on  biro  to  again 
exert  his  power  and  gladden  the  earth  with  his  light  and 
heat.  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  origin  of  this  curious 
feature  of  the  day's  proceedings,  but  there  are  very  many 
passages  in  the  Rig  Yeda  which  prove  that  something  simiLir 
preceded  every  great  festival.  Compare,  for  instance.  Rig 
Veda,  i.  44,  9  (Wilson's  translation,  vol.  i.  p.  120).  "Thou, 
Agni,  art  the  protector  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  people,  and 
Ihe  messenger  (of  the  gods) ;  bring  hither  to-day  the  gods 
awaking  at  dawn."  Again,  Rig  Veda,  i.  45,  7  (Wilson,  i, 
p.  122).  "Tlie  wise  have  placed  thee,  Agni,  in  (their)  sacrifices 
w  the  invoker."     Again,   Rig  Veda,  i.  3ti,  2  (Wilson,  i. 
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p.  100),  we  find — **  Men  have  recourse  to  Agni,  the  angmen- 
ter  of  Yigour;  offering  oblations,  we  worship  thee;  do  thou, 
Eberal  giver  of  food,  be  well  disposed  to  us  here  this  day, 
and  be  our  protector."    In  fact,  there  are  many  passages 
that  would  seem  to  show  that  Agni  held  among  the  Yedic 
races  the  position  now  filled  by  Ganesa,  the  god  of  good  luck, 
ihe.averter  of  obstacles,  the  messenger  to  and  from  the  gods, 
who  must  be  propitiated  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  adore 
another  god,  else  the  prayer  of  the  devotee  would  be  spoiled 
in  the  carriage  to  the  localities  where  the  gods  dwell,  and  be 
rendered  a  source  of  ill  rather  than  of  good.     There  are 
other  passages  which  will  be  quoted  further  on,  which  prove 
that  the  crops,  the  cattle,  and  generally  the  provision  of  food, 
was  under  the  control  of  Agni,  and  thus  his  worship  at  the 
ingathering  assumed  and  maintained  unwonted  importance. 
There  is,  however,  one  S&kta,  in  the  first  Mandala  of  the  Rig 
Yeda,  which  seems  clearly  to  point  to  some  such  universal 
bonfire  as  that  which  now  marks  the  advent  of  PongoL    It 
is  Rig  Veda,  i,  140  (Wilson,  vol.  ii.  p.  63  ff),  the  second 
verse  of  which  runs  thus — "  Agni  the  two-fold  generated, 
devours  the  triple  (sacrificial  food),  and  when  the  year  expires 
renovates  what  has  been  eaten."    There  is  here  a  plain  re- 
ference to  the  period  of  the  year  represented  by  the  ingather- 
ing "  when  the  year  expires."    The  "  renovation  of  what  has 
been  eaten  "  is  the  harvest.    Verses  4  and  5  point  clearly  to 
some  vast  celebration.     "  The  (flames  of  Agni)  light-moving, 
dark-tracked,  quick,  capricious,  restless,  lambent,  fimned  by 
the  wind,  wide-spreading  and  ensuring  liberation  (to  the 
devout),  are  kindled  for  (the  benefit  of)  the  pious  reverencer 
of  (holy)  priests.     Thereupon  those  (flames  of  Agni)  extend 
together  in  all  directions,  dispersing  gloom,  and  spreading 
great  light  along  the  path  of  darkness ;  when  (Agni)  illumes 
repeatedly  the  whole  earth,  and  proceeds  panting,  thundering, 
and  roaring  aloud."      The  following  verses  beautifully  de- 
scribe the  rushing  of  the  fire,  and  its  effect  upon  the  earth. 
The  last  verse  again  draws  us  to  the  occasion  and  object  we 
have  in  hand — "Agni,  be  propitiated  by  this  our  earnest 
praise,  and  may  heaven  and  earth  and  the  spontaneously 
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floK-iDg  (streams)  provide  for  us  the  produce  of  tlie  field ;  and 
may  the  purple  coiirserH  (of  the  dawn)  bestow  wpon  us  abun- 
dant food  through  a  length  of  days,"  There  are  other 
passages,  which  need  not  bo  quoted,  which  show  that  it  was 
common  to  light  fires  to  Agni  before  the  dawn,  during  the 
darkness  of  the  night  (Wilson,  vol.  i.  pp.  119,  161).'  There 
i«  more  difficulty  in  discovering  why  on  this  particular  daj 
the  fires  shonid  bo  lighted  by  the  boys.  But  perhaps  even 
this  point  may  be  elucidated.  I  would  only  refer  to  the  fact 
that  Agni  ifl  frequently  called  the  youngest  of  the  gods,  he 
is  invoked  as  "Juvenile  Agni,"  as  knowing  "alt  that  aro 
born."  The  very  season  may  have  something  to  do  with  it. 
Harvest  is  the  "renovating"  period,  the  time  of  reproduction, 
the  provision  for  children ;  and,  as  in  many  other  countries, 
it  was  natural  that  the  rejoicings  of  the  ingathering  should 
be  initiated  by  the  boys,  who,  alone  in  a  Hindu  household, 
may  without  shame  exhibit  tokens  of  exuberant  joy.  There 
are  no  dancing  maidens;  no  light-heeled  men.  Manhood 
with  the  Hindu  is  a  time  of  gravity  and  self-respect,  and 
women  may  never  join  in  a  public  celebration.  Others  more 
learned  than  myself  may  be  able  to  follow  up  this  part  of  my 
subject. 

The  fea^  is  now  begun,  and  all  turn  from  the  fire  as  it  is 
extinguished  by  the  rising  sun,  to  the  bath  mth  which  every 

'  III  Hb]  MuIIkf'b  EluborBtc  paper  on  tlie  riith  hymn  of  the  Qrttt  book  of  the 
JUp  VwU  in  thij  JoutdbI  ILA.S.  tor  1887,  page  225,  ocean  the  following  trans- 
Ution  ;— "Thon,  0  Agni  Jatavedas,  haat  earned,  when  implored,  the  offering* 
vbich  thou  boat  readered  nteet.  Thon  hast  gifDa  them  to  the  fathers,  (hey  fed 
Oa  thiiir  shaie.  But  thon,  0  god,  the  protfered  obhttioiu.  Our  fatben  who  are 
here,  and  those  who  are  not  hero,  one  ftithun  irhom  we  fcnon-,  and  thuie  whom  wg 
da  not  know,  thon  knawcst  hon  manj  the;  are,  0  JataTediu,  aecept  t^e  well- 
made  lacTificial  portioDS.  Tbcj'  who,  whether  burnt  b;  fire  or  not  hnrnt  hj  Sre, 
rtjoico  in  thdi  offering  in  the  midil  of  heaven,  give  lo  ibrm.  0  king,  that  lile, 
wd  thy  (ihHr)  own  bod;,  aocarding  to  thy  will."  The  llrattwo  senteneet  clearly 
pofnt  lo  A^i  u  the  menengor  to  uid  (ram  the  god>.  and  therefore  to  be  invoked 

..    ^ .   .t    .V :fl—  T, .     -1. ..   Tf..     ^l,Qy_     Q     r,_J 

"ringia 


M  the  commRacement  o(  the  saerifioe.    The  next  phrase—"  Eat  thou,  O  God, 
tte  proffered  obUtiona,"  it  atiU  tha  DTdinaiy  form  id  which  the  offering  ia  made. 


ncU  a  bonfire  m  I  hare  describe  . 

■ccaiDpnnmieiit  at  the  ceremonial  > 

beaten— nhctber  bnmt  or  not,"  ii  a  very  curioni  phnee,  ■ 

Um  a(  it,  to  point  to  tama  popolu  ceretnony,  in  wluch  Sre 


^CTiSUL  1 


Wjiai  dii  SB  OTer  the  ordi- 

aR  replaced,  and  a  special 

•JT  Gooesa^  that  he  will  be 

,-k^  uL  Hrff:m**>f  inm  d^  war  of  the  successful 

«*!9»3anit^     Iz  »  ueceasaiy  to  say  here 

zak  Tr  :sM^  3k  ttK  iuEUUT  ^  whoIe  Govrse  of  the  cele- 

««kr^£C  iV.*^HLV  :&ar  it  ^ittcwsi^  josi  this  is  simply  adored  be- 

i«Ba«  ?«':.'^.;::c  vi&Ki««tir  x:aa  b«  tixpeeted  to  go  right  if  he  be 

Tir.  x^f.'^-,:^  vs«.    Jiin  *^  c^Ksiiiiced  on  ordinary  occasions  as  a 

v,>.  .c  aac  ^-.txnj^  in  an  euephanc     In  his  left  hand  is  a  bow, 

«!u  .&  :.>  ^i^ic  ^  dmmtt>c^'l:»  while  his  body  is  studded  with  a 

fi>.ui>afisu  c>v$^    Jk^oi  has  also  hs  spi?cial  image,  thatof  astout 

tML^  :%^  imi  jainr  as  E^sas.  nidiag  oii  a  goat.    Stirya  is 

«kiw  k  rr:^  xi^ii  ^cuii:c  ^n  a  wac^i>IilT.     He  has  four  arms  and 

tiir^  ,-\r^   l^uc  itfiu  7C  tOsKi*  an?  known  at  Pongol  any  more 

iiJku   Ltv>  '^^-n*  ac  T^  :imtf  wa^n  the  hrmns  of  the  Big  Teda 

"vt'o*  >.vuttx*«^\L     Ii:t  ?k:r.  w^  j««  ihtim  her^  oqIt  in  the  form 

,*<    ix  .^c.Muci.:s^     I:xirft  ^  ^  raia  whS:h  isU,  to  cause  the 

r^^-  V  <T-ai:.     >4nf:»  «  Xcii*  i'r  Ae  two  are  vnited,  is  the 

>u.'Ji  "« *^A  A  -^.(vtt^  ta»f  jrauz^     IXvs  ib^c  thu  also  point  to  a 

littv'   «:iArtvr   A>  to^  itx^»t*r  Hln&IuL  pantheoo,  which  first 

;a:*^v^a    .^v   .\ottcni»i  jkAcs  uicv  i]dc4Sv  and  thuai  renr  nearly 

>  •,  x.vu^   .A*x  vrt-^xjutflv  riw  w*j»  and  her  aaststanta  ha^e 
\x..t   \^<v^  ^«c^i<^r«ttsc  ail  kxjMts  <M  sviii^cmieats^  and  while  the 
%«^ .  <<  >4 1    *;.  .<^  t>\  x^rik  >acaut^.  and  ^A>ch  cleanings  the  accumu- 
:v^K.   >4vx*    A  x^\v\^  *:s  ^Hiiwil«?d  v>at  for  presents  to  neigh- 
Vn*.^  -^^^^  a>.  utvi  .v^Umcu^ws^     Evvrj  Eon^Kan  with  whom 
.K     u.A.u    ^^  Kkl  '.ii^  ^u^liisc  coanexton»  or  fiom  whom 
^'Q^tKitx;^  ^'  UKT  :!£t^cv«c  &Tour>  must  be  carefully 
A.vx;.      W  jiAij^  .arv  UuL  out  on  trays.    In  the  midst 
...^x    V  ^^.    ,,  >4^?Mr;  v>i:»  pv^chat]^  the  rase  gives  way  to 
*,,    ^.»^.  n.x»x>\<  s**-  ;,<jk?pitt»5»  rvHUwl  which  will  be  grouped 
v..,v*.u.    HvN<x     t    >u^:dc  fcr  chs?  children;  then  plantains, 
.s*^*jx^^N  »,x.  .*vi>  s^Dtvc  tVuil  m«wason.    One  thing  may  not 
\   o, x^ >  '  -     ^^    ^* *  5i**?^     Ott*  must  be  as  large  as  money 
,^v.  ^.,v    •*.»     K^t  N^  s^uivt'Ul^  oncased  in  gold  leaf,  till  it 
vnAa  ;>k>  x'^^  sNi  !«W  ^ifMM  «|H^«  ^  antiquity.    The  whole 
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are  bound,  adorned,  and  crowned  by  thick  ftreifbw'or  rather 
chains,  for  many  of  them  are  a  yard  and  a  bah'  long,  of 
chryKinthemums  thickly  strung  on  a  cord.  Oleanders  a>icl- 
other  flowers  are  intertwined,  but  the  golden  chrysanthcmura- 
is  the  main  and  eseential  thing.  "When  all  is  ready  the 
Berranta  aro  dressed  in  their  best,  and  are  sent  with  the  Iraya 
to  the  honseB  of  those  who  are  invited  to  join  the  family 
party  in  the  evening,  for  the  Pongol  is  the  great  visiting 
time  of  the  year,  and  the  first  day  must  be  wound  up  by  a 
family  party.  If  the  present  is  for  a  European  or  superior, 
the  bead  of  the  house,  or  his  grown-up  sons,  must  go  with 
the  present.  As  soon  08  the  present  is  brought  in  to  tho 
patron,  the  heaviest  of  tbo  chiiins,  and  it  is  as  long  and  heavy 
as  the  Lord  Mayor's  badge  of  office,  is  taken  from  the  tray 
and  thrown  over  the  neck  of  the  person  to  be  honoured,  and 
smaller  diains  are  given  to  tho  children.  A  few  fulsome 
compliments  pass,  and  then  leave  to  retire  is  given,  and  tho 
ceremony  is  o»er. 

Thus  the  day  passes.  "With  evening  commences  the  party 
(a  nautch  very  probably  if  tho  entertainer  be  rich).  It  is 
not  within  my  purpose  to  describe  details  of  etiquette  and 
ordinary  social  life,  and  I  therefore  pass  on,  only  stating  that 
each  evening  of  the  feast  there  is  an  entertainment  given,  first 
by  one  and  then  another,  of  each  group  of  friends. 

Nest  day  is  Mahft  (or  Great)  Pongol.  It  is  also  often  called 
SElrj'a  Pongol,  At  noon  the  sun  will  cross  the  equator,  and 
bring  the  culminating  glory  of  the  feast.  So  great  a  day 
must  commence  with  appropriate  ceremonial,  and  in  this 
instance  it  is  bathing. 

In  country  places  the  women  run  early  in  the  morning  to 
the  nearest  sacred  tank  and  plunge  bodily  in  without  un* 
dressing.  Usually  the  women  are  very  particular  not  to  wet 
their  clothes,  and  an  innovation  so  uncomfortable,  and  possibly 
dangerous,  could  not  have  been  borne  without  good  cause. 
The  men  also  bathe  very  carefully,  as  if  the  occasion  were 
very  solemn.  We  have  the  reason  in  Rig  Veda,  i.  23,  15-24 
(Wilson,  vol.  i,  pp.  57,  58), "  Verily  he  (Agni)  has  brought  to 
ssively  the  six  (seasons)  connected  with  the  drops  (of 


Jjl^ 


(the 

Ai  1^  v:^  ice  ttsacraas  of  sacri- 

Jdw  ir  ttfr  pociu  of  acrifice), 

lie  iiimE;  vfca.  jv^BeoueHh.     ^1^7  these 

-wmtrx  as  jmugiiu^  s  ^Sm^.  sod duoe  with  which 

3K  jnmLJma  si  ovr  rhe !     I  invoke  the 

•w^assL  wr  -oBan  ^Etnk ;  offisr  oblatioiiB  to 

AjMOPimak  m  in  the  waters,  in  the 

ahsrefeiey  divine  (priests),  be 

.  Witos,  take  away  whatever 

I  have  (knowingly)  done 

(against  holy  men), 

I  ^ve  this  day  entered  into  the 

jssps  sma«  wi£k  dky  enoiee :  Agni,  abiding 

snnaea  jmt  iH  ms.  :&»   iMthed),  with 

.rsz.  ^nuET  jiLiK  v^iur.  oFiipacy.  ani  £fr»  !So  that 

TK  c^tt-  s&^  s&nr  "ai!  tsKciuK'  xt  stis  irr  ^mfhpm\  and 

;r    U!t^  ."fis;^   iim  jfiwJ  joim^  Joi£  :&>  mtMmbiaatie  is  so 

Mnlj'  5ir  mmbmxsdt  we  learn 

:>  !kk:^:;^  «-  4t  4IIIW  -•:  ^UTT  j^  cbtf  Wfirsihip  of  Agni 
«^^  *.  ^<«7i^  ^  tm-  4n«etce£  4iiMtisitt|p  wibfauut  which  gods, 
:i;r  :>.i«^  i\  ^  Mic  tiiMi^  .Muii^  'to^  0^  propitiated.  The 
«« -.^  .:.v%^-  Hie*  bttiml  >r  itun^  C!m  piwsage  also  explains 
%r<j  tH  «ti«m«  W^  ft  jvrttim  tti  che  Pongol  ceremonial. 
"^  .  >B>»:  Hiw  Hhi«^t>  ii*K  ihr  rwiauiiug  work  of  woman  in 
t^    CM^  ^    tK   tlv'  >^  ;^tttt  :iMC  described  in  the  verse  be- 

">«^-K<xi^  %tiv  ^  ^vttt«w  proce^,  without  changing  their 

^^s^rK«s  V  ^^9i«v  ^  nM».     It  must  be  remembered  that 

^  H«  ^«f««*iS^*«U^  >f^  '^  ^^^y  coldest  time  of  the  year,  when 

^^  ^^vvW^  tt^  »  ^iMtf  :j«.'n%Hij»  incoHveuiecice.    It  has  been 

^s^Mii^   iW  «^^   ''MifHd^  or  ^hurchcu  viMoels;  had  been  purchased 

^   .>«w  AVt>t\Hii.     v^  ^*  Ui^.'^c  b»  now  taken  and  is  filled 

^i>    *vv^  ^^tti,  ^H<^>*f«  ^Uk^  ^hvv  or  clarified  butter,  gram, 

%«U  >N'W  ^^^utvMk  vNUvuIiMwl  V  {Kv>duce  a  tasty  dish.  This 

>«,  aiW  ^v<^  ^  ^  "  *h>hW  x^  URk**  and  her  object  is  ''  to 

,^,^:v  ^^  >MiIk.  o**"*i  ^*vv^  *^*lii  sweetness."    The  Pongol 
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dish  of  rice  IB  08  importact  a  test  of  housewifely  skill  in  the 
Madr&s  Presideocy  as  the  Obristmns  plum-pudding  in  English 
homos.  Hew  rice  must  ^one  be  used — in  fact  cure  should  be 
taken  that  every  constituent  of  the  mess  is  the  produce  of  the 
season  jiist  closed — the  ingathering  must  be  celebrated  with 
things  that  have  just  been  garnered.  {Usually  Hindus  will 
not  eat  new  rice,  as  it  is  indigestible,  bearing  the  same  re- 
sembhinco  to  rice  that  has  been  kept  twelve  months  as  a  waxy 
new  potato  bears  to  its  well  kept- senior.)'  Meanwhile,  as 
soon  as  the  morning  meal  is  finished,  the  men  set  up  a  fire- 
place in  the  yard  of  the  house.  This  is  no  difficult  matter,  as 
nothing  is  required  beyond  a  few  bricks  or  stones  and  a  little 
mud.  Fancy  a  dozen  horae-shoes,  a  foot  across,  placed  one 
upon  another  and  the  top  one  bearing  three  or  four  knobs, 
so  that  the  circular  bottom  of  the  pot  shall  not  absolutely 
close  the  upper  opening.  Imagine  this  pile  made  of  clay, 
strengthened  and  bounded  by  a  few  brickbats,  and  we  shall 
have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  an  Indian  fireplace,  such  as  is  em- 
ployed litr  all  purposes  of  cooking,  even  in  the  kitchens  of  the 
beat  European  bouses.  Such,  at  all  events,  is  the  contrivance 
used  at  Pongol.  It  ia  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  and 
open  to  the  sun  and  sky.  Here  also  we  obtain  a  token  of 
primitive  origin,  for  usually,  indeed  we  may  almoat  say  in- 
TStfiably,  the  Pauranic  ceremonies  are  done  within  doors.  In 
moet  respectable  houses  there  is  a  small  room  set  apart  for  such 
things.  In  it  is  the  household  god  before  which  the  master 
of  the  house  performs  his  worship.  In  this  room  the  family 
priest  performs  hts  rites,  and  instructs  the  growing  lads  in 
their  religious  duties.  But  then  these  household  gods  are 
Paaranio,  while  Indra,  Agni,  and  Sftrya  are  Vedic.  The  latter 
worship,  and  apparently  all  the  more  important  portions  of 

'  Not  onlj  ia  it  necewiirj  to  eat  the  new  rice  dow,  but  the  recent  erop  mar  Dot 
be  luted  till  now,  however  poor  or  stinted  the  owner  msj  bo.  The  Erst  frait« 
mut  KO  to  God,  and  the  bulk  of  the  crop  ma^  not  be  used  till  the  clainu  of  the 
deitT  niiD  been  dulj  tatistiod.  In  this  poiot  the  feait  shows  the  cliiaest  likeacH 
to  tne  jBwiih  cBlehration— r^BTiticoB,  chipler  niii.,  Teraei  10-U,  '■  When  je  bo 
tome  into  the  land  whieh  I  gire  uala  jou,  and  ehall  reap  the  hanevC  ttaereof, 
then  »!■  ihall  bring  ■  aheaT  of  the  Brat  frnila  of  your  hurett  unto  tho  prieat.  .  . 
And  n  iball  eat  nnthei  bread,  nor  pircheot  corn,  nor  green  ean,  until  the  *elf* 
■WM  lUj  Uut  ;e  hare  brought  an  udering  unto  70111  Gud." 
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the  worship  of  Agni,  were  chiefly  in  the  open  air.  The  san, 
mi\,  and  wind  hare  ripened  the  crops  and  caused  the  rejoicing 
ct  the  Harrest  Home,  and  surely  the  thanksgiving  should  be 
in  the  face  of  son,  rain,  and  wind,  so  that  Indra  and  his 
fellows  may  see  and  help  the  ceremony,  accepting  the  praise 
it  is  meant  to  show.  (The  circumstances  of  the  case  have  been 
powerful  in  aiding  the  conservatism  which  leads  the  Hindu 
to  oppose  every  innovation,  and  hence  the  scene  of  the 
ceremony  has  continued  unaltered  in  spite  of  centuries  of 
opposition.) 

When  the  fireplace  is  finished,  attention  must  again  be 
given  to  Pulli&rsw&mL     The  approaching  operation  is  the 
most  important  of  the  feast,  indeed  we  may  say  of  the  year, 
while  the  month  in  which  the  feast  falls  is  the  most  unlucky 
of  all.     Every  day  produces  evil  unless  sufficient  precaution 
is  taken  and  suitable  oblations  offered  to  the  gods.     If  this 
be  so  it  behoves  all  good  Hindus  to  be  particularly  careful 
now.     So  the  women,  who  have  to  perform  most  of  the  cere- 
monies belonging  to  Ganesa,  because  no  one  has  yet  been 
found  willing  to  marry  a  deity  so  hideous  in  outward  shape, 
prepare  a  great  ball  of  cowdung,  which  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent faithfully    a   being   whose  elephant's  head  and  huge 
stomach  render  him  beyond  the  power  of  being  improved  or 
made  presentable.     This  ball  is  then  set  upon  a  stone  in  the 
yard  opposite  to  the  fireplace.     The  surrounding  area  is  care- 
fully swept  and  watered.    Then  the  orange-coloured  flowers  of 
the  citron  are  taken  in  considerable  quantity  and  the  largest 
is  stuck  into  the  top  of  the  ball.     A  woman  now  brings  a 
small  pot  of  rice  floiir,  takes  a  pinch  between  her  thiunb  and 
forefinger,  and  then  proceeds  to  drop  the  flour  on  the  ground 
in  a  regular  geometric  pattern.    The  flour  is  not  sprinkled, 
but  laid  on  the   ground  in  a  true,  fine,  continuous  line. 
Wonderful  skill  is  often  exhibited  in  the  drawing,  if  such  it 
may  be  called  when  nothing  touches  the   ground  but  the 
dropping  powder,  and  the  patterns  are  very  complex.    Yet 
there  is  in  almost  every  house  one  or  more  women  who  will 
run  through  the  whole  figure  without  hesitation  or  mistake. 
A  store  of  cowdung  is  nigh,  and  the  remainder  of  the  citron 
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flowers.  Of  the  former  she  makes  a  number  of  small  balls 
about  twice  the  sixe  of  a  msirble.  In  each  ball  she  sticks  a 
citron  flower,  and  thon  deposits  one  at  every  point  in  the 
drawing  where  the  lines  intersect.  Lastly  some  oil  is  poured 
over  the  larger  lump  that  represents  the  god,  and  llieu  all  is 
oomplote.  I  should  say  here  that  erery  day  during  the 
moBth  a  similar  drawing,  adorned  with  its  tiny  balls  crowned 
with  the  golden  citron,  is  made  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
house  door.  This  is  done  so  that  Siva,  the  destroyer,  to 
whom  the  month  is  dedicated,  may  not  be  able  to  enter  the 
houso  without  having  been  appeased  by  the  propitioted 
Qanesa.  Each  day  a  fresh  drawing  is  made,  and  now  balls 
adorn  it ;  but  those  used  on  former  daj-s  are  not  forgotten. 
They  are  collected  carefully  each  day,  and  preserved  until 
the  last  day  of  the  month,  wlion  thoy  are  all  placed  in  a 
basket  and  carried  by  the  women  of  the  house  to  the  nearest 
tank,  into  which  they  are  thrown,  carrying  with  them  the 
tU-lnck  of  the  month,  and  permitting  the  incoming  month  to 
be  free  from  fear  or  sorrow. 

When  all  is  complete,  the  head  of  the  house  approaches 
the  image  and  performs  p&jA  in  this  way: — Standing  in 
front  of  the  idol,  just  beyond  the  drawing,  he  folds  hia  arms 
across  his  breast,  lajing  the  right  hand  on  the  left  shoulder 
and  the  left  hand  upon  the  right  shoulder.  He  then  bows  . 
his  head  and  seizes  each  ear  by  the  hand  that  rusts  upon  the 
slioulder  nearest  it,  saying  the  while  a  mantra,  which  cou- 
sista  almost  entirely  of  the  words  "  Oh  Vighnfeswara,  Oh 
Ganapati,  Oh  Pillaiylr,  help  us  this  day.  Avert  all  ob- 
stacles and  help  us."  This  he  repeats  three  times  as  he 
bows  lower  and  lower,  till  he  is  in  danger  of  falling.  Thus 
propitiated,  there  need  be  no  further  fear  from  Ganesa. 

Tet  a  third  work  has  occupied  the  morning,  for  all  are 
busy.  This  is  purely  a  work  of  mercy.  Those  who  know 
aught  of  India  are  aware  that  the  lot  of  a  young  married 
woman  is  by  no  means  enviable.  She  knows  nothing  of  her 
husband,  and  dare  not  speak  to  him  save  at  night.  She  is 
delivered  over,  body  and  soul,  to  the  mercies  of  her  mothcr- 
iu'law  ;  and  the  tender  mercies  of  Ilindu  mothers-in-law  are 
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<^9^  Th^  yi^vkng  wife,  she  is  bat  a  girl,  miut  bear  reviUngB 
^^  ^Y^  beatlngi  at  the  hand  of  her  tyrant,  and  has  no 
l^|i|k^,  She  must  hew  wood,  pound  rice,  and  fetch  water. 
Stt^0  liAuat  always  be  at  the  beck  and  call  of  her  husband's 
luothw  ai^d  m^  never  oomplain.  A  gentle  girl  under  a 
l^l^wish  iAoth^ii4aw  endures  martyrdom  every  day  of  her 
U^  )^\4  a  wi^  passes  in  any  considerable  town,  but  some 
y^VMP^  xviii^  ^WAS  herself  in  well  or  tank  to  rid  herself  of 
W  H^'i^MH^^  There  is  no  redress  even  then,  for  when  the 
V<M^^^'  K^aMs  his  in<}uest,  there  are  always  a  score  of  old 
\y\m^  W  swear  that  she  had  complained  of  '' belly -pain," 
auU  had  threatened  to  destroy  herself  in  consequence.  No 
ooxouer's  jury  can  ease  or  redress  the  ''heart-pain"  that 
led  to  suicide.  All  this  is  well  known,  and  when  the  joy 
of  Pangd  comes,  mothers'  hearts  turn  to  their  despised 
daughters,  and  try  to  devise  some  means  of  [deasing  the  she- 
tyrant  So  a  present,  the  best  the  house  can  provide,  is 
careMly  put  together  on  a  tray.  It  may  be  fruit,  or  brass 
pots,  or  ghee,  or  whatever  else  may  be  thought  most  ac- 
ceptable. Then  a  small  procession  is  formed.  In  front  go 
three  or  foiir  men  beating  tom-toms  and  blowing  pipes.  Then 
follows  the  gift  held  aloft.  Over  it,  if  the  family  be  re- 
spectable, is  held  an  umbrella,  carried  by  a  servant  who  walks 
behind  the  bearer  of  the  gift.  Next  comes  a  tiny  crowd  of 
friends — ^brothers,  uncles,  etc. — ^numerous  in  proportion  to  the 
position  or  ferocity  of  the  dame  who  is  to  be  propitiated. 
Arrived  at  the  house,  the  present  is  offered  and  accepted. 
Then  the  nearest  relation  present  steps  forward  and  asks 
that  the  daughter  and  her  husband  may  come  to  the  "  boil- 
ing," to  fill  up  the  family  circle. 

All  this  is  done  betimes,  and  then  all  gather  in  the  court. 
The  time  of  the  passage  is  near,  when  the  pot  is  placed  in 
position.  Beneath  it  is  a  store  of  wood.  Around  it  are 
heaped  as  many  bratties  (cakes  of  dried  cow-dung  used  as 
fuel)  as  will  stand.  At  the  proper  moment  fire  is  applied, 
and  a  curl  of  smoke  teUs  that  the  ''  boiling  "  has  commenced, 
and  that  the  sun  has  made  the  passage.  From  this  portion 
of  the  ceremony,  the  festival  is  known  in  Mysore  as  the 
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"  Saokr&nti,"  from  the  Sanakrit  word  for  a  "  pa§aage."  Now 
every  eye  is  fixed  upoa  the  pot.  Crowded  round  it  is  the 
whole  of  the  houBehoId,  from  the  Loary  grandsire  to  the  child 
just  iible  to  walk.  Eveu  the  infants  are  there  in  their 
mothers'  arms,  for  women  have  as  much  place  in  the  Pongol 
as  the  men.  In  front  and  nearest  the  pot  ought  to  be  the 
elders  of  the  house,  but  the  habitual  reverence  paid  to  age  is 
for  the  nonce  forgotten,  and  the  boys  have  pushed  through, 
and  form  the  front  rank.  The  house-mother  trims  the  fire 
and  maintains  a  glorious  blaze.  As  the  milk  boils,  ao  will 
the  coming  year  be.  Should  the  process  be  rapid,  prosperity 
and  peace  will  fill  the  house  tilt  Pongol  cornea  again.  Should 
the  fire  burn  slowly,  and  the  milk  lie  sullenly  in  the  vessel, 
clouds  of  sorrow,  shafts  of  destruction  from  the  great  Indra, 
lord  of  the  lightning  and  rain,  will  overwhelm  the  family. 
As  the  fire  bums  down,  for  the  pot  is  Urge,  a  little  ghee  will 
be  thrown  on  the  fire,  at  once  OJi  offering  to  Agni  and  the 
means  of  more  rapid  boiling. 

In  the  presence  and  actinty  of  the  women,  we  again  see 
tokens  of  primitive  origin.  There  is  no  doubt  that  ia  the 
Vedic  period,  the  women  had  a  special  share  in  the  worship 
of  Agni.  Compare,  for  instance.  Rig  Veda,  i-  14,  7  (Wilson, 
vol.  i.  p.  35),  "Agni,  make  those  objects  of  veneration, 
augmenters  of  pious  acts  (participant  of  the  offering),  together 
with  l/ieir  wives.  Give  them,  bright-ton gued,  to  drink  of  the 
Soma  juice." 

Again,  Rig  Veda,  i.  72,  5  (Wilson,  vol.  i.  p.  191),  we  read, 
"The  gods  discovering  thee  (AgniJ  sat  down,  and  icith  their 
iriivs  paid  reverential  adoration  to  thee  upon  their  knees." 
The  same  Slikta  also  contains  an  allusion,  in  verso  8,  to  the 
fact  that  Agni  was  esteemed  as  the  deity  who  had  given 
milk  to  mankind — "For  thee  (Agni)  Sarama  discovered  the 
abundant  milk  of  the  kine  with  which  man,  the  progeny  of 
Manu,  still  is  nourished." 

As  the  fire  burns  up,  and  it  is  clear  that  before  long  the 
milk  will  boil,  the  men-folk  standing  round  mutter  mantras 
or  prayers,  almost  in  the  very  words — they  cannot  give  them 
exactly,  us  the  Vedos  are  a  sealed  book  to  all  but  Brahmans — 
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which  so  touchingly  dose  the  last  two  and  other  S^tas  of  the 
second  Ashtaka.  ^'  Gh-ant^  Agni^  to  the  ofierer  of  the  ob- 
lation, the  earth,  the  bestower  of  cattle,  the  means  of  many 
(pious  rites),  such  that  it  may  be  perpetual :  may  there  be  to 
us  sons  and  grandsons  bom  in  our  race,  and  may  thy  good- 
will be  ever  upon  us."  Now  every  neck  is  bent,  for  the  sur- 
face of  the  milk  is  disturbed.  One  bubble,  and  then  another, 
rises  to  the  top.  Dead  silenoe  prevails — a  terror  of  waiting 
thrills  the  assembly.  Then>  with  a  heave,  a  hiss,  and  a  surge 
of  bubbles,  the  seething  milk  mounts  to  the  top  of  the  vessel. 
Before  it  has  had  time  to  nm  down  the  blackened  sides,  the 
air  resounds  with  the  sudden  joyous  cry  of  *'Pongol,  Oh 
Pongol,  S Arya,  Sihya,  Oh  Pongol  1 "  The  word  Pongol  means 
"  boiling,'^  from  the  Tamil  word  PongUy  to  boil ;  so  that  the 
joyous  shout  is,  ^'  It  boils,  Oh  Sdlrya,  it  boils,  it  boils I^  In  a 
moment  a  convulsion  of  greetings  animates  the  assembly. 
Every  one  seizes  his  neighbour  and  asks,  **  Has  it  boiled  P '' 
Both  faces  gleam  with  delight  as  the  answer  comes— -^'  It  has 
boiled.''  Then  both  shout  at  the  top  of  their  voices — "  Oh 
Pongol,  Pongol,  Oh  S<irya,  Oh  Indra,  Pongol,  Pongol  1"  It 
i&  thus  that  the  tiny  Ix^  g^eeta  his  grandsire,  and  the  father 
hails  his  son.  The  festival  is  fortunate.  The  great  gods, 
through  whose  mercy  the  next  and  all  succeeding  harvests 
alone  may  come,  have  accepted  the  thank-offering.  Indra  is 
propitious.  The  heavy  clouds  shall  come,  gravid  with  rain, 
when  the  next  season  shall  come.  Seed-time  and  harvest 
shall  not  fail  The  gamers  shall  stiU  be  crammed  with 
grain,  the  udders  swell  with  milk  for  the  sustenance  of  man. 
Agni,  Siirya,  Mitra — for  it  matters  not  by  which  name  the 
god  shaU  be  called — ^will  still  shine  upon  the  earth,  drying  up 
the  waters  when  the  grain  comes  into  the  ear,  gilding  and 
ripening  the  bending  shocks^  and  making  the  whole  earth 
laugh  for  very  gladness.  The  time  of  fear  has  gone.  Magha 
can  no  longer  hurt.  The  king  of  the  gods  is  satisfied,  why 
should  men  tremble  for  the  rest  P 

When  the  excitement  has  somewhat  subsided,  the  pot  is 
lifted  from  the  fire  and  placed  before  the  image  of  Ganesa, 
through  whose  grace  no  obstadie  has  prevented  the  boiling. 
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Ab  soon  as  the  mees  is  a  little  cooled,  a  portion  is  taken  out 
of  the  pot  and  placed  in  a  leaf  [dattor  before  the  god,  who  is 
asked  to  cat  of  it.  When  time  has  been  given,  and  no  move- 
mcDl  is  made,  the  share  of  the  deity  is  taken  away  and  given 
to  the  cow.  Meanwhile,  the  second  courtyard  has  been  swept 
and  prepared  for  the  fcaat.  In  the  centre  is  a  huge  diah,  if 
such  it  may  be  called,  when  it  consists  only  of  Eome  scores  of 
leaves  sewn  together.  Round  the  circumference  of  a  circle, 
of  which  the  dish  is  the  centre,  are  set  as  many  plates  (sewn 
leaves)  as  there  ore  persons  in  the  house,  counting  women, 
aervonts,  visitors,  and  relations.  Then  the  pot  is  carried  in, 
followed  by  the  troopiug  guests.  As  soon  as  the  vessel  is 
emptied  on  the  dish,  each  reaches  his  baud  and  crowns  his 
pUtter  tvith  enough  of  the  savoury  and  steamy  food.  "When 
all  are  served,  a  moment's  silence  ensues,  and  then  the  master 
of  the  house  lifts  his  plate  in  both  his  hondd  above  his  head. 
The  guests  do  the  same,  and  then  all  shout  together,  "  SQrya, 
Sdrya,  Oh  Sdrj'a,  we  otfer  this  to  thee.  Eat  thou,  Oh  god, 
the  food  wo  offer.  Thou  didst  give  to  us."  This  done,  the 
plalea  are  again  laid  on  the  ground,  and  the  meal  commences. 
In  five  minutofi  the  platters  are  clean  and  the  meal  is  done. 
The  dish,  with  as  much  rice  as  remains,  is  then  token  outside, 
and  either  given  to  the  cows  or  bestowed  npon  the  mendi- 
cants, whose  golden  season  is  passing  swiftly  from  them. 

Such  is  the  festival  of  the  Pongol  or  boiling,  and  such  it 
has  been  for  thousands  of  years  perhaps.  Is  not  its  mere 
description  sufficient  to  mark  it  as  altogether  different  from 
evwy  Pauranic  celebration  P  Does  it  not  bring  back  to  ua 
something  of  what  the  Jewiah  feast  of  ingathering  was  in 
the  times  of  Hebrew  glory  ?  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace 
many  actual  notices  of  the  feast  from  such  Vedic  literature 
at  is  at  my  disposal,  but  there  are  many  points  in  the 
narrution  which  cannot  be  other  than  primitive,  so  contrary 
are  they  to  modom  Brahmanism,  and  so  consonant  with 
what  we  know  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  Aryan  race. 
First,  with  regard  to  the  glad  shout  which  hails  the  boQ- 
iDg,  may  we  not  see  something  like  it  in  the  last  verse  of 
Big  Vcdn,  i.  141  (Wilson,  vol.  ii.  p.  71),  where  we  read — 
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"  Agni,  possessing  eminent  (fitness)  for  supreme  soYereignty, 
has  been  glorified  by  us  with,  holy  rites  and  with  hymns. 
Let  all  who  are  present,  as  well  as  we  ourselves,  enriched 
(by  his  favour),  shbut  aloud  (the  praise  of  Agni)  as  (loudly 
as)  the  sun  (causes)  the  rain  cloud  (to  thunder)."  This 
passage  exhibits  the  worship  and  praise  of  Agni  as  being 
performed  by  visitors  and  servants — "  Let  all  who  are  pre- 
sent, as  well  as  ourselves."  It  exhibits  them  as  joining  in 
the  shout  of  praise.  The  "  enriching  by  his  favour  "  is  the 
harvest,  the  "  renovation  of  all  that  is  eaten."  We  have 
seen  the  holy  rite& — ^the  hymns  alone  are  missing.  How 
remarkable  is  the  common  feast  at  which  women  and  servants 
—men  of  inferior  caste — ^may  srfc  and  eat !  Does  not  this 
remind  us  of  a  time  when,  bound  by  a  common  danger, 
fighting  a  common  enemy,  and  looking  for  a  common  good, 
the'  race  was  one  differing  in  wealth  and  position,  but  not  in 
blood  or  caste  P  At  other  times  the  wife  may  only  eat  her 
husband's  leavings ;  the  servant  may  not  touch  his  master's 
food,  or  be  seen  eating  his  own.  Now  all  sit  at  one  repast. 
There  is  no  question  of  superior  or  inferior.  GK)d  has  blessed 
them  all  alike  with  food.  The  rain  descended,  and  the  sun 
shone  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
unholy  rites  among  the  Brahmans,  where,  under  cover  of  the 
night,  deeds  are  done  that  set  at  nought  all  laws  of  caste, 
religion,  or  the  plainest  morality.  But  these  are  modem. 
They  are  hidden  in  darkness,  and  their  very  perpetrators  are 
ashamed  to  have  their  doings  known  even  to  their  co-re- 
ligionists. But  the  Pongol  is  domestic.  It  is  open  to  the 
day.  It  is  old,  and  opposed  to  every  tenet  of  their  religion 
as  popularly  taught.  The  levelling  of  distinctions  of  sex  and 
caste  is  for  a  good  purpose,  and  based  on  a  fact  of  universal 
importance.  The  ingathering  is  as  old  as  the  race  in  India, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  feast  has  come  down 
from  primitive  times,  bearing  witness  against  caste  as  an 
innovation,  a  thing  unknown  to  their  early  forefathers. 

But  again.  No  Brahmans  are  present.  The  master  of 
the  house  is  the  leader  of  the  feast.  Gifts  are  made  in  pro- 
fusion, but  they  are  to  mothers  and  sons-in-law,  to  cows. 
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oalves,  and  beggars.  The  very  {iSoring  to  Pillaiy&r  or 
Oanesn,  whicb  at  all  other  times  ia  a  perquisite  of  the  priest, 
18  now  given  ki  the  cows  or  to  the  poor.  There  ia  &  purohita 
or  "man  put  forward,"  but  he  is  not  a  Brahman  ;  he  is  the 
master  of  the  house  or  his  eldest  son. 

There  is  no  image  but  that  of  GanesQ.  Lapse  of  time  has 
run  Agui  and  SOrya  into  one,  but  the  process  is  apparent  in 
the  Rig  Veda.  ludra  is  universally  accepted  as  the  presiding 
deity,  but  appears  to  bare  subsided  into  the  silent  king  of 
the  gods,  and  almost  every  rite  is  dedicated  to  the  Sun-god, 
who  b,  as  it  were,  the  active  dcputj',  the  functionary  who  is 
the  sole  means  of  approach  to  the  higher  deity.  The  mes- 
senger of  the  gods  can  make  or  mar  the  message  he  carries, 
and  it  is  better  to  please  him  than  to  adore  the  more  dignified 
Imt  less  active  members  of  the  Pantheon.  Furaniam  has 
done  something  to  degrade  the  ceremony,  for  while  the 
people  know  that  they  must  worsliip  Agni,  they  have  for- 
gotten why ;  and  the  modem  Mercury — Ganesa — has  been 
introdacod  to  perform  the  very  work  for  which  Agni  was  first 
invoked;  to  remove  obstacles,  protect  the  ceremony,  and 
carry  to  Swarga  (the  abode  of  the  gods)  the  adoration 
G^red.  There  is,  therefore,  now  a  curious  duplication  of 
deities,  to  perform  the  same  doty,  in  which  the  gross  Pauranic 
idol  has  occupied  the  place  of  the  elemental  deity.  To  put 
the  fact  in  Indian  official  language,  we  may  say  that  Ganesa 
has  boen  appointed  averter  of  obstacles,  rire  Agni,  promoted. 

Bat  we  must  return  to  the  feast.  As  soon  as  the  meal  is 
despatched,  there  is  quiet  for  a  time,  while  exhausted  nature 
recruits  itself  with  a  siesta.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  sun  has 
well  declined  towards  the  west,  every  house  is  again  in  a 
bustle ;  men,  women,  and  children  put  on  their  best.  This 
ia  saying  no  alight  thing,  for  the  store  of  jewels  is  the  store 
of  wealth.  \\'Tiere  banks  are  unknown,  and  the  remembrance 
of  plundering  Mahrattas  and  Piodarries  has  not  died  away, 
wealth  must  be  kept  in  small  compass.  It  must  not  be  trusted 
to  the  care  of  others.  It  is  not  long  ago  since  every  house 
hod  its  rGch4 — a  secret  recess  or  pit,  or  may  be  some  cunningly 
hidden  hole  under  the  wall,  or  among  the  roots  of  the  mango 
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or  palmyra  tree.  On  the  eve  of  great  festivals,  the  niglit  was 
tlie  scene  of  soft;  stealing  to  these  hiding-places,  and  taking 
thence  the  jewels  that  were  to  give  due  honour  to  the  day. 
When  they  were  put  away  again,  some  moonless  night  was 
waited  for,  so  that  no  neighbour  or  friend  might  have  it 
within  his  power  to  confess,  under  the  tortures  of  ingeniously 
cruel  marauders,  where  the  prize  was  secreted.  Now,  each 
house  has  its  strong  box,  well  clamped  and  bound  with  iron 
or  brass,  and  guarded  by  some  complex  letter-lock,  which  no 
illiterate  servant  can  decipher.  The  box  is  frequently  the 
couch  of  its  owner,  so  that  it  may  not  be  stealthily  conveyed 
away  while  he  sleeps.  However  that  may  be,  all  its  treasures 
are  given  up  now,  golden-threaded  turbans,  heavy  bullioned 
aarees,  rings  for  nose,  ears,  fingers,  wrists,  and  ankles ;  chains 
for  the  neck ;  gold  plates  for  the  crown  of  the  head,  and 
jewelled  rosettes  for  the  forehead;  buttons  and  rosaries  of 
dragon  guineas  or  Australian  sovereigns — all  are  produced 
and  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed; 
and  soon  the  men  appear,  white  and  glistening,  and  the  women 
bowing  down  almost  under  the  weight  of  their  ornaments. 
The  occasion  is  a  special  one,  so  is  the  display.  The  Hindus 
are  not  a  visiting  nation  by  any  means,  and  they  suffer  in 
consequence;  for  no  nation  can,  with  impunity,  forget  the 
great  fact  that  mankind  is  one  great  family.  The  isolation 
which  is  produced  by  imsocial  habits  has  been  one  great  cause 
of  the  utter  helplessness  of  the  nation  in  the  presence  of  in- 
vaders or  usurpers.  But  in  the  Pongol  we  again  see  traces 
of  better  times,  when,  as  a  pastoral  race,  the  Aryans  knew 
how  sweet  was  sympathy,  how  strong  the  tie  of  hospitality. 
The  Pongol  is  one  long  series  of  visits,  entertainments,  and 
social  joys.  So  now,  when  the  air  is  cool  and  pleasant,  the 
males  of  every  family — that  is  the  young  men — proceed  on  a 
round  of  visits.  In  every  case  a  present  must  be  given  and 
received.  If  the  village  be  rural,  and  manners  have  not  been 
corrupted  by  Western  innovations,  a  couple  of  men  with  pipe, 
tom-tom  or  guitar,  precede  the  party,  and  give  notice  of  its 
coming.  At  Pongol  every  musician  is  fully  employed,  and 
the  discord  which  fills  the  streets,  while  the  visits  are  being  paid, 
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The  presents  are  bomG  by  a  servant,  and 
chaltiei,  apices,  or  other  portable  articles  of 
Tnhie,  proportioned  to  the  means  of  the  giver.  When  two 
parties  meet  in  the  street  they  halt,  and  a  colloquy  ensuoB 
after  this  fashion,  "Has  the  milk  boiled?"  "It  has  boiled 
Uirougb  God's  grace  and  your  favour."  "Did  the  milk 
babble  soon  Y  "  "  Yos,  the  deity  is  propitious,  because  of  your 
fiiTour."  After  a  few  more  words,  they  each  g^ve  the  parting 
benediction — " May  good  luck  rest  on  the  year  for  you!" — and 
move  on  to  fulhl  their  errands.  At  each  house  the  same 
dialogue  takes  place.  In  every  house  of  every  street  from 
tongue  to  tongue  flies  the  same  question,  solenmly  put,  "  Has 
the  milk  boiled  ? "  Equally  solemn  comes  the  invariable 
answer,  "  It  has  boiled."  Even  strangers  meeting  in  the 
street  ask  and  answer  the  question  as  they  pass,  it  matters 
not  what  their  caste.  But  I  have  forgotten  the  main  object 
of  the  visit,  to  ask  for  "the  pleasure  of  their  company"  at 
the  evening's  entertainment.  With  the  latter  the  day  closes, 
and  before  ten  o'clock  all  respectable  folk  have  retired  for  the 
night. 

With  earliest  dawn  on  the  following  morning  all  are 
stirring.  This,  the  third  day  of  the  feast,  is  Mattu  Pongol, 
or  the  Pongol  of  cattle.  The  slow  but  hard-working  bullock 
is  to  have  his  holiday,  though  no  little  teasing,  and  perhaps 
torment,  is  hrst  to  give  him  a  relish  for  his  unwonted  delights. 
In  what  follows  we  see  again  a  time  when  cattle  were  the 
staff  and  stay  of  their  masters — when,  without  their  rnilk  and 
clarified  butter,  the  gods  could  not  be  worshipped — when 
those  same  things  were  food  and  wealth — when  without  them 
no  journey  could  be  made  in  safety,  no  field  could  be  ploughed, 
DO  fire  could  be  made,  and  no  corn  could  be  trodden  from  the 
ear.  So  strong  is  the  instinct,  that  the  ceremonial  belongs 
to  another  life  and  religion  to  that  they  now  see  in  India, 
that,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  legend  at  all  widely 
received  that  attempts  to  account  for  the  cattle  holiday  on 
Pauranio  principles. 

As  soon  as  the  male  population  have  cleaned  their  teeth 
nd  the  operation  is  so  prolonged  and  elaborate  that 
vol.  V. — [si*"  SEBIU.]  8 
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it  deterret  to  tako  the  higfaeit  place  in  die  Hinda 
they  betake  themielvee  to  the  nearest  sacra 
ing  or  dragging  with  them  the  whde  borine 
the  village.  Now  takes  place  a  general  wash.  Aa  s&  dke 
previous  days  their  masters  had  taken  special  care  tn 
cleaiiUncsM  of  person,  so  now  each  cow  and  balbick 
undergo  a  most  searohing  lavatory  process.  A  wisp  of 
serves  fur  the  rubbing,  and  before  long  every  part  of  the 
long-Muircrlng  animals  is  as  clean  as  clean  can  be.  Then  sH  are 
driven  home  and  the  adornment  commences.  Fint  the  horns 
are  carel^illy  painted  red,  blue,  gveen^  or  yeOow.  If  the 
owner  be  rich,  gold  leaf  is  employed,  or  hrilHant.  tina^ 
Then  heavy  garlands  of  flowers  are  Immght  fiorth  and  placed 
on  ike  Uurns,  round  the  neck,  or  over  the  qmitcrs  of  the 
patient  beast.  Meanwhile,  the  women  haye  prepared  another 
new  Qhutti^t  lllling  it  with  water,  and  then  stewing  within 
some  sattWm,  cotton  seeds,  and  margosa  leaves.  Wh^i  the 
water  is  yellow  and  bitter,  it  is  ready.  The  master  of  the 
eeremoulul,  usually  the  head  of  the  house,  comes  for  it,  and 
pluiHMi  hiniMolf  ttt  tho  head  of  a  procession  of  all  the  men — 
tbu  woinuu  may  not  see  the  rite  we  now  describe.  In  solemn 
sileuce  thoy  muroh  round  each  animal  four  times,  while  the 
ilrst  man  spriuklos  the  bitter  water  upon  it  and  the  ground 
as  often  iMt  thoy  pass  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass. 
This  duno,  tho  pot  is  placed  on  the  ground,  and  each  male  in 
turn  i>oriorn)M  to  each  animal  the  Sdshidngam  or  prostration 
of  the  eight  members  of  the  body.  This  is  the  highest 
posniblu  toktfu  of  reverence,  and  receives  its  name  from  the 
nuulo  in  which  it  is  performed.  The  person  first  falls  on  his 
knooN,  und  thou,  stretching  out  his  arms,  he  bows  to  the 
ground  until  his  forehead  touches  the  soil.  At  the  same 
niumcnt  by  bonding  inwards,  he  causes  his  stomach  to  touch 
the  ground,  uiid  thus  at  that  ihstant,  his  feet,  knees,  stomach, 
forehdid,  and  unns  (from  the  elbow  to  the  fingers),  or  eight 
monibors  in  all,  arc  as  lowly  bent  as  is  possible,  betokening 
tho  groutoHt  dopth  of  humility  and  reverence.  As  Dubois 
very  properly  suys — **  It  is  used  nowhere  but  in  the  presence 
of  those  to  whom  an  absolute  and  unlimited  deference  is  due.'' 
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Thia  done,  the  public — that  is,  the  women  and  children — 
are  again  admitted,  and  to  the  juveniles  the  most  escitiug 
oereiDony  of  the  feast  is  commeaoed.  The  patient  cattle  are 
led  out  one  by  one  into  the  street,  and  there  receive  their 
final  adornment.  Strings  of  cocoanuts,  plantains,  bells,  or 
anything  else  that  will  Hwing  from  neck  or  home,  are  fastened 
as  eecurely  as  may  be  under  the  circumstances.  As  will  be 
imagined,  the  cattle  are  not  very  patient  under  the  procees, 
but  they  are  usually  very  good-tempered  and  hurt  no  one. 
Soon  every  animal  in  the  village  is  duly  bedizened  and  dia- 
eomforted.  A  moment  of  silence  succeeds,  while  the  villagers 
look  on  or  wonder  among  themaelvca  whose  eon  will  bo  most 
distinguished  in  the  aftray  that  it  is  to  follow.  Tbon,  at  a 
given  signal,  every  ropo  is  untied — every  tom-tom,  pipe  or 
guitar  is  banged  or  blown  to  the  extreme  of  its  endurance — 
every  woman  screams  and  every  urchin  yells,  and  in  an 
instant  the  herd — hitherto  so  patient — is  careering  down  the 
street  in  an  extremity  of  terror.  But  their  flight  brings 
new  mfferings.  The  cocoanuts  swing  at  every  lurch,  and 
bruise  nose  and  knees,  or  thunder  on  the  horns.  New  terrors 
urge  on  the  crowd,  for  to  every  tail  is  clinging  some  eager 
boy,  eager  to  rob  the  plantains,  bells,  or  nuts.  The  glory  of 
the  day  is,  that  every  one  who  can  may  possess  himself  of 
whatover  is  carried  by' the  cattle,  and  boast  of  his  prowess 
and  his  spoils.  No  little  skill  and  a  vast  amount  of  courage 
are  shown  by  the  "  timid  "  Hindus  in  this  dangerous  and 
exciting  pell-mell,  and  soon  peace  roigns  again,  when  the 
oxen  have  rotumed  to  their  pristine  nudity.  Their  troubles 
are  over,  and  a  holiday  of  the  best  possible  character  succeeds. 
The  cows  may  go  where  they  like — into  field,  garner,  or  shop. 
They  may  eat  whatever  their  souls  incline  unto,  so  long  as 
they  can  got  it  without  help  from  men.  The  chelties  (shop- 
keepers) tremble  to-day,  for  many  a  sly  push  is  given  to 
direct  the  cattle  to  the  stores  of  a  hard  creditor,  or  usurious 
grain-dealer,  and  woe  be  to  the  man  if  he  would  drive  away 
by  stroke  or  word  the  marauding  bullock. 

The  next  day  is  Kanru  Pongol,  or  Pongol  of  calves.  In 
this  the  rising  herd  receive  treatment  as  kind  and  yet  as 
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cruel  M  fell  to  the  lot  of  their  parents  on  the  preceding  day. 
Again  the  boys  gorge  themselves  with  stolen,  but  well-earned 
fruity  and  again  there  are  a  score  of  hair-breadth  escapes 
from  broken  limbs  or  gored  bodies. 

On  the  evening  of  this  day  we  find  tiie  only  token  of  eor- 
niption  in  the  ceremonial.  In  almost  all  the  public  festivals 
it  i»  the  custom  for  the  Brahmans  to  carry  the  temjde  idols 
through  the  streets,  attended  by  dancing  girls,  torches,  blue 
lights,  Bengal  fires,  and  the  dense  but  good-humoured  crowd 
which  the  sight  is  sure  to  attract.  After  having  thus  peram- 
bulated the  town,  the  images  are  carried  ba(^  to  their  places 
and  a  great  portion  of  the  crowd  is  sure  to  enter  the  temples 
and  make  those  offerings  of  pice,  ghee,  and  rice,  which  it  is 
the  object  of  the  priest  to  gain.  On  the  last  great  night  of 
Pongc4,  tlusoeremony  is  gone  through.  Both  oxen  and  calves 
are  collected  at  the  end  of  the  town,  opposite  to  the  temple, 
and  then,  in  grand  procession,  come  all  the  deities  of  the 
locality ;  the  reflexion  of  the  lights  brightens  the  sky,  as  if 
some  house  were  on  fine.  The  crowd  is  so  dense  that  locomo- 
tion becomes  almost  impossible,  as  the  procession  slowly  surges 
along.  At  every  hundred  yards  or  so,  a  halt  is  made,  and  the 
dancing  girls  go  through  their  most  admired  postures.  It  is  the 
fashion  to  call  these  dances  lascivious,  andlmaynotruncounter 
to  it ;  but  I  have  seen  many  a  dance  (at  Nautch)  in  procession, 
and  in  the  hall  of  some  of  the  most  ancient  temples,  without 
ever  seeing  anything  that  could  by  any  possibility  be  called 
indecent.  The  postures  resemble  most  of  all  the  solemn 
minuets  in  which  our  grandmothers  sailed  across  the  floors  of 
the  ball-room,  and  are  religious  exercises  compared  with  our 
polkas  and  waltzes.  It  is  true  that  the  songs  are  bad  enough, 
but  they  are  no  worse  than  the  stories  contained  in  our  uni- 
versity text  books.  Besides,  even  here  the  songs  have  the 
best  of  it,  for  the  dancing  girls  suffer  under  the  infirmity 
which  afflicts  almost  all  our  own  lady-singers,  they  cannot 
give  the  words  of  their  songs  so  that  they  may  be  understood. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  procession  creeps  along  till  it  reaches 
the  assembled  herd.  A  long  halt  is  now  made,  and  dances 
and  songs  begin  afresh.    Dubois  describes  a  ceremonial  as 


occurring  at  this  time,  which  I  h»vG  not  seen  j  as,  however, 
it  Is  interesting,  and  the  Abb^  is  seldom  incorrect,  I  will  add 
the  account  ui  his  own  words  (Dubob,  2nd  od.,  1862,  p.  286). 
"  The  whole  l«rminatea  with  a  piece  of  diversion,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  waggishness,  rather  than  any  part  of  the  ceremony. 
The  numerous  rabble  who  are  present  form  themselves  into 
a  ring,  and  a  live  hare  is  let  go  in  the  midst  of  iL  Poor  puss, 
finding  no  outlet  by  which  it  can  escape,  flies  to  one  aide  and 
the  other,  sometimes  making  a  spring  over  the  heads  of  the 
throng,  which  produces  incredible  mirth  in  the  crowd,  till 
the  creature  is  at  length  worn-out  and  caught." ' 

The  procession  now  wends  its  way  back  to  the  pagodo,  and 
the  outward  ceremonial  of  the  Pongol  ceases.  The  whole 
populatioa  rests  for  three  more  days,  and  unlimited  hospi- 
tality is  the  rule.  Every  evening  is  devoted  to  visiting,  and 
Qsoally  a  sot  of  friends  arrange  that  while  each  gives  but  one 
entertainment,  the  whole  enjoy  a.  feast  every  night.  Caste  ia 
for  the  nonce  forgotten,  but  as  throughout  the  year  intimate 
friendship  has  been  limited  by  caste,  and  new  friendships  can- 
not be  made  all  at  once,  it  is  not  often  that  the  ordinary  rules 
of  caste  arc  absolutely  broken.  At  every  visit  presents  must 
be  given  and  received,  and  as  they  frequently  take  the  form 
of  ornaments  moulded  in  pure  sugar,  it  may  be  imagined  that 
the  children  have  a  fine  time  of  it.  On  the  evening  of  the 
last  day  there  is  a  feast  for  the  girls  alone — the  only  time  in 
the  year  when  their  separate  existence  is  remembered.    They 

'  H.  Sonnent,  who,  ia  hia  "Woytge  ani  ladea  Orientale*  et  i  la  Chios" 
(Fvu,  1T83),  giTB  B  brief  accoaot  af  Ihe  Poogol  (toI.  i.  p.  210),  mentioni  an- 
olber  amoioair  in  eonneiioD,  it  would  aeem,  wilb  tbe  oim  bore  dncHbed.  He 
tajl — "  L«  «oit  on  porte  la  Bgaro  du  Diva,  proceEBianiielleniBiit  dina  1m  mn- 
pa^ca.  L'tdota  eat  plaree  aur  on  choval  de  bois,  dont  la  piedi  de  deranC  aona 
Uiit  oonme  **il  galapoit,  oeu  de  derri^re  aont  paste  but  one  table  de  bois, 
pon^  par  quatre  hummee.  Ila  obsetieat  dsoa  fa  marclie  d'aller  on  traTers 
eODUM  on  cbcnt  qui  id  cSbre  et  qui  rue ;  I'idote  tient  one  lance  h  la  maiu,  et 
cS(  eit  «en*£e  tiler  a  la  oluaae ;  an  tuo  ud  animal  iSierrfi  pour  cette  fi'te ;  il  doit 
(M  qvadrnpMe,  cboin  iDdtffmmmeat  depuia  le  tif^  jusqu'au  nt.  On  eiamina 
annont  le  ettti  qn'ii  praatl,  qnand  on  le  lache,  pour  en  tirer  dea  augarea.  Ce 
ntme  jour  tea  Bratnea  jcttent  oei  lorta  poor  connoitro  los  cvgnemeni  de  I'annfe 
tninole.  Lea  animaux  et  lea  gruu  nr  leaqooU  iU  tombent.  derieodront,  diaeni* 
QLtr(*-nne)  li  0*0(1  aur  loa  bnmh  et  le  N6l]r  (rii  en  poille).  l«b<cafs  p^riront 
MIcnfly  aern  trta-cher;  a*)!*  toinbent  anr  lea  cherDnt  ct  1m  ^Upbnna,  D'eatilgat 
da  ^erre."  [  have  mado  every  iiujulrj  rontdine  tbo  practice  doscribed  by 
ifwDent,  but  ean  ftad  no  eridence  tbut  it  ia  obaerred  no*. 
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may  not  go  out,  except  to  pass  quickly  firom  one  honse  to 
another,  and  look  forward  with  longing  indescribable  to  this 
their  solitary  festivity.  A  picture  of  a  peacock,  resplendent 
with  tinsel  and  colour,  is  hung  up  in  one  of  the  rooms,  and  as 
evening  draws  on,  the  girls  assemble  before  it.  They  bow  to 
the  picture  in  turn,  and  imitate,  as  well  as  they  can,  the 
ceremonial  adopted  by  their  fathers  and  brothers  in  their 
worship.  Sweetmeats  are  handed  rounds  and  if  the  host  be 
rich,  presents  of  cloth,  jewels,  bangles,  &a,  are  made  to  each 
visitor.  Then  the  house-mother  teUs  some  story  about  the 
blessings  that  must  fall  to  an  obedient  wife ;  or  perhaps  the 
£Either  reads  a  chapter  from  the  more  romantic  portions  of  the 
Mah&bh&rata  or  B&m&yana.  The  evening  winds  up  with 
chat  as  to  the  husbands  each  girl  would  like,  or  fears  to  have, 
and  many  a  stem  mother-in-law  is  disjsected  and  favoured 
with  due  maledictions.  By  nine  o'clock  aU  good  folks  should 
be  in  bed,  and  before  that  hour  the  party  has  brok^i  up. 

As  the  last  visitor  enters  the  door  of  her  home  the  Pcmgol 
ceases.  The  stem  duties  of  life  have  been  th^wn  into  a 
week's  arrears.  Brahmanical  and  Pauranic  ceremonial  take 
the  place  of  the  simple  Yedic  festivity.  Indra,  Agni,  and 
Siirya  go  out  of  mind  tiU  ingathering  comes  round  again,  and 
Yishnu,  Siva,  and  Erishijia  are  alone  adored. 
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By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.                            1 

{CoHlmutd /r«n 

VoMV.p.  177.)                                                           1 

ISTORIA  DE  HEXIM  HUO 

DE    ABDULMUNEF  T  EISA-                    1 

GTTELO   DE  NnESTRO  ASNABI    MUHAMAD  SALAM.                     | 

CONTIENE  QDATRO  CANTOS-                                                                  | 

Ta  qneda  atriU  referido 

En  esta  tendraa  an  hijo 

Como  k  lua  de  Muhamad 

Delalineaenxalzada, 

Primero  que  la  sacasu 

EUa  m  dic«  Zolma, 

El  que  merecio  llevarla, 

Omar  bu  pudrc  se  llama." 

Sob  modrea  la  entreteaion 

Hcsiro  deapcrto  admirado 

Uientraa  eataban  prenadas ; 

T  juntando  su  eomporia 

Cuyss  came  mas  hermosaa 

Lob  da'  cuento  de  aquel  caso 

Que  la  laiia  ae  moBtrabaa ; 

Quel  SeSor  le  revelaba. 

Puos  oomo  Hexim  caaiuc 

A  todoB  parecio  bien, 

Con  mugeKB  de  bu  casta 

Y  c!  que  mostraba  mas  gnna 

T  en  cllas  tuvieae  hijoa 

Era  su  hermano  Almutalib, 

Segiin  b1  Hasan  seHdla 

Y  respondio  estaa  palabras  : 

Siete  vnnmeg  y  hembraa 

"  Ya  sabes,  querido  hermano, 

Y  U  luK  siempro  asentoda 

Que  te  ban  sido  senaladas 

BaUba  Mbre  aa  fieate 

Hijas  de  Beyes  y  grandee. 

Que  ninguno  la  eacaba 

Y  otras  de  muy  grandes  lamas, 

T  erto  86  le  hacia  de  mal 

Para  caaarte  con  ellaa, 

1             Y  Ic  daba  pona  Uata, 

Y  jatn^  let  fue  accptiida 

1            Que  todoa  dias  orando 

Yoluntad  de  nucstra  parte ; 

1            Al  derredor  del  Alcaoba, 

Porque  esta  nnestra  prosapia, 

f            Andaba  rogando  od  Allob 

Mas  que  de  Reyes,  estima 

L«  d6  iin  hijo  por  quien  mndada 

La  limpieza  y  su  alleganza  ; 

Se»  la  liu  de  su  frente, 

Y  agora  digo  quea  biea 

Y  ol  debido  curso  vaya. 

Que  lo  qne  ae  nego  d  tantaa. 

Andabo,  pncs,  desta  euerte 

A  OBta  Be  le  conccda, 

Con  «sta  ansia  cotidiana 

Por  sor  digna  deata  palma, 

Quando  dunniendo  una  noche, 

Yo  la  oonozeo  muy  bien 

Oyo  una  tos  quo  le  habla : 

A  Zaima,  bu  padre  y  casa :' 

"Ando,  ves  a  Yaciriba, 

£b  moger  gallarda  y  bella. 

Do  luIUrae  que  te  aguarda 

Lo  que  puedc  Ber  de  bourada, 

Una  mngor  de  alto  prez. 

Cumplida  de  entendimiento. 

LiiDpiB,  casta  y  mny  hoaeeta 

Afable,  honesta,  estimada, 

Entre  todas  conoeida. 

En  Mtn  ecra  mudoda 

Tenida  y  reverenciada 

Eaa  luz,  que  te  da  pena 

En  Yaciriba  y  su  tiera, 

Ques  digna  de  tal  comanda  i 

Donde  ae  estiende  su  fama, 

>  I>i£,  Pam  H3. 
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Corona  de  la  franqneza, 

Que  contra  Hezim  tenian ; 

Los  que  agoapedan  y  gastan 

Porque  en  su  escriptura  ballan 

Por  los  gnespedei  de  AUiichar 

Quel  patron  de  aquella  luz 

Con  larguoza  j  mano  franca, 

Qae  cubre  su  fronte  j  cara, 

X  Toeotroa  aeri  dado 

Habia  de  ser  el  ouchillo 

Con  ToluDtad  agraciada, 

Do  La  toqjeza  en  que  eataban. 

Todo  quonto  ine  pidicreis, 

Uoraban  los  adevinoa 

T  maa  de  aqneUo  sin  falta  ; 

De  aquella  gente  malvada. 

Qneaa  donzella  cs  mi  bjja 

i  Y  loB  demae  lea  preguntan  ) 

Huy  qoerida  y  mny  amada,' 

(  De  aquellos  lloros  la  causa,  j  ' 

Ann  que  se  juzga  por  si 

Diio  el  mayoral  de  todoa, 

A  quien  por  nombre  llamaban 

Armon,  hijo  de  Caiton, 

De  Caicanea  la  nonbrada' 

Y  el  que  maa  saber  olcanza ; 

Con  gran  gente  de  los  suyoe, 

"  El  lioro  y  cl  sentimiento. 

A  cosas  que  le  importaban. 

El  peaar,  tristeza  y  ansia, 

A  vosotros  pert«nece. 

Solo  &  yoBotros  es  dada ; 

Ser£  honrada  con  Tosotros, 

Llorad,  pues  podcis  lloror. 

Y  lo  qae  mis  fuerzas  bastan, 

Qne  ya  la  bora  es  llegoda ; 

HarAn  en  vueatro  Bervicio 

Que  viene  el  8e5or  del  tiempo 

Lo  que  en  61  son  obligadaa." 

Con  la  promesa  fadada." 

1  0  ^eguedad  do  enemigos, 
Dureza  tiera,  obstinada, 

Sin  tener  mas  alteranzo,* 

Todos  en  casa  de  Omar, 

Deacreenqia  li  ojoa  vistos, 

Padre  de  la  deBposada, 

Error  a  vista  deolaroda ! 

Adonde  foeron  servidoa 

Vioee  en  todas  las  naijiones. 

De  muy  sebroeas  yiandos, 

Malicia  tan  arraigada, 

Con  gran  copia  de  preaentea 

Que  aboroinen  y  porsigan 

(toe  de  ta  gente  estimada 

Lo  que  a  su  peaar  alaban. 

Be  la  cindad  les  traian  ; 

;  0  pernicioso  accidente ! 

Y  con  alegria  aobrada 

0  pesiroa  y  mortal  llaga, 

Pasaron  aquella  noche : 

Que  a  trueque  de  oontentarse, 

T  otro  dia  a  la  mannna 

Siegan  hu  propia  garganta !' 

No  quedo  dueiia  de  honor, 

"  Eate  ea,  proaigue  el  adevino, 

Ki  donqclla  do  importancin, 

Aquel  caudillo  eamcrado, 

Que  i  tei  a  Hexim  no  fuesen, 

Que  atierra'  vuestro  nombro, 

Su  beldfld  y  linda  cara 

Vuestras  tierras'"  y  murollas, 

Codiciantes,  a  bu  luz 

Ten^erd  los  barragnnea. 

Contraatard  vueatraa  annas, 

T  tanto  quanto  de  alegres 

DestruirS  vneetroa  caatjlloa, 

Eataa  jentes  as  mostraban, 

Asolard  vuestras  easaa, 

TanU)  mas  tristea  y  feoa 

Itobaroe-ba  vuostraa  hijas, 

Loa  falsos  Judioa  andahan,' 

Vuestras  mugeres  y  hermnnas. 

Hnostras*  de  »u  gran  malicia, 

Derramara  vuestra  aangre. 

Su  envidia,  rincor  y  aaiia, 

Descubrird  voestms  tacas," 

1  OuMdjula,  P.            '  Dfl  cajcanea 

gnankda,  P.                     '  Apoadoi,  P. 

•  AltMcunu,  P.        •  Daban  P. 

'  Muwtnu  dandts  G.      '  Paris. 

*  Bri»  liaeu  fidtan  aqui  al,  MS.  de 

Paris,  y  ae  hallan  poeitas  maa  baji. 

•  AbUin,  P.                        »  ToiT 
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PaBamoooB  de  sa  banda ; 
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Ta  se  aparejaban  todoa 
Sob  cahallna  ropas  j  annas, 
Fannlzral  mercado, 
I>o  ZalBia  dixo  que  estaba. 
T  para  esta  saiida 
1 0  qne  bam  ae  adrezaban ! 
I>eiieaa  zopaa  restidos, 
Aljubea  Undaa,  pre^iadaa, 
Coronadaa  laa  cabezas 
Con  diademas  lanreadas, 

Y  la  insignia  de  If  isera 
Tiende  al  aire  la  yanguardia. 
Hexim,  entremedio  "^  dellos, 

Y  Omar  que  lo«  acbmpana 
C<Hi  toda  sa  parentela, 

Y  la  gente  mas  granada 
P«  Yat^iriba  j  su  tierra, 
Toda  esta  nobleza  marcha 
AI  mereado,  que  era  donde 
Muobas  gentes  se  allegaban 
IV  la  propria  Yaciriba 

Y  otras  tienas  arrcdradas : 

Y  e&  el  panto  que  llegaron^^ 
AI  mercado,  relumbraba 

La  luz  de  la  frente  de  Hexim ; 

Y  quaatoa  en  la  gran  plasa 
]>  Caicanea  se  hallaroa, 
Fw  ver  esta  cabalgada 
l\wam(>artuon  sos  tiendas, 
$u»  trauw^  pompas  y  trazas, 
IV  la  lui  embeleeados 
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Qnando  m  estrecho  juioio 

Caudillo  y  seiior  de  Maca." 

Quietc  que  se  cumpla  y  haga. 

Quando  aquesto*  oyo  a  su  padre, 

Estaba  en  eeta  ocasion 

Queduse  muy  atnjada, 

Zolma  de  donde  niiniba 

Muy  afrentada  y  corrida 

La  gente,  la  laz  y  a  Hi'xim, 

De  las  razones  pasadaa  ; 

Sin  que  ella  fuese  mirada 

Y  al  fiu  de  muobas  que  dixo 

De  nadi,  y  decia  entre  si. 

En  aatisfacioD  de  sa  falta, 

Dijo  a  BU  padre  :   "So  dudes 

Sa  claredad  y  hennosuTa : 

Que  uunque  la  tioora  y  las  gracios 

Estii'  en  esta  geate  ifuatre, 

"  i  0  que'  bien  aventurada 

Sera  la  que  a  ti  so  ollegue 

Que  a  todo  el  mundo  aventaja, 

En  coyugal  aliegnnza! 

Si  de  mi  y  mi  casamionto 

i  0  «1  de  la  oara  hcmoea, 

8e  saligface  y  agrada, 

De  la  Ide  cumplida  y  alta !" 

Y  quieren  que  yo  conrenga 

BsUba  tan  plazentera 

Con  cUos,  ee  cosa  llatia 

Y  lanto  desto  puBtaba, 

Que  ha  de  ser  quando  mecumplan 

Que  de  la  grande  alegria 

En  dote,  alhadia'  y  arras, 

Lae  camca  le  trcmoluban  ; 

Lo  qne  a  mi  bonor  pertene^e. 

Qnaado  Uego  con  gran  prieso 

Sin  que  le  falte  una  dura,' 

8u  padre,  y  onsi  le  hubla  : 

Y  no  hiziendolo'"  nnsi 

"  Hare  albriqiaa  hija  mia 

Sera  ea  vano  bu  llegada." 

I             De  una  embasada,  qne  oausa 

Aquesto  decia  Zalma 

1            A  tu  padre  gran  contento, 

For  dar  color  a  au  habia, 

Y  que  no  entienda  au  padre 

1             Dexame,  padre,  respoDde, 

8u  atiqion  Ian  6.  la  clara. 

"  Xo  me  digae  ahoro  nada. 

Era  prudent*  y  dJscrota 

No  me  diviertas  la  Tista 

Trascendida  y  avisada,                                       1 

Ni  &  mi  me  babies  palabra;' 

Hennosiaima  -^  briosa,                                      J 

Que  lae  aJbri^iaa  mayores. 

De  Undo  cuerpo  terciada, 
En  grosora  y  (le  faicionea 

La  riqneza  y  la  grandeia, 

Cumplida  y  perficionada : 

£1  CDrnplimiento  y  la  graqia, 

Mny  paladina  de  lengua. 

Y'  todo  quanto  esto  mundo 

De  sabroso  a  cento  y  gracia," 

Ciiie,  comprende  y  abarca, 
Bo  llega  a  lo  que  mis  ojoa 

De  apreaurada  reapuesta, 

Agudu  y  bien  dotrinada, 

Agora  mira  y  olcanzan  * 

A  fable,  grata  y  muy  leda, 

En  la  frente  de  aqnel  bombre, 

Perflda  gracia  apnrada," 

Que  le  relambra  3U  cara." 

Limpia  de  toda  rudeza, 

"  Pnea  esas  son  mis  albriijiaa, 

Columda  de  toda  gracia  ; 

Hijft,  que  por  tu  causa 

Y  on  todo  lo  Bobre  dicho 

Yiene  a  eaaarse  oontigo. 

Lleva  Hesim  la  ventaja" 

T  ea  de  los  taqoiea  de  fama, 

Que  quantos  lo  yen  le  invidiaa 

Y  enamora  i  quantoa  habla. 

EI  de  la  honra  enxalxada,* 

Luego  Be  volvio  a  su  padre 

Yaron  de  alto  linaje, 

Donde  deio  la  compaiia ; 

>  QUDI.  P.                                     >  No  D 
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Que  de  oontento  no  ooge 
Mereoe  sor  allogada^ 
La  hord  quo  voa  d*  tu  h^a 
Que  con  Uezim  lea  casada. 

Hat  que  dird  de  la  inyidia 
Del  infernal  tnof^o  y  sana, 
Que  al  maldito  Luoifer 
Qucma  aua  floras  entranas, 
Buaoando  medio  por  doode 
Kl  oaiamionto  deahaga? 

Y  para  podor  oumpl& 

Bu  p^aima  y  mortal  rabia. 
He  nuao  en  trtge  do  viejo 
l)e  Dellaa  y  blauoaa  oauaa, 
llopaa  largaa,  yoncrablea» 
Que  la  Tiata  attoionaba, 
Huy  naladino  de  lengua, 

Y  A  Zalma  m  preaentaba 
Cou  ffrau  reoato  y  orianaa» 
lUmio  aobrt>  ella  aaalem' 

Muy  eumplulo  y  oon  gran  aalya, 

Y  aimrUudola  t>n  aeoreto, 
Auai  le  dice  y  le  haUa : 

**  Uaa  de  aaber>  gran  aefiora 
Que  Yo  aoy  do  la  oonpaua 
IW  itexim,  quo  i  oausa  suya* 
tie*  aalido  do  mi  oaaa, 

Y  i  mi  invia  a  que  to  diga 
IH)  au  venida  la  causa, 

Y  a  loa  hombres  semejantes* 
Que  yo  lea  cs  grande  causa  ^ 
Que  miqntan  i  tal  senora, 

Y  quel  honor  de  mis  canas 
Beze  de  ser  maniflesto 
Bonde  quiera  que  se  halla ; 

Y  aunque  soy  casamentero, 

Y  me  obliga  la  comanda 
De  Hexim  k  hazer  sn  parte 
Has  de  ser  desenganada 
De  mi,  de  sus  condicioneSi 
De  sus  defetos  y  tachaa ; 

For  que  nunca,  en  ningun  tiempo, 
Bo  tu  parte  me  sea  dada 
Afirenta,  ni  por  loa  tuyoa 


Mi  cara  aea  avergonzada." 
Dix6  Zalma :  ye  bnen  viejo ! 
No  callea  ni  encnbraa  nada ; 
Dime  la  verdad  en  todo, 
Deannda,  patente  y  dara ; 
Que  la  mentira  en  loa  hombres' 
Ea  ouohillo  de  sn  fiama ; 

Y  no  hay  maldad  que  se  yguale 
Al  que  oon  malicia  engana." 
Dizo  aqnel  rayo  de  invidia : 

"  Sabe,  senora  estimada, 

Que  Hezim  ea  muy  hermoao, 

Qual  veis,*  de  preaenoia  y  cara, 

Salvo  que  aua  condiqionea 

Toda  an  hermosnra  manchan. 

Trata  mal  d  sua  mngerea 

No  las  reapeta  ni  aoata ; 

No  dura  oon  61  ninguna 

Por  muy  onerda  y  por  muy  oasta 

Que  aea,  mas  de  dies  diaa, 

0  un  mea  la  que  maa  dnraba ;  ^® 

Y  quanto  fuese  en  el  mnndo 
La  maa  diaoreta  y  honrrada. 
Dura  un  ano ;  y  k  maa  desto, 
Ea  muy  vil,  de  prendaa  bazas, 
Escaso,  sin  honrra  alguna, 
Nunca  guesped  vio  su  casa ; 
Cobarde,  triste  y  medroso, 
Huye  la  lid  y  batalla ; 

Ya  le  conocen  sus  vicios 
En  toda  nuestra  comarca : 
For  eso  viene  i  la  vuestra, 
For  que  en  la  suya  no  halla 
Muger ;  que  de  las  que  tiene 
Tienen  espirienqia  tanta" 
En  su  vicio  y  males  tratos; 
For  eso  todos  se  guardan 
De  no  convenir  con  ^ 
No  66  yo  como''  te  agrada 
Con  todo  esto  que  te  he  dicho, 
Ques  la  verdad  pura  y  liana."" 
''^Como  me  ha  de  contentar 
Tin  hombre,  que  en  61  se  halla 
Tan  infames  propiedades 
Qual  aqui  tu  me  senalas ; 


*  £n  ■!.  al  vor  alloffada,  G.    Ni  crehe  Ber&  Uegada,  P.  '  De  que,  G. 

*  Kl  ■aludo  habitual :  La  pai  sea  contigo.  *  Tuva,  P.  »  Ha,  P. 

*  Babe,  puoi,  quo  k  •emejantes,  G.   De  mi  lea  es  granae  oausa,  6.    ^  Falta,  P. 
■  Bucnoi,  P.  •  Vea.  "  Tai^  P. 

»  Largo,  P.  »«  Si  a  ti,P.  »»  Apurada,  P. 
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Qne  con  la  tnenor  de  nquellas 

2io  pudo,  porque  el  Eblii 

Fndiera  ser  eacueadu 

Aseguro  bion  su  traza.* 

So  Teoida  j  casamiento, 

Al  fin  la  dexo  y  ae  fu^ 

Quanta  y  maa  que  son  nombrftdaa 

Diciendole  que  clla  haga 

Trea  oosas  tan  oborridaa 

K  ea  Ubre  voluntad ; 

A  I08  qne  la  honrra  guardaa  : 

Y  ella  quedi)  tan  oargada 

Decir  quc'B  oobarde  y  huye 

De  enojo  y  de  posndumbre 

La  lid  J  gueira  trabuda. 

Qae  no  aabia  donde  eataba. 

T  que  desa  laB  mugeres 

Y*  como  loB  coruzonea 

Stendo  ya  con  el  caaadas  ? 

Sou  hechos  de  came  humana, 

Homenaje  ad  AUah  hago 

y  los  formii  en  libertad 

De  no  otorgor'  su  demanda 

El  que  loa  hizo  do  nada, 

8i  ya  no  mc  hicieran  fuGrza 

Quiso  8U  bondad  diviaa 

Ccrn  rigor  de  duras  annas  ; 

Quel  Axaitan  y  sua  trozaa 

Vete  de  aqui,  viejo,  al  punto 

Fucse  roto  y  abatido, 

No  me  repliquea  polabra." 

Inflamando  sus  entrauaa 

Y  sai  EC  fu6  el  eoemigo, 

A  Zalma  coa  amor  puro. 

Dexaodola  tan  ayrada, 

Que  io  enciundo  cuerpo  y  alma; 

Quanta  amipentida  y  triate 

Y  para  sat:Hfacerae 

Por  lu  aficion  en  quo  estaba, 

De  las  grandoa  rarianzaa 

No  se  contento  con  esto 

Que  aquel  dia  habia  tenido. 

1                El  EliUz  eata  Jornada, 

Sicnda  la  nocho  llogada,' 

L              Que  otroG  tres  Tezes  volvio 

1              Con  rugias  difereo^iadas, 

Que  lleraba,  y  disfrazada 

[              E«firi«ado  las  raaonea 

8e  determino  a  salir 

De  la  Jornada  pasada,' 

Ea  basca  de  qaien'  le  cauaa 

Por  donde  Tenia'  a  pouerla 

Aquel  amor  tiin  ardiente," 

De  puro  enojo  etnbriaga. 

Que  las  entrnuaa  le  abrasa. 

En  eato  Hugo  su  padre 

Y  Hsi,  en  diferoate  trage 

T  Tiendola  tan  mudada 

Saliu  acaBo'"desucaaa. 

De  lo  quel  habia  dexado 

Freguntaado  va  por  Hexim, 

Con  las  albri?iaa  pasadas; 

A  quantoa  topa  en  la  plaza, 

Le  pregunlo  lo  ocaaion 

Haata  que  le  dio  la  luz 

De  aquella  nuera  mudouza. 

Que  desde  los  ^ioioB  baxa 

";  Coino  quiea,  padre,  que  sea 

Haata  la  firente  de  aquel 

Disd  Z^ilma,  desposada 

Que  buBca  coo  tanta  gona  ; 

Con  hombre  qne  de  loa  suyoa 

Y  respoodiole  una  vox  : 

Han  Tt-nido  aqui  do  estaba 

"Yo    Boy    Hexim,    quiaa    me 

Tres  hombrea  que  me  ban  coutado 

llama?" 

Hit  bnxezas  y  mil  tachas?" 

Y  como  le  dio  la  luz, 

Y  dixdie  todo  aquello 

Turbole  la  Tiata,  y  para    y 

Quel  asaitan  le  iaformara.* 

De  su  audar  eatordeoida,    |  „ 

Dft  lo  qual  quedo  espantado 

Temeroaa  y  vialumbrada  :  ( 

L                Omar,  y  aunque  procuraba 

Y  como  la  vido  Hesim      J 

L              Qoitorle  de  la  memoria 

Espavorida  y  paamada, 

1              Lag  inlbrmaQiones  falsaa, 

Volvio  su  eura  al  un  lado 

1                   I  Atotgar,  P.                                    » 

Do  la  primers  legadt,  P.    >  Vinft. 
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1            Y  de  toda  1ft  comarea. 

Vnestro  soriego  amenaza, 

f            De  Ibs  viUaa  y  caaUllos ; 

Cautivara  vuestros  hijos, 

Qne  no  queifo  esta  Jornada 

Comeri  vuestraa  viandas, 

Jadio  qu«  DO  vioicse 

Y  09  vendra  a  senorear 

A  esta  boda  empUsada ; 

A  todoB  de  bands  a  banda 

T  en  medio  de  tanla  gente 

E»te  es  aquel  que  loa  sabioa 

Eoemiga  y  adversaria 

En  la  escriptura  aenalan 

De  la  compBuia  escogida, 

Derramodor  de  laa  aangroa ; 

Se  les  preaenta  j  prepara 

Vt'd  que  confusion  tan  brava ! 

En  fignra  de  hombre  sabio. 

I  Que  ea  lo  quo  determinais 

Cuya  presenda  ensenaba 

Ku  remedio  deeta  Dama?" 

Tin  aspecto  de  hombre  antigo,' 

Dixo  Armon  ;  ya  !ea  he  dicho 

Ropa  larga  y  barba  btanoa; 

Ques  eote  aquel  que  se  llama 

T  como  venit  lo  rieron. 

L            Aquella  fiera  canalla, 

Y  el  que  laa  traicioneB  anna." 

1            Con  muy  gnmde  reverencia 

Diso  el  Ebliz  :  "  Si  vosotro* 

P            Lo  reciben  y  lo  honraban, 

Delenninals  que  so  hags 

'            BcsDtido  8U  mano  j  ropa. 

Remedio,  corlad  el  arbol, 

Y  la  tierra  do  el  pisaba,' 

Y  no  creceraa  bus  ramaa. 

La  coeian  a  gran  priesa. 

Oumplireis  Tuestrea  deseoe, 

T  para  salud  la  guardan, 

Libertareis  vuestra  putria 

IKciendo :  "  Oomo  senor 

Dest«  monatruo  ain  aegundo  ; 

No  nos  ha  sido  avisada 

Y  para  que  de  aqui  aalga 

Tu  Tcnida,  y  no  cayera 

El  efoto  que  aguardamos, 

Sobre  Doeotros  la  talta 

Quundo  venga  &  la  maDona, 

De  salirte  a  recebir  ? 

Que  d  demandar  4  ZtJma 

Perdona  nuestra  igaorancia." 

Kl  cusaraentero  vaya, 

Dixo  el  EWiz  :  "  Anoche  Tine, 

Haoiundo  su  pBrlamento, 

Nunca  fuL-ra  mi  llegada, 

TurbalJe  todos  au  plalica,' 

Ni  pisara  en  vueatra  villa, 

Diciendo  que  no  quereia 

Ni  vicro  lo  que  se  trata ; 

Ciinaentir  que  sea  casada 

Y  no  veis'  lo  que  yo  veo. 

Fuera  do  au  propia  tierra, 

;  No  habeiB  visto  eaa'  compsiia 
beMacfl?"  diseron:  "Si." 

Y  k  laa  primeros  palabraa 

Dad  sobre  elloa  de  iraproriao 

"Fnos  en  esa  cavalgada 

Con  vuestraa  furioaas  annaa. 

No  vistoia  ud  hombre  en  ellos 

De  auerta  que  todos  mueran 

A  vuentfBs  manos  y  espadas; 

Que  le  rolunbra  sn  irente 

Que  al  fill  elloa  son  may  pocoa, 

Con  una  luz,  que  se  llama 

(iente  triste,  deacuidada ; 

Heiim,  y  viene  a  caaoree, 

Y  pues  Toa  otroB  aoia  muchoB, 

Sugun  que  ya  dello  hay  fama 

J\iutud  una  fuerte  esquadra 

ConZalma?"  diieron:"8i." 

De  qualro  cit-ntos  varones, 

"  Toes  tened  por  eoaa  liana. 

ArmadoB  de  suerte,  que  haya 

Que  a  casa  entre  vosotiOB, 

Diez  piira  ciida  nno  delloa. 

Os  pesara  en  las  enWaSas, 

Y  hureis  d  vueatra  salva ; 

Porquc  08  qnitarfi  loa  algoB, 

Que  yo  eatarfi  oUi  entre  tanto' 

■              »V«^P,                    *-      'La,?. 

L 

"  Do  b1  pio  eslampa.  P. 

•  TurbadlB  Iwk,  P.         '  Medio.  P. 
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I  Qae  dnU  absdliicion  saiga  P" 
IKzd:  ^ Sabed  qneetoe  perroa 
Sob  gante  perrena*  y  iiiiiLb, 
Lnridioaoa^  que  proenran 
Tod»aaly  toidft  lizanay 
Aliah  aaft  con  noaotrosi 
2$^MBliA  tsyadik  j  naeate  gaaida, 
T  BOB  ddSeiiile  de  aqaelloe 
Qnem  BMSln  contra  ae  amanan ;  * 
AiinotooB^  qnendoa  dendoa, 
FtBeacB  voaoliQsae  halla 
SI  lalar  t  la  eoidiiray 
Li  p  nil  ■!  ii  y  la  wwianciay 
9R  alcrta  todoa^ 


b  ^  pn»  lip  k  espada, 
F»qQir  si  aeaio  ae  ofreoe^ 
fUBHS  ban  excfcitallas ; 
QwoL  lofa  Allah  y  Tuestros braaoa 
JteEiba  k  boeoA  andanza." 
To^ikK  aasi  lo  afrecieron, 
Y  a  la  f  piaiado  ae  amanan. 


;  V  vV^cJt  i^ox  i>K  sr  casaiqexto. 
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Y  las  que  la  lax  gobiema 
KI  delg*do  viento  hiendea : 
QuaiMi^  I06  hiUDDbres  despiertan 

Y  el  pe«ado  sueno  Tenoen, 
l\ini  dar  a  su  Haccdor 

KI  debilo  que  le  deben ; 
A  «!«li^  liempo  la  compana 
IVl  li\jo  de  Abdulmunef 
Se  leTaaiaiu  y  apei^iben 
At  oMuaienlo  Mlemne. 
HAsea  pcimero  oncioa 

Y  UmpMBa  de  angueque,^ 
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T  ODD  preciosoB  oloros         \ 
Sus  bdUas  ropaa  guarnecen  |  ' 
Con  rMiaas  olorientaa,  ) 

Con  almizcadaB  eapeciea, 
Y  en  eiu  cavaUoa  bieo  puestos, 
Cod  sqb  pajta  y  eirrientes, 
Usrckfin  todoB  al  mercado 
Con  grnqiosos  continunlds ; 
T  en  eotendiendo  Zalnia 
Que  ya  la  compana  vieue, 
Mando  &  sa  paiire  y  sus  doudoe 
Que  w  apreeteo  y  aderccen 
A  i^cobii  loB  de  Maca, 
T  que  a  eUo'  se  Rpnrejen 
Loa  mas  precioaos  asicctOB, 
Adonde  loa  apoeientoD 
Con  gran  honra  y  alegria, 
Qnal  «u  valor  lo  merece. 
Hi26  annar  ella  una  tienda' 
En  campo  raso,  do  fuese 
B«cogidii,  y  &  los  Buyos 
(Les  advirti'i  salieren,)' 
TodoB  ad  acompaourla ; 
T  mando  tender  tapetcs, 
Hosas  lindas  y  abundontes, 
Muy  deli  cades  comeres. 
Eu  esto  asomo  el  pendon 
De  la  compaiia,  do  vienen 
Quareicta  principes,  tales 
Que  en  el  mundo  par  do  tienen, 
Sobre  caballoB  lif^erDB, 
Preoiosisiiaos  jaezes, 
Arreue  liodos,  galancs, 
Sordados  de  todas  sucrtes, 
Bopas  largoE,  rozagantcs. 
Cod  vistoBos  anideks' 
Debaxo  sus  fuertes  armas, 
Pore  si  atraso  Be  ofrece. 
HexiiD  iba  muj  gulun 
Qual  d  9u  estado  tonvieno, 
Yestido  al  actiguo  trage,' 
I'areee  estremadaaiente. 
Aquellos  arreos  que  Ueva 
Ya  de  muy  atras  los  tiene ; 
No  loe  cDvejeoe  el  tiempo, 


For  qne  el  tiempo  no  enveje^e 
Lo  ques  sin  tiempo  criiulo, 
Siempre  eo  un  eer  jiert«DOoe.' 
(Una  alborada  o  eamisa)' 
De  su  padre  AbdulmeDc^f, 
Guarne^ida  y  plateada, 

Y  sobrc  su  ILnda  frente, 

Do  quien  era  decendiente ; 
El  aridel  de  Curas,' 
Todos  principes  y  Keyes. 
Lleraba  en  bus  pies  calzados, 
Como  en  tales  cosaa  suolen, 
Los  zapatos  del  gran  Siz, 
I  Ob,  que  bien  que  lo  parecen  ! 
Quon  todoB  Ids  pies  se  oiiien 
Qua!  de  su  bechura  fuesen.'" 
Lleraba  el  baste n  de  lEruliim 

Y  el  arco  del  fuerte  Izmeil, 

Y  la  estimada  divUa 

De  UJcer  al  ayre  tieude  ; 

Y  ^I  en  medio  bu  compafia 
Como  el  Bol  quen  el  oriente 
Asoma,  y  sus  claros  rayos 
Doran  las  tierras  campcstres, 
Ansi  la  luz  de  su  cani 
Todo  el  mercado  conprende, 
Que  quantes  ojos  le  nitran, 
8u  clora  vista  amedreoe ; 
Puea  quando  vonir  le  vieron, 
I.a  gents  noble  y  parientes 
De  Zalma  «e  adelautaron 

Con  muestroB  graves  y  alegres, 
TudoB  eoD  muy  lindas  fuzes," 
Le  paz  y  salud  se  tiendeu;'- 

Y  anai,  los  aposentaron 
Segnn  la  usanza  que  tionen. 
Aoudio  grande  jentio, 
Luego  el  Ebliz  eon  loe  Jadioe, 
Aquelloa  fieros"  infielea; 
Acudieron  muchas  gentea 

Do  naeioDes  diferentea, 
De  Yaoiriba  y  su  tieira, 
Al  casamiento  presenlo. 

Y  Gstando  en  sosicgo  todos, 


'  T  latorocaron  lat  ropas.  P,  •  Ello»,  P.  '  T  elln  hi/G  nrmiir  ra  ti»nda,  P. 
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I    Qnes  candda  entre  los  hombree 

Y  defiende  nuestras  leyes. 
SomoB  libies  del  fornicio 

Y  todos  BUB  albeleeB,^^ 
For  lo  qual  nos  hizo  Allah 
Los  oasamientoB  haleles.^^ 

Y  ansi  por  Allah  guiado 
Este  nuestro  hermano  Hexim, 
Como  veis,  acompanado 
De  BOB  deudoB  y  parienteB, 
A  pidiroB  por  mnger, 
Con  la  honra  que  se  debe, 
A  Zalma,  hija  de  Omar, 
Bendita,^'  y  questd  presente. 
Por  tanto,  honradas  companas, 
Yed  lo  que  en  esto  ob  pareoe ; 
Que  no8otax>B  ofrecemoB 
Todo  lo  que  os  acontente 
Gumplir,  sin  faltar  un  punto^ 
Con  honra  y  con  interese ; 

Y  pueB  teneiB  entendido 
La  Yoluntad  que  nos  mueve 
Bespondedy  si  sois  seryidoB, 
Qual  vuestra  voluntad  fuere." 
Aqui  cerr6  Almut^ib, 
Aguardando  respondiesen, 

Y  luego  respondio  Omar, 
Quel  responder  le  conpete : 
'*  La  paz  y  salvacion  sea ; 
La  honra  y  los  altos  pre^es, 
Las  reverenciadas  salvas 
Solo  d  Yosotros  se  debeu 
j  0  conpada  especialada 
Los  mejores  de  las  gentes, 
Pobladores  de  la  casa 
Agra^iada  y  reverente ! 
Respondiendo  k  vuestra  causa, 
Yo,  en  nombre  de  los  presentes, 
Digo  que  somos  contentos 

Y  se  admite  y  obede^e 
♦^'Vuestra  graciosa  demanda. 
♦Y  muy  contentos  y  alegres, 
Damos  fe  del  casamiento, 


Que  nadi  la  lengua  mueve, 
Solto  la  voz  Almutalib 
De  suB^  bermanoB  de  Hexim 
Mas  paladino  de  lengua 

Y  en  razones  mas  prudente, 

Y  con  el  debido  acato 
El  rostro  esento  y  alegre, 
Diceles'  mirando  a  todos 
Estas  razones  siguientes : 
Las  loores  son'  ad  AJlah 
El  alto  Bey  de  los  reyes, 
El  que  nos  ha  contentado 
En  estado  preminente, 
El  que  nos  puso  en  su  villa 
Gobemadores  y  Reyes  * 

Y  nos  doto  con  su  gragia 
Bendiciones  y  mercedes : 
Somos  guespedes  de  Allah, 
Moradores  y  sirvientes 
En'  su  casa,  la  enzalzada, 
Todos '  nuestros  decendientes ; 
Somos  los  especialadoB  . 
Sobre  todos  los  vivientes, 
Escogidos  con  la  insignia 
De  la  luz  resplandeciente, 
Por  la  qual  somos  guiados 
Del  alto  alarx  do  pende 
Por  la  alcauzara^  famosa 
Pura,  limpia  y  sin  dobleoes, 
Por  los  caiios  mas  luzidos 

Y  por  los  mas  castos  vientres 
De  los  mas  perfetos  hombres 

Y  mas  guardadas  mugeres, 
Desde  nuestro  primer  padre, 
Como"  sucesivamente, 
Pasando  de  padre  en  hijo 
Su  individo*  corriente 
Por  Luai,  Caebu,  Cuzai, 
Easta  quen  Abdulmunef, 
Nuestro  antecesor  y  padre, 
Ha  venido  a  entretenerse ; 
De  donde  fu^  trasladada 
A  este  nuestro  bermano  Hexim, 

1  Los,  P.  »  Diio,  P.  »  La  lohacion  es,  P. 

*  Juezes,  P.  »  De,  P.  •  Nos  y,  G. 

^  Linea  famosa,  P.  Cadena,  manantial  de  donde  proceden  los  rios  del  Paraiso. 

8  Corri6,  P.  •  Indiyidido,  P.  *o  JIU|  tentaciones,  males,  sic  Pans. 

"  JIU.  Licitos.  »«  Ybn  ucay,  P. 

IS  «  Estas  lineas  estan  aliadidas  en  la  margen  de  escritoia  mas  modema. 
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Porquo  i  nosotros 

Allegar  i  vuestras  honras. 

Con  Ids  qualee  ee  eonobleoen 

Ifuesti-o  linage  y  eEtado, 

T  nnestro  nombre  engrandecc,' 

Digo  qoe  j'o  J  mi  faija 

£1  albadia  y  presente 

S«T^au>s  COD  toda  gratia 

Pan  ToeotrOB  j  £  Hcxiiu  ; 

Empero  ya  oe  es  Dotorio 

d  alto  preoio  que  tiene 

El  estado  de  mi  hija, 

La  virtiid  en  que  floreoe 

Es'  caudal  tan  poderoBo  ; 

La  riqueza  6  intereee. 

Que  ee  lo  que  seuolaia 

En  sa  dote  conpeteutC) 

•Qoe  &  todos  loB  cirounstanteB 

*Satisfaga  y  acontente?" 

Dixo  Abdulmutalib :  darlo  homos 

Cien  annecas*  muy  valientes, 

Vnevas  grandea  y  biagadas, 

Ved  qno  roaa  oa  apetero." 

EelalHi  eu  esta  ocaaioD 

Aquella  infernal  eerpiente 

Junto  &■  Omar,  y  aceoolo 

Ser  poco,  qne  no  lo  liicieae ; 

Sixo  Omar  :  "  0  mancebo ! 

Bo  ignala  lo  que  prometoB 

AI  eatado  de  mi  tija ; 

Aluva,  si  to  parcce." 

Dixo  :  "  Darle  hemos  mil  doblos 

Oazarinoa,*  juntamenta 

Con  Lu  BnnecH3,"  j  d  esto 

Dixo  el  Ebliz:    "  Di  que   no 

qnieres ; 
QuM  muy  poco  lo  que  nanda, 
Y  a  tn  hijit  no  conviene." 
Dud  Omur  ;  "  £ueno  es  eso 
Que  manilas,  empero  crace 
UasdeaquulloquHhaB  maudado." 
"  Pues  pura  que  os  acontenCe, 
Dix6  Almnlalib,  darle  hemos. 
Con  que  an  jiersona  nrree, 
Tr^nta  ropaa  escogidaa 


En  Uisora  y  Alireqne,* 
Teiidas  de  aeda  y  oro, 
Cautias'  hechns  de  arbete ; 
Soia  coDtento'?''  Y  el  maldito 
Aceuole  que  no  io  biciese, 
Omar  con  grnnde  verguenza 
Yolvio  d  deoir  :  "  Ciertamente 
He  mucho  lo  que  bus  maudado, 

Y  por  tal  se  oa  agradooe ; 
Pero  aerece  alguoa  cosa 
Sobre  lo  que  diclio  tienes." 
"  Crecere  dizd  Almutnlib, 
Porque  a  vneetro  gusto  llegue, 
*'yiaB  cien  aludas'  de  alambro* 
*Y  otras  cien'  de  almisque  lleve, 

Y  diez  casones  de  alcanibr, 
Ted  si  contentar  ob  puede." 

Y  oomo  el  maldito  Ebliz 

No  haj  cosa  que  le  aperguenoe, 
Volvio  d  decir :  "  Ques  pooo 
Quanto  t«  mandnQ  y  ofreoen." 
Yolvio  Omar  sobre  Ebliz, 
Ayrado,  y  dice :  "  So  t^raes, 
•Viejo  inTidioso,  malvado, 
*Q.ue  desta  auerte  ma  afrenteaf 
*Hasta  qnondo  ha  do  durar 
•Tu  doHverguenza  en  traorme"' 
Que  les  deminde  maa  dote 
De  aqoello  que  maudar  deben  ? 
Que  yo  me  siento  oofcido 
Ver  la  aufrencia  que  tiene 
A  tan  prodigas  demandaa, 
Quel  por  su  bondad  promete."" 
"  Si  a  ti  te  pare<5e  mucho 
X  nosotros  nos  parece 
Quea  poco  y  debts  pidir 
Lo  que  elloB  cumplir  no  pueden, 
Uuti  noeotroe  cumjitiremoB 
Con  mucho  mas  intcrese 
El  derecho  de  tu  bija, 

Y  daremoB  en  reheaes 
Annecfts,  ropa^,  oautiTOSt 

Y  pucs  el  no  pertencco 
Casar  con  Zalma  pidilde 
Mucho  maa  de  lo  que  tiene." 


'  Enmjjrhwe,  P.  '  Kl,  P.  •  Camellas  jimmii§. 

*  Bel  Jtiitr,  6  tinrrs  i.  uriUas  del  mar  Casjiio,  Gavangog.  Caj^ariu,  Puis. 

•  il  Irak  iiai«  dc  Dabiloaia.  '  Cabtina,  V.    Al'cableas  6  pifzos  dt  Upmo. 
'  Labor  Af.  aiulut.  ■  Aramlire,  P.  '  D(e»,  P. 
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Quel  que  nrdio  la  marana 
Era  el  Ebliz  ciertamente. 
Asi  paro  la  pelea, 
K  costa  de  tantas  muertes 
Qae  hicieron  estos  varones, 
De  la  Luz  muralla  faerie, 
Quedando  muy  indignades 
Estos  Judios,  de  suerte 
Que  dnro  contra  Mohamad 
Su  hinchazon  peipetaamente. 
Omar  Ibna  Zaidin^ 
Hiz6  paces  al  presente. 


Y  el  casamiento  acabaion 
Sin  nmg:iin  inoonyiniente ; 

Y  en  yez  de  la  ooladon 
Qnen  tal  caso  partir  deben, 
Hizo  lepartir  2a]ma 
Esplendida  y  largamente 
Muchas  doblas  7  adirhames 
For  la  circonstante  gente ; 

Y  con  olores  de  almizqae 
Oubrie  las  ropas  de  Hexim, 

Y  todos  con  gran  comtento 
A  Yaciriba  se  yuelyen. 


CANTO  TEBCEBO  DE  LA  QUINTA  YSTORIA. 

Aqnella  propia  nocbe  inyio  Hexim  a  sn  hermano  Almntalib  a 
yisitar  d  Zalma,  y  con  su  hermano  inyio  preeiosiBimas'  joias  en  airas 
del  desposorio,  y  las  recibio  ella,  y  yolyio  eUa  otro  tanto  en  satis- 
facion  de  aquello  y  mucho  mas,  y  paso  con  Almntudib  las  palabras' 
sigoientes : 


Adyierte^  hermano  Almntalib, 
Escncha  no  me  diyiertas, 
Mientras  te  digo  mi  historia, 
De  lo^  que  te  doy  larga  cuenta. 
Sabr&s  que  he  sido  casada 
Otra  yez,  d  menos  desta, 

Y  he  tenido  otro  marido, 
A  quien  he  sido  sujeta ; 
Este  se  Uamo  Uchaichate,^ 
Tan  rico  de  algos  y  rentas, 
Quanto  d  todos  en  su  tiempo 
Sobrepujo  su  nobleza ; 
Tuvo  ganados  sin  cuento," 
Camellos,  yacas,  ovejas, 
Datileras,  seryidores, 
Grandes  campos  y  dehesas. 
TuYo  mas  este  Uchaichate, 
Con  la  que  esta  en  tu  presencia 
Noventa  y  nueve  mugeres, 
Todas  yirgenes  y  bellas ; 

Y  quando  caso  conmigo 
Capitule  de  manera 

Que  k  mi  gusto  fue  medida, 
Si  despues  lo  mantuviera ; 
Pusele  por  condicion 
Que  si  burlando  6  de  yeras. 


El  me  daba  mala  yida, 
Sin  ser  yo  la  causa  della, 
Me  pndiese  qnitar  del 
Sin  darle  razon  ni  cuenta, 
Ni  61  me  pndiese  impidir 
El  ser  de  su  yugo  absuelta. 
Fero,  como  pocas  yeces 
Lo  que  el  sugeto  argumenta 
Suele  salir  al  compas 
De  lo  que  su  dueno  piensa, 
Salio  mi  cuenta  al  reyes,^ 
Como  acontece  en  las  cuentas 
Que  se  cuentan  sin  el  dueno, 
Salir  de  ordinario  adyersas. 
Quiso  mi  suerte  que,  siendo 
Su  muger,  que  no  debiera, 
Con  muy  malas  condiciones 
Troco  su  naturaleza ; 
Luego  aborrecio  a  mi  padre 

Y  k  toda  mi  parentela, 

Y  d  mi  me  tenia  oprimida, 
Como  si  fuera  su  sierya. 

Yo  yiendo  quen  dure  inyiemo 
Se  troco  mi  primayera, 

Y  en  cautiyerio  mi  yida, 
Siempre  mi  salud  enfermay 


*  Giydin,  P.  «  Preciosas,  P.  •  Bazone    P. 

*  Ucnuychayte,  P.    Ohaiha,  •  Cuenta,  P. 


*  De  qne,  P. 
f  Altrayes,  P. 
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1               Qoia^  valenne  del  medio 

Sando  un  tiento  a  la  fortuna           ^^^^H 

Que  atajo  siendft  donzelU ; 

Que  tanto  on  mi  daiio  rueda.           ^^^^| 

situ  por  doude  quiere  hallaba 

Dospues  de  habermc  acuatado           ^^^^H 

Cod  mil  t^andfidDs  las  puertos ; 

Vm  noche,  en  ira  envuelta,             ^^H 

T  Tiendome  tan  perdida, 

Con  mi  marido  y  mj  hijo                  ^^^^| 

Biucaba  modo  j  manera 

Algo  olterada  y  guepeuaa,                ^^^^H 

Por  donde  podor  salir 

Tome  a  mi  hijo  querido                   ^^^^H 

Desto  esclaviiud  tan  fiera. 

Y  atele  un  hilo  de  aeda                   ^^H 

Pasuba  loa  tristes  dias 

En  BU  pieraa  delicada                      ^^^^H 

Eatre  congoxas  rcvuelto, 

Lo  quo  B«r  pudo  de  prieta               ^^^^H 

T  IsB  aocbes  si  a  dormir, 

Lloraba  el  niiio  ino^ento,                 ^^^^H 

Fabricando  mil  (luimeraa ; 

Pade^iendo  culpa  agena ;                  ^^^^| 

Y  todaa  salian  en  vano, 

Que  a  rezea  un  hijo  paga                  ^^^^| 

Porqne  au  cierta  aospecha 

La  culpa  de  quicn  lo  ongendra.        ^^^^H 

Hacia  que  de  ordJtiario 

6u  padre  muy  congoxado,                ^^^^H 

Estiiba  en  mi  cendncla  j 

No  eabiendo  mi  cuutela,                    ^^^^H 

SesocupD  BUS  negocios. 

Telo  mas  de  lo  ordinario )                 ^^^^| 

Todoa  eus  tratos  y  bajdendas, 

Y  al  punto  que  las  tinieblas            ^^^^H 

Yen  solo  guardarme  puso 

En  medio  su  curao  eataban               ^^^^H 

•Todo  sn  cuiditdo  y  vera*. 

Aflax6  al  nii'io  la  cuerda                   ^^H 

*Sao6me  dc  mi  ciudad 

Y  al  punlo  9eB6  su  tloro,                   ^^^^| 

*Y  de  mis  deudos  ajena, 

Y  61  y  an  padre  aujotau                     ^^^^| 

*Y  en  un  oaetillo  me  puso, 

Loa  ojos  al  duloe  Buefio  ;                    ^^^^| 

Que  jjor  mi  deadicha  hiciera. 

Mas  loa  mios  ae  despiertan.               ^^^^| 

Aqiii  roe  teaiii  encerrada, 

Probe  a  llamarle  doa  vezes                ^^H 

Adoade  mi  cdad  tan  tierna 

Por  ver  si  duerme  o  si  vela  ;             ^^^H 

A  msB  andar  conaumia 

Maa  ya  no  mo  respondio                   ^^^^H 

Coo  esta  grande  estreeheza. 

Que  ya  la  auerte  ae  raueatra,'          ^^^^H 

1            Quifiii  Bu  Bondad  dlvina 

PuBo  treguas  &  ml  dano  i                 ^^^H 

Que  on  modlo  do  tantas  penas, 

Y  como  Ti  que  aoaiega,                      ^^^| 

Pftriese  un  hijo,  que  fuese 

Hexi  de  presto  la  cama,                     ^^^^| 

Bonanxa  de  mi  tonnento ; 

Qual  si  me  abrasura  en  ella,               ^^^^| 

No  por[{ue  su  padre  hiciese 

Y  ate  a  mi  cuerpo  una  aoga              ^^^^| 

Mcjora  de  rida  buena, 

Y  por  cntre  doB  almoaaa                    ^^^^| 

Qua]  BUelen  hacer  loa  padres 

Dela  torredelcastlUo                       ^^^H 

Qae  con  los  hijos  ee  huolgan.' 

Mo  dexe  oaor'  por  ella                       ^^^H 

Antes  bien  en  daiio  mio 

For  donde  medt  el  espa<;io                 ^^^H 

Su  mat  humor  siempre  aum?nta, 

Que  habia  de  alii  a  la  tterra ;              ^^^H 

Y  nempre  a  mi  lad  o  estaba, 

Y  al  punto  sente*  las  plantas,              ^^^| 

•Siempre  estaba  en  mi  preseneia; 

Qual  euele  el  ave  que  sueltan'  ^^^^H 
I)t>ntre  las  redes  y  lazos,                   ^^^^H 

Y  al  fio,  como  ea  coaa  cierta 

Que  aquella  parte  rerienta 

Volar  con  mas  ligeroEa.                  ^^^H 

Que  eon  maa  reras  le  tirun 

Volvi  a  casa  de  mi  padre,                 ^^^^H 

0  COD  mas  Teroa  le  aprietan, 

Adondo  estuvc  reauelta                    ^^^^H 

Determine  de  poner 

De  jamas  volver  al  yugo  ^^^^H 
De  Uohaiohate,  ni  volriera              ^^^H 

Reinedio,  o  morir  aiquiora, 

'  Avail,  P.                             '  8iDi 

«tra,  P.                                Colgtir.  P.          ^^^H 

•  AMDie,  P. 

'  Como  cl  aguik  qac  nicltuu,  P.              ^^^^H 
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Bi  contra  mi  oonspirara 
El  mundo  v  toda  tu  fuersa. 
Abi,  qnerido  Almutalib, 
Toda  OBta  pasada  arenga, 
Qual  do  mi  boca  has  oido, 
A  in  hennano  se  la  ouenta. 
Para  que  de  mis  trabajos 
Todo  este  discurso  entienday 

Y  mi  esoarmentada  vida 
Tonga  en  su  poder  3mmienda, 

Y  el  mal  termino  de  aqnel 
Siempre  en  su  memorla  tonga, 

Y  on  el  trato  lo  aventaje, 
Como  en  la  naturaleza 

Y  yo  pueda  ver  trocada 
Aquella  continua'  guerra, 
En  su  poder  qual  oonfio, 


En  paz  J  amor  se  convierta." 
Con  eeto  oeso'su  hisUniay 

Y  Almntalib  di6  la  ynelta 
Adonde  estaba  sn  hermano, 
A  qnien  luego  dio  bus  nuevas, 
Delo  qual  qued6  admirado ; 

Y  en  aquella  noehe  mosma 
Se  vieron  los  dos  en  uno,* 

Y  oon  alegna  inmensa 
Celebraron  esta'  noche. 
Porque  la  Suma  Grandeza 
Mudo  la  luz  d  Zalma, 
Que  era  lo  que  mas  diesea  ;* 

Y  asi  amane^io  prenada 
Con  la  luz  alta  y  perfeta 
Insignia  de  Yaronia 

De  la  escogida  linea. 


CANTO  CUARTO  DE  LA  HI8T0RIA  DE  HEXIM.     TRATA 
SU  MUERTE  Y  NACIMIENTO  DE  JAIBACAJ^AS. 


Luego  como  vido  Hezim 
Que  su  esposa  ha  recebido 
La  luz  del  santo'  homenaje, 

Y  el  sin  ella  ha  amaneoido, 
Recibio  el  mayor  contento 
Quen  su  vida  habia  tenido ; 
Yiendose  con  sucesor 

Del  linage  preferido ; 

Y  para  cumplir  con  eUa 
Lo  que  le  tenia  ofrecido 
PuBo  por  obra  de  ir 
Por  las  joy  as  y  vestidos; 

Y  primero  de  partirse, 
Con  amor  entemecido 
Llamdla  en  lugar  secreto, 

Y  desta  suertc  le  dixo : 

'' :  0  cara  y  amada  esposa ! 
Advierte  esto  que  to  digo, 
Cumpliendo  al  honor'  que  tengo 
A  tu  valor  ofrecido. 
Ese  que  en  tu  vientre  tienes 
Es  varon  santo  y  bendito ; 


Yo  to  lo  encargo,  qual  Edam 
Lo  encargo  i  todos  bus  hijos, 
Y  unos  i  otroB  hicieron, 
Todos  lo  ban  mantenido, 
Si  a  caso  siendo  yo  ausente 
Pcurieres/  sea  contigo 
Como  la  luz  de  tus  ojos ; 
Mira  que  tiene  enemigos, 
Mira  que  lo'  quieren  mal 
EstoB  traidores  Judios ; 
Que  los  contraries  del  padre 
Lo  serdn  tanbien  del  hijo. 
En  habiendolo  criado, 
luTialo  con  bus  ties 
A  la  antigua  y  noble  Maca, 
Su  patria'  y  antigo  nido, 
Do  estd  su  genealogia, 
Todos  BUS  deudos  y  amigos, 
En  la  casa  de  su  honra 
En  el  asiento  debido ; 
Mira  Zalma  que  no  hagas 
Otro  desto  que  has  oido ; 


1  Pasada,  P.  *  Tuyieron  ayuntamiento,  P. 

*  Ques  lo  quo  tanto  desea,  P.  *  Alto,  P. 

^Pariraa,?.  '  Le,  P. 


'  Folgaron  aquella,  P. 
•  Amor,  P. 
»  Patrio,  P. 
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Qac  i  mi  me  dar^  Qonteoto, 
T  al  Sutitit  hiiMa  wrvioio." 
Sk^Zalma:   "  To  obcilfico 
Dp  voluntod  lo  qoo  bns  dicho, 
Aai  como  me  to  mandaa 
Te  ofre/co  i]iig  sea  cnmpUdo, 
AuaqQe  eon  tu  proceder 
Me  has  alt«rado  el  aentido  i 
Empero  t«n|^  fisnza 
Que  rolvcraa  soao  y  vifo." 
Sespues  llamo  A  sua  hunnanoB, 
Y  (xm  an  amor  crecido 


Fuem  !ij)uol ;  tjuea    gran    pra- 

dGticitL 
Del  bombre  qnes  advertido 
Preveoir  d  lo  fttturo, 
Qital  si  lu  tuviese  visto,' 
"  0  hijos  de  Abdulmune^ 
Hermnno?.  deados  y  amigod, 
Sobre  cuyos  bombros  carga, 
El  prcz  del  culto  divino! 
Ya  Kubeb  como  la  muerte 
Es  ocdinario  camino, 
Que  ha  de  caniinar  por  ^l 
El  qae  fue  mici  vez  nacido ; 

Y  hn  de  giiatar  de  sa  acibar 
Et  viejo,  mancebo  y  niiio, 
El  enipemdor  y  el  rey, 

El  labrador  y  cl  mcadigo. 
X  nadie  troca  la  enerte, 
A  ninguDO  da  deario 
Dc  quando  le  llega  el  pimto 
A  BU  plnzo,  esti  medido. 
Yo  he  de  purtir  de  TosotroB, 

Y  Qo  K  »  on  el  camino 
Ordeaari  Su  bond  ad 

De  llerarmo  al  otro  eiglo. 
Encomiendo-Ofl  la  hermondod, 
Lfi  conconlio  y  amorio ; 
Bocorreos*  en  vueatrna  cnitas, 
Al  pobre  y'  al  afiigido  ; 
Nu  oe  diTidais  uaos  de  otroa, 
Ealad  todos  dempre  unidoB, 

Y  Kr&  sobre  loa  reyes 


TTc«petndos  y  tenidos ; 

Y  en  mi  nombre  y  mi  lugar 
Qutero  sea  instituido 

Ui  euro  hennano  Almutnllb, 
Que  deata  comanda  ea  digno ; 

Y  si  TO  aoaso  muricre, 
R«nditviale '  el  aefiono 
De  todo  mi  potentado ; 
Re^pctalde'  en  nombre  mio, 
Dolde'  laa  llavea  de  Mooa, 

Y  del  abebrodo  no, 
I^  cBinara  del  consejo, 
Las  UttTes  de  loa  araliivoa, 
Dalde  cl  pendon  de  Misera 

Y  loa  zapatos  antiguos, 
Con  el  arco  de  Izmael; 

Y  tj>do  aqnel  poderto 

Qne  a  mi  me  dex6  mi  padre, 
Haoeldo  como  oa  lo  digo, 

Y  aobre  todo  os  encargo 
Como  de  Toaotroa  fio 
Lo  que  pariero'  Zalma, 
Que  eeii  de  hecho  alCivo ; 

T  en  teniendo  edad  oumplida, 
Todo  lo  de  arriba  dicho 
Le  entregtu^ia,  qual  yo  hago. 
Que  es  su  derecho  ofrecido.'" 
Todos  ansi  lo  ofrecieron, 
8iu  taltar  nada,  cumplirlo, 
Aunque  su  razonamiento 
Lea  di6  gronde  eacandalizo ; 
Que  aiempre  los  corazonea. 
Con  eatoB  triatea  avisoa, 
Profetizan  de  ordinario 
Et  daiio  qne  esU  vecino. 
Paaadas  e«taa  razooea, 
Ya  de  t«dos  deapidido, 
Se  sale  do  Yaciritia 
Con  un  contento  oreqido  ;• 
Oente  noble  le  aQompaua, 
De  loa  guyoa  escogidos, 
Con  gran  copia  de  sirrientes 
Que  Biempre  lleva  coneigo. 
Llcgo  en  Axem,  y  compro 
Todo  aquello  qne  convino, 
Muctiaa  ropas  y  preseaa 
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$kMi^  lit  Uk  •aMM9i<l<s 
^iioM^  ^  biMMind  diTina 
^^  ^  W  HIM  Ai4  terndoy 

(Sm<^  yn  ««  #tt(^iidr6  en  tal  rigno. 
tH)i^^tM#  vto  Mberte  aoostado 

Vv  <M<^  ultimo  a^idente 
V^Wktf  ^  dk  ipMtar  todo  riyo ; 
X  vvMM^  m  yi6  aquezado 
VVm  um  doUxr  ex^edTOy 
Mk<4MU<^  lUuttuur  A  lot  sayoe 
UuiOitoii  oon  ol  habian  ido, 
\  Uixol^ :  **  Partid  luogo 
N(^  Vdlw  aqai  detenidos ; 
VtiM^  ^o  90J  muorto  sin  duda, 

V  uu  plaao  os  jra^  oumplido ; 
l«Wvar6ii  de  mi  las  nueyas, 
Uuol  mandamiento  diyino 

8i^  ha  do  oumplir  dpodo  quiera, 
Mo  hay  darle  ninguo  deavio/' 
"^1 0  oomo  dix6  vordad 
^Aquol  luxmostioo  antiguo, 
Quo  m>  voria  apartado 
Itil  aiui|co  do  uu  amigo ! 
Itiou  uvouturado  ai|Uol 
Quoiiti>^  honuatioa  y  voxinoa 
(Cu  HU  |irt»i»riM  i^ana  mudtro 
iK*  Unlim  iMvi>n\ido« 
Hun  iH»iu)Hiriaii  lo  i)iil^r«al>aii, 
Auiu^uo  nuiy  ontriitUHudiHs 
(S>At|uo  ou  o#tromv>  to  aiuaUui, 
Uuo  vm  do  t^nivMii  quorido ; 

Y  110  v(ui(Mon4i  imrUms 
Aumpio  ^1  Umt  ha  umuadUiOk 
lh«iH  vvi'  vio  uu  m(or 

l*H<»V^  HM*i  UhU  U  IH*0h0i 

\  hI  ^i^^|s'  v^uot  aUm  viuvv^ 
Wim  *  V  ^ioM  h^  |^(i4o  i 


Con  la  mano  tremolaiido 
Esta  brsre  carta  ha  eacrxto. 

CABTA. 

A  ToaotroB  mia  he^naIlOl^ 
Los  del  linaje  eecogido, 
Ynvio  la  aalyagion 
Entre  eatas  letras  qae  eecribo ; 
Sabed  que  estando  yo'  d  panto 
Para  enprend^  mi  camino, 
Me  ha  llegado  el  mandamiento 
Del  Senor  engrandeddo, 
Que  qniere  qne  comparesca 
Ante  an  eetrecho  jnido, 
Dando  de  mano  a  este  mnndo 

Y  &  808  deleites  y  vicios ; 
T  puea  la  muerte  y  la  yida 
Para  jnzgamoe  la  hizo, 
Aqni  y  en  todo  lugar 

Ha  de  8er  obede^ido. 
Ahi  06  invio  mi  hacienda,* 
Entre  yoeotroe  partildo, 
T  todaa  las  demas  coeaa 
A  Tuestro  honor  las  remito ; 
Enoomiendo  oa  i  hub  hijas, 
Gomo  Tuestros  propios  hijoe, 

Y  oomo  si  vuestras  fuesen 
Los  aplicad  los  maridos. 
Llerad  de  mi  el  azalem 

A  la  QUO  en  la  vida  ha  sido 
Candola  y  lax  de  mis  ojos 
Hogalo  y  contento  mio  ; 
Kuogo  OS  en  amor  de  Dios, 
8i  nunoa  lo  he  merecido, 
Quo  do  Tos  sea  yisitada 
Mas  quo  si  yo  fueee  rivo ; 
Mirad  quo  tiene  en  su  vientre 
Mi  h\jo  y  Tuestro  sobiino, 
Ktt  ol  qual  ostd  influida 
La  lua  do  ruostro  apellido. 
Yo  M  lo  oncomiendo>  que  queda 
Uuorl^o  sin  ser  naoido, 

Y  puMi  no  conocio  padre 
i^ott^>xva  ol  amor  de  tios. 
^Hur4o4Mi3  do  Yaciriba 
IHm^uoo  quo  sea  nodiido. 


»|HK»*^ 


♦^y»rf»r. 


^  Y%f- 


^Algo^P. 
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Y  llevaldo  entre  vosotros 
A  su  prometido  sitio." 

Y  dando  azalem  Bobre  eUos, 
Con  nn  profundo  sospuo 
Cerro  la  carta  y  aellola 
Con  sn  aoostombrado  signo  9 

Y  dizo  que  lo  aoostasea 
De  todas  fuerzas  vaqio, 
Sadando  el  sador  postrero, 
Acongoxado  y  rendido. 
Alzando  al  delo  sua  ojos. 
May  humilde  y  dolondo, 
Dixo :  ''  Senor  piadad 
Deste  siervo  enflaqne^idoy 
Siqoiera  por  el  eBpa9io 
Que  mi  frente  ha  poseido 
La  Inz  de  ta  mensagero, 
£1  mejor  de  los  nacidos." 

Y  diciendo  estaa  palabras, 
Yino  el  poetrer  parasismo 

Y  recibio  Azarayel 
Aquel  arroh  santo^  y  limpio 
Amortajaron'  bu  cuerpo 
Los  que  con  el  habian  ido, 

Y  dieron  le  sepoltora 
Como  mejor  ban  podido  ; 

Y  luego  marcbaron  todos 
Con  las  requas  y  cautdvos 
Caminando  a  grande  priesa 
Tan  tristes  y  desabridos. 
Ya  Zalma  con  su  conpana 
A  re^ebir  ha  salido 

La  cabalgada  de  Hexim, 
Largo  trecbo  en  el  camino, 
Quando  la  compaca  triste 
Asomo  por  los  exidos ; 
Basgaban'  todas  sus  ropas, 
Sas  rostros  todos  hendidos ; 
Todos  veniau  Uorando, 
Dando  grandes  alaridos, 
Que  los  montes  retronaban  ^ 
Con  un  eco  entristeqido ; 
Azemilas  y  camellos 
Mostraban  sentir  lo  mismo, 
Trasquilados  los  copetes 
Las  dines,  colas  y  ozicos ; ' 


Y  para  causar  mas  dado, 
Cada  az^mila  un  yestido 
Traia  de  los  de  Hexim 
Sobre  la  carga  tendido. 

Y  dloB,  que  yenian  gritando 
Dando  yozes  y  gemidoe, 
Eepitiendo  d  cada  paso 
El  nombre  de  su  caudillo. 
J  Quien  podrd  contar  em  brere 
Los  dudoBy  UantoB  y  gritos 
De  loB  que  aguardando  estaban, 
Quando  yieron  tal  prodigio  ? 
Por  qu^  termiuo  dir6mo8 
El  sentimiento  exoedyo 
De  la  que  su  esposo  aguarda 
Por  momentoB  tan  medidos. 
Con  tanto  aperQebimiento 
De  contentx)  y  regodjo, 

Con  tantas  mesas  tendidas 
De  manjares*  escojidos. 
Con  tantos  honrrados  deudos 
*Para  bonrar  &  su  marido  ? 

Y  habia  de  ser  en  obsequias 
Todo  d  placer  conyertido. 
dues  bien  quen  lamuertese  bonre 
Quien  ftie  tan  bonrado  yiyo. 
Tantos  estremos  bacia, 
Sentada  en  el  suelo  frio, 
La  triste  Zalma,  que  causa 
Dolor  y  espanto  en  decillo ; 
Hiere  con  golpes  su  cara, 
Su  bermoso  rostro  bendido, 
Haciendo  de  su  persona 
Un  lastimoso  martirio ; 
Decia  d  yoces  :  "0  Kexim, 
0  senor,  0  caro  amigo, 
0  luz  de  quien  te  adoraba ! 
j^Do  quedas  dul^e  bien  mio  ? 
Con  ti  murio  mi  alegria, 
Desta  quen  tus  manos  puso 
El  ser  que  tenia  influido. 
Fdto  la  luz  de  las  yegas 
En  faltarles  tu  apellido, 

Y  £  mi  me  falto  el  coosudo. 
Mi  confianza  y  abrigo. 
^  Quien  serd  a  tu  amada  esposa 
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Sa  companero  7  mArido, 

Y  amparo  y  padre  fiel 
De  tu  desdichado  hijo?" 
Tantas  lastimas  decia, 
Qaes  mejor  cortar  el  hilo 
Que  nunca  la  leng^  dice 

Lo  que  siente  nn  buen  sentido. 
Pues  que  diremos  de  Maca, 
Quando  en  ella  fue  entendido 
For  BUS  hermanos  y  hermanas^ 

Y  por  BUS  deudos  y  amigoB  ? 
La  impa9ien9ia  de  bus  hijas 
Lob  difi^ioB  y  deBtinoB 

Que  de  Bin  tiento  decian, 
Tan  terribleB  desvarioB. 
Quando  lieron'  la  carta 
Do  BU  teBtamento  hiz6, 
A  cada  letra  lanzaban 
Mil  laatimoBOB  Bospiros, 
Pasado  el  Uanto  y  triBtezAi 
Luego  como  Hexim  dix6 
Entregaron  i  Almutalib 


El  senor  tal  aenorio.' 
QuiBd  Allah  quentre  estoa  dueloe 
Yino  BU  divino  auzilio ; 
Que  nunca  vino  trabajo 
Sin  algun  placer  cumplido/ 
Pario  Zalma  en  estos  diaa 
Tin  infiEinte  heixnoso  y  lindo' 
Con  la  luz  del  homenaje ; 

Y  ansi  como  ia6  na^ido, 
Yieron  que  estaba  riendo, 
Dando  de  alegria  indlQio, 
Que  la  yenida  anunqii^ 
Del  mejor  de  Iob  naQidos. 
Saco  la  cabeza  cana, 

De  donde  tom6  apellido 
De  Uamarle^  Jaiba-canaa. 
Yaron  insigne  y  altivo, 
GuyaB  famosas  bazanas 
No  es  bien  se  echen  en  olTidOy 

Y  pido  para  contallas 
Que  Be  me  d^  atento  oido. 


1  Hijas,  P. 
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Axt.  TI. — Si»«y  on  th*  Creed  and  Outtomt  of  the  Jangame. 
By  Charles  P.  Browk. 


The  varioua  BrahmaHical  creeds  prevailing  among  those 
Hindus  who  worship  Vishnu  and  Siva  have  been  amply  iUuB- 
trated  by  Colebrooke  and  other  eminent  acholara.  When  I 
was  in  England  in  1836  the  learned  H.  H.  Wilson  desired 
me  to  ascertain  and  describe  the  peculiarities  of  the  Jangams 
or  an ti- brahman ieal  worshippers  of  Siva,  whom  he  had  but 
slightly  noticed  in  his  Essay  on  Sects,  in  the  seventeenth 
Tolomo  of  the  Asiatic  Researches. 

There  are  brief  notices  regarding  this  sect  in  the  Italian 
travela  of  Delia  Valle,  (chap.  xxi.  Letter  5,  of  Nov.  1623) 
also  in  Buchanan  Hamilton's  description  of  the  Mysore, 
written  in  1800,  in  Colonel  Wilks's  Mysore,  and  in  the  Abbi 
Dubois,  lliese  merely  record  the  stories  told  by  their  enemies 
the  Vaishnava  bmhmans.  But  wishing  to  leam  their  own 
tale  I  applied  to  the  religionists  themselves  and  shall  record 
their  statements. 

Originally  the  Hindus  in  Southern  India  were  partly  Jainaa, 
but  some  worshipped  Siva,  and  a  larger  number  adored  the 
petty  village  goddesses,  who  are  honoured  even  to  the  present 
day  by  Sftdras  and  Parinrs. 

The  Vaishnava  religion  was  introduced  in  Southern  India 
about  the  time  when  the  first  crusade  in  Europe  began.  A 
Jaina  rftjit  embraced  it,  between  the  years  eleven  hundred  ten 
and  eleven  hundred  twenty  of  the  Christian  era,  changing  his 
name  from  Betteda  Raya  to  Viahnu  Vardhana.  The  Jangam 
religion  began  soon  after  about  the  year  eleven  hundred  and 
sixty. 

It  was  instituted  by  Basara,  the  son  of  a  Saivite  brahman, 
a  native  of  Bagwari  in  Belgaum,  in  the  Southern  Marata 
conntry.     When  be  was  a  boy  (the  legends  state)  he  refused 
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to  wear  the  brnhnumieal  ihrad ;  becMae  tlie  lites  that  confer 
thiB  mazk  of  m't'**^^»*  req[iiire  tlie  mianikm  of  the  smiy  in 
themaimer  prescnbedin  theYedaft.  He  then  fled  to  Kalya- 
nam,  near  BanaTasi,  in  the  Sftnda  emuiir}',  where  the  reigning 
riji  was  Bijjala  or  Yizzala,  a  Jaina  faj  creed,  whoee  minister, 
a  brahman,  was  Baaava'iB  mateiBal  vnde  and  bestowed  on 
hiB  daughter  in  maniage. 
him  as  minister. 

His  fiither  being  a  Samti 
the  most  ancient  idol  known  among  the  Himlpiy  •  and.  whidi 
mof  be  seen  (a  huge  block  of  maiUe)  in  die  maiket-plaoe  of 
most  Hindu  TiDages.  This  fljmbol  is  as  separate  fixm  in- 
deoencj  in  tiie  Hlndn  mind  as  eircnrndsion  is  in  the  JC nsnl- 
man  mind.  The  huge  marfale  image  (SthiYaca  Ungam)  is 
Tiewed  wiUi  dread,  and  to  move  it  is  a  Grime.  Drawings  of 
it  may  be  seen  in  Bochanan  Hamilton's  Eastem  India,  (which 
Montgomery  Martin  poblished  as  if  he  himsplf  were  the 
author)  in  Moor^s  Pandieon  and  Gdeman's  Tolnme:  and 
there  are  several  images  in  the  British  Mnaeom,  at  the  India 
House  and  elsewhere.  To  shew  his  soom  of  siqientition 
Tlasava  made  images  the  siie  of  an  aoom,  and  distribated 
such  to  his  fcdlowers,  both  men  and  women, 

Pii  <m  viik  koir  pnrcn.*  (Xw^MCk  iw.  S.) 

AxA  this  he  caDed  ^  Jangama  lingam  **  as  b»ng  peripatetic. 
He  eaUed  himself  and  his  foUow»s  linga-jangams  (not 
Jangama;  or  lingaTsnts:  some  call  then  ling&Tats. 

Tbe  adrentores  of  Basara.  and  his  death  in  ajk  1168 
^er^eral  with  that  of  Thoma$-a*Beckef  "^  are  narrated  in  the 
BawTaPozin:  of  which  I  many  Teai$  ago  printed  anahridg- 
jBMXzt  in  English. 

Tht  learned  Bkhard  Pajne  lunijiht  wrol^  an  daborate 
i^xu^xirr  into  the  Symbolical  langtuu^  c^  andcait  Art  and 
Mj-^ii'A^^:  refwinted  by  an  ac<v>nqf^&i>ed  sciicdar  Mr.  H. 
bMUTr  is  1S36l  It  is  a  pity  a  $y»ifai  ^  \wr  ingenious 
HuvfJi  \^  issdsA%  nnknown  to  k«ft7»^  Hindtis;. 

\x  nH^sg  their  books  writuna  »  y^^^fr^  ^^  Telagu 
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metre>  I  eoon  perceived  why  the  Lingavants  are  abhorred  by 
those  who  worship  Viahnu  and  Siva. 

Tho  Brahmanical  crccsl  teaches  the  worship  of  the  sun  and 
fire ;  of  many  gods  and  goddesses :  tho  Systran  of  castes ;  the 
doctrine  of  transmigration ;  tho  diWne  origin  of  Brahmans  : 
their  holiness ;  the  terror  of  their  curse ;  penances,  pilgri- 
mages, tho  sanctity  of  particular  places :  the  inferiority  of 
the  female  sex  ;  the  hiws  of  consanguinity ;  the  use  of  holy 
water;  the  entire  system  of  feasts  and  fasts,  purity  and  im- 
purity :  of  omens ;  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days ;  the  vast  im- 
portance of  funereal  ceremonies. 

Basava  rejected  all  these  as  useless  delusions :  he  declared 
that  all  holiness  couaisted  in  three  things  "  GKiru,  Linga, 
Jangam" — that  ia  The  Giude,  the  image,  and  the  fellow- 
religionist. 

The  Guide  or  Confessor  may  be  any  man  or  woman  who  is 
in  the  creed  :  who  whispers  the  sacred  (mantram)  spell  in  the 
ear  of  the  Jangam  or  worshipper :  and  hangs  the  image  on 
the  neck,  or  binds  it  on  the  arm.  A  guru  is  forbidden  to  eat 
flesh,  to  chew  betel,  or  touch  liquor. 

Marriage  is  held  in  high  honour  by  orthodox  Hindus. 
But  in  the  South-west  provinces  the  rite  is  merely  nominal : 
and  the  woman  is  always  free  to  take  up  with  any  man  as 
soon  as  »he  is  married — except  her  husband.  This  pernicious 
fashion  has  been  imitated  by  the  Jangams,  who  began  in  that 
neighbourhood :  they  did  this  as  an  open  defiance  of  Brah- 
manical tenets. 

Basava  being  by  birth  a  Brahman  had  many  friends  and 
followers  of  that  caste:  who  are  called  Aridhya,  meaning, 
Beverend.  But  those  would  not  give  up  caste,  and  eat  with 
Pariars.  And  they  continued  to  wear  the  sacred  thread  laid 
on  the  shoulder,  with  the  spell  called  Giyatri.  He  admitted 
them  as  half  converts:  and  they  certainly  are  scorned  by 
other  Jangams  as  being  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other. 
Tet  in  the  Prabhu  Linga  LIU  (chop.  1.)  Basava  is  character- 
ii«d  as  an  Aradhya.  No  idolatrous  creed  is  free  from  dis- 
crepancies. 

Tho  brahmanical   funenda    being    performed    with    fire, 
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Basava  ordered  tliat  burial  should  be  used :  very  probably 
imitating  the  Jews  or  the  Musulmans.  And  die  widows 
formerly,  were  burnt  alive:  he  allowed  them  to  be  buried 
alive :  in  either  case  all  Hindus  consider  the  woman  a  firee 
agent,  a  voluntary  suicide :  such  a  death  is  always  held  in 
honour. 

Basava  went  further,  and  made  an  innovation  shocking  to 
all  Hindus :  for  he  permitted  widows  to  marry  again. 

Their  literature  consists  of  less  than  half  a  dozen  volumes : 
written  in  Kannadi,  and  translated  into  Telugu,  Tamil  and 
Marata.  The  oldest  is  the  Basava  PunLn,  containing  about  a 
hundred  tales  of  their  gurus,  or  saints:  many  stories  are 
miraculous  and  several  are  comic  parodies  on  legends  in  the 
Bhagavat  or  B&mslyan.  The  language  is  rather  antique :  it 
dates  perhaps  from  a.d.  1400. 

The  Chenna  Basava  Pur&n  is  a  modernized  comic  version 
or  imitation  of  this  book. 

Also  the  Pandit  Ar&dhya  Charitra,  a  voluminous  but  illi- 
terate record  which  is  their  GK)ld6n  Legend  and  is  very  dry 
reading.     There  are  other  smaller  poems. 

These  books  are  chiefly  read  for  amusement.  In  these 
anecdotes  the  brahmanical  god  Siva  is  often  introduced,  not 
as  an  object  of  reverence,  but  as  a  humble  mean  servant  of 
the  various  ^'Bhacts"  or  Saints  who  work  miracles ;  usually  of 
a  comic  description.   But  there  is  nothing  indecent  or  obscene. 

Some  of  the  anecdotes  are  parodies  of  legends  held  in 
reverence  by  brahmans. 

The  Prabhu  Linga  lAlk  is  the  most  pleasing  of  these 
volumes :  in  which  the  female  sex  is  treated  with  respectful 
delicacy.  This  book  describes  the  adventures  of  Allama  who 
is  represented  as  an  incarnation  of  the  deity.  He  becomes 
visible  at  the  wish  of  Siva,  in  Kail&sa  or  Olympus.  There  is 
no  tale  of  his  birth,  deaths  or  final  disappearance.  On  one 
occasion  he  appears  as  Anteros,  the  Amoricide,  or  Slayer  of 
Lust :  and  the  goddess  Mkjk  (or  Delusion)  is  enamoured  of 
his  beauty.  Then  he  disappears  and  visits  a  'bhact'  or 
devotee  in  a  distant  town :  again  vanishes  and  visits  another : 
he  assumes  no  pomp,  has  no  followers,  and  manifests  no  power. 
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BaBava  is  a.  ruler,  a  warrior,  a  king's  minister,  the  bead  of  a 
family,  fervent  in  his  vows  to  nourish  Jangams  and  to  van- 
quiali  Jainas.  But  Allama  is  marked  with  peace,  benignity, 
humilit}',  and  gentleness:  he  is  perpetually  sued  by  varioiia 
female  saints  but  remains  unmarried  :  he  has  disciples,  but  no 
relations.     He  has  an  invulnerable  body.' 

Precisely  in  this  stylo  do  Husuknan  authors  write  regard- 
ing our  Lord :  and  this  may  account  for  a  Hindu  poet's  de- 
scription of  Allama ;  a  character  so  strongly  opposed  to 
human  nature  as  seen  among  Hindus.  The  Jangam  authors 
strive  in  vain  to  account  for  the  name ;  but  it  has  occurred  to 
me  that  Basava  took  it  from  'A-la-ma'  throe  mysterious 
syllables  which  commence  the  second  sura  of  the  Koran.  Sea 
the  Mishcat-ul-Mua4bih,  Book  viii.  cap.  1,  part  2,  on  Alif, 
L4m,  Mim. 

Originating  in  the  South-west  of  India,  in  the  Eannadi 
country  (which  we  call  Carnatic),  the  Jangams  are  widely 
spread  through  the  Dakban,  the  Marata  and  Gujarat!  coun- 
try, also  among  the  Malayalas,  Tamils  and  Tclugus.  At  my 
request  a  Jangam  poet  wrote  a  Telugu  metrical  version  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke  which  has  been  printed.  But  a  German 
missionary  informs  me  that  he  found  the  Jangams  too  proud 
to  embrace  Christianity  r  some  few  appeared  willing  to  ho 
baptized,  but  soon  desisted,  on  finding  that  it  would  not  suit 
the  Epicurean  liberty  which  they  prize. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  "The  Four  Aradhyas,"  personages 
of  great  importance  in  the  creed.  These  are  named  Revan 
Arftdhya,  Marut  Arddhya,  Ekorama  ArSdhya,  and  Pandit 
Aradbya.  These  four  appeared  in  four  successive  ages,  as 
precursors  of  Basava.  Among  Jangams  and  ArMhyas,  at 
all  their  celebrations  of  marriage,  birth,  initiation,  or  funerals, 
four  vases  of  water  are  solemnly  set  up  in  honour  of  these 
four :  who  seem  to  bo  like  the  "  Four  Prophets"  (pir)  of  the 
MuBulmans,  described  in  p.  287  of  the  Customs  of  Musul- 

>  Comiian  Deni.  Thwlo^a  Moralii  tii.  337  Ae  dotibnt  oorpora  Kinrioei.  And 
conpan:  tlio  cbirictii  of  Siegfried  of  tbe  Niebelungua  Litid.  In  Wilaun's  Eua; 
OB  Rclieiaiu  SmU  of  Uinilai,  artiols  "  Yogia"  in  ■  Doto  he  girei  n  gonsBlogy  of 
the  MAtbu .  Ui*  Bth  ii  Gorakiha :  the  2Sth  u  Alluns  and  the  S6lh  is  Pnbha 
Dsn. 

tOL.  v.— [XEW  UBIU.]  10 
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mans/  pablished  by  Dr.  Herklots :  or  like  the  'heft  tan/  the 
'  seven  bodies'  buried  at  Shirai :  who  are  much  reyerenced* 
In  one  point  all  these  saints  are  alike :  that  nothing  whatever 
is  known  about  them. 

The  Jangams  have  not  always  adhered  to  the  rules  given 
by  Basava.  For,  like  other  Hindus  they  celebrate  the  Siva- 
rfttri  feast  which  Tod,  in  his  B&jasthftni  has  so  fully  described. 
And  they  imitate  their  neighbours  in  making  pilgrimages  to 
Sri  Sailam,  KIdahastiy  and  some  other  sacred  places.  I  could 
easily  have  added  many  other  particulars,  but  they  might  not 
seem  worth  perusal.  Those  who  converse  with  Yaishnava 
brahmans  will  hear  very  rough  language  regarding  the  Jan- 
gams :  but  having  been  acquainted  with  both  parties,  and 
having  written  a  translation  of  the  LllA,  I  consider  them 
quite  as  good  as  other  Hindus :  and  the  English  who  have 
occasion  to  study  Telugu  or  Kannadi  will  find  agreeable  and 
profitable  reading  in  the  volumes  written  in  verse  by  the 
Jangams. 


Art.  VII, — On  Malabar,  Coromande},  Quihn,  etc. 
By  0.  P.  Brown. 

The  Arabs  and  Africans  who  first  visited  the  west  coast  of 
India,  came  "Mu-abbar  "  :  "  from  beyond  "  the  sea.  In  the 
voyages  of  Ibn  Batuta,  translated  by  Dr.  Lee,  the  country  la 
called  Muabbar,  without  any  surmise  that  this  is  Malabar. 
The  Syrian  Christiana  who  live  in  Travancore  wrote  the  word 
jf»^  in  Syriac  characters  ;0\*^|  and  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  in  careless  writing  this  may  have  been  altered  into 
^>^\<J^  Malabar :  a  name  unknown  to  the  inhabitants ;  who 
fancy  it  is  the  European  name  for  their  country  and  language. 
The  Eastern  shore  of  India  also  was  visited  by  men  "  from 
over  the  sea:"  and  the  name  Malabar  has  also  been  wrongly 
applied  to  the  Eastern  coast. 

But  the  name  underwent  another  change.  The  Tamils  in 
those  lands  could  not  pronounce  the  f  ain,  or  the  letter  B, 
and  Muabbar  was  softened  into  '  M&pila '  the  name  borne  by 
these  descendants  of  Africans  :  who  are  now  called  Moplas. 

The  children  borne  to  these  foreigners  by  Hindu  women 
were  in  Hindi  called  "  Do-bhashi,"  or  "  two-languaged;" 
hence  Dob/ias/i,  or  Dnbhas/i,  an  interpreter;  bilingues  is  the 
phrase  used  by  Virgil.  This  word  also  was  hard  to  the  Tamils, 
who  could  pronounce  neither  D  nor  Bh.  They  changed  the 
word  (such  is  my  opinion)  into  To  PSsi  and  hence  the  name 
TopBsa ;  which  was  applied  afterwords  to  such  persons  of  the 
mixed  blood. 

The  name  Maabar  is  correctly  explained  in  Wright's  edition 
of  the  English  version  of  Marco  Polo's  Voyages,  (in  Bohn's 
librar}',  12mo.  p.  895) :  but  in  a  learned  essay  translated 
&om  Arabic,  in  Prinsep's  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  (Aug. 
1836,  p.  458)  the  coast  is  called  jLy^^  Mdnlb&r:  which  is 
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there  misprinted  Monembar.     The  Arabs  also  called  this 

country  JililljL  Bilid  ul  FalfSol^  'the  land  of  pepper'  (see 

Sir  Wm.  Zoxisii^  Description  of  Indiay  chap.  iiL  which  is  in 
his  Works  xii.  387).  The  Hindus  call  the  western  rfiyu,  or 
coast '  Korchi  I16yu/  which  we  call  Cochin :  while  '  Calicut' 
is  properly  Kallee  Kdta ;  Aulay-polay  has  been  corrupted  into 
Alleppie ;  and  KoUam  is  modernized  into  Quilon. 

A  mile  or  two  north  of  Madras-town  there  is  a  fishing 
Tillage  called  Kuru  manil  9%l|Plt|  or  'Black  sand;'  the 
earliest  Portuguese  sailors  pronounced  this  Coromandel,  and 
called  the  whole  coast  by  this  name :  which  is  unknown  to 
the  Hindus.  At  a  later  day  '  Shozha  Mandal'  has  been  as- 
signed, denoting  '  the  land  of  the  grain  called  maize : '  but 
that  grain  is  peculiar  to  no  district.  Some  have  proposed  the 
etymon  '  Kuru-Mandal/  but  the  Kuru  race  were  in  the  north 
not  the  south  of  India. 


A«T.  VIII.— On  tlte  Treatment  of  the  Nexus  in  the  Neo- 
^ryan  Languages  of  India,     By  John  Beaubs,  B.CS. 

K«ul  FebruBiy  21,  ISTO. 

In  the  folloifing  remarks  the  term  "  nexus"  is  employed 
to  denote  a  conjunction  of  twa  or  more  consonants  in  one 
word  without  the  intervention  of  a  vowel,  as  kt,  dht/,  ni,  etc. 

I  divide  the  iieo-Aryau  languages  of  India  into  two 
classes.  Tlic  PrAkrits  and  PAli  are  called  the  "  liukguages 
of  the  first  period;"  Hindi,  BengflH>  Uriyfi,  Panjabl, 
Mardthi,  Sindh!,  Gujardtt,  are  the  "languages  of  the 
second  period." 

In  assuming  that  the  languages  of  the  first  period  are 
later  than  Sanskrit,  I  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
historically  they  were  contemporaneous  with  it.  But  I 
call  (hem  "  neo-Aryan,"  because  the  majority  of  their  forms 
exhibit  a  decadence  trom  some  more  perfect  condition. 
It  is  true  that  not  only  in  classical,  but  even  in  Vedic, 
Sanskrit  forms  are  found  which  exhibit  a  perfect  Prftkrit 
type ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  the  general  run  of  PrAkrit 
from  showing  unmistakable  si^s  of  having  degenerated 
from  a  purer  and  stronger  ancient  language,  which  we 
cannot  call  Sanskrit,  because  it  is  older  still  than  even  the 
language  of  the  Vedas,  and  which  therefore  may,  when 
necessary,  be  called  "  Old  Aryan." ' 

It  is  a  highly  probable  theory  that  the  Old  .\ryan,  like 
oU  other  languages,  began  to  be  modified  in  the  mouths  of 
the  people  as  early  as  the  Vedic  period,  and  that  the  Brali- 
mans,  at  a  subsequent  date,  in  order  to  prevent  the  further 

'  Es  kana  kber  die  Spmche  wiederutn,  je  1ij>ber  ins  Alterthum  auf- 
gviitiegfen  wird.  r\i  Dialect  oder  gar  MundBrt  einer  frilhereD,  welter 
■nrttcklirgcndcii  crschoioea.     Qrimoi,  Gesch.  i.  DeatKbeo  Sprnche, 
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degeneration  of  their  language,  polished,  elaborated,  and 
stiffened  it  into  the  classical  Sanskrit.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, suppose  that  they  brought  any  new  material  into  the 
language,  but  simply  that  they  reduced  to  rule  what  was 
till. then  vague  and  irregular,  that  they  extended  to  the 
whole  of  the  language  euphonic  laws  which  had  been  till 
then  only  of  partial  application,  and  so  forth ;  all  the  while, 
however,  only  working  upon  already  existing  materials. 
It  will,  therefore,  not  militate  against  the  established  con- 
temporaneous existence  of  learned  Sanskrit  and  popular 
Pr&krit,  to  consider  the  former  as  in  general  the  repre** 
sentative  of  the  original  Old  Aryan,  and,  consequently,  ad 
so  far  older  than  the  Pr&krit;  because,  ex  hypothesis  in 
Sanskrit  most  of  what  existed  in  Old  Aryan  has  not  only 
been  preserved,  but  worked  up  and  expanded,  while  in 
Prfikrit,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  has  much  been  abso- 
lutely lost,  but  that  which  remains  has  been  corrupted  and 
debased.  Besides,  as  nothing  whatever  of  the  Old  Aryan  has 
been  preserved,  or  is  likely  to  be  discovered  (although 
much  may  be,  and  has  been,  guessed  at  from  anaJogy),  we 
are  driven,  whether  we  like  it  or  no,  to  look  to  Sanskrit 
for  the  oldest  extant  forms ;  and  we  do,  undoubtedly,  find 
them  there,  as  contrasted  with  Pr&krit  and  P&li.  In  the 
foUowing  remarks,  thei^fore,  which  make  no  pretence  to 
rise  to  the  level  of  the  higher  philology,  I  take  Sanskrit  as 
my  starting-point,  and  place  the  Prftkrits  and  PAli  on  the 
first  downward  step,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  first  period 
of  Neo-Aryanism. 

With  regard  to  the  languages  of  the  second  period,  it 
must  be  explained  that  I  do  not  intend  to  touch  on  the 
.  obscure  question  of  how  far  non-Aryan  elements  enter  into 
their  composition.  Much  there  is  which  is  still  doubtful 
but  this  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  their  constituent  parts  is  of  Aryan  origin,  and  to 
that  the  present  notes  will  be  confined. 

It  has  been  customary  with  some  writers  to  derive  all 
the  Arjran  words  of  the  languages  of  this  period  from  the 
Sanskrit  through  Prftkrit ;  but  on  a  closer  survey,  I  think 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  idea  is  erroneous. 


IS  THE  NEO-AUTAN  LANGUAGES  OF  IKDU.  igj 

The  languages  of  the  first  pericMt  have  heen  studied,  and 
the  laws  of  their  formation  analyzed,  and  wntteii  down. 
Knowing  tills  mucii,  therefore,  we  can  see  that  in  the 
second  period  there  are  two  grand  classes  of  words,  one 
of  which  has  evidently  been  derived  through  the  medium 
of  FrAkrit,  the  other  not.  It  often  happens  that  a  Sanskrit 
wM"d,  for  instance,  re-appears  in  Hindi  under  two  forms, 
one  of  which  shows  signs  of  having  heen  in  existence  in 
the  Prakrit  period ;  while  the  other,  hy  retaining  consonants 
which  have  been  lost  la  PriUirit,  shows  that  it  cannot  have 
reached  its  present  position  through  that  language.  As  a 
general  example,  the  word  are  "a  house,"  may  be  given. 
This  word  in  the  first  period  becomes  fj[%  and  3)^,  with 
total  loss  of  the  cerebral  semi- vowel.  In  the  second  period, 
however,  the  word  appears  as  are  and  ^f.'  Tlie  ^  could 
not  here  re-appear  unless  recourse  had  been  had  to  the 
ancient  Sanskrit  fountains ;  and  this  opens  the  way  to  a 
theory  which  will  account  for  the  occurrence  in  the  second 
period  of  words  far  better  preserved  than  they  arc  in  the 
first.  I  conjecture  that  in  the  revival  of  Brahmanlsm  which 
followed  the  expulsion  from  India  of  the  Buddhists,  efforts 
were  made  hy  the  Brahmins  to  re-establish  in  the  mouth 
of  the  people,  in  their  pure  Sanskrit  form,  words  which 
they  had  Igng  been  familiar  with  in  their  corrupted  PrAkrit 
shape.  It  woidd  be  thought  advisable  to  discountenance 
the  use  of  words  deeply  impregnated  with  Buddhistic  asso- 
ciations, the  more  so  as  Buddha  had  made  the  vernacular 
of  his  iiutive  province  into  a  sacred  language  in  opposition 
to  Sanskrit.  This  practise  of  resuscitating  words  having 
once  begun,  has  lasted  down  to  our  own  times. 

We  find,  therefore,  three  classes  of  words  in  the  languages 
of  the  second  period, — 

First, — Words  which  existed  in  Prilkrit,  and  passed  from 
and  through  it  into  the  modern  languages. 

'  ChBDil.  Prithir.  ^.20.  One  MB.  reads  ITf;  auotlifr  JX^:  the  whole 
tliouglils  ctiniK — lu  tvtty  bouite  wm  Joy." 
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Second, — Words  which  have  not  passed  through  Prakrit 
processes  at  all,  but  came  direct  firom  Sanskrit,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  period. 

Third, — Words  imported  at  later  dates  from  Sanskrit, 
chiefly  by  pedants,  and  which  have  therefore  an  artificial 
character  and  appearance. 

In  an  investigation  like  this,  which  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
it  would  be,  however,  premature  to  lay  down  absolutely  a 
date  for  the  origin  of  the  second  period.  We  hold  two 
ends  of  a  chain,  the  centre  of  which  is  hid  from  us.  We 
have  at  one  end  Sanskrit,  the  Pr&krits,  and  PAIi,  all  lan- 
guages of  an  inflectional  character;  by  d^rees  we  lose 
sight  of  them  and  several  centuries  of  absolute  darkness 
follow,  and  when  light  dawns  again  we  find  a  mass  of  local 
tongues  all  more  or  less  analytical  in  their  tjrpe.  When  or 
how  the  change  took  place  we  cannot  find  out  from  any 
literary  monuments.  A  long  and  patient  inquiry  may, 
however,  hope  at  length  to  bridge  over  the  chasm.  The 
first  step  in  such  an  inquiry  is  the  analysis  of  the  forms  of 
stem  words;  that  of  grammatical  forms  is  the  second. 
The  treatment  of  the  nexus  affords  the  most  solid  and  im- 
portant results  to  begin  with ;  and  it  is  to  this  point  that  I 
wish  to  contribute  a  few  observations. 

Three  kinds  of  nexus  may  be  distinguished  in  Sanskrit. 

I.  The  strong  nexus,  i.e.  the  combination  of  two  or  more 

strong  letters,  e.g.  ^n,  jffin,  ^bW^,  ip^. 

II.  The  mixed  nexus,  i.e.  the  combination  of  a  strong  with 

a  weak  letter,  e.g.  ifTTTj  TTO,  ft^>  WXV^ 

III.  The  weak  nexus,  i.e.  the  combination  of  two  or  more 

weak  letters,  e.g.  Jam%  ^>  WTW^y  ^W- 

The  strong  letters,  it  should  be  understood,  are  the  letters 
of  each  of  the  five  vargas,  with  the  exception  of  the  nasals ; 
the  weak  letters  are  all  the  rest,  viz.,  nasals,  sibilants, 
semi-vowels,  and  the  aspirate  ^. 

These  three  kinds  of  nexus  differ  from  each  other  in 
their  method  of  treatment,  in  both  periods,  in  the  manner 
which  I  now  proceed  to  show. 


w 
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§  I, — The  Sthono  Nexus. 
A.  In  tbk  FiUHT  Pbriod. 


The  treatment  of  the  strong  nexm  is  uniform  and  in- 
variable throughout  the  first  period.  The  rule,  though 
variously  stated  by  different  writers,  from  Varanichi  down- 
wards, is  substantially  the  same ;  to  wit,  that  fhe  first 
member  of  the  nexus  is  assimilated  to  the  second :  e.g.  w  Jet 
becomes  ^  «.'  The  strong  nexus  is  of  mrer  occurrence 
than  the  others,  because  it  is  limited  by  the  euphonic  laws 
of  Sanskrit,  which  prohibit  the  combination  of  a  media 
with  a  tenuis,  or  the  placing  of  an  aspirated  letter  as  the 
6rst  member  in  the  composition. 

Vararuchi  in  his  third  chapter  gives  a  string  of  rules, 
arranged  without  much  reference  to  tlie  character  of  the 
nexus,  but  from  which  the  following  general  view  may  be 
deduced : — 

V)  ^)  Vi  Tit  ^)  Qi  are  elided  before  another  consonant 
and  the  second  letter  is  doubled.  This  is  rather  a  round- 
about way  of  putting  it,  and  he  omits  all  mention  of  ^,  V, 
Z,  and  ^^.  In  Prdkrit  ^  is  identical  with  ^,  and  the  rules 
given  for  ^^  therefore  apply ;  ^  in  iii.  3  is  cUdcd  (or,  as  we 
should  say,  assimilated),  whether  it  be  the  former  or  latter 
member  of  a  nexus,  and  n  consequently  does  the  same; 
thus,  Skr.  ^^^i  lubdkaka  =  Pr.  wtlTlft  ffddhao,  and  Skr. 
1^  pahwn  =  Fr.  ftgj  pikkam ;  Skr.  ^gaj  (ulidlia  =  Pr.  W^\ 
/HdrfAo— Var.  iii.  51. 

As  to  7  it  so  seldom  occurs  as  the  first  member  of  a 
nexus  (except  in  combinations  where  ^^  "six,"  constr, 
T^  forms  the  first  element),  that  Vararuchi  probably  thought 
it  useless  to  mention  it.  Similarly  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
cases  where  the  palatals  form  the  first  member  of  a  nexus. 
By  Sandlii  they  would  migrate  into  gutturals  in  composi- 

'  Id  virtue  of  thi«  rule,  wr  Hod  tn  Prfikrit  that  when  the  Heconil 
ronnller  of  n  duus  is  on  n&pirate,  tlie  first  member  is  changed  into  tlie 
homogeneous  lenb ;  thus,  ^?  Mk  ^  n  ''A,  not  ^Q,  which  would  be 

■B  impOMiblc  DCkUB. 
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tion ;  e,g.  FI^^o^A  +  ;^tf^  doshin  =  mJ^fM^L  twagdoshitiy 
^f(m  t;acA  +  lf  yasirnV  vdkya.  So  that  probably  no  in- 
stances exist  of  palatals  as  initials  in  a  nexus.  Vararuchi's 
examples  are:  ini=«nl>  ftp^W^^ftR^nRt,  ^R'V^^Wt, 
fIffTll = ftrf^nrt  > 'BIT  =*  ^JR'lt,  ^  =  iTSSft^  ^FW = 

Lassen^  p.  239,  repeats  Vararuchi  for  the  most  part,  but 
shows  some  consciousness  of  the  difference  between  a 
strong  and  a  weak  nexus.  He  gives  ( p.  235)  five  classes 
of  nexus,  among  which  is  No.  II.,  '^Complexus  consonan- 
tium  quatemarum  ordinatarum,^'  which  corresponds  to 
my  ^  strong  nexus.''  His  list  of  examples  is  different  from 
Vararuchi's,  but  does  not  add  anything  to  the  general  rule 
already  obtained  from  the  Indian  author. 

HoeVer,  de  dialecto  PrakritA,  p.  90,  §  73  b^  gives  a  list  of 
words  in  which  the  Sanskrit  form  of  the  nexus  is  retained 
in  Prftkrit,  but  this  list  has  no  value,  as  it  rests  upon  incor- 
rect readings.  The  principal  instance  is  irf'n^  in  Vikrar 
morva^i,  1 10,  2  (edition  Calcutta),  which  Lassen  concludes 
to  have  arisen  <^ob  negligentiam  editorum,''  or,  perhaps, 
rather  from  the  proclivity  of  the  scribe  towards  Sanskrit 
forms,  a  fertile  source  of  bad  readings  in  the  plays.  We 
should  undoubtedly  read  ^9f9?9«.  Hoefer^s  work  does  not 
appear  to  be  one  of  much  value. 

If  now  we  turn  to  Pdli  and  the  Prftkrit  of  the  Jain 
writings,  we  find  the  same  principle  carried  out.  Instances 
ftt>m  the  Dhammapadam  and  Bhagavatl  (ed.  Weber)  are, 

^"^'^=3^'^^  int  =  ^r?t,  ^1W=  jnr*  (or  in  Bhflg. 

w'rtfM^  ^TO'i=^rw,  irTnftf=imf|,  ^=y^  (^^  is 

probably  for  ^9fS|,  hence  the  aspirate). 

P&li  seems  to  have  the  best  claim  to  be  considered  as 
pure  M&gadht,  and  in  the  Mahawanso,  one  of  the  chief 

works  in  that  language,  we  find  the  same  rule,  e.g.  iffpt^ 

^Jf^ly  j(j^=:xrf(y  ^gil  =  ^lT*    Numerous  instances  may  be 

^  Vide  Weber.  Ueber  ein  fragment  der  Bhagavatti  aus  d.  Abh»  d. 
k.  A.  d.  W.    BerUn,  1.  Theil,  p.  405. 
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collected  from  every  page  of  the  Mahawanso,  «■  any  other 
Paii  work.  The  rule  is  apparently  absolute  and  nithout 
exception,  so  much  so,  that  any  deviations  from  it  may  at 
once  be  set  down  as  errors  of  copyists. 

There  seems  to  be  no  gnod  ground  fur  supposing  that 
the  last  member  of  a  strong  nexus  is  ercr  assimilated  to 
tlie  first.  The  examples  given  by  Hoefer  rest  chiefly  on 
incorrect  readings,  as  shown  by  Lassen. 


S.  In  tub  Sbcond  Period. 

We  have  here  to  deal  with  a  mass  of  forms  in  seven 
difieient  lan^ages,  and  tlic  attempt  to  find  a  law  for  the 
changes  observed  is  attended  with  much  difficulty. 

It  will  therefore  tend  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  truth 
or  rather  accuracy  of  my  assertions  to  give  as  large  a 
utunber  as  possible  of  examples  of  strong  nexus  whicli 
occur  in  Sanskrit,  witli  their  modifications  in  the  languages 
of  the  sei^nd  period;  commencing  with  the  numeral  "seven," 
which  is  from  its  nature  of  universal  employment. 

«^  saplan  (oxytone),'  "seven,"  Pr.  ^Tft-'  H.  ^T^t.-  M- 
and  G.  5TW.  B.  and  U.  ^TP!  (pronounced  "shftto"). 
S.  971.     F.  w^-     B.  U.  and  M,  also,  pednntice  Q^T. 

^im  suptaina  (oxytone),  "seventh."  Pr.  ^TTHt-  H.  1st 
Wc!  (Chand.  Prith.  I,  5},  2nd  ^rPUft  (Braj),  3rd  wvrt^ 
m.  if/,  (modem).    M.  same  as  H.  3rd.     G.  ^?wt— 

'  But  see  Bopp,  Vgl.  Ace.  Syitera,  p.  45,  §  29,  the  modern  laoguages 
appear  to  have  treated  it  a>  oxytone. 

*  Skr.  ttUDda  for  Sanskrit,  Pr.  Prfikrit,  H.  Hindi.  M.  MarifUl, 
O.  Oajarfitl,  P.  Panjal)!.  B.  BeogUS,  8.  Sludlil,  U.  Criya.  I  have 
written  all  the  words  in  the  Devau&g^  character,  because  of  the 
dUBculty  of  gfclting:  appropriate  type  fur  some  of  the  languages,  as 
(/rlf*  and  Plu\)ai>!,  and  Ikchuh  the  nie  of  one  type  raeilitate*  oom- 
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ift-^.    S.^-ift".    R^'iwt-^V.    B.andV.ir?m 

(shdptdmd). 

4IH<1|^  saptadaian  (accent  on  first  syll.),  ^^  seyenteen/'  Pr. 
^^ff^.  H.  ^Qiff  {satraha)j  modem  ^Rf^  {satarah), 
M.  ^niT  or  ^ERT^.  G.  1|?f^.  S.  ^^.  P.  innTt>  ™ 
wluch  it  stands  quite  alone.  B.  ?Gnt^  shoter.  U.  ^QRf^ 
shotoro. 


^inifrt 


S.  ^rttt-    P-  ^'Brmt'rt  and  o^.    B.  and  U.  ^TEF^  or 
B.  9?)^  (same  as  the  number  for  17)- 

^r?rfif  saptati  (oxyt.),  *'  seventy/'  Pr.  intfi^y  ^nifT>  f^rft- 
H.  imft  (Bwg)  irn^  (mod.).  M.  ^m^.  G.  €^« 
S.  ^mfr-  P-  ^m^-  B.  ^m^.  U.  ^^nfrtt,  in  which 
it  stands  alone  (M.  B.  and  U.  also  indulge  in  their 
favourite  pedantry  by  uong  ^^ffll  occasionally). 

ilHf^^^*  saptatitamah  (oxyt.),  ** seventieth.*'  H.  ^Blrtt— ^'. 
M.  and  P.  id.  G.  iTiTiSh— ^— ^-  S.  ^QRraf  (sataryo). 
B.  and  U.  the  Skr.  form. 

It  is  next  necessary  to  observe  the  curious  modifications 
which  the  word  for  **  seventy  *'  undergoes  when  it  occurs  as 
the  last  member  of  a  compound  word. 


^3<ui8.        TimrHf^*  ckoHiptatih. 
HiDd),71»  ^mflTC  ik^hattar. 
Mar.    71 » iPRTfnn^  ekd+haitar. 
O'y-     71,  ^Ifffi^  Uc-^aier. 
Sind.  71,  ll^f  IltX  eka-^hatari. 
Paiy.  71,  l,^f*f1^  ik+haitar. 
Beng.  71,  ipirW^  ek+dttar, 
Uriyft,  71.  ipwftf^  eka-ttM. 


"  Seventy-one." 
72.  ^^^^  bahaitar,  and  so  on. 

72.  WTY^TT  ^^^^^oTf  etc 
72.  WllfV^  bohoter,  etc. 
72.  ^ftlfTff^  bbohaiari,  etc 
72.  ^^^^  bahattar^  etc 
72.  WirnrC  bdhMar,  etc 
72.  l||4(htX  bditorif  etc 


Also  the  still  greater  transfi>nnation8  of  <<  seven/'  when 
it  is  the  first  member  of  a  compound,  e.g.j 


^^» 

1 
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"  TVenty-ieven," 

"Tliirty-Mvsn.- 

Sbo«.   ITTlfnrfi!:  *apt<miniali. 

*(HWl|lt,  laptatrikiat. 

Hindi,  ^rmt^  »at<nu. 

Wflly  Min+(w. 

Mar.    IJ^T^Itl  >atld-vU. 

G-y.   itm^v«M.p&. 

^TTOTtfl  Wd-(f.. 

HTT:?^  «ofaffA. 

PM>j.  flwrt  '"'■'-f- 

%*Tt  lain-tri. 

L         B«.g.«Tintll''ii'd.ii. 

HT'C^^  ><3'n-trii. 

1              Uriyi,  Wnt^l  '""I-"'*  C'hotaUhoJ 

H^filf^  lanitiriio. 

"  Forty-seven," 

"  Fifty-seven.' 

H.%>nwtB<B''>+W'w. 

fllini  latS-wan, 

4it1iqt4  «o«,f-FannQ. 

O.  «:i7Tm^  ,M.t4li,. 

Si.flTimfftf  "'e-M'«. 

4t4<4lf  latwa-njdh. 

P.  «?Trfft  """-dn. 

«rt<i4l  >ata-i-anja. 

V-  Vf[^^9H  latchaliio. 

"  Siity-sevcn." 

"  Seventy-seven." 

9-  W^RfHt  Mp'«A<wA?iA. 

^  iVK^Z  ""■'"{A. 

M.  ^WSMftwiAt- 

^OTTT^IT  mtija-hattar. 

M\n\/ii^  lltoter. 

Si.  WlWft  tot  ha(ki. 

Wfl,f  flf*.  'at  hat  art. 

P.    ¥5TT?Z 'oM  Aof. 

B.    WTfWTf| '^f«Afl((i. 

Wrrtl-rt*;  Kitdltar. 

HTHatR  tataitori. 

'  Beiigilia  and  Oriyft*  pronounw 

the  9  Bs  «ft,  so  that  «Ai7<i;iV  would 

b«  pcrtiBpa  a  better  tranaliteratioD, 

uid  so  throughout  tlie  series. 

b                         Ik    .J 
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"Eigiity«8eveii.** 

H.  'q;m^»at'M, 

P.    ^Wfrtft»«'W. 

B.  ^rnn^*^^ 


Ninety- 


I  have  ^ven  all  these  numerals  in  full  detail,  beeanse 
they  exhibit  such  a  surprising  amount  of  variation  firom  the 
original  stem  ^TIPl* 

Some  other  common  words  in  which  a  strong  nexus 
occurs  are  as  follows : 

T^  kha4gay  ''  a  sword.^^  Pr.  ^Rift>  Var.  liL  1.  H.  1st, 
^nr^  Chand.  Prith.  15,  24.  m^  i|7W  ^lf%  im  "^ 
'< He  attacked,  raising  sword  in  hand;''  2nd,  mv  (bi^ 
only  used  for  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros,  for  which 
also  1Q^  is  used) ;  3rd,  19^  {khaxag) ;  4th,igrhl  {khdti4)- 
M.  1st,  1Q^  (rare) ;  2nd,  Ji^i  3rd,  ^sflt-  P.  and  U. 
deest.    S.  igift*'    6.  ^^.    B.  va:^  {khd(fdg). 

^  mtutgOy  a  sort  of  pulse'  (Phaseolus  mungo).  Pr.  4|JJh> 
Var.  ib.  H.  ij^.  M.  im  {pedantice  also  ^  but  rare)* 
'^'  ^7  (mungi^).  U.  IR  {mugo).  6.  ifeev^  P.  ^  or 
igiir.     B.  ^  {mugd). 

^9^  dugdhoy  <<  milk."    Pr.  ^.    H.  ^[;^.    M.  and  6.  ^ 

^,  and  ^^  {pedn)n 

^  ^  is  alfrayB  written  for  ^  in  the  two  M8S.  of  the  Prithiriyarftsa, 
which  I  have  leen  so  also  in  Bengftli. 

•  Cf.^R1^,  8.  ^Rrtt"  egg." 

*  Erroneoosly  In  all  the  dictionaries  as  a  kidnej-hean,  which  it  in  no 
way  resembles ;  it  Is  a  aott  of  millet. 
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WWK  "titdgara,  "  hammer."  Pr.  ^iqO-  Thia  word  is 
used  in  two  senses  in  the  second  period,  {n)  =  an 
athlete's  club  for  exercising  the  muscles.  H.  ui^<, 
(^"^r^-  M-  ^^'W'-  S-  '^«'-  G.  JHf^.  U.  and  B. 
VT^  and  gUT!.  P.  ^T^  (A)  =  a  washennan's 
mallet  for  beating  clothes.  H.  ««|4,i  and  wfTTT- 
M.  ^t^  "^  and  •^.  S.  i^faO-  G.  wtJI^and  •^. 
U.  deesl.     B.  deest. 

^^  (^abda,  "  a  word,"  Pr.  W^.  H.  ^[W^  and  ip^.  M.  8. 
6.  and  B.  ip^  (not  very  frequent,  except  in  B.). 
V.deat.    V.JC^(tfib$dC). 

ip«  kiibja,  "  crookbacked."  Pr.  ^9Tt  and  ^^.  H.  Ist, 
s«^ ;  2nd,  qnn  i  3rd,  qpT^  [kuhrii,  commonest  form). 
M.  VV7T  (in  the  Wflri  dialect,  ^^7).  G.  vwi\  (both 
in  M.  and  G.  ^WTT  >s  "the  snail,"  i.e.  humpback). 
S.  ^.     P.  ^  and  ^.    U.  ^n.    B.  ^,  ^,  and 

Bi^  miigdha,  "foolish."  Pr.  T|^.  m^  occurs  in  M.  and 
B.,  but  in  the  others  the  form  in  use  \a  jf^,  from  the 
Skr.  n^,  which  is  the  other  form  of  the  p.  part,  of  nw. 

irtr  AA«A/um,  "  boiled  rice."  Pr.  i^ft-  H.  ifR^-  M.  and 
G.  id.    S.  *T1J.    B.  and  U.  »nff  (bhdfd).   P.  dee://. 

The  class  of  words  containing  the  nexus  k  ^t  <s  rather 
Qumerous,  but  does  not  present  many  interesting  features ; 
a  few  examples  follow  : 

im  bhafcla,  "  a  devotee."     Pr.  «Tft.     H.  M.  and  B.  apR^ 

aitd  am-    G.  Him.    s.  H73.    P.  Mmt. 

^m  muktd,  "  a  pearl."  Pr.  gin.  H.  ^tlft-  M.  iftlft* 
G.  4tlf\-    B.  and  U.  JTtfil-    B.  also  ^Tfj, 'ftfiiran',  and 

irfii.  s.  litift.  P.  id, 

^H  rtuKo,  "red."     Pr.  T:Tfr.     H.  TJFT.     M.  W.,  when  it 


^.tufli 
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means  ^  red/'  bat  "^  when  meaning  ''  blood.''   S.^^iit  • 
6.  Xl^*    P*  deest.    U.  and  B.  "^  in  both  senses. 

The  Sanskrit  words  jffffy  «*ftl,  ^rfli,  ilfif ,  ^jflt,  Vlf^ 
occur  in  their  ori^nal  forms  in  neaily  all  the  languages, 
but  with  slight  modifications  in  some.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever, offer  much  that  is  noteworthy. 

From  the  examples  collected  above  certain  laws  may  be 
deduced,  keeping  in  mind  the  distinction  already  drawn 
between  words  which  show  traces  of  Pr&krit  influence 
(class  1),  and  those  which  do  not  (class  2). 

Hindi,  in  class  1,  rejects  the  first  of  the  two  consonants 
of  Pr&krit,  and  as  a  compensation  lengthens  the  preceding 

vowel,  e.g.  m^  1BT?[,  ^>  f;^^  *i1^V  ^'^^  ^^  Vfft, 
^[nfty  yift,  etc.  At  the  same  time  the  final  short  &  is  cut 
off  in  nearly  every  instance  in  substantives,  but  not,  as  a 
rule,  in  adjectives.^ 

In  class  2  the  compound  consonant  of  Sanskrit  is  split 
up  by  the  insertion  of  a  short  a,  e.g.  ^Pfm  khartig,  ^Pl^ 
sabady  ^finf  bkagat,  for  ^[^  kha4ga,  Jfjt^  qahda^  vnn  bhakta. 
In  the  case  of  ^rfV  khdni},  the  last  member  of  the  nexus 
has  been  rejected,  and  the  vowel  lengthened,  as  in  class  1, 
but  this  is  merely  an  exception.  In  ^|1HT  also  the  last 
member  has  disappeared,  but  in  place  of  the  customary 
compensative  lengthening  of  the  vowel  we  have  the  well- 
known  Hindi  fomiliar  or  diminutive  particle  ^  added,  so 
that  we  may  assume  the  existence  of  an  intermediate  form 
mn,  which,  however,  is  only  found  in  Panj&bl. 

The  series  of  <^  seven"  and  its  derivatives  belongs  to 

'  In  the  case  of  adjectives  the  neater  in  am  appears  to  have  been 
accepted  as  the  basis  of  the  modem  system,  jast  as  in  the  Romance 
languages  the  Latin  neater  in  tiift  has  been  selected,  and  results  in  a 
termination  o.  (That  this  o  came  from  tiift,  and  not  from  the  mascnline 
«t,  is  proved  by  the  existence  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Romance  lan- 
guages of  a  separate  masculine  nominative  in  «,  e.g.  mdU  for  mo/tft .) 
The  neuter  am  of  Sanskrit  modulates  in  the  first  instance  into  o,  and  in 
this  stage  Marft^ht,  Sindht,  and  Ghijarfttt  still  have  it,  but  in  Hindi  it 
has  further  migrated  into  tf. 
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class  1,  in  so  far  as  it  has  everyvhere  lost  its  first  mem- 
ber ^.  This  is  only  natural ;  a  numeral  being,  next  tu  a 
pronoun,  the  most  commonly  useii  description  of  word,  and 
hence  not  to  he  chan^^ed  hy  authoritative  interference,  such 
as  1  have  assumed  in  the  case  of  class  2. 
The  rariutions  may  be  thus  analyzed  : 

5^"  satfu-,  in  the  words  "0,  70th. 

flXW«  sat-,  in  the  words,  7,  /th. 

?nn"  mtd-,  in  the  words  2/,  5",  87,  lt7. 

^o  saim-,  in  the  words  37,  47- 

^nr^'  sat-,  in  the  words  17,  07,  77- 

Of  these,  WIT"  is  simply  the  assimilated  form  of  the  first 
period,  which  iu  the  compounds  modulates  into  J^r^,  a 
form  which  is  fomid  even  in  the  first  period.  This  word  is 
noticeable  as  the  solitary  instance  in  Hindi  of  a  change  of 
the  initial  fT  into  \,  though  in  Faigflbi  the  change  is  so 
oummun  as  to  be  regular. 

5tfT  is  the  regular  form  of  the  1st  class,  like  JfR^  and 
otiiers.  In  ^pn  we  have  rather  a  curious  phenomenon 
which  requires  fuller  analysis;  the  words  are  ?;it^^,  ^flT- 
^^l'  9?TT^-  ^[Tn*n)-  In  the  first  period  we  do  not  uniformly 
find  the  long  «,  e.g.  satfavisalimo,  27th,  but  sultihiave,  97. 
But  there  is  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  all  the  seven  lan- 
guages of  the  second  period.  We  find  the  long  u  in  all  of 
them  for  2/  ;  in  all  but  Pauj.  and  S.  for  57 ;  in  all  for  87 
and  P7- 

Jndging  at  lirst  from  4j(n(;]tf  only,  and  t)ic  Hindi  chiefiV) 
I  thought  this  abnormal  long  d  arose  from  the  q  of  f^^tfil 
amalgamating  witli  the  inherent  a  of  WH,  first  from  av 
{mptarininti)  into  att  {sattauls),  and  tlms,  uccoi-ding  to  the 
utiual  Hind!  analogy,  into  a.  Uut  tbiii  suggestion  broke 
down  in  two  ways— 1st.  Because  the.  Mai-flthJ  has  both  the 
long  a  ajid  the  t<  in  U-rTiqifi;  so  also  have  the  Sindh! 
anil  Giijarill.i ;  and  2iid.  Because  we  have  the  long  a  in 
words  where  there  existed  origtuatly  no  v  to  (coalesce  with 
it  into  itu. 

The  opinion  I  am  at  present  moj't  incUued  to  is  that  the 
presence  of  the  long  d  is  due  tu  the  accent  of  the  Sanskrit. 
Yoi.  T.— [kbw  snniEsi.]  II 
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Saptan  is  undoubtedly  oxytone,  and  though  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  in  the  dictionaries  or  other  published 
works  any  instance  in  which  the  accent  of  saptavih^ati  is 
giren,  yet  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  as  in  Greek,  the 
accent  remains  in  the  compound  word  just  as  it  stood  on 
each  member  when  separate.  In  Greek  the  rule  which 
forbids  us  to  place  an  accent  further  back  than  the  ante- 
penultima  obscures  the  analogy,  but  in  Sanskrit  we  have 
no  such  restriction,  and  ^^  saptdvihsdti/^  with  the  major 
accent  on  the  penultima,  and  the  minor  on  the  prse-ante- 
penultima  is  quite  possible.  Assuming  this,  and  seeing 
that  the  two  last  syllables  ^^atV^  have  disappeared,  the 
word  would  fall  into  the  form  of  a  paroxytone,  and  the 
accent  on  the  syllable  ta  being  the  only  one  left,  would  as- 
sume such  prominence  as  to  insure  its  remaining  long 
throughout  the  ages.  I  own  I  was  unwilling  to  admit  this 
possibility  of  the  influence  of  the  accent,  and  sought  for 
some  time  for  another  solution ;  I  was  unwilling  to  admit 
into  the  discussion  of  a  question,  already  sufficiently  com- 
plicated, the  disturbing  influence  of  another  unknown 
quantity  in  the  shape  of  the  Sanskrit  accent;  but  I  fear 
there  is  no  help  for  it.  That  a  subtle  and  apparently  ir- 
regular system  of  accents  haunts  and  flavours  the  pro- 
nunciation of  modern  Hindust&nl  is  as  evident  as  in  the 
case  of  modem  Greek.  Why  do  we  say  kdh&n,  laying  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable  though  short?  why  kdho,  not 
kah6  ?  why  a  dozen  other  anomalies  ?  This  unwelcome 
conviction  thrusts  back  my  lucubrations  on  the  nexus  till 
the  Sanskrit  scholars  of  Europe  are  kind  enough  to  dig  out 
and  impart  to  us  more  facts  and  laws  about  the  accents  of 
that  language. 

We  next  come  to  the  curious  form  %',  only  found  in  37 
and  47.  In  these  two  sets  of  numbers  we  find  that  all 
the  odd  numbers  except  the  first  take  this  form  in  am,  thus, 

33.  ^?ft^  taihtis.  43.  ^ffp^ft^  taihtdlis. 

35.  ^ift^  paiiitis.  45.  QVm$^  jt?atVi/a/&. 

37.  ?1'<SW  saihtis.  47-  %\T[?fh3r  saihtdlis. 

The  other  languages  ofier  only  fiunt  indications  of  simi- 
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nose 

IE* 


p.  has  5^,  B.  *rt^,  I'-  flrf^Tftir-  but  none  of 
others.  I  think  it  lias  ari.-i-n  fnini  a  sort  of  rln-niing 
Jft>peii»ity,  soiiielimes  observable  io  Hinill.  FVoni  ?)  or  9 
tbc  transition  to  ^  was  easy,  tlie  insertion  of  tlic  nasnl  in 
season  and  out  uf  season  being  a  weakness  of  tbut  Ian- 
In  the  word  for  35  tbcy  had  at  first  pimdiiitriiiiril, 
soon  got  altered  into  pimrlifU ;  bnt  here  they  had  a 
ig  nexus,  ^+1\.  Ttie  ^  therefore  dropped  out,  and  the 
ilting  double  71  was  reduced  to  a  single,  and  the  preced- 
ing vowel  compeusatorily  lengtiiened,  so  that  the  form 
qfn^  iiroiie;  to  make  which  rhyme  with  the  word  for 
IhirTy-Mrce  would  be  irresistible.  So  also  the  3",  which 
was  proliably  «{l'tfl€,  was  dragged  into  the  Kcherae,  and 
became  9>l^. 

Tlie  oidy  remaining  form  ^nt  is  found  in  17,  6",  77.  In 
6*  tiie  word  was  originally  sapfaiihdxhtih,  with  two  accents 
close  to  one  another,  the  latter  of  which,  so  to  speak,  kills  the 
that  when  by  the  usuiil  Pi-flkrit  process  the  first 
her  is  modified  into  stitla,  the  second  a.  being  atonic, 
out ;  and  tliuugh  the  first  I  also  falls,  yet,  as  it  is  in  the 
syllable  of  two,  the  latter  of  which  is  accented,  iio 
com(>ensatory  lengthening  ean  take  place. 

In  77  we  ought  to  liave  ?j7n.  and  probably  such  a  form 
did  once  exist,  but  was  crushed  into  nat  by  the  weight  of 
the  double  tl  of  hutlar  so  close  after  it.  Only  MarAtbt 
retains  a  form  sfityohaltiir.  Similarly,  the  form  for  ly  was 
iiriginalty  mtlfirali,  and  is  so  still  in  PunjAbl ;  perhaps  some 
obseure  idea  of  its  similarity  in  sound  to  naflur,  "scTenly," 
may  have  operated  in  the  minds  uf  the  people  to  shorten  it. 
For  your  Hindust&n!  is  a  dreadful  jlngler:  he  twists  his 
Word)*  into  absurd  semi-rhymes,  as  barlan-artan,  for  barftm, 
"a  plate;"  guci-wd}i,  for  g«'r')  "»  cart;"  ulfd-pnttii,  for 
ultii,  "  reversed,"  and  so  on. 

[Here,  for  the  present,  I  must  stop,  reserving  the  analysis 
of  tlie  mixed  and  weak  nexus  for  u  future  occasion,  as  I  am 
obliged  to  return  to  India  immediately.  I  hope  tu  be  able 
in  tt  few  months  to  send  home  the  remainder  of  the  argu- 
ment, together  with  the  rules  deduciblc  therefrom.] 
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Art.  IX — Some  Bemarka  on  the  Chreat  Tope  at  Sdnehi. 

By  the  Bev.  S.  Beal. 

Dr.  FergussoD's  book  on  "Tree  and  Seipent  "Worship" 
has  opened  a  large  field  for  inquiry  and  research.  After 
looking  through  the  photographs  and  lithographed  scenes 
relating  to  the  S&nchi  Topes,  two  questions  naturally  suggest 
themselves,  viz. :  What  was  the  idea  which  suggested  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  Indian  Tope  P  and,  What  are  the  scenes 
BO  carefully  represented  on  the  rails  and  gateways  at  S&nohi 
and  Amravati  P 

With  respect  to  the  first  question  there  is  no  need  to  say 
much,  as  at  best  we  can  only  speculate  where  there  is  no 
possibility  of  proof.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  symbolism 
of  the  Tope  is  like  that  of  other  sacred  edifices,  viz.,  to  figure 
out  an  idea  of  the  world,  or  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
Remusat,  in  one  of  the  valuable  notes  found  in  the  Fo-koue*ki 
(p.  92),  has  observed :  '^  Stiipas  are  not  erected  on  the  tombs  of 
religious  persons  or  laymen,  but  only  simple  stones,  which  by 
their  form  sjrmbolize  the  five  elements,  viz. :  ether,  wind, 
fire,  water,  and  earth ;  they  are  called  St(ipas  by  analogy. 
Their  figure  is  this :  The  lowest  portion  represents 
the  earth,  this  is  surmounted  by  the  emblem  of 
water;  the  triangle  represents  fire,  the  crescent 
is  wind,  and  the  cone  denotes  ether.  Hence,  in- 
1  stead  of  Chinese  characters,  it  is  the  custom  to 
inscribe  on  these  several  portions  of  the  monu- 
ment Sanscrit  characters  indicating  the  several  elements; 
on  the  highest  the  letter  ?§  to  indicate  *  ether,'  on  the 
second  ^  to  denote  'wind,'  on  the  third  -^  to  denote  *fire,* 
on  the  Iburth  ^  to  denote  '  water'  (sc.  Varuna),  and  on  the 

■ 

lowest  the  letter  ^"  [which  being  the  first  vowel  symbol- 
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ites  the  first  element,  i.e.  earthj.  Thia  quotation  has 
been  notioed  by  Dr.  FerguBson  (p.  106,  Tree  and  Sei-pmt 
Worship),  bat  he  simply  founds  on  it  a  theory  for  the 
orip'n  of  the  Triaul.  I  would  rnther  see  in  this  record 
an  explanation  not  only  of  the  earliest  religious  structures,' 
symbolical  of  the  Elemental  Universe  or  Nature,  but  also 
of  the  Tope.  The  Great  Sftnchi  Tope  rests  upon  a  square 
base  or  plinth  14  feet  high  and  121  feet  square,  round 
which  is  a  procession  path  5  feet  6  inches  wide.  This 
portion  of  the  building  would  therefore  symbolize  the  first 
element,  "earth."  Above  the  square  rises  a  great  dome 
or  hemisphere  to  a  height  of  39  feet.  This  dome  repre- 
sents the  second  element,  "  water."  It  would  be  impossible 
to  place  a  complete  circle  of  stono  on  the  square  plinth, 
the  hemisphere  therefore  is  used  to  indicate  the  element. 
Dr.  Muir  has  observed,  that  "  when  the  idea  of  Varuna 
as,  the  all-embracing  Heaven  had  bc^m  established,  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  observation  of  the  Rivera  flowing  towards 
the  ends  of  the  earth  and  to  the  sea  had  led  to  the  con- 
jocturo  that  there  existed  an  Ocean  inclosing  the  earth  in  its 
bosom,  then  the  way  was  thoroughly  prepared  for  connect- 
ing Varuija  with  the  Ocean."  [Compare  the  entire  account 
given  by  Dr.  Muir,  J.R.A.S.  vol,  i.  part  i.  N.S.  pp,  77,  ss.] 
Above  the  dome,  at  S&ijchi,  we  have  a  Toran,  respecting 
which  I  will  quote  from  Hodgson  :  "  Between  the  hemisphere 
and  the  pyramid  is  a  short  square  basement  for  the  latter, 
upon  each  of  the  four  sides  of  which  a  pair  of  eyea  is  graved.* 
The  hemisphere  is  called  the  '  garbh,'  the  basement  the 
'Tdran,'  and  the  pyramid  the  '  Chura-mani'  (p.  43,  Collected 


'  I  refer  to  Logan  itonts,  *tc..  but  prindpully  lo  thwtc  primitive 
called  "  Bnitnlia"  ot  "Bcrtylia."  1  Ulie  the  rowi  of  atonia  represonled  in 
p.  20e  of  Sir  J.  Lubbock'i  iror)i  "On  the  Origin  of  CiviliMlion,  ere.,"'  lo  Iw 
B«E^lia,  or  "  uiainUd  stonet"— the  red  mwli  round  tlio  blnck  (wbioh  Colonel 
Forbes  I*»)io  eomparM  to  "  Bpots  of  blood")  being  in  f««t  tbe  "  mnrk*  of  conie- 
ontfjon"  or  "  Bnointiog."  It  is  well  known  tbafidola"  or'-joma"  in  Cbini 
■r*  oonwcraled  b;  ■  dwb  of  jed  or  Termilian  acron  tbo  fjf.  Witb  re^rd  lo  the 
dmimtiun  of  the  irord  "  Boitjfliii"  is  aignifjring  "cUnif^ntul  stones,"  whilst  it  is 
gcnctall]'  referred  to  u  Semitio  root,  I  (onluro  to  auggwl  MTf  +  A^\  or  H^i 
M  denoting  timt  thcte  atonea  in  the  firat  inetuice  rcpreMuled  lh«  "ElcmenUl 
Worid." 

'  1'facM  ciTH  ecidenU;  denote  the   wstebful   cue  at   Ibe   "  Four   Kiagc " 
(Cli*tnnnKbnriljah>)  aiei  the  affairs  o(  men. 
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Essays)."  The  Tdran  is  meielj  a  contraction  of  the  Sanscrit 
Tdranya  or  Tdrana  [TftT^]?  ^^coi  ornamented  gate  or  en- 
trance/' and  denotes  the  entrance  or  door  to  the  abode  of 
the  celestials.^  [Around  Japanese  temples  are  erected  gate- 
ways called  "  Tdris,"  evidently  derived  from  the  same  root.] 
Above  the  Tdran  rises  the  pyramid  or  cone,  which  Hodgson 
calls  the  Chura-mani,  [P^<4jff|]  denoting  the  element ^'fire;'' 
and  above  this  the  mysterious  Trisul^  combining  the  two  ele- 
ments of  ''air  and  ether/'  and  used  by  accommodation  as  the 
emblem  of  the  "  Highest."  If  these  several  elemental  em- 
blems be  thus  united,  we  have  the  figure  of  the  "  Tope." 

In  confirmation  of  this  argument,  we  observe  that  Mr.  B. 
Hodgson  explains  the  division  of  the  cone  which  surmounts 
the  "  garbh,"  or  **'  dome,"  of  the  Tope,  as  symbolical  of  the 
thirteen  heavenly  mansions  above  the  sky  (p.  43,  Collected 
Essays).  But  if  this  be  the  true  explanaticm,  it  seems  to 
follow  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  Tope  must  represent  the 
"  lower  world." 

This  opinion  is  borne  out  by  the  use  of  the  word  "  ts'a," 
in  Chinese,  for  a  Pagoda,  or  Tope.  This  symbol  represents 
the  Sanscrit  "  kshetra,"  a  land  of  Buddha,"  and  compre- 
hends the  entire  chiliocosm,  over  which  S&kya  Tath&gata  is 
supposed  to  rule.  Now  this  was  the  idea  of  the  expanded 
form  of  the  Tope,  from  which  the  Pagoda,  in  China,  is 
derived ;   but  the  expansion  of  an  idea  necessarily  assumes 


^  Compare  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Baring-Goald  ("  Origin  ef  Beligioos  Belief," 
pp.  98,  99} :  *'  The  localuEation  of  the  Deity  in  heaven  gare  hirth  to  a  number 
01   other  names.     From  the  first  moment  that  the  consciousness  of  a  God 


rose  upon  man*s  soul,  like  the  morning  sun,  he  liflbed  his  head  on  high  and 
sought  him  in  the  sky.  That  Tast  uplined  sphere,  now  radiant  with  light,  now 
twinkling  with  countless  stars,  attracted  the  wonder  of  man,  and  in  it  he  placed 
the  home  of  his  gods.  Heaven  was  an  upper  world  inhabited  by  Deities.  The 
Esth  supposed  it  to  be  a  blue  Tent,  behind  which  Ukko  the  Ancient,  and  the 
sustainers  of  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars  and  the  guardians  of  the  clouds,  dwelt  in 
splendour.  Men  for  a  long  time  supposed  that  the  earth  was  a  flat  plane,  sur* 
rouoded  by  the  sea,  and  that  the  sky  was  a  roof  on  which  the  heavenly  bodies 
travel,  ana  from  which  they  are  suspended  as  Lamps.  The  Polynesians,  who 
thought,  like  so  many  other  peoples,  ancient  and  modem,  that  the  sky  descended 
at  the  horizon  and  inclosed  tne  earth,  still  call  foreigners  papalangi,  or  heaven- 
bursters,  as  having  broken  in  from  another  world  outside.  The  sky  is  to  most 
savages  what  is  called  in  a  South  American  language  mumeseke,  that  is,  the* 
earth-on-high  [compare  **  heaven,"  that  which  is  ^  heaved  up"].  There  are  holes 
or  windows  through  this  roof  or  firmament,  where  the  rain  comes  through,  and 
if  you  can  climb  high  enough,  you  can  get  through  and  visit  the  dwellers  above, 
who  live,  and  talk,  and  look,  very  much  like  people  upon  earth." 
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the  germ  as  a  constant,  and  this  germ  I  take  to  be  tbe 
pricnitive  symbolism  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

Thia  position  is  strengthened  by  some  indirect  considera- 
tions ;  take,  for  example,  the  description  of  the  kshetra 
of  the  Tatbigata  Padmaprabha,  found  in  Bumouf,  Lotus, 
f.  38,  b.  The  kshetra,  ve  must  hear  in  mind,  is  tho  Chinese 
ta'a,  and  thia  is  the  common  term  for  a  Pagoda  or  Tope. 
Now,  theLotue  describes  the  land  of  Padmaprahhu  in  the  same 
terms  as  tbe  Chinese  aceounts '  represent  the  "  happy  lands" 
or  "domains"  of  the  Torious  Buddhas,  "surrounded  by  in- 
closuree,  and  rows  of  trees  covered  with  flowers  and  fruits, 
the  whole  composed  of  the  seven  precious  substances;"  but 
(he  Lolitu  adds  a  peculiar  item  in  this  description,  "the 
indosures  are  traced  in  the  forma  of  a  square  draughtboard" 
("  d'etoSe  a  carreaux  pour  jouer  aux  dames  ou  aux  des," 
Lotui,  note,  p.  36a).  If  we  now  turn  to  tho  88th  plate, 
6g.  1,  Tree  and  Serpent  Wornhip,  we  see  at  once  that  the 
incloeure  of  the  Amravati  Tope  was  precisely  planned 
according  to  the  description  of  the  inclosure  of  a  kshetra 
of  liuddha.  The  Lotus-discs,  in  the  plates  48,  49,  etc.,  are 
precisely  the  "aahtapada"  of  the  Lotus,  the  discs  represent- 
ing "draughts"  as  they  are  carved  even  down  to  this  day 
in  the  East.  We  argue,  therefore,  that  tho  inclosure  at  Amra- 
vati  was  designed  to  represent  tho  inclosure  of  a  Buddha- 
kahetra,  and  if  so  the  Tope  itself  symbolized  the  kshetra. 

This  is  illustrated  further  by  Fig».  1  and  2,  Plate  xoi,,  of 
the  same  work.  Dr.  Fergnsson  speaks  of  "  the  crowd  of  um- 
brellas which  crown  the  Tee  in  these  cases  aa  a  curious  ebulli- 
tion of  Hindu  fancy  ;"  but  I  conceive  the  intention  was  quite 
in  agreement  with  the  general  symbolism  of  the  structure. 
Tho  single  umbrella  (chbatra)  denoted  dominion  over  "one 
world ; ''  tbe  exaggerated  system  of  worlds,  known  as  a  chilio- 
cosm  (of  which  such  repeated  mention  is  made  in  all  the 
litt*r  Buddhist  SQtras),  was,  therefore,  denoted  by  the  "crowd 
of  umbrellue,"  which  we  see  in  Plate  xci.  And  the  rule  of 
increase  will  bo  observed,  from  the  single  chhatra  to  four, 
(denoting  the  four  cardinal  points),  and  from  four  to  eight 
'  TmuUlcid,  »e  miul  romembei,  (rom  Sanacrit. 
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(inclading  the  half  points),  and  from  eight  to  an  indefinite 
number,  agreeing  accurately  with  the  actual  expansion  of 
belief  which  occurred  (relating  to  the  composition  of  the 
Universe)  in  the  History  of  Buddhism.^ 

But  the  general  argument  that  religious  structures  were 
in  the  first  instance  symbolical  of  the  upper  and  lower  world, 
is  strengthened  by  considering  that  this  was  the  allowed 
meaning  of  the  figure  and  furniture  of  the  Jewish  Taber- 
nacle. Josephus  and  Philo  JudsBus  both  assert  the  fisust,  and 
it  is  insisted  on  by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Cosmas  also,  in  his  Topographia,  labours  to  prove  that  the 
Tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  was  a  pattern  of  the  Universe 
(Yule's  Cathay^  etc.,  xlvii).  We  are  told  by  Porphyry  (de 
antra  Nympharum)^  that  Zoroaster  consecrated  a  natural  cell, 
adorned  with  flowers,  to  Mithras,  for  he  thought  a  cavern  to  be 
a  fit  emblem  of  the  world  fabricated  by  Mithras.  Plutarch,  in 
his  accoimt  of  the  old  Temple  of  Yesta,  says  it  was  constructed 
of  an  orbicular  form,  to  shadow  out  by  its  shape  not  so  much 
the  world  as  the  Universe  {de  laide  et  Osiride,  p.  67 ;  Maurice, 
Indian  Antiq.,  iii.  p.  504).  And  Maurice  concludes  generally 
that  all  circular  temples  symbolized  the  Universe  (iii.  608). 
So,  again,  says  Pliny,  when  speaking  of  the  Pantheon,  "  the 
dome  was  of  a  convex  form,  that  it  might  be  the  model  of  the 
Heavens"  (ut  fastigiatam  cceli  similitudinem  oatenderet)  [quoted 
by  Maurice,  as  above].  Such  are  some  general  observations 
in  proof  of  the  theory  that  we  may  detect  the  idea  of  a  cos- 
mographic  symbolism  in  all  sacred  structures,  and  not  the 
least  in  the  form  and  developed  portions  of  the  Indian  Tope. 

I  proceed  to  make  some  reference  to  the  scenes  of  the 
sculptures  on  the  gates  and  beams  at  SUnchi.  But  before 
doing  so,  I  would  start  the  query,  whether  there  is  any  proof 
to  be  gathered  from  the  character  of  these  sculptures,  that 
the  followers  of  Buddha  icorahipped  either  the  Tree  or  Nftga  P 
If  they  did,  nothing  in  the  world  would  more  effectually 
destroy  the  theory  of  their  religion.  The  Buddhist  convert, 
theoretically  at  least,  acknowledged  no  superior  to  himself 
in  heaven  or  earth.    The  N&gas  were  saved  from  the  power 

1  This  expansion  is  fully  rekted  in  all  the  later  Siltraa.   Yid.  e.gr.,  Lotut,  p.  113. 
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of  the  Garudas  by  believing  in  Buddha,  and  becoming  his 
disciples ;  and  as  for  Trees,  in  bo  far  as  they  were  asBociated 
with  the  history  of  the  einaneipatcd  Buddha,  doubtlosa,  they 
were  "objects  of  worship,"  but  it  was  a  worship  of  associa- 
tion, just  as  the  wayfarer  bows  before  the  symbol  of  the  Cross, 
or  an  the  pilgrim,  on  the  first  glimpse  of  the  sacred  city,  flings 
himself  on  the  earth.  We  do  not  worship  the  building  in 
which  we  say  our  prayers ;  it  is  a  sacred  building,  just  as 
the  Tree  in  the  eyes  of  the  Buddhist  was  a  "  sacred  tree," 
bat  he  did  not  worship  iV.' 

But  to  pass  on  to  some  idontiB  cat  ions.  The  scene  depicted 
in  Fiff.  2,  PMe  xxxii.,  is  a  lithograph  taken  from  one  of  the 
Bcnlptured  architraves  of  the  Northern  Gateway,  rear-view  ; 
it  is  not  copied  from  the  photograph,  but  is  the  only  part  of 
the  horizontal  architraves  drawn  by  Colonel  Maisey ;  the 
difficultj-  of  getting  up  to  them  was  so  great,  that  nothing 
more  thon  this  was  attempted ;  it  is,  however,  a  very  valuable 
excerpt,  and  helpa  to  unriddle  the  entire  scene,  which  occupies 
both  the  front  and  rear  face  of  the  beam.  Both  these  scenes 
embody  the  history  of  Sikya,  when  he  was  born  as  Vessantara. 
This  birth  was  tht  one  immediately  preceding  his  incarnation 
as  Buddha.  It  will  be  necessary  to  make  some  reference  to 
this  Jfitaka,  so  far  as  it  is  related  or  referred  to  in  works  bear- 
ing on  the  subject.  Bumouf  f£o^fi^,  411)  refers  to  it  in  these 
words :  "  O'est  dans  ce  sens  qne  Mahiinama  parle  do  la  demi^re 
existence  de  SAkyamuni,  avant  qu'il  vint  an  monde  comme 
fils  du  roi  Suddhi!idana,  '  veBsantarattabh&vS  tbit^,'  quand  il 
^tait  dans  le  corps  de  Vessantara.  On  sait  en  efiet  que 
V(*88antara  eat,  chez  les  Buddhistes  de  Ceylon,  le  nom  d'un 
pereonage  sous  la  figure  duquel  I'ilme  de  S&kyamuni  panit  au 
monde."  Again,  this  Jfitaka  is  referred  to  by  Bigandot 
(Legend  of  the  BnrmfK  Budillifi,  p.  83)  in  these  words,  "With- 
onl  alluding  to  those  great  offerings  I  have  made  during  several 
previous  existences,  I  will  but  mention  the  seven  great  ones 
made  whilst  I   lived  as   Prince  Wethandra   (Vessantara)." 

'  In  ones  whern  the  Nilga.  (he  norae,  the  Throne,  etc.,  ocmpj  Ihe  pIsM  of 
kMuor  no  the  Ds)R>ba  (ag  in  Platel  iiii.,  la,,  ete.,  Trte  «rid  Strpml  H'erihip), 
I  ihnuld  luppuie  tbe  aiMciution  to  W  with  tbo  butory  of  NucLQinilik,  KaQ^a, 
Um  TaJTiiJJia,  eta. 
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Again,  on  p.  165  of  the  same  work,  we  read,  **  He  then  caused 
a  shower  of  red  rain  to  pour  down  over  the  assembled  multi- 
tudes. .  .  .  This  is  not,  said  Buddha,  the  only  time  when  such 
a  wonder  has  happened ;  the  same  thing  once  took  place  when 
I  was  Prince  Wethandra.  He  went  on  relating  the  most  in- 
teresting circumstances  of  that  former  state  of  existence/' 
Again,  in  the  account  of  the  mission  of  Song-yim,  p.  195 
(Travels  of  Buddhist  Pilgrims),  we  have  an  allusion  to  the 
sacredness  of  the  spot,  where  Yessantara  underwent  his  self- 
imposed  sufferings.  This  place,  according  to  Julien,  was  called 
Dantaldka  (Jul.  ii.  122).  The  Prince,  both  in  Song-yim  and 
Julien,  is  called  *'  Sudatta,"  but  I  have  identified  this  person- 
age with  Yessantara  (Buddhist  Pilgrims,  p.  194,  note),  on 
grounds  that  will  not  be  disputed.  But,  finally,  the  best  and 
fullest  account  of  the  Yessantara  J&taka  is  found  in  Hardy^s 
Manual,  p.  116.  It  will  be  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of 
identification,  to  give  a  precis  of  this  relation.  '^  In  former 
times,  in  a  city  called  Jayatur&,  reigned  a  king  called 
Sanda  or  Sanja;  his  principal  queen  was  called  Phusati, 
and  their  son  was  called  Wessantara,  so  named  from  the 
street  in  which  his  mother  was  passing  at  the  time  of  his 
birth.  [Observe  the  very  curious  similarity  between  this 
name  and  Wessanagara,  the  old  Besnagar,  close  to  S&nchi ; 
compare  Tree  and  Serpent  Warship,  p.  90.]  From  the 
moment  he  could  speak  he  gave  proof  that  his  disposition 
was  most  charitable.  [Compare  the  Chinese  Shen-chi,  ''the 
charitable  one"  (Song-yim,  p.  194).]  When  arrived  at  the 
proper  age  he  married  Madri-d^wi,  the  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Chetiya.  [Compare,  again,  the  singular  coincidence 
in  the  account  of  Mah&n&ma:  ''As6ka,  when  sent  to  be 
Governor  of  Ujjeni,  tarried  at  Chaityagiri,  and  there  married 
Devi,  the  daughter  of  the  chief."]  They  had  a  son  J&liya, 
and  a  daughter  Krishn&jind.  At  this  time  there  was  a 
famine  in  K&linga  from  the  want  of  rain;  but  the  king, 
having  heard  that  Wessantara  had  a  white  elephant  that 
had  the  power  to  cause  rain,  sent  eight  of  his  Brahmans  to 
request  it.  Wessantara  at  once  gave  it  up,  on  which  he  was 
banished  from  the  kingdom  to  the  rock  Wanka-girL    His 
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wife,  Uadri-d^wi,  refused  to  forsake  him,  on  which  all  their 
treiuureB  were  collected  and  given  away  in  charity  to  the 
mendicants,  and  tboy,  with  their  two  children,  retired  into 
banishment.  The  nobles  then  brought  a  chariot,  and  Madrl- 
dewi,  taking  her  daughter  in  her  arms,  and  her  son  by  hia 
hand,  entered  it.  Two  Brahmons  followed  them,  and  re- 
quested the  gift  of  the  horses  that  drew  the  chariot.  With- 
out hesitation  they  were  given,  but  Sekra,  observing  what 
was  taking  place,  sent  four  Bewas  under  the  disguise  of 
horses,  that  j'oked  themselves  to  the  chariot  and  drew  it. 
Again,  another  Brahman  cried,  '  Sir,  I  am  old,  sick,  and 
wearied,  give  me  your  chariot.'  The  chariot  was  readily 
given  np.  The  Prince  then  carried  his  son,  and  the  Princess 
hia  daughter,  and  so  act  otf  on  their  journey  to  Wanka-giri. 
Wiswakarmma  had  prepared  for  them  two  Pansals  (leafy 
huts).  Here  they  dwelt  with  their  children  in  the  garb  of 
ascetics.  At  length  an  aged  Brahman,  called  Jujaka,  set  out 
to  Bsk  the  gift  of  the  two  children,  aa  slaves.  Wessantara, 
in  the  absence  of  his  wife,  resolved  to  give  up  the  children, 
who  had  fled  away  and  bid  themselves.  He  went  forth  and 
called  them  back  and  delivered  them  to  the  Brahman.  The 
children,  however,  seeing  the  Itrahmau  stumble  and  fall  as 
he  went  down  the  hill,  ran  oway  and  came  back  to  their 
father;  the  father  again  gave  them  up,  and  the  Brahman, 
tying  tlieir  hands  together,  drove  them  along  with  a  stick, 
beeting  them  as  they  went.  At  length,  when  Madri-d^wi 
waa  about  to  return  home,  Sekra  sent  four  Dewas  to  assume 
the  form  of  wild  beasts,  to  delay  her  return.  When  Sekra 
perceived  that  AV'easanlara  liad  given  away  the  children,  he 
assumed  the  appearance  of  an  aged  Brahman,  and  went  to 
the  rook.  Wessantara  asked,  '  Why  have  you  come?'  To 
which  he  replied,  '  I  have  come  to  receive  the  Princess  as  my 
alaw.'  On  this  he  gave  her  up  also.  As  the  result,  both 
&Iadri<dewi  and  t)ie  children  were  restored  to  Wessantara, 
and  all  returned  safe  and  sound  to  Jayatura." 

Let  us  now  compare  this  account  with  the  sculptures,  Wc 
read  (p.  101,  Tne  ami  Surpent  Worship},  "the  central  com- 
partment ol'  this  beam  has  on   ifa  right  the  gateway  and 
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buildings  of  a  walled  city  [Japaturd],  Ludde  are  numerous 
spectators,  and  some  figures  apparently  doing  homage  to 
two  sacred  elephants  or  their  riders.  [The  ttvo  elephants 
differ  from  the  account  in  the  J&taka,  where  only  one  is 
mentioned.]  Near  the  outside  of  the  gate  stands  a  male 
personage,  wearing  the  Dhott  and  large  turban  [  Vessantara], 
attended  by  respectM  figures  in  various  attitudes.  The 
Chaori  and  Chatta  which  accompany  him  nmrk  him  either 
as  a  king  or  a  saint.  There  are  also  a  number  of  women 
with  covered  jars  or  vases.  [Madri-devi  giving  away  her  treO' 
euresJ]  Next  appears  a  four-horsed  chariot  of  a  different 
shape  from  those  seen  elsewhere.  It  contains  a  man  dressed 
as  above,  attended  by  Chatta  and  Chaori  bearers,  and  two 
children  with  tufts  or  plumes  on  their  heads.  [Madri^devi  and 
her  husband^  with  their  two  children.']  On  the  left,  another 
stage  of  the  ceremony  is  apparently  represented.  The  same 
chariot  is  seen  imhamessed,  the  yoke  held  up  by  a  woman. 
The  two  children  still  occupy  it,  but  the  king,  or  whoever  he 
may  be,  is  standing  near  the  pole  with  his  arm  stretched  over 
the  yoke,  and  is  apparently  conferring  some  grant  or  gift  to 
the  priest  or  ascetic  before  him,  into  whose  hftnd  he  is  pour- 
ing water,  an  ancient  mode  of  sealing  a  gift.  [  Veeeantara 
giving  away  his  horses.']  The  costume  of  this  last  figure  is 
what  is  usually  seen  in  the  only  class  that  can  be  identified 
with  priests,  ascetics,  and  saints.  Above  this  group,  and  fac- 
ing towards  the  city,  is  another  empty  chariot,  which  a  man, 
dressed  as  the  preceding,  is  about  to  harness.  [The  four 
Devas  sent  by  Sakra  in  the  shape  of  horses.]  " 

This  portion  of  the  scene  is  tolerably  complete.  Colonel 
Maisey  refers  the  plot  to  the  dedication  of  the  chariot  to  the 
Sim.  Dr.  Fergusson  regards  it  as  a  meeting  between  Asoka, 
or  some  Hindu  prince,  with  the  Dasyu  chief  of  the  place.  It 
is  tolerably  plain,  however,  that  the  scene  represents  the  first 
part  of  the  history  of  Yessantara.  Let  us  now  turn  to  Plate 
xxxii.  Fig.  2,  which  is  a  lithograph  representing  the  rear-view 
of  the  same  architrave.  On  the  extreme  right  we  observe 
the  two  Pansals,  built  by  Yisvarkarma.  Yessantara  and  Madrt- 
devi  are  seen  on  the  left  in  their  social  relations,  sitting  to- 
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gether  in  &oiit  of  one  of  the  Pansals  (in  whicli  scene  Madrl- 
devi  is  probably  relating  her  dream),  and  also  engaged  below 
in  some  domestic  pursuits  with  their  fire-pot  and  chatties.  A 
little  fiirther  on  the  left  we  see  Vessantara  sealing  the  gift 
of  his  children  to  the  Brahman,  by  pouring  water  on  hia 
hand.  Further  to  the  left  we  see  the  Brahman  boating  the 
children  with  a  stick  because  they  had  run  away  from  him. 
[Compare  Buddhist  Pilgrivts,  p.  195.]  On  the  lel't,  again, 
we  see  Veasantara  giving  away  his  wife  to  Sakra.  In  the 
upper  division  of  the  scene  we  observe  the  beasts  sent  by 
Sakra  to  delay  the  return  of  Madri-devl ;  whilst  the  Brah- 
man with  his  water  vessel,  plotting  to  arrive  when  Madrt- 
devi  ia  out,  is  seen  in  close  contact  with  the  lady ;  the 
presence  of  the  water  vessel  in  his  band  illustrates  the 
text  of  the  J^taka,  "When  the  prince  saw  the  Brahman 
approaching,  he  told  his  son  Jiliya  to  go  and  meet  him  and 
carry  his  water  vessel."  The  scenes  on  the  extreme  left  re- 
present the  happy  termination  of  the  whole  adventure,  and 
the  restoration  of  Vessantara,  children,  wife,  and  elephant,  to 
the  kingdom  of  Jnyatura. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  I  think,  that  this  is  the 
real  history  of  the  sculptured  scene  on  this  architrave,  rear 
and  front.  It  follows,  then,  and  this  is  an  important  con- 
sideration, that  whatever  age  is  assigned  to  the  gateways  of 
the  S^nchi  Tope,  the  same  antiquity,  and  greater,  must  be 
granted  to  the  J&toka  in  point.  And  if  to  the  J&Lakas,  then 
to  all  the  legendary  history  of  Buddha.  This  explanation 
aUo  militates  against  the  theory  of  a  Dasyu  element  in  these 
sculptures.     The  Dasyus,  in  fact,  arc  Buddhist  mendicants. 

I  am  inclined  to  refer  the  scene,  Plate  xxxvi.  Fig.  1,  to  the 
Sftma  Jataka.  This  fable  ia  given  by  Spence  Hardy  fEmlem 
MoiMc/iism,  p.  275)  in  these  words,  "When  Gotama  Bodhiaat 
was  born  in  a  former  age  as  S&ma.  son  of  the  hermit  Dukhula, 
he  rendered  every  assistance  to  his  parents,  who  had  become 
blind  when  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  It  happened  that  as 
he  wont  one  day  for  water  to  the  river,  the  king  of  Benares, 
Piliyaka,  euterod  the  forest  to  hunt,  and  as  S&ma,  after  ascend- 
ing Irotn  the  river,  was  as  u^uul  surrounded  by  deer,  tho  king 
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let  fly  an  arrow  which  struck  S&ma  just  as  he  was  placing 
the  yessel  to  his  shoulder.  FeeUng  that  he  was  wounded,  .  •  . 
he  called  out,  'Who  is  it  that  has  shot  meP'  and  when  he 
learned  that  it  was  the  king,  he  related  his  history  to  the 
monarch,  and  .said  that  his  greatest  grief  arose  from  the 
thought  that  his  blind  parents  would  now  have  no  one  to 
support  them.  When  the  king  perceived  the  intensity  of  his 
grief,  he  promised  that  he  would  resign  his  kingdom,  and 
himself  become  the  slave  of  his  parents.  Meantime  a  Dewi, 
descending  from  the  Dewa  loka,  remaining  in  the  air  near  the 
king  without  being  visible,  entreated  him  to  go  to  the  Pansal, 
and  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  blind  parents  of  S&ma.  He 
was  obedient  and  went.  .  .  .  The  body  of  Sama  having  been 
brought  to  the  huts,  was  restored  to  life  by  the  united  Sachi- 
keriyas  of  the  Dewi  and  the  parents.  The  parents  also 
received  their  sight,  and  the  Dewi  repeating  the  ten  virtues 
of  a  king  to  Piliyaka,  enabled  him  to  reign  in  righteousness, 
and  after  death  to  be  bom  in  heaven." 

In  the  Lithograph  referred  to,  we  observe  the  parents  of 
S&ma  seated  outside  their  Pansals.  They  are  evidently  blind, 
for  the  monkeys  are  stealing  the  fruit  and  playing  mis- 
chievous tricks  close  to  their  persons  without  interference. 
In  front  of  their  huts  is  the  forest,  full  of  deer.  The  river 
flows  through  it,  and  we  observe  S&ma  just  coming  from  the 
bank  and  raising  the  water  vessel  to  his  shoulder.  The  Devi 
(or  Deva),  standing  close  to  the  boy  (and  probably  unseen 
by  him),  is  introduced  to  indicate  the  pious  act  of  the  child, 
and  the  reverence  due  to  such  piety.  On  the  left  of  the 
scene  is  the  same  boy,  wounded  by  an  arrow :  his  identity 
with  the  first  figure  is  shown  not  only  by  the  likeness  and 
dress,  but  by  the  water  vessel  lying  on  the  bank,  evidently 
fallen  from  his  shoulder  at  the  moment  when  he  was  shot. 
The  archers  are  just  above.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  king 
is  one  of  them,  but  this  is  not  material  to  the  history.  In 
the  rear,  on  the  left,  we  see  the  king,  with  his  water  vessel, 
ready  to  resign  his  kingdom,  and  become  the  slave  of  the 
blind  hermits.  The  Devi  is  standing  close  by.  Finally, 
in  the  left  comer,  we  see  the  happy  termiuation,  the  parents 
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restored  to  sight,  and  the  boy  oome  back  to  life,  This  com- 
parison app«Bre  also  tolerubly  evident,  and  tends  again  to 
establish  two  points — 1.  The  primitive  age  ol'  the  Jatakoe  ; 
and  2.  The  style  of  dress  worn  by  Buddhist  hermits,  viz., 
the  kilt  and  a  sort  of  eorang  worn  over  the  left  shoulder 
(probably  from  motives  of  modesty). 

I  ndw  pass  on  to  identity  some  other  scenes,  beginning 
with  the  Northern  Gateway.  The  subject  of  the  top  rail  la 
ftdoratioD  to  five  Dagobas  and  two  trees.  To  illustrate 
this,  compare  Bigandet  (Legend  of  the  Biirmcgr  Bmldha, 
p.  100),  and  Spencs  Hardy  (Mtinnn!  of  Buddhism,  p.  51). 
Fah-Hian  [Biuldlmt  Pilgrimx,  p.  125)  also  mentions  the 
several  localities  round  the  sacred  tree,  consecrated  by  the 
erection  of  towers  or  Dagobas.  There  are  two  lists  of  seven 
places;  first  of  all  those  spots  which  were  the  scenes  of 
eventJi  previous  to  Buddha's  inspiration  ;  and,  secondly,  seven 
others  sanctified  by  his  presence  after  arriving  at  complete 
wisdom.     The  two  list*  are  as  follows : — 

FrmsT  List. 

1.  The  place  where  he  practised  austerities  for  six  years. 

2.  The  place  where  he  bathed  and  the  Deva  assisted  hira. 

3.  The  place  where  the  two  shepherd  girls  gave  him   milk 

and  rice. 

4.  Tlie  place  where  he  ate  the  rice. 

5.  The  place  where  he  sat  at  the  entrance  of  a  cave. 

6.  The  place  whei-e  the  Devas  gave  him  the  grass  mat. 

7.  llie  place  where  he  sat  under  the  Pei-to  tree. 

On  each  of  these  spots,  Fah-Hian  says,  towers  are  erected. 

Secosd  List. 

1.  Where  he  sat  for  seven  days  beholding  the  Builhi  tree. 

2.  Where  he  walked  for  seven  days. 

3.  Where  the  Devas  built  him  a  ball. 

i.  Where  the  Uragon  Muchallnda  protected  him, 

5.  Where  Drahma  saluted  him. 

6.  Where  the  Four  Kings  gave  him  an  alms-bowl. 

7.  ^Vhero  the  merchants  brought  him  wheat  and  honey. 


ii^^ 
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From  these  lists  we  may  select  most  of  the  incidents 
sculptured  on  the  S^chi  gates. 

And  so  we  have  in  the  Burmese  Life  of  Gaudama,  by 
Bishop  Bigandety  a  list  of  seyen  trees,  under  which  certain 
occurrences  took  place  connected  with  Buddha's  history,  and 
also  in  the  Singhalese  accounts.  These  lists  are  as  follows. 
(The  figures  denote  the  pages  of  the  book.) 

BUBMESE  ACCOUITT. 

PAOl 

1.  The  Qniaong  tree  imder  which  he  received  the  nogana  76 

2.  TheSalatree 77 

3.  TheGhiiaongtreeto which  he  removedfromtheSala tree  77 

4.  The  Atzapala  tree   96 

6.  The  Eun  tree,  close  to  the  N&ga!s  tank    95 

6.  The  Linloon  tree 100 

7.  The  Atzapala  tree  where  Brahma  visited  him 104 

SiKOHALESS  ACCOUKT. 

1.  The  N&ga  tree,  Aj&p&la,  Manual  of  Buddhism 167 

2.  The  Sal  tree 170 

3.  The  Bo  tree 170 

4.  The  Aj&pala  tree 182 

5.  The  Midella  tree 182 

6.  The  Kiripalu  tree    182 

7.  The  Aj6pdla  tree 183 

Probably  the  seven  trees  on  the  middle  architrave  of  this 
gateway  (front  view)  may  be  referred  to  one  of  these  listtf: 

The  elephants  pouring  water  from  chatties  over  the  figure 
seated  on  a  lotus,  on  the  square  blocks,  illustrate  the  expres- 
sion found  in  Southern  records,  "  pouring  water  from  a  vessel 
shaped  like  the  trunk  of  a  Chhadanta  elephant"  (Tennent, 
Chrisfianitrj  in  Ceylon.  Compare  also  the  account  found  in 
the  Viahnu  Parana  (Wilson,  p.  76,  line  21).  This  vessel  of 
consecration,  which  is  several  times  visible  among  the  sculp- 
tures, owes  its  shape  therefore  to  this  comparison. 

The  subject  of  the  intermediate  rail  (rear  view)  of  this 
gateway  is  probably  the  temptation  scene  of  Bddhisatwa. 
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Bigandet's  aoooimt  of  thia  incident  is  as  follows :  "  At  that 
time  Nats  {DeToa)  eurrounded  Ptralaong  (B<3dhisatwa),  eing* 
iag  praises  to  him.     The  chief  Thagia  was  playiug  on  his  .' 
oonqufl,  the  chief  Naga  was  uttering  stanzas  in  his  honour/ 

a  chief  Brahma  held  over  him  a  white  umbrella 

Manb  Nat  (M4ni),  turning  to  his  followera,  cried  to  thorn, 
'  thore  is  indeed  no  one  equal  to  the  Prince  Theiddat  (Sid- 
dharthaX  1^'-  "^  »o^  attack  him  in  front,  let  us  assail  him 
him  &om  the  north  side.'"     (p.  fll.) 

In  the  sculpture  we  see  the  Prince  seated  on  hia  throne  in 
the  oentre ;  the  Devas  in  front  are  inviting  him  to  advance 
to  the  tree ;  the  chief  Brahma  holding  a  white  umbrella  over 
his  head,  and  the  Naga  just  in  front  reciting  his  praises;  on 
the  right  is  the  ghoulish  army  of  Miira,  preparing  to  attack 
him,  directly  he  takes  his  seat  under  the  Bodhi  tree. 

I  consider  this  explanation  tolerably  certain.  The  female 
figure  on  the  left  of  the  tree  is  perhaps  intended  lor  8ujatA, 
with  her  gift  of  Nogana  {Manual  of  Buddhism,  p.  168, 
Buddhitt  PiigrimH,  p.  121). 

I  also  identify  the  scones  on  the  inner  face  of  the  left- 
hand  pillar  of  this  gateway.  They  are  designed  to  represent 
events  connected  with  the  conversion  of  the  E^synpos,  As 
these  events  may  be  found  in  all  "  Lives  of  Buddha,"  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  allude  briefly  to  them. 

The  upper  scene  represents  the  pre^mration  of  an  offering 
to  be  made  to  EtLsyapa.  We  read  in  Bigandet  {p.  132), 
"On  a  certain  day  the  people  of  the  country  had  prepared 
offerings  on  a  large  scale,  to  be  presented  to  K^syapa,"  or,  as 
8pence  Hardy  gives  it,  "  One  day  great  multitudes  come 
from  Anga  and  Magadba,  with  offerings  for  Uruvel."  [Manual 
of  Buddhism,  190.)  As  to  the  character  of  these  olibrings, 
we  are  tnld,  in  another  place,  "  they  consisted  of  bulls,  cows, 
goats,  calroa."  etc.  {ibid.  272),  and  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
that  (^akc8  would  be  included  in  the  list.  The  upper  portion, 
then-tore,  of  this  series  of  sculptures  may  well  refer  to  the 
"  proparntion  of  offerings  for  the  K&syapas."  There  is  an 
altar,  but  no  tree,  from  which  we  may  supjwso  that  Buddha 
vaa  not  the  object  of  the  intended  ceremony,  and  the  group- 
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to  riilkiu  a  leritr  of  dmacter,  inoon- 
Lt  with  aajtlung  vvkwyw  TQipectiii^  bis  wanliqL 

In  the  next  scene  we  haTe  B«iiDia'«  adrentore  with  the 
'Skffk  ^the  object  al  Ae  E^svapw'.  azid  the  iAer  fiie-wor- 
thipfierf',  leiaiuce).  In  the  FuBil  or  hvt,  on  the  right,  is 
anted  K^sjrapa  (Bigandef  calb  it  ''a  edU"*  p.  131).  In  the 
centre  are  Tarioos  animah  aacmhled  in  the  hall  for  sacrifice. 
We  most  not  wonder  to  see  the  elephant  there,  for  we  read 
(Mannal  of  BwidKUm,  150) :  **  On  their  aniTal  the  ^winn^lg 
were  all  asKmbled  in  the  place  <^  sacrifice;  bat  when  he 
lifted  up  his  knife  to  slay  the  elpphant,  the  affiighted  beast 
cried  oat,"  etc 

In  the  apper  centre  is  the  ^S^iga  Temple  ;  the  flames 
issuing  firom  the  roof  denote  the  Tictoiy  of  Buddha.  The 
fire  men  on  the  right,  with  dosed  hands  and  gratified  coun- 
tenances, denote  the  fire  disci{des  converted  in  the  Deer  Park, 
and  the  three  men  on  the  left,  whose  hands  are  unclosed,  and 
whose  feces  indicate  bewilderment  rather  than  joy,  would 
represent  the  three  Easyapas,  who  were  couTerted  only  aft^er 
a  series  of  subsequent  miracles.  The  figures  in  firont  may 
well  represent  the  disciples  of  E&syapa  flinging  the  fire- 
worshippers'  utensils  into  the  water  ^  (vid.  Bigandet^  p.  131, 
and  Manual  of  Buddhismy  p.  191). 

The  lower  group  I  take  to  be  a  representation  of  an  imme- 
diate preparation  of  a  sacrifice  among  the  fire-worshippers. 
We  have  an  account  of  such  a  scene  described  in  the  Manual 
of  Buddhism  by  Spence  Hardy,  p.  190.  The  splitting  and 
non-splitting  of  the  wood,  the  burning  and  non-burning  of 
the  fire,  seem  here  to  be  indicated.  Dr.  Fergusson  says,  with 
respect  to  the  central  figure,  that  **  he  ia  pouring  something 
into  his  fire-pot."  I  take  it,  however,  that  the  old  man  is 
simply  blowing  with  his  bellows  (observe  the  primitive  form 
of  these  bellows,  both  in  this  figure  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
old  man  just  below  him)  into  his  fire-pot,  but  the  fire  wanH 
light,  whereas  the  other  fires  are  burning  brightly,  according 
to  the  words  of  the  legend ;  and  so  in  the  case  of  the  wood- 
splitting  on  the  right,  one  of  the  jotis  seems  to  be  labouring 

^  Dr.  Faguwn  howerer  doee  not  agree  with  thin,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  urge  it. 
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in  vain  to  split  the  log  at  his  feet,  whilst  the  other  haa  it  all 
hia  own  way. 

The  lower  scene  in  front  on  the  left-hand  pillar  of  this  Gate- 
way I  consider  to  ropre§ent  life  among  the  Devaa.  Compare 
the  following  cxtrnnt  from  the  ChineHS :  "  Persons  who 
die  pure  in  word,  deed  and  thought,  are  bom  after  death 
in  Heaven.  "When  transported  to  that  higher  world,  if  bom 
of  the  male  sex,  they  End  themselves  seated  on  the  knees  of 
lovely  women ;  if  bom  as  women,  they  find  themselves  seated 
on  the  knees  of  the  Heavenly Eings."  (Hi-Shai  Sfltra,  quoted 
in  the  Fah-kni-lih-to.) 

In  this  case,  we  have  the  scene  artfully  placed  in  the 
lowest  compartment  of  the  pillar,  so  as  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  devotees  and  visitors,  and  tempt  them  with  a  very 
pretty  exhibition  of  "joys  in  store"  for  the  faithful;  bnt 
the  similar  scene  on  the  fallen  pillar  of  the  western  gateway, 
is  pourtTaycd  in  the  upper  compartment.  The  latter  picture 
{Plate  xxxvii.  fig.  2)  is  so  literally  described  in  a  Chinese 
account  of  the  Triyastriiishas  heaven,  that  I  cannot  do  better 
than  bring  it  in  here  to  illustrate  the  whole  antgect,  "  In  the 
centre  of  the  Triyastriiishas  heaven,  is  the  city  of  Sakra,  called 
Sudarsana  ;  around  this  city,  are  the  abodes  of  the  Devas, 
arranged  in  a  circular  order.  There  are  four  parks,  viz.,  the 
Chariot  Park  for  driving  and  riding,  the  Park  for  athletes  or 
the  0\-mnasium,  the  Forest  Park  for  rustic  pleasures,  and  the 
Joy  Park,  where  the  Devaa  and  Devis  give  way  to  every  kind 
of  pleasurable  indulgence.  Each  of  these  parka  has  a  delight- 
fij  pleasure-bath  in  the  centre  of  it  ...  .  At  the  time  of 
being  bom  in  this  heaven,  a  fiower  is  produced  in  the  middle 
of  the  hand  of  one  of  tlie  Devla,  by  which  she  knows  that  a 
Deva  will  be  born.  Accordingly,  after  seven  days,  the  child 
is  bom.  He  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  divine  law,  and 
proceeding  to  the  middle  of  the  palace  selected  for  him,  he 
is  met  by  a  goddess,  who  welcomes  him,  and  serves  him.  At 
the  time  when  the  Devas  wish  to  go  out,  the  females  aur- 
round  them,  they  amuse  them  with  every  kind  of  music, 
they  wander  from  palace  to  palace,  they  partake  of  divine 
food  and  drink  heavenly  nectar,  whilst  the  women  afford 
tiiem  every  species  of  delight !     Every  palace  is  provided 
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with  precious  ornaments  of  gold,  silver,  lapis  lazuli,  etc.,  and 
each  has  a  lovely  park  and  precious  trees  belonging  to  it." 
Again,  the  same  work  has  the  following  description  of  the 
life  of  the  four  heavenly  kings  (chaturmahftrftjahs).  ''  When 
first  bom,  they  are  only  of  a  diminutive  size,  but  being  pro- 
vided with  vessels  fiill  of  divine  food,^  they  become  like  other 
Devas.  When  they  have  bathed  themselves,  they  lounge 
below  fragrant  trees,  which  bend  down  their  branches  to 
perfume  their  bodies.  They  then  repair  to  trees  that  provide 
them  with  clothes ;  to  the  adorning  trees,  to  the  music  trees, 
to  the  hair-dressing  trees;  tljiey  wander  from  one  to  the  other, 
partake  of  every  species  of  sensual  pleasure,  enter  delicious 
baths,  and  wander  from  palace  to  palace/'     (Fahkai-Uh-to.) 

These  descriptions  seem  to  tally  very  well  with  the  luzu* 
nous  scenes  on  the  pillars  alluded  to,  and  may  help  to  redeem 
the  credit  of  the  Buddhist  church-militant  from  the  slur  to 
which  these  representations  might  otherwise  subject  it. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  did  Buddhists  encourage  themselves 
by  hopes  of  such  joys  as  these  in  a  future  world  P  We  find 
the  following  quotation  in  the  Chinese  work  already  alluded 
to.  "The  Great  Agama  SAtra"  says,  "Whoever  practises 
the  moral  discipline  enjoined  by  Buddha,  even  though  he  be 
not  a  professed  disciple,  shall  be  bom  in  the  Triyastriiishas 
heaven."  The  Sfttra  of  good  rules  says,  "  Whatever  priest 
or  priestess  observes  the  250  rules  (viz.,  of  the  Pratim6ksha) 
shall  be  born  in  the  Triyastrinshas  heaven."  The  miscel- 
laneous Agama  (Samyukt&gama)  says,  "Whoever  bestows 
charity,  although  engaged  in  worldly  pursuits,  provided  he 
does  not  break  either  of  the  great  commandments,  after  death 
shall  be  bom  in  the  world  of  the  Devas."  Again,  it  is  said, 
"  If  any  man  observe  the  commandment  against  killing,  then 
he  is  born  in  the  heaven  of  the  four  great  kings ;  if  he 
neither  kills  nor  robs,  he  is  bom  in  the  Triyastrinshas 
heaven ;  if  he  neither  kills,  robs,  slanders  or  lusts,  he  is  bom 
in  the  Yama  heaven  ;  if  he  neither  kills,  robs,  slanders,  lusts, 
or  lies,  he  is  born  in  the  Tusita  heaven." 

From  those  extracts  (and  Burnouf,  Lotus,  219,  will  confirm 

*  Compare  the  result  of  the  food  ^jen  by  Thetis  to  the  infant  Phoibos  (Coxe, 
Mythology  of  tht  Aryan  Nations f  toI.  ii.  p.  22}. 
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them)  ve  gather  the  object  of  the  sculptures  before  us,  viz. 
to  remind  spectatora,  by  repreaentationB  (oculis  subjecla 
fidetibits),  of  the  reward  even  of  limited  obedience. 

The  upper  cotnpartment  of  the  left-hand  pillar  erideotlj 
alludes  to  the  descent  of  Buddha  from  the  TriyaBtriiishaa 
heaven,  on  the  beautiful  ladder  which  Sakra  and  Brahma 
provided  {Budilliutt  PUgrims,  p.  63,  etc.).  The  lowest  tablet 
of  this  face  of  the  pillar  may  be  intended  to  describe  the  joy 
of  the  followers  of  Buddha,  on  hia  return  from  the  thirty- 
threc-heavens.  They  are  therefore  paying  their  adoration 
to  the  Bacred  fig-tree. 

The  Dagoba  scene  on  the  inner  face  of  this  pillar  perhaps 
refers  to  the  Dagoba  erected  on  the  spot  where  Buddha 
alight«d  from  the  ladder  on  which  he  came  down  from 
heaven.  At  least,  Bigandet  notices  that  "  on  the  spot  where 
all  the  Buddhas  set  their  feet  when  coming  from  the  seat  of 
Tawadeinfha,  a  Dzedi  has  always  been  erected."  {Legend  of 
the  Burmese  Buddha,  p.  214). 

The  monkey  scene  below  this  (Plate  xivi._;fj.  2)  refers  to 
the  legend  of  the  monkeys,  who  took  the  p4tra  of  Buddha 
and  tilled  it  with  honey,  and  tien  brought  it  to  Buddha 
(Jul.  ii.  387). 

The  next  scene  {Plate  xxvi.  Fig.  1)  alludes,  I  think,  to  the 
honour  paid  to  Buddha  by  Brahma,  related  by  Fah-Hiaa 
(^Btiddkisl  Pilgriiits,  p.  125),  whilst  the  square  stone  in  the  rear 
may  refer  to  the  seat  which  Buddha  occupied  on  this  occasion. 

I  might  proceed,  if  space  allowed,  to  speak  of  the  sculp- 
toree  on  the  other  gateways ;  but  perhaps  enough  has  been 
aaid  to  establish  a  probability  that  these  scenes  are  really 
i^Mui- historical,  and  not  mere  inventions  or  meaningless 
grouping  of  figures  according  to  the  taste  of  the  donor  or 
the  artist  \  and  If  so,  they  serve  to  fix  a  date,  even  it  be  only 
an  approximate  one,  for  the  development  of  the  fables  to 
which  they  allude.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  refer  the  several 
records  of  the  adventures  of  Buddha  in  bis  early  career  to  a 
{wriod  at  least  not  later  than  the  Christian  era.  How  muoh 
h^fitre  this  we  cannot  say,  but  it  seems  likely  that  Dr.  Fer- 
gusson  is  correct  in  dating  many  of  the  scenes  from  about 
thfi  time  of  A.s6ka. 
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Art.  X. — Ancient  Inscriptions  Jrom  Mathura.    Tranfilated  by 

Professor  J.  Dowson. 

The  Inscriptions  which  are  the  subject  of  the  following 
observations  were  collected  by  General  Cunningham  at  Ma- 
thura,  in  the  execution  of  his  functions  as  Archaeological 
Surveyor  to  the  Government  of  India.  The  account  of  his 
visit  to  Mathura  is  given  in  his  report  for  the  season  1862-3. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  do  more  with  these  Inscriptions 
than  to  offer  decipherments  and  translations,  with  a  few 
remarks  upon  their  character  and  language.  General  Cun- 
ningham himself  will  sum  up  the  results  derivable  from 
them.  His  intimate  knowledge  of  Mathura  and  other  similar 
localities,  his  long  study  of  Indian  antiquities,  and  his 
acquaintance  with  the  coins  of  the  period  in  public  collec- 
tions and  in  his  own  private  collection,  will  enable  him  to  do 
this  much  more  effectually  than  I  could  hope  to  accomplish. 

The  Inscriptions  are  all  Buddhistical,  and,  like  Buddhist 
inscriptions  in  general,  they  commemorate  acts  of  pious 
devotion.  Some  of  them  contain  the  names  of  the  kings  in 
whose  reigns  or  to  whose  vihdras  the  gifts  were  made ;  and, 
what  is  of  more  importance,  they  give  the  dates  in  those  old 
Indian  numerals  which  have  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
study  and  controversy.  These  numerals,  although  pretty 
accurately  determined,  cannot  as  yet  be  said  to  be  decisively 
settled;  but  the  examples  which  the  present  Inscriptions 
supply  will  afford  much  help  to  that  desirable  object. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  Inscriptions,  those  containing  nu- 
merals being  of  the  chief  importance,  are  taken  together  first 
in  order.    The  numbers  correspond  with  those  on  the  Plates. 

1.  Inscription  on  Base  of  a  Pillar. 
San  X 1  Gri  ^  Di  ^   Mah&-reLjasya  E&j&tir&jasya  Deva- 
putrasya  Huvishkasya  Yih&re  d&nam  bhikshusya  Jtvakasya 
IJdeyanakasya  kumbhako   Q]»  Sarva-hita-sukham  bhavatu. 
Saghe  chaturdase. 
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Year  47  ;  eununer  season  4th  (month) ;  day  4th.  Gift  to 
the  vihiLra  of  the  great  king,  king  of  kings,  son  of  the  Gods, 
HifvisHKA  by  the  mendicant  Jlvaka  of  Udeyana.  Base  of 
column  25.  May  it  be  to  the  benefit,  welfare,  and  happi- 
nesa  of  all.  At  the  fourteenth  assembly. 
2.  Base  of  Pillar. 

D^nam   Devilasj-B   Dadhikamna-devi-kulikasya   San  X 1 
Gri  \  Divaea  Q  ft. 

Gift  of  Devila  of  the  family  of  Dadhikarnna-deyi.     Year 
47 ;  summer  season  4th  (month) ;  day  S5. 

Part  of  the  last  figure  is  defaced  so  that  the  unit  is  illegible. 
What  remains  seems  to  indicate  a  5. 


3.  Fragment.  Stone.  Ladder. 
This  Inscription  has  been  partially  cut  away  and  mutilated, 
the  stone  having  been  applied  to  a  new  purpose.  The  initial 
letters  of  the  word  Samvatsara  (year),  the  word  tiivane,  fol- 
lowed by  the  numeral  «>C  (10),  and  the  words  asi/a  pvrvraye, 
d&nam  bhikshum/a  huddha  sarrraaa  are  legible,  but  they  do 
not  yield  any  complete  meaning,  though  the  general  purport 
of  the  legend  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

4.  Itoug/i  Slab. 

Mabarfljaaya  R&j&tiriLjasya  Deva-putrasya  V4su-deTasya 
Somvatsara  X  ^  Varshamise-prathame  divaso  trisP  Asya 
purvraye  talekeyom  mahadatte  sayamkasya  vh  lenasya  kutta* 
mehe. 

In  the  44th  year  of  the  great  king,  king  of  kings,  son  of 
the  Gods,  V^u-deva,  on  the  30th  day  of  the  first  month  of 
the  rainy  season.     On  this  holy  day     .     ,     . 

This  record  is  incomplete,  and  nothing  can  be  made  out  of 
the  few  mutilated  words  at  the  end  of  the  tragment.  They 
apparently  contain  the  names  of  the  donors. 

5.  Base  qf  Pillar. 

Samvatsara  X 1  O"  =  Divaae  Ji  Aaya  purvvaye  dinam 
bhikshusya  Dharmma-devusya. 

Year  47 ;  summer  season  3rd  (month) ;  day  5.  Gift  on 
this  holy  occasion  of  the  mendicant  priest  Dhanmna  deva. 
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6.  Pedestal  of  Statue. 

,    .    .    .    Mah&r&jasya  Y&sa-deyasya  San  (i)^  Ori  =: 

ec  C^    Etasja  piiryya je  senasya  tu  dattasu  yag^  cha  yrita 

cha  tanyabhadraka  Apii  maya  bhada  8angha-pratim&. 

(In  the  reign)  of  Mah&-rftjft  Y&su-deya,  year  83 ;  sommer 
season  2nd  (month) ;  day  16.  (Gift)  of  an  image  on  this 
holy  occasion  by  Sena  P  P  P 

7.  Fragment. 

Dattastambha  ^d  ^  San  Xl  Va  j-  Dioo. 
Presented,  pillar  126.    Year  47  ;  rainy  season  4ih  (month)  ; 
day  11. 

8.  Pedestal  of  a  Standing  Figure  of  Buddha. 

1.  Samyatsare  sato  panchatrisottaratame  135  Pushya-mftse 
divase  vimshati  20.     Deyadharm&yam  vih&rasya. 

2.  de  T&y&.  Yadatra-pnnyam  tad  bhayatn  m&tftpitroh 
saryya-satwat&n  cha  Anuttara-jna-s&ptaye. 

3.  Saubh&gyam  pratirupatd  guna  cha  vikirtti  pattakshayah 
Sundaratft  Tibhdya-bhdya  snkha-phal&ni     .    .     . 

4.  Astasth&ni.     ... 

In  the  year  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  (135),  ^  ji[  /i,  on 

the  twentieth  (20)  day  of  the  month  Pushya.  This  votive 
offering  to  the  Yih&r.  May  the  pious  action  here  performed 
tend  to  the  welfare  of  my  parents  and  all.  For  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  irrefragable  doctrine. 

This  inscription  is  of  a  later  date,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  series,  as  it  gives  the  date  in  words  as  well 
as  in  figures.  The  name  of  the  reigning  monarch  is  not 
recorded.  The  inscription  is  imperfect,  but,  fortunately,  the 
defective  portion  is  apparently  of  no  importance,  as  what  is 
left  of  it  consists  only  of  pious  aspirations.  The  sentence  in 
the  second  line,  which  clearly  reads  "  anuttara'jnd-adptaye^^* 
is  inaccurate.  Its  correct  wording  will  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing inscription,  but  more  clearly  still  in  No.  18.  It  is  a 
prayer  for  the  atdpti,  that  is,  the  acquisition,  or,  as  probably 
here  meant,  the  spread  of  the  "  anuttarO'jndna."  Jndna,  or 
knowledge,  may  be  translated  as  doctrine.    Anuttara  admits 
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of  two  interpretaHoDS,  being  either  that  which  cannot  be 
excelled,  or  that  which  cannot  be  answered. 

9.   Well  at  the  KnUra. 

Deya-dhann&yam  ToBa-vihSre  S&kya-bhikshnnjalca  yana 
ya  Yad  atra  punyam  tad  bhavatn  8arvasatwat4m  Anuttara- 
jn&nfivaptaye,     Samvataarah  2H0. 

This  is  a  votive  offering  to  the  Yasi-vihara  by  the  mendi- 
cant pricet  of  S&kya May  this  virtuous  action 

tend  to  the  general  good.     For  the  acquieition  of  the  irre- 
fragable doctrine. 

There  ib  a  faint  mark  follon'ing  the  figures  280,  which 
may,  perhaps,  be  the  remains  of  the  numeral  1 ;  making  the 
date  281. 

10.  Base  of  Pillar. 

D&nam  bhikehuaya  Buddha-d&sasya  Sangha-moitrasade 
vihSire.     Sa(m)panchatr!sasya  Bat&  rahpetraivvasyavyosya. 

Gift  of  the  mendicant  priest  Buddha-d&sa  to  the  Sangha- 
maitrasoda  vihara.     In  the  year  35  ?  hundred  ?  P 

The  values  of  most  of  the  old  Indian  numerals  have  been 
settled  by  the  researches  of  Mr,  Thomas,  Bhiu  D4ji,  and 
others.  I  lay  no  claim  to  the  discovery  of  any  of  those  now 
given,  for  the  values  of  all  wore  marked  on  the  impressions 
whea  I  received  them  from  the  hands  of  Gen.  Cunningham. 
Theae  Mathura  Inscriptions  confirm  several  of  the  values 
previously  assigned,  and  they  furnish  some  new  and  some 
varying  forms.     Tho  following  are  the  numerals  hero  found  : 

3  =  11  '^- 

4  H  f  20  e 
6  ]»  A  m  ^ 

6  t  6  40  X 

7  1  80  U) 

10  oc  100  "^  2 

The  second  form  of  the  5  is  slightly  variant.  The  plain 
cross  for  the  -10  is  new,  but  it  is  a  simpler  form  of  the  figure 
given  by  BMa  D4ji.     The  figure  for  30  is  more  elaborate 
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tlian  the  form  hitherto  diaoovered,  and  so  is  the  figure  for  100 
used  in  the  same  inscription.  In  &ct,  the  figures  for  100, 
SO,  and  5  used  in  this  inscription  would  have  heen  doubtful  if 
the  yalue  of  them  had  not  also  been  expressed  in  words. 

The  remaining  inscriptions  are  of  less  interest^  and  several 
of  them  are  not  given  in  the  Plates.  I  append  translitera- 
tions and  translations  so  &r  as  they  are  intelligible. 

11.  Base  of  Pillar. 

D&nam  bhikshusya  Buddha-ghoshasya  phala    .... 
GKft  of  the  mendicant  priest  Buddha  ghoshay  the  firuit. 

12.  Saw  and  Plinth  of  Pillar. 

D&nam  Yasu-mihira-putrasya  putra  madesa    .     .     . 

GKft  of    .     .     .     son  of  Yasu  mihira. 

D&nam  Yiswa-devakasya  Yasu-mihirasya  Sinha  putr  .  . 
Imena  deviddharma  parity&. 

GKft  of  Yiswa  devaka  Yasu-mihira    .     .     . 

The  eye  copy  makes  the  name  Yasu-deva  to  differ  slightly 
in  the  two  legends,  but  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  con- 
sidering it  to  be  the  same. 

13.  Base  of  Pillar. 

.  .  .  .  Mihirasya  Sinha  putra  .  .  .  Deva  dharma 
pu    .     .     . 

.     .     .     of  Mihira,  son  of  Sinha    .     .     . 

This  again  contains  the  name  of  the  same  donor  as  the  two 
preceding  legends,  but  altogether  the  portions  legible  do  not 
furnish  a  complete  version. 

14.  Base  of  Pillar. 

D&nam  bhikshusyaBuddha-rakshitasyaS&kyabhikshusya  sa 
Oift  of  the  mendicant  priest  Buddha-rakshita,     .     .     the 
mendicant  priest  of  S&kya     .     .     . 

15.  Base. 
D^nam  Sangha     .     .     . 

Gift  of  Sangha    .     .     . 

16.  Base. 

D&nam  Sangha-pravirasya  pu    .     .     . 
Gift  of  Sangha-pravira  son    .     .     .     ' 
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17.  Base. 

Dftnam  bhikshusya  Buddha-rakshitasya  cha  blukshusya  .  . 
GKft  of  the  mendicant  priest  Baddha-rakBhita^  and  of  the 
mendicant  priest    .    •    . 

18.  Square  Pedestal  of  Statue. 

Deya-dharmo  yam  Sftkya-bhikshor  Bhadatta  Brahma- 
somasya.  Yad  atra  punyam  tad  bhayatu  sarwa-satw&n&m. 
Anuttara-jn&n&v&ptaye. 

The  votive  offering  of  Bhadatta  Brahma-soma,  mendicant 
priest  of  S&kya.  May  the  pious  act  here  performed  be  to 
the  benefit  of  all.  For  the  acquisition  of  the  irrefragable 
doctrine. 

19.  Pedestal  of  Small  Statue. 

Deya-dharmo  yam  ScLkya-bhikshor  Dharma  dAsasya.  Yad 
atra  punyam    .     .     .     sarva-satwatftn&m  cha. 

Yotive  offering  of  the  mendicant  priest  of  S&kya,  Dharma- 
deva.    May  this  pious  act,  etc.,  etc. 

20.  Small  Stupa. 

.     .     .     nas&  puy&ye  Suranasya  d&nam. 
Gift  of  Surana. 

21.  Base  of  Pillar. 

D&nam  Sangha-sthavirasya  Bhadatta. 
Oifb  of  the  Sthavira  Bhadatta. 

22.  Base  of  Pillar. 

.     •     .     dandi  Sangha-deva  Singha-ghuta  Dharma-priya 
Sangha-mitra  Dharma-priya. 
A  mere  string  of  names. 

23.  Base  of  Pillar. 

Ayam  kumbhako  d&nam  bhikshun&m  Suriyasya  Buddha- 
rakshitasya  cha  prahanik&n&m  ...  ye  dharmma  parit- 
y&gata  sarwa  ba  prahanik&n&m  Ar&tya  bhaktin&m  ye  bha- 
vatu 

This  base  of  a  column  is  the  gift  of  the  mendicant  priests, 
of  Suriya  and  Buddha-rakshita,  and  of  the  prahanikas  P  P  P 
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24.  Pedestal  of  Small  Statue. 

(De)]ra-dhanno  yam  S&kya-bhikshoh  Sanghaprakshitasya. 
Yad  atra  punyam  tad  bhayatu.    •    .    • 

Yotive  offering  of  Sangha-rakshita,  mendioant  priest  of 
S&kya.    May  this  pious  act,  etc.,  etc. 

25.  Back  o/SmaU  Statue  of  Buddha. 

•    .    .    Bhagavato  Sakya-mii]iis}ra    •    •    .    masare  TihAie 
dasapra.    .     .    . 
Of  the  holy  Sakya  muni    •     .     .    masara  vih&ra. 

26.  Statue  of  Buddha. 

.  •  .  prathitam  yasa  g^asy&gra  saryvottamasya  Dhar- 
mftsokena  bhaktyft  pratikriti  .  .  .  (Yi)h&re  pratim& 
pratiksbftpitd.  Yad  atra  punyam  tad  astu  mftta-pitror  bhr&- 
trin&m.    ... 

.  .  .  gift  of  an  image  to  the  Yih&ra  by  the  deyotee 
Dhannftsoka.  .  .  .  May  the  pious  act  thus  peribrmed 
conduce  to  the  welfare  of  my  parents  and  brothers. 

27.  Base  of  Pillar. 
.     .     .    bbikshu  Sudatta  Subbaga  Sangha  cha.     .     .     . 
This  is  yery  indistinct  and  incomplete. 

28.  Large  Slab. 

These  contain  many  names,  and  are  so  damaged  that  no 
connected  sense  can  be  made  out.  The  words  vihdre  kaka- 
tikdndm,  in  the  vih&ra  of  the  Kakatikas ;  and  Sangha  pra- 
kirtahi  vyavdhdre  hi  upathdpitdye  can  be  read. 

29. 

This  inscription  is  unfortunately  imperfect.  The  stone 
upon  which  it  was  graven  seems  to  have  been  very  cleanly 
cut  through,  and  the  first  part  of  it  carried  off.  There  can 
be  no  certainty  as  to  how  much  has  thus  been  lost,  but  pro- 
bably very  little.     The  following  is  a  transcription  : — 

.  .  .  Bw&misya  mah&-kshatrapasya  Sftnd&sasya  Gaja- 
varena  Brahmanena  Sangrava*sagotrena. 

.  .  .  rani.  Im&  j&yamada  pushkaranain&m  paschim& 
pushkaranim  udap&no  ftr&mo  stambhah. 
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Part  of  tbe  inscriptioii  being  lost,  it  is  not  possible  to  give 
It  tntnelntioii,  but  iU  general  meaning  ia  sufficiently  manifest. 
It  wcords  (a  gift)  by  the  brahman  Gaja-varena  of  the  8an- 
grava  gotxa  in  the  time  of  the  great  Satrap  S&ndika,  (lieu- 
tenant) of  the  lord  paramount  (sicdwii).  .  ,  ,  The  gift 
appears  to  hove  conMiBt«d  of  tanks  called  Jftya-mada,  a 
vestem  tank,  a  well,  a  garden,  a  pillar ;  but  in  the  absence 
of  a  verb  no  definite  meaning  can  be  attached  to  the  words. 
The  absence  of  this  part  ol'  the  inscription  ia  of  no  consequence, 
but  it  would  be  intereeting  to  see  who  waa  the  girdmi  or  lord 
paramount  of  the  Satrap  S&nd&sa. 

The  language  of  all  the  inscriptions  ia  Sanskrit,  not  Pftli, 
but  it  ehowB  some  interesting  deviations  from  tho  classical 
forms.  For  RajidhirAja  we  find  Rajfitiraja,  but  this  may  be 
an  unusual  though  legitimate  form,  the  preposition  ati  being 
used  instead  of  the  commoner  fid/)i.  The  word  hkikshu  in  a 
few  instances  has  its  proper  genitive  form  hhikslioh,  but  it 
generally  appears  as  "  bhikshusya"  following  the  declension 
of  the  much  more  numerous  class  of  nouns  in  a.  Muni,  in 
the  only  instance  in  which  it  appears,  has  similarly  the 
genitive  "  munUf/a,"  instead  of  the  proper  form  munch.  The 
word  rih&rf.  appears  in  the  locative  form  where  the  dative 
might  be  expectod,  showing  a  leaning  to  the  Prakrits,  which 
reject  the  dative. 

The  soajsons  of  the  year  are  used  for  the  purposes  of  dates. 
Some  instances  of  this  use  are  given  by  BhAu  DajJ  from  the 
Western  Caves.  These  inscriptions  show  that  the  division  of 
the  year  into  three  seasons  was  the  one  employed. 


PS. — Some  months  aft«r  the  preceding  notes  had  been 
read  before  the  Society,  I  received  from  B&bfi  Rajeudra  Xa\. 
B  copy  of  a  paper  on  several  of  the  same  Inscriptions  which 
he  published  in  No,  II,  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Itengol  for  1870.  His  Essay  and  mine,  therefore,  repre- 
sent two  entirely  independent  investigations  of  the  same 
set  of  InBcriptions,  As  the  Babil's  paper  arrived  before 
this  hud  been  set  up  in  type,  I  take  the  opportunity  of 
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making  a  few  remarks  upon  some  parts  of  it,  whicli  seem 
open  to  objection. 

The  translations  of  the  Inscriptions  are  generally  in  ac- 
cordance, but  there  are  seyeral  important  points  of  difference. 
I  have  weighed  the  B&bii's  readings  very  carefully  and  can- 
didly, but  in  no  case  have  I  felt  constrained  to  surrender  my 
own  versions. 

General  Cunningham  in  his  note  following  this  has  re- 
marked upon  the  B&b&'s  very  incorrect  rendering  of  the 
numerals,  which  are  the  most  yaluable  portions  of  the  In- 
scriptions. I  may  say  at  once  that  I  give  up  the  Bibii's 
renderings  as  beyond  my  understanding.  The  *'  40th  day  of 
the  year  59,"  and  "the  80th  day  of  the  year  59,"  are  forms 
of  dates  which  are  new  to  me,  and  for  which  I  can  find  no 
warrant  in  the  Inscriptions.  Though  the  B&b&  shows  that 
he  is  acquainted  with  Bhftu  Dajt's  investigations  of  the  In- 
scriptions in  the  Western  Caves,  where  the  Seasons  of  the 
Year  are  employed  in  the  dates,  he  has  failed  to  perceive  that 
the  same  custom  is  observed  in  these  Inscriptions.  So,  the 
following  difficulty  is  eucountered.  The  word  varsha  means 
both  j/ear  and  raint/  season,  but  the  applicability  of  the  latter 
sense  not  having  been  seen,  the  Bkhii  explains  the  sentence 
in  which  it  occurs,  and  which  begins  with  the  distinct  word 
samvatsara  (year),  by  saying  varsha  "  is  used  very  much  in 
the  same  way  as  if  a  man  were  to  say  '  in  the  year  44  Anno 
Domini.'  " 

Another  reading  of  the  B&b&'s  is  most  important  if  it  could 
be  substantiated.  He  reads  in  one  Inscription  the  date 
"  140th  Saka  year,"  and  thereupon  proceeds  to  argue  that 
the  Saka  was  the  era  employed.  If  this  could  be  proved,  it 
would  have  a  most  important  bearing  on  Hindu  Chronology. 
I  failed  to  perceive  either  the  word  or  the  figures  in  the 
paper  impression  of  the  inscription ;  and  on  referring  to  the 
B«Lb(i's  engraving,  I  find  the  word  which  he  reads  Saka,  to 
be  written  with  the  dental  s  (^),  not,  as  it  ought  to  be,  with 
the  palatal  s  (II).  This  is  fatal  to  his  reading.  Further,  the 
word  80  read  follows  the  word  ddnam,  intervening  between 
that  and  what  is  evidently  part  of  the  donor's  name.     No 
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date  could  be  inserted  in  suoh  a  position.  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  these  obscure  letters  are  parts  of  the  donor's 
name  or  title. 

The  B&bCi,  while  stating  the  inscriptions  on  the  pillars  to 
h«i  records  of  gifts,  raises  the  question  "  whether  in  the  case 
of  inscriptions,  recording  gifts  (ddna)  without  specifying  their 
natnre,  they  are  to  be  taken  as  mere  records  of  gifts,  or  of  the 
gift  of  the  objects  on  which  they  occur."  He  then  goes  on  to 
iay,  "Gen,  Cunningham  is  in  favour  of  the  latter  alternative.  . 
^ere  is  generally,  however,  no  pronoun  of  any  kind  in  such 
inscriptions  to  fix  such  a  meaning,  and  it  often  happens,  that 
s  single  bar  of  a  railing  records  two  or  three  or  more  gifta 
of  a  different  date,  each  in  the  usual  form  of  gifts  of  so  and 
80."  He  then  notices  the  Inscription  No.  12,  in  which  the 
inscription  on  the  base  says.  Gift  of  so  and  so,  and  that  on 
the  plinth.  Gift  of  some  one  else.  A  single  railing  bearing 
records  of  several  gifts  of  different  dates  has  never  come 
nndtr  my  notice ;  but,  dealing  with  the  Inscriptions  before  us, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  two  persons,  naturally  or 
epiritually  related,  might  not  agree  to  contribute  separate 
parts  of  a  column.  The  B4bft's  reoding  of  this  short  inscrip- 
tion is  rather  different  from  mine.  I  find  that  the  two 
donors  are  connected  by  a  common  patronymic  Vaau-mihira. 
What  can  the  words  "  Gift  of,"  inscribed  upon  a  pillar  or 
anything  else,  mean,  unless  it  be  that  the  object  so  inscribed 
is  the  thing  given  P  If  we  find  a  stained  window  inscribed 
"  Gift  of  — ,"  do  we  understand  that  something  else  was 
given,  not  the  window?  It  might  have  been  convenient  to 
make  records  of  gifts  on  pillars,  railings,  or  other  conspicuous 
objects ;  but,  unless  the  object  inscribed  were  the  one  pre- 
sented, some  mention  would  undoubtedly  have  been  made  of 
what  the  gift  really  was.  The  earliest  researches  of  Prinsep 
showed  the  gift  of  a  pillar  to  be  a  favourite  act  of  Buddhist 
devotion,  and  two  of  these  Inscriptions  (1  and  23)  distinctly 
state  the  base  of  the  pillar  to  have  been  the  donation.  The 
Bftbft  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  that  the  word  kumbkn  or 
kumbha/ra,^  has  "  base  of  a  pillar"  among  its  other  meanings ; 
■  See  BothliDgk  and  Rotb. 
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•nd  io  in  Infcriptkm  Ka  1,  he  has  raid  hmhkah  25  (baae 
of  pilkr  26)  M  kumbhaka-saf^fna,  which  he  tnmalates  ''  hresth 
•luipondod/'  and  applies  it  as  an  epithet  to  the  donor. 

To  the  Inscriptions  from  Mathnra  the  Bibii  has  added 
one  obtained  by  General  Conningham  from  SAhet  MAhei 
which  place  the  General  identifies  with  the  l^vasti  of  the 
Doddhist  records.  This  Inscription  General  Gmmingham 
has  introduced  at  the  end  of  Plate  in.,  and  I  now  proceed 
t()  offer  a  transcription  and  a  suggestiye  translation.  B&bft 
lUjondra  has  done  the  same  before  me,  and  we  agree  in  some 
ffOTiU ;  but  as  he  considers  the  '*  document  very  puzzling/' 
and  **  the  translation  a  mere  guess/'  I  refrain  from  quoting 
his  vomion.  General  Cunningham  himself,  in  his  Repoit, 
gavo  Headings  of  the  names  and  other  portions  of  the  In- 
scription, including  the  name  of  Sr&vasti  in  the  second  line. 

•  •  .  .  Ktaye  purvaye  bhikshusya  Pushpa  .  .  .  sya 
Hmldhyft  Milurusya  bhikshusya  Bapusya  Trepitakasya  d&nanu 
UnddhiMitwo  ohfttram  dAnosru  sftvastiye  bhagavato  chankame. 
Ktmuinlm  ku(iyo  Achayy&no  sarvasti  dinam  parigrahe. 

Nu(«h  is  the  transliteration  of  the  Inscription  as  it  ap- 
\\^>\^\%  ill  the  ongraving.  The  commencement  is  wanting, 
Imt  thoro  arc  truces  of  figures,  one  of  which  seems  to  be 
10.  1  liuvo  not  ]iad  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  imprea- 
nidii,  or  i(.  in  {Missiblo  I  might  have  detected  some  rudimen- 
tury  Ni^nN  which  would  justify  the  reading  of  Bodhisatwo 
luNtHMl  of  Ihuldhisatwo  and  Sr&vasti  instead  of  S&vasti,  etc. 
^V\w  ouKnivinpf  is  much  superior  to  that  accompanying  B&b(l 
JUJ4in(lm  N  ptt|wr,  but  the  letters  in  italics  remain  uncertain 
uHor  a  (H)iu|>urison  of  both.  In  the  B&b(i's  copy  an  addi- 
tiouitl  h^ttor  ta  u|)|Hnirs  between  sarrasii  and  dinam, 

I  um  uuuhU>  to  extract  any  continuous  sense  out  of  this 
h^lTiMul,  'I1iu  first  )mrt  rtHX>rds  the  fact  of  the  statue  being 
I  ho  If  ill  of  tlio  nuMuliounts — Mihira  and  Bapu  Trepitaka. 
AhiM'  thin  TolhiNvs  tlu>  wortl  lUuUihiMUco  for  Bodhisafwa,  and 
thit  wnhl  i*^^i)/r(i^,  diiKUplo  in  the  u(H)usative  cose.  There  is 
tin  vorh,  hoNvityoi',  U\  ^tvoru  this  uoeusative,  and  so  the  dot 
n>|ii«tmthlhi^  it  luuy  (MmMthly  U>  an  accidental  addition. 
Nn^l'  iHMMnn  H  th>uht(\(l  wohl,  thou  ^dixiiftiye  bhagavato  chan- 


kamv.  This  may  mean  that  the  donors  were  disciples  of  the 
hotihkaltca,  and  their  donation  was  made  to  the  holy  chan- 
katna,  whatever  that  was,  at  Sr&vasti.  In  the  following  line, 
koanmba-kiitiye,  may  be  translated  as  "  to  the  flowery  dwell- 
ing," which  is  probably  the  name  of  the  temple.  This  last 
sentence  probably  means,  "  For  the  regular  use  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  dehdrya  (teacher)  at  the  Kosumba-kuti." 

The  language  of  this  Inscription  bears  strong  signs  of  the 
transition  &om  Sanskrit  to  F41i.  The  compound  letters  of 
the  Sanskrit  keep  their  place,  but  besides  the  genitive 
hhikskmya,  we  have  saiiCQ  and  bkagamto  followed  by  a  hard 
consonant,  and  the  dative  forms  sAvattii/e  and  kutiije. 


Ifote  on  f/w  preceding  Mathura  Inscriptions. — By  Major- General 

A.  CCNNINGHAM. 

The  circumstances  under  which  these  inscriptions  were 
discovered  are  detailed  in  my  Archaixilogical  Keport  for 
1862-3,  par.  159-184. 

Professor  Dowson's  translations  were  handed  over  to  me  in 
the  end  of  April  last,  and  I  read  them  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  on  the  5th  of  July,  just  four  months 
before  the  receipt  of  B4bu  RdjendraUl's  translations,  which 
appeared  in  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal  for  1870, 
p.  117-130.  But  the  B&bu's  translations  are  confined  to  the 
inscriptions  which  I  first  made  known  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Bayley 
in  November  or  December,  1860,  by  the  copies  which  are 
BOW  engraved  in  the  Bengal  Journal.  Mr.  Bayley  visited 
Mathuru  early  in  April,  1861,  and  made  independent  copies 
of  most  of  these  inscriptions;  and  in  1863  a  considerable 
number  of  the  inscribed  stones  were  forwarded  to  Calcutta, 
wtiere  BAbu  Rftjendra  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  them 
at  leisure.  The  B4bu  mentions  that  the  inscriptions  which 
he  has  translated  are  taken  from  my  transcripts,  "  with  such 
c«Tections  and  emendations  as  a  car^il  examination  of  the 
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ffrigiml  sad  ttanagurmm.  widi  Mr.  Bajrlejr'ft  twawrripto  would 
VHfTMii.^  As  ft  liiigle  nw<  if  ■  of  die  aiteie  of  die  oor- 
w^Amm  nA  enendatioiis  effwted  liy  Bftlim  Biji'mlii,  after 
dm  «0f«f ol  eiOTrwnntioii  of  nqr  tniiKz^te»  I  need  onty  vefiar 
<//  ikyt  firvl  interqilioii,  in  idddi  die  tovqI  k  in  F4^ii£»i4^ 
und  die  eompoimd  letter  jyn  in  IkiUkm^f^  bodi  of  iHiich 
wei^  ttecidentall J  omitted  in  my  honied  liueci^  aent  to 
Mr  WfKyXtf^f  are  alio  omitted  in  die  preaeot  OJcirtfai  tian- 
$teriyif  wbsefa  die  B4ba  piofeBBea  to  haTe  oomeeted  and 
MmftuhA  trmn  the  originaL  The  only  altendon  whieh  he 
}uM  mado  in  in  the  final  letter  s,  whieh  he  haa  dianged 
Up  tf  nlHunxgh  he  reada  it  as  f. 

T\m  VhiUm  ot  these  inscriptionBy  which  aooompany  the 
(ifMKffii  translations  by  Professor  Dowson,  haTe  beoi  le- 
AutHid  \fy  photography  from  paper-impressionB  of  the  oiigi- 
tials.  Atxiut  ono-half  of  these  inscriptions^  including  seyeral 
of  iUti  uumi  important,  were  discovered  by  me  in  1862  and 
INOA,  and  wore  unknown  to  B&bu  £&jendra«  Amongst  these 
imw  iiiMtriptioiiN  is  one  (No.  YI.)  of  Mdhar^'a  Vdsudeva, 
iUUnl  it)  tho  year  83 ;  the  previously  discovered  inscripti(m  of 
tliii  HtiUiii  king  (No.  IV.)  being  dated  in  the  year  44.  No.  Viil. 
iiiM;ri|>tion  is  of  special  value,  as  the  date,  165  Samvat,  is 
givmi  in  writing  as  well  as  in  figures.  No.  XXIX.,  which  is 
thn  liurliost  inscription  yet  found  at  Mathura,  belongs  to  a 
Htttrap  named  tianddfa,  of  whom  I  possess  several  coins. 
Iliis  inscription  is  probably  as  early  as  b.c.  100.  Inscrip- 
tions XXX.  and  XXXI.  are  simply  the  numbers  118  and  127. 

In  the  translations  of  these  inscriptions.  Professor  Dowson 
has  adopted,  without  a  single  alteration,  the  whole  of  my 
readings  of  the  dates,  which  I  communicated  to  him  at  the 
r(M)mM  of  tlie  lloyal  Asiatic  Society,  where  I  met  him  by 
iip|N)ininient,  for  the  purpose  of  making  over  the  paper- 
inipreMwionN  of  tlio  inscriptions.  My  readings  of  the  dates 
hiul  long  bc»fore  boon  notod  on  these  impressions.  I  mention 
thin  fiic!l  iHHMiUMo,  at  the  end  of  the  translations.  Professor 
DoWMtMi  uUiUm  that  the  values  of  most  of  the  old  Indian 
niUHMmlN  liuve  InMin  settled  by  the  researches  of  Mr.  Thomas, 
Uh4u  Diijt,  and  others.    Of  how  little  assistance  this  ''  settle^ 
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ment"  of  the  numerals  has  been  in  the  case  of  tlie  Mathora 
inscriptiona,  may  be  seen  on  comparing  B&bu  lUjendra's 
readings  of  the  dates  with  my  readings  now  given  by  Pro- 
fusaor  Dowson. 

I  do  not  presume  to  offer  any  verbal  criticism  on  the 
translations  of  these  two  well-known  scholars ;  but  I  may 
note  a  single  misreading  into  which  both  of  them  have 
fallen.  It  is  in  the  last  word  of  No.  I.  inscription,  which 
should  be  c/iaiur-difc,  "  in  the  four  quarters,"  and  not  ckatur- 
dasc,  "the  fourteenth." 

Unfortunately,  I  am  so  pressed  for  time  by  my  approach- 
ing; departure  for  India,  that  I  cannot  do  more  than  offer  a 
few  words  on  the  historical  importaneo  of  these  inscriptions. 
In  No,  I,  we  find  that  Mathura  possessed  a  ViMra  of  tlie 
great  king  Satishka,  whose  name  is  also  found  in  the  Aryan 
I'ali  inscription  of  Wardak,  near  Ghazni,  and  who  is  no 
doubt  the  Hufhkn  of  the  Rajatarangini  and  the  Ooerki-  of  the 
Indo-Scythian  coins.  In  this  inscription  therefore  we  have 
proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Chinese  accounts  of  the  Turushka 
Indo- Scythians,  that  they  had  conquered  the  whole  of 
Northern  India.  Nob.  IV.  and  Yl.  belong  to  king  V&su- 
deva,  who  takes  the  title  of  Det>a-pulra,  which  is  given  to 
Kanishka  in  the  Bahawalpur  Tope  inscription.  His  dates  of 
44  and  83  show  that  ho  enjoyed  a  long  reign,  which  we 
;lesm  also  from  the  abundance  of  his  coins.  The  name  is 
itten  BAZO-^BO  in  corrupt  Greek  both  on  the  gold  and 
'ixjpper  coins,  and  this  reading  is  confirmed  by  a  few  of  the 
gold  coins  which  also  bear  a  part  of  his  name  in  Sanskrit 
characters,  Vdsu,  written  perpendicularly,  as  on  the  well- 
known  coins  of  the  Guptas.  From  the  pure  Hindu  name  of 
VdmulttM,  we  might  suppose  tbat  he  was  a  Hindu ;  but  as 
the  coins  give  him  the  well-known  tribal  title  of  Korano, 
which  was  borne  both  by  Kanishka  or  Xanerke,  and  by 
nuvishka  or  Hoerke,  it  seems  certain  that  Vasu-deva,  in 
Bpitc  of  his  pure  Indian  name,  must  have  been  on  ludo- 
Scythian.  If  so,  may  we  not  suppose  that  the  descendants 
of  the  ludo-Scytliians  gradually  became  Indianized,  and  that 
they  must  now  be  sought  for  amongst  some  of  the  inferior 
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Art.  XI. — Specimen  of  a  TransUilxan  of  the  j4di  GraiitA, 
By  Dr.  Ernbst  Trumpp. 

]»  ofTering;  to  the  learoed  public  a  specimen  of  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Adi  Granth  (or  first  holy  book  of  tlie  Sikhs), 
we  premise  a  few  wonls  on  tlie  laiigiingn  in  which  that 
work  is  composed,  as  hitlicrto  wrong  notions  have  been 
entertained  on  this  point.  The  langiia^^e  of  the  Adi  Granth  is 
not  the  oUHindi,  as  lias  been  recently  stated,  if  the  old  Hind! 
(if  it  may  be  called  so)  is  taken  identical  with  the  HUtdiii, 
the  language  of  the  middle  age  of  India,  from  which  the 
present  Hindi  has  sprung,  and  which  is  now  nearly  extinct. 
Even  the  learned  Garcin  de  Tassy  was  of  opinion  that  the 
Adi  Granth  was  written  in  Hi/idm,'  but  he  had  apparently 
not  pcud  any  attention  to  the  study  of  this  work,  and  hie 
statement  can,  therefore,  be  only  a  surmise. 

The  language  in  which  the  Adi  Granth  is  composed  we 
would  propose  to  call  the  old  Gttrmiikhi.ior  it  is  in  reality  the 
mother  of  tile  7no(/ern  Gurmuliht,a.nA  it  differs  as  much  from 
theJBindul  (the  term  "old  Hindi" n-e  will  discard, to  avoid 
misconceptions)  as  the  modem  GurmukhJ  differs  from  the 
Hindi.  It  is  true  there  is  a  close  relationship  between  the 
old  Gurmukh!  and  the  Hindul,  especially  in  the  nomencla- 
ture; but  the  grammatical  forms,  on  the  other  hand,  differ 
ftO  much,  that  they  can  hardly  be  identified,  as  little  as  the 
modem  Gurmukh!  can  be  classed  under  the  Hindi.  We 
win  not  enter  into  details  here  to  prove  our  assertion ;  for 

'  Garcin  de  Tnu; :  Rudiiucats  dc  la  luii^^uu  Hiudoui,  p.  4.  iii)t«  a. 
TOL.  T. — [nbw  (MIM.]  U 
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every  one  who  has  read  the  Hindu!  compositions;  as  con- 
tained in  Garcin  de  Tassy's  ^^  Chrestomathie  Hindie  et 
Hindouicy^  will  perceive  at  once  the  diflference.  We  will 
only  adduce  a  few  striking  points  of  diflference  between  the 
old  Gurmukht  and  the  Hindu!:  The  old  Gurmukh!  has 
a  regular  Passive  voice  (like  the  Sindh!),  the  Hindu!  only 
the  compound  Passive  voice;  the  whole  conjugation  of 
the  old  Gurmukh!  diflTers  considerably  from  that  of  the 
Hindu! ;  the  old  Gurmukh!  uses  pronominal  suffixes  with 
the  verbs/  especially  the  past  participle,  which  is  quite 
unknown  in  Hindu!,  but  current  in  Sindh!.  As  regards  the 
declensional  process,  the  old  Gurmukh!  has,  like  the  Sindhi, 
a  regular  Locative^  AhlaiivCy  and  Instrumentat  (plur.)  case, 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  Hindu!.  Besides  the  (adjec- 
tival) Genitive  case  sign  iirr,  ^>  etc.,  we  find  already  the 
modeiii  Gurmukh!  form  ^,  ^.  The  idiom  which  stands 
nearest  the  old  Gurmukh!  is  not  the  Hindu!,  but  the  Sindh! ; 
in  fact,  without  a  knowledge  of  Sindh!  the  old  Gurmukh! 
cannot  be  understood  at  all.  We  allow  that  also  specific 
Hindu!  forms  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Adi  Granth ;  but  we 
have  no  doubt  that  such  like  forms  point  to  a  later  origin, 
and  are  to  be  considered  as  interpolations.  The  matter  is 
quite  diflFerent  with  the  DasvS  pdtsdh  kd  granthy  the  com- 
position of  Govind  Singh ;  this  work  is  (with  the  exception 
of  the  Persian  portion)  written  altogether  in  Hindu!.  The 
language  of  the  Adi  Granth  is  now  totally  antiquated,  and 
may  be  considered  as  deady  for  the  Sikhs  themselves,  when 
quoting  a  passage  from  the  Adi  Granth,  add  a  regular  trans- 
lation.' 

*  And  even  with  nouns;  examples  of  this  kind  are  even  foand  in  the 
M88.  of  the  Adi  Granth. 

'  Very  important  in  this  respect  is  the  work  printed  at  Ladihft^ 
(Loodiana),  a.d.  1868,  and  composed  hy  Pa^fit  Sardh&  R&ma,  under  the 
title  f^l^l  ^  '^T^  Tt  f^rf^T^^  history  of  the  Sikh  power.  It  gives 
various  passages  from  the  Adi  Oranth,  with  a  translation,  from  which 
we  may  see  that  even  the  learned  Sikhs  frequently  misinterpret  the 
words  of  the  Adi  Granth,  and  are  not  always  sure  of  the  meaning  of 
difficult  words  and  passages. 


The  translation  ofiered  here  we  would  only  call  ajirat 
attempt ;  for  we  had  only  the  niaouseripts  before  us,  with- 
out any  commentary  or  any  other  help  whatever.  There  is 
ncithf  r  a  grammar  nor  a  dictionary  of  the  old  Gunuukh],  and 
we  had  to  find  out  the  different  grammatical  forms  by  mere 
comparison  with  the  SindW,  Hindu!,  and  the  modern  Gur- 
mnkhi.  Besides  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  more  or  less 
unknown  or  doubtful  grannoatVcal  forms,  the  manuscripts, 
without  exception,  are  written  in  such  a  way  that  all  the 
words  in  a  line  are  joined  together,  so  that  it  is  often  difficult 
to  separate  the  words,  as  occasionally,  as  a  letter  more  or  less 
may  be  added  or  cut  off,  the  sense  will  become  quite  different. 
We  trust,  however,  that  these  and  other  difficulties  will  be 
speedily  overcome,  when  we  shall  have  the  assistance  of  a 
learned  Sikh  priest  in  India. 

For  wast  of  Gunnukltt  types,  we  have  made  a  literal 
transcription  in  the  ordinary  Devanilgari  character. 

Om  I  The  true  name  is  the  Creator,  the  (supreme)  Being 
without  fear,  without  enmity;  having  a  timeless  formj  not 
subject  to  transmigration,  self-existing.  By  the  favour  of 
the  Gum ! 

VV^T  may  be  tran^attd  eillier :  not  $ubject  to  iranfmigratitm,  or 
/ree/rtm  birth-=  UDhornlSttuak. ifYlf,  with  a  privat.)  $)t  (saibham); 
in  filler  M.SS.  the  form  %^>s  found,  which  is  more  currect;  Hnnsk. 
^F^U,  the  self-existing.^in;  nVlf^  in  or  by  the  favour  of  the  Guni ; 
irerf^  IB  tti*  Ijocstlve  of  mrT7'  By  IT^  God  is  understood,  nod  It  is 
R  misintfrpretation  if  the  word  has  anervnrds  been  applied  to  a  liumaD 
Oam. 
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Tfi^  t  fWk  '^  ^nic  Tn  ftw  wrr  i 
irpr  tlnminn  ^n  fttf  7ii[ii  *i  ^  nrftri 

^'ifif  t^tI^  ^iRUT  wnwi  fwftrwTrflt  I 

Japa. 
1. 

First  18  truth ;  firom  the  beginnmg  of  the  world  is  tnA. 

There  is  truths  (says)  N&nak,  and  thore  will  be  abo  tmth. 

Bjr  meditation  (and)  meditation  it  is  not  obtained,  though 
diou  meditate  a  hundred  thousand  times. 

By  silence  (and)  sileace  it  is  not  obtained,  though  I  keep 
up  a  continual  devotion. 

The  hunger  of  the  hungry  does  not  cease,  though  I  make 
a  load  of  fried  cakes. 

There  may  be  a  thousand,  a  hundred  thousand  dexterities, 
not  one  will  go  with  (thee). 

How  may  one  become  a  man  of  truth  (and)  how  is  the 
wall  of  fsdsehoods  broken  ? 

N&nak  (says).  Walking  in  (his)  commandment  (and)  will 
is  written  with  (every  living  being). 

^1^  is  substantive  and  adjective,  truth  and  true;  in  which  ever 
way  it  be  taken,  it  refers  to  God.  4i\^  H\fM  by  meditation  (and) 
meditation,  i,e,  by  continual  meditation,  ift^  is  quite  identical  with 
^f^,  as  it  is  sufficiently  proved  by  a  number  of  words,  ^s  is  the 
Instrum.  plur.,  ^n  being  also  used  in  the  plur.,  as  in  many  other  pas- 
sages of  the  Adi  Granth.  f^  s.f.  Devotion ;  TTTT  s.f.  a  continued  Hue 
(of)  =  continual.  ^f^T^  iTO  t^^  hunger  of  the  hungry,  etc.  TTie 
connexion  is :  Aa  a  man  can  never  entirely  satisfy  his  hanger,  bat 
becomes  always  hungry  again,  so  a  man  can  never  find  out  truth  (  ^  Ood) 
by  his  own  exertion.  The  Sikh  traditional  explanation  (tlM^ltl)  differs 
fn)m  tlie  translation  given  above ;  they  explain  ^T^  (which  we  take  to  be 
tdentirnl  with  U^)  by  city,  and  ^TPQ  ^f  «»«^<^^>^»  but  neither  can  be 
proved  by  the  BhAkk&,  besides  that  it  gives  no  proper  sense.  ^(^Q 
In  n  passive  form,  applied  in  a  neuter  sense,  it  may  be  become;  this  is 
borne  out  by  a  great  many  passages  of  the  Adi  Graotii.  H\\m  s-^* 
properly  a  layer  of  stones  or  bricks  =  walL    jiqifei  is  the  Locative 


f  OP  THE  ADI  GRASm 

NiDg:.  iril  is  mon't  dest1u;(i^l  to  mtlk  in  t1i«  Mininanduient  and  will 
of  Oik]  ;  it  is  not  his  uptinn. 

!( 

w*m\  fnf^  wvTK  w^  ^rfrw  wri;  i 

T^  ^J?(fT  'PpY  ^Tffr  S5W  ''\  ^\x  I 

2. 

By  (his)or(lers  forms  are  ina<le,(but)t]ieorfler  cannot  be  told. 

By  (his)  orders  living  beings  are  made,  by  (his)  orders 
greatness  is  obtained. 

By  (his)  orders  are  the  high  (and)  low,  by  (his)  orders 
pain  (iuid)  comfort  is  set  down  ( =  decreed). 

By  (his)  orders  is  the  forgiveness  (pardon)  of  some,  some 
arc  by  (his)  onlers  always  made  to  wander  about  (in  trans- 
migration). 

Every  one  is  under  (his)  orders,  outside  (his)  order  is  none. 

Nftnak  (says) :  if  one  undci^tand  (liis)  orders,  lie  will  not 
speak  in  pride  and  sctf-conccit. 

'WV^,  the  iDJtram.  plur.  ^\^f»[  TITfliTT  /orma  are  made,  i.e. 
thiogs,  Plc.  nre  erealeil.  ^qiflT  t«1«i  ^(44111.  *y  hU  orilfri  great- 
*ea  ia  obtained,  nclirer  fxplaiued  hf  the  following  ^17-  Jf  4|l|  in  the 
Miine  BE  7^(1^1  tl«  vowels  being  lengthened  or  shurteneil  nceording  hi 
tbe  requirements  of  the  metre.  f%f^  tn^Vf^  '^  "ritten  dono  (liy 
dnlin}')  j  tlTvVlf  's  the  well'lcnoivn  passive  voice  of  the  old  tiurmukhl. 
atiU  in  usp  in  tlie  modem  Ourmnkl.t  (lITt<U-  ^^  S  ^  '/  *« 
mniifrrtand  (Aw)  orders;  Jt44t  is  the  Format,  plur.,  the  (lotitpostition 
m^  (IcDu)  being  left  out  for  the  sake  of  tbe  metre.  ^^  ft  (properljr 
\^  ft),  pride  and  rottwit,  egotism. 


ffX^  ^  HT^  f1^  f^  cTHJ  I 
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Ti^  ^  irrfti  ii^  iT^  %l  I 

wA  ^  Wl^  f^  ffK.  I 

lira  wV 'Pu  WRt 'iTiZ 'iTiZ  I 

3. 
One  sings  (his,  i.e.  God's)  pow^,  (if)  he  has  power  (so  to  do). 
Another  sings  (his)  liberality,  (if)  he  knows  the  destiny. 
Another  sings  the  beautiful  praises  of  his  excellence. 
Another  sings  a  difficult  thought  of  science. 
Another  sings :  having  made  the  body  he  reduces  it  to  ashes. 
Another  sings :  having  taken  life  he  restores  it  again. 
Another  sings :  he  appears,  (or)  is  seen  afar  off. 
Another  sings :  he  sees  in  the  presence  of  the  present. 
The  telling  of  stories  does  not  come  to  an  end. 
The  stories,  stories,  stories  are  crores,  crores,  crores. 
He  continues  giving,  the  receivers  get  tired. 
For  ever  and  ever  they  go  on  eating. 
The  ruler  goes  on  executing  (his)  orders. 
N&nak  (says) :  he  expands  without  concern. 

iftq  t^i%  TTT^?  if  one  has  power,  i.e.  to  siog  his  power,  nflf 
the  liberality  or  manificence  of  God,  by  whicb  he  supports  all  oreatores. 
vfltllQl  is  explained  by  the  Sikh  commentaries  as  identical  with  %B[ 
destiny,  fate ;  the  allotment  which  Ood*  bestows  upon  the  creatures ;  he 
who  knows  that  all  gifts  come  by  Gkkl's  allotment,  sings  his  liberality. 
^^  he  is  seen  {ue.  he  is  near  and  to  be  seen) ;  others  again  say :  he  is 
seen  afar,  t.^.  he  b  afar  off.      i^  |||^^|  n[t^  ^  *^^  ^  ^Ae 
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pretence  of  Ike  pregent,  i.e.  he  is  ei-eiTwhere  present,  whtraver  a  mao 
may  be,  (ligt^l  ^fot  Ihe  telling  of  (all  these  varioiuj  stories,  or  the 
reheorsnl  of  tlieiii.  ifTfZ  1||4I|J|  to  come  to  an  end.  T^ilfY  '8  ex- 
plained by  (he  Sikh  commeutnries  to  signify  one  who  gives  an  order,  a 
rtilcT,  contrary  to  tlie  now  received  meaning:  *>f  T^i^V  obedient  to  an 
ordrr.  But  JT^IlfY  might  dso  l»e  token  as  Instr.  plur.,  he  continues 
eieciitiug'  Ills  orders  (simply)  hj,  his  orders,  i.e.  if  he  gives  an  urder,  it 
Is  done  at  once.  X!\9 ^  T%  "  H'ndid  form,  nith  a  lengthened,  for  the 
Mike  of  the  rhyme. 

^ift:  ■fti  "^  xia*^'  ^(^  t^  ^*,^i^  I 

4. 

True  is  the  Lord,  of  a  true  name, 

(But)  the  import  of  (this)  language  is  infinite. 

They  say  and  beg:  give,  give ! 

The  Liberal  gives  presents. 

What  may  again  be  put  before  (him) 

By  which  his  court  may  be  seen  ? 

What  word  may  be  spoken  by  the  mouth, 

Which  having  heard  he  may  bestow  love  ? 

Early  reflect  on  the  greatness  of  the  true  name. 

From  (his)  beneficence  comes  clothing, 

iProm  his  (merciful)  look  tiie  gate  of  salvation. 

N&nak  (says) :  Thus  it  is  known, 

That  he  himself  is  altogether  trutliful. 
9T^  *1T^  Locative,  as  in  Sindhi,  deuotiug  the  quality  of  o  true  name, 
Utemll}'.  iu  n  true  name.    )1|f^m  )TT3  Hm^  may  be  trnnslated  in 
'  ai  is  generally  rendered  as  well  in  Gurmukhi  as  in  Hindi  by  % 
instoid  of  $. 
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different  ways ;  the  Sikhs  themielvee  do  not  know  wkat  to  make  of  it. 
We  have  g^ven  tliat  traaalation  wliidi  teemed  btet  raited  to  Ae  ceateit. 
n^=:  V^  (the  anosvftra  hehtg  eonttantly  left  oat  in  the  Qrantii),  an 
old  AUattve  fonn — from  the  mouth.  ^||f=^Dr  (  =  f^|^  ^|^ 
which  (Aec).  flinr^  ^TC^H  ^  liestow  lo^e.  ^pRinWT  *^  ^^  «>rty 
hours  of  the  day  (i^,  the  nectarions  time).  Ii^[^  Aid.  sing.  {(^S)  from 
(his)  henevolenoe.    if 3^  Abl.  sing.  (tY?f^  =  jliJ),  the  merdftd  sight 

or  look  of  God.  ^gRV  is  here  taken  adverbially:  in  all,  thoroogfaly, 
altogether. 

M 

f^  ^  fir  f^  ^ft  %  ^inn 

il  f^  ^^rniTT  ^Bwr  TTfl' ^ifWT  ^5^  w  ^nt;  I 

6. 

He  cannot  be  appointed^  (for)  he  is  not  made; 

He  himself,  himself  is  the  Supreme  Being* 

By  whom  he  is  worshipped,  he  receives  honour. 

N&nak  (says) :  (If)  the  abode  of  virtues  be  pndsed ; 

(If)  he  be  praised,  heard,  and  revered  in  the  heart ; 

He,  having  taken  away  pain,  will  bring  comfort  to  the  house. 

In  the  mouth  of  the  Gum  is  the  sound. 

In  the  mouth  of  the  Guru  is  the  Veda, 

In  the  mouth  of  the  Guru  it  has  been  continually  eontiiiied. 
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!  Guru,  BralimA 


I  is' Gum,  Gdrakli  i 

mother  Parvalt. 
If  I  wuuld  know  (hitn),  I  would  say  (it) ; 
(But)  the  story  cannot  be  told. 
O  Guru  !  let  mc  know  the  only  One ! 
Tliat  the  one  liberal  (patrou)  of  all  Uving  beings  may  not  be 

forgotten  by  rae ! 

^rniUJ  r.a.  To  appoint,  to  catnMisli  (ns  n  king,  etc.).  f'T^fllW  "n 
epithet  of  Uod  (the  pu^iouless).  3nfl'%  etc..  If  he  is  prai^d.  Id  a 
Mwditiona]  Benlence  the  couj unction  3)  is  gienernlly  omitted,  and  mast 
be  gnlhered  from  tlic  contest,  ai^  f^VT^  "'^  nboiie  of  virtues  (nilf\ 
=  ^^f  or  5^rf).  an  epithet  of  Ood.  irfsj  ^ig^  JfX^,  literally,  if 
reverence  he  kept  iu  tlie  heart,  i.e.  if  he  he  revered  in  the  heart. 
B^Mflj  in  the  moutli  uf  t!ie  Guru,  Hflif  afldam,  for  tlie  sake  of  the 
rliyme,  instead  of  *fl^'  Ad  old  Sikh  WMnmentory  (without  (tip  name  of 
the  itntfaor),  ^ves  the  following  explanation  of  Ulij  etc. :   ^II^  T[JI 

TT^w^^JT^fn^^^sl' 31^  ^arrgf^^rwTT'^S'T  ?.»■«'■ 

O  Angad  !  (the.  disciple  of  NAnak  nud  second  Guni)  this  muff  (which 
N&Dak  was  pronouncing)  a  Quru  ;  the  Vl^da  is  (luru,  It  hri»  heen  con- 
tinaally  contained  in  tlie  mouth  of  the  Guru.     Then  tlie  ■coram en tary 


proceed!! :  ^^^  ^  ?  ^  ^  ?  "ilT^  ^  ?  ?  5^  ?  S^TT  ^  %  ^ 
■5^  ?  mr^^  ^  ?  ^  ^  ?  II  ^rai  Vf^  f^  ^  tfti''"-  ''*''™ 
is  Guru,  Gorakha  b  Guru,  Brnhnift  is  Guru,  Ptn-atl  Is  Guru  ;  o  son, 
these  six  arc  Gurus,  The  commenlary  does  not  seem  ijuite  to  have  hit  the 
right  meaning.  The  scase  of  these  words  is,  according  to  our  interpre- 
tation, rather  this :  tliat  there  are  many  Gums,  who  teach  always  the 
VUa;  that  there  are  many  followers  of  Isar  (i.e.  ^itb),  of  GSrakh 
(Vishfiii),  of  Brahma,  of  P&rvatl,  but  they  do  not  know  the  only  one, 
whom  even  he  himself  {i.e.  N4nak]  did  not  venture  to  describe.  To  that 
a  dbciple  (according  to  tradltiou,  Angad),  answers :  o  Guni  t  teach  me 
the  only  one  1 
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6. 

I  bathe  at  a  Ttrath^  if  I  please  him ; 

Without  the  will  of  God  what  shall  I  do  with  bathing  ? 

As  much  as  I  see  created,  what,  without  destiny,  is  found 
that  I  may  take  ? 

In  (my)  instruction  there  is  a  gem,  a  jewel,  a  ruby. 

If  thou  hearest  the  teaching  of  the  one  Guru. 

O  Guru !  let  me  know  the  only  One ! 

That  the  liberal  patron  of  all  living  beings  may  not  be  for- 
gotten by  me ! 

fipB  in%  without  (his)  will,  i.e.  if  it  does  not  please  God,  if  God 
is  not  merciful  to  me.  IV^  =  W^  I  ni&y  ^o*  f^T^f?  ^.f.  creation 
(Saosk.  ^fS)*  f^PS  ^V^!ft  without  destiny.  ^V^l!  in  the  sense  of 
destiny  is  always  used  in  the  plural,  denoting  properly  the  works  (of  a 
former  life),  which  determine  the  fate  in  afterbirths,  f^  fif9  Wf^ 
what  is  found,  that  I  may  take  ?    wf^=  W^t» 

'i^  ^^[^  f*rf^ 'niJH^  wrftr  ^  ^ir^'itT  i 
^«rr  TT^  T^TiL^I  ^  *ft<(d  ^ift  the  I 

7. 

V  (one's)  age  last  the  four  periods  of  the  world,  or  even  ten- 
fold more ; 
he  be  known  in  the  nine  re^ons,  if  every  one  follow  him ; 
f  haying  preserved  a  good  name,  he  obtain  fame  and 
odebrity  in  the  world ; 
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If  he  does  not  come  into  (his)  favour,  nobody  will  ask  a 

word  about  him, 
Among  the  worms  having  made  him  a  worm,  he  puts  the 

sins  on  the  sinner. 
N&nak  (says) :  he  bestows  flEurour  on  the  wicked,  he  bestows 

favour  on  the  virtuous  : 
Such  a  one  is  not  to  be  seen  who  could  bestow  any  favour 

on  him. 

^nt  '^tWt  f^f^  in  the  nine  regions  (of  the  earth),  Le.  in  the  whole 
world,    in  II^^IHT  to  bestow  fftvonr. 


^ftiH  VTifif  vw  inwre  a 

8. 

Having  heard  (his  word),  the  Siddhs,  Firs,  and  Gods  (are). 

Having  heard,  the  earth,  the  bull,  and  the  sky. 

Having  heard,  heaven  and  heU. 

Having  heard,  death  cannot  affect  (them). 

N&nak  (says) :  (his)  worshippers  are  always  joyful ; 

Having  heard,  (there  is)  annihilation  of  pain  and  sin. 

^fi|[%,  Locative  of  the  past  participle,  it  having  been  heard  (by 
them) ;  to  supply  is,  his  word  or  name.  \nm[  the  Sikhs  explain  by  the 
Ml,  who  is  said  to  sapport  the  earth  (else  the  white  elephant). 
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fftt^  HT^m  firftrfif  ^  • 

9. 

A 

Having  heard,  Isar,  Brahmft,  Indra. 
Having  heard,  (there  are)  in  the  mouth  the  mantrs  of  ]Hraise. 
Having  heard,  the  skill  of  J6g,  in  the  body  the  secret. 
Having  heard,  the  Shftstrs,  the  Smriti,  the  V^das. 
N&nak  (says) :  (his)  worshippers  are  always  happy. 
Having  heard,  (there  is)  annihilation  of  pain  and  sin. 

f^<Q^,  etc.,  the  Hiodii  Qods  are  acknowledged  by  Nftnak,  but  only  as 
DU  minores,  created  by  the  Supreme  Bein^.  ^fl|^  'Vf^  ^l^lf  UT 
if7,  having  been  heard,  there  are  fai  the  raon^  die  mantrs  of  praise ; 
the  Hindft  holy  scripture  is  thereby  acknowledged  as  of  divine  origin. 
ifar=  Tfiif  mantram.  Wt*'!  ^'lOV  the  skill  of  Jdg,  as  being  brought 
into  a  system  by  the  Jdgts.  Tfflf  ^i|^  the  lecret  in  the  body,  i,e.  in 
whose  body  the  secret  (of  J6g)  is,  by  means  of  penances,  austerities, 
etc.,  to  which  they  subject  their  body. 

^jfti^  \^  Vim  ^  '^Tg  I 

10. 

Having  heard,  truth,  contentment,  knowledge  (of  God). 
Having  heard,  the  bathing  of  the  sixty-eight  (tirthas). 
Having  heard,  they  obtain  honour  by  reading  and  reading. 
Having  heard,  they  gladly  i^pty  themselves  to  meditation. 
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Ndnak  (says) :  (his)  worshippers  are  always  joj-ful. 
Having  beard,  there  is  anaihilatioQ  of  pain  and  sio. 

9iJ  s.m.  Inith,  etc  Nftnak  acknon'tedg^es  that  there  is  (sonw)  truth 
aoJ  knowledge  of  God  in  the  B'mdit  ShlUtrs;  also  the  hathlng:  fit  the 
sixty-eight  tlrthas  is  referred  to  divine  oHgia,  etc. 


^rni5  fro  i\^  'wmvs  0 


Having  hrard  the  (pane^rical)  songs  of  the  Avat&rs. 

Havio^  heard,  Shfikhs,  Plrs,  aud  Kiu^. 

Having  heard,  the  blind  ones  find  the  road. 

Having  heard,  the  bottomless  (water)  becomes  shallow. 

NAnak  (says) :  (his)  worshippers  are  always  joyful. 

Having  heard,  (there  is)  annihilation  of  pain  and  sin. 

^TTJIIT  5S  TT?  is  very  difficult  to  expUtn,  ^TTTJllI  '*  >'"y  lil<ely 
=  WT^m  (5^5"'^''  P*s***"''K  ""  luidilies.  »"  epithel  of  ao  Avulflr, 
l|If  m.  a  paiie^ricn]  song'  of  praise.  fT7  B.m.  here  in  Uie  sense  of 
a  ctiAit ;  '^^1^^  i«V-  bottomless;  unfathomable;  the  unfathomable 
(water)  becomeii  a  cuhit  (deep)  :=  ^hallovr. 

«l^ 
^  ^  ?jf^  ^  »Tf»!  »l^  I 
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12. 

The  state  of  him,  who  minds  (him),  camiot  be  told. 
If  one  tells  (it),  he  repents  of  it  afterwards. 
There  is  not  paper  (enough),  nor  pens,  nor  writers. 
Sitting  they  reflect  on  him,  who  minds  (him). 
Such  is  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
If  one  minds  (him),  he  knows  (him)  in  his  mind. 

tf^  =  ifll^  (mand^)»  another  form  of  tlM  present  participle  is  itWT 
mannft,  instead  of  ifl^  mandIL  Iff^  s.f.  State ;  it  may  also  si|;nify 
salvation,  which  would  eqoaUy  soit  tiie  context.  ^t^TT  WTW9  ^tc;  tiie 
sense  is»  the  name  of  God  is  such,  that  only  he  knows  him,  who  minds 
(or  obeys)  him.  The  state  of  him  who  minds  God  cannot  be  described, 
as  he  himself  alone  knows  it,  and  nobody  else.  Nowithstanding  tiiia 
assertion,  Ninak  describes  to  some  extent  the  state  of  him  who  ndnds 
God,  in  tlie  following  panfis. 

^  ^rfii  f1^  ^rf*f  ^[ftr  I 

13. 

If  he  minds  (him),  there  arrives  intelligence  and  wisdom  in 

the  mind. 
If  he  minds  (him),  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  world. 
If  he  minds  (him),  he  is  not  struck  in  the  face. 
If  he  minds  (him),  he  does  not  go  with  Yama. 
Such  is  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
If  one  minds  (him),  he  knows  him  in  his  mind. 

sf^  wftH  ^  ^81X9  An  idiomatic  expression — to  be  stmck  in  tiie 
face.  ^^  ^  ^if^  ^  ^WT^  li®  does  not  go  with  Yama,  ue.  he  is  not 
subject  to  deatli  (and  pain),  he  wiU  be  united  with  the  Deity. 
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il^J  ifRf  tlr^  ircffiTT  I 
%  'it  'ff'f  wr^  ^ff'f  litT  t 

14. 

If  he  minds  (him),  he  is  not  stopped  on  the  road. 
If  he  minds  (him),  he  hecomes  known  with  honour. 
If  he  minds  (him),  he  does  not  go  proudly  his  way. 
If  he  minds  (him),  he  gets  connected  with  virtue.     « 
Such  is  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
If  one  minds  (him),  he  knows  him  in  his  mind. 

7Tf^  MI^IHI  to  be  stopped.  Vtfi{  f^^  Ml^d  ^'^^  ^®  becomes 
known  with  honour,  %,e,  at  the  threshold  of  God.  YPf  adj.  proud 
(Sindh!). 

% 'it 'tfif  TT^i  'ff'f 'Str « 

15. 

If  he  minds  (him),  he  finds  the  gate  of  salvation. 

If  he  minds  (him),  he  is  his  family's  support. 

If  he  minds  (him),  he  is  saved,  and  he  saves  (also)  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Guru. 

If  he  minds  (him),  he  does  not  wander  about  in  begging, 
says  Nftnak. 
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Biich  in  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

If  one  minds  (him)^  he  knows  him  in  his  mimL 


mill^  f.ni.  Buppoit;  the  laae  m  1||l||^.     Hie  Sikh  oommen- 
tory  expWni  it  by  i|  IIT^^sM^  l|T  ^T^  fill  irft  ^  IIT  1IT^T^ 

iTvn  i1%  ■  ^w  %  ^  irncT  ^vn  ^itwt^  ^wt;  »^- 1^  h«. 

hsviiiK  heard  the  name  of  God,  minds  It,  be  becomes  the  support  of 
Aimlly  \  after  him  bis  whole  fiunily  is  saved. 

M^  ¥TfTf  ^^  TTTJ  I 

^trr  V  f^  m  tv^Tj  I 
il 'it  ill  ^  ^'ft^T^  I 
w^5^  %  w^  TnfV  ^*n\  I 

'^ft^  VT^  ^inc^  ^  ^ ' 

^  ^  3%  ft^  ^rf^nrni  I 

fro  51  HW  ^  li^RT 'it^  ■ 

'sft^  ^rrfif  t^  ^  iTi  * 
11^  %^  Wf^  ^%  'itT ' 

%!ft  ^rfif  ^%  V3^  ^  I 


b 
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TrfT;Tr  i  wr^  tj^  tt^  n 
«t  ^  »n%  ^t  H^t  gnT  I 

10. 
Five  are  accepted,  five  arc  foremost ; 
fire  olttmu  honour  at  tlie  ttiroshold  (of  Gud). 
Rve  sliine  at  the  royal  gate. 
The  thought  of  the  five  U  the  Ooe  Guru. 
If  one  speaks,  he  reSects : 

There  ifi  no  counting  of  the  doings  of  the  Creator, 
The  white  Bull  is  tlic  son  of  religion  and  mercy. 
By  whom  contentment  has  been  established  as  a  rule. 
If  one  understands  (this),  he  becomes  a  man  of  truth. 
How  much  burden  is  upon  the  white  Bull? 
The  earth  is  another,  and  at  some  distance,  another,  another. 
What  load  is  upon  that,  and  beneath  nliat  ]>ovver ? 
(There  are)  kinds  of  liring  beingii,  names  of  coloiu's. 
The  destiny  of  aU,  (in  which)  the  pen  (of  God)  has  moved. 
If  one  know  to  write  this  account, 
How  great  an  account  will  be  written  ? 
How  mnch  is  tlie  power,  the  beauty  created  ? 
How  much  tlie  liberality?  who  knows  the  food? 
The  show  has  bceu  made  by  one  word. 
From  this  have  sprung  a  hundred  thousand  river)i. 
What  is  (his)  power,  what  (his)  thought  ? 
Not  one  time  I  can  be  sacrificed  (to  it). 
What  pleases  to  thee,  that  is  a  good  work. 
Thou,  o  Formless !  art  always  in  safety ! 

fl^  111.1111],  *'<■■  TtiP  Si''''  pomnientnrics  (and  priests)  cannot  tell 
who  or  whnl  these  five  are :  tliey  refer  il  even  to  the  five  elements,  water, 
fin,  «tc  1  hut  tbia  is  oiit  nf  the  questinn.  Olhera  explain  H^  by  righteoH*, 
etc..  but  this  is  a  mere  guess.  In  faft,  the  whole  cooncsion  of  this 
Pnuil  it  (lauliirut.  ^^^,  the  white  Bull,  a  also  taken  here  in  an  alle- 
gorical seaw  ;  be  is  iwlleil  the  »iin  nf  retina  and  mrmy.  ^riT*TT 
fwHAVf  'he  destiny  of  all  j  fwif^lll  is  hen-  tol(cn  iti  the  sense  of  a 
BiibttsQtive.      V^  ^"^  ^3  «lio  kiui«>  the  rood  (i.e.  which  he  Is  be- 

-[KSW   SBDIES.]  IS 
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stovug  OB  the  ucmtiuH  ?  IfnTT  Htil^  ipit  ^WTO  is  explained  in 
Tmrioi»  wmp :  ^m^  firom  im|T  to  see,  caos. ;  M^IMQI  to  show), 
«AMr«  Le.  the  risible  vord  :  similarlT,  IRT^  ■  from  l|^|^|||,  instead  of 
99^1 4WT  f^  cause  to  sar  word,  saying^.  Neither  word  is  now  in  use 
in  anr  of  the  euiniate  idioauv  and  their  signification  can  only  he  inferred. 
One  Sikh  comnuentur  gciTn  the  foUowing*  explanation  :  IJHI^  is  taken 
as  kintical  with  1|4IK1  expansion  (of  creation),  and  ifTTS  Is  thus 
dncribvii :  1[9  JT^T  VC^W*  "W  «iltii  VfT^i  ipi  WHT  ^ViPI,  ipi 

WnX  VTK^  I  W  ^TT  'nS  ^ht  t?W  IT*  t^  ?Wre  ft^,  i-e. 
iNfte  ini&d  a  »iall  wvight  of  wind,  one  mksk  of  water,  one  mftsft  of  fire, 
iNfte  misi  o£  eardi :  these  four  m&s4s  ha\*e  been  made ;  one  (ank  of  this 
has  been  a  kavia :  that  is  to  say,  a  kavfto  is  a  measure  equal  to  a  (ank 
or  four  nidsls.  This  explanatioD  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  pau- 
rifik  traditms^  bat  it  is  verr  doubtful,  as  N&nak,  when  speaking  of  the 
eneatWo*  sever  alludes  to  it  in  other  places.  ^|(\^l  ^  ^IT^  1(9  TT^ 
■oC  one  time  I  can  be  sacrificed  (to  it),  i.e.  I  cannot  one  time  give  my- 
«lf  eatirelY  to  it,  can  nerer  come  up  to  it,  or  understand  it. 

^rtfi  w<w  ^ftr  %^  ^ra  I 
irNr  ^tPi  fiR  wnc  ^TTT  i 

17. 
ai«)  InniuMraUe  repetitions  (of  the  name  of  God), 
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Innumerable  n-orsliips,  innumerable  beats  of  austerities. 
Innumerable  oral  readings  of  bookt^  and  tbe  V^das. 
Innumerable  jdgs,  tbey  remmn  secluded  in  tbe  mind. 
Innumerable  worshippers,  pondering  on  tbe  knowledge  of 

(his)  qualities. 
Innumerable  cliaste,  innuinernblc  liberal  ones. 
Innumerable  lieroes,  fighting  face  to  face. 
Innumerable  silent  devotees,  who  continually  meditate. 
WTiat  is  (his)  power,  what  (his)  thought  ? 
\ot  one  time  I  can  come  up  to  it. 
What  pleases  thee,  that  is  a  good  work. 
Tliou,  o  Fomiless !  art  always  in  safety. 

TRNI  flftT  Wf'T  Tff?  ^?T5  innumerable  jogs  (of  eiicll  who} 
remniii  secluded  in  iheir  heart  or  miad  ;  the  aentence  is  extremely  brief, 
^r^l^  ?n;  g?  H^WTT  innumemble  heroes,  figbtiug  face  to  face. 
tr^HTT  ■"  t'cry  dltficiilt  to  explain;  tlie  Sikli  com  in  en  tnry  explains  it  in 
tlie  fullon-ing  way  :  ^  ^^  ^  ^^  VXK  T^  \  '-e.  there  are 
lome  heroes  who  eat  iron  iu  their  face,  an  it'ioinaticat  expression  for :  who 
are  beaten  with  iron  (steel)  iu  the  face.  According  to  this  explanation 
tfNUTI.  would  stand  for  WiX  Vi^i  I*"'  ^uch  a  transposition  of  nouns 
is  extraordinary. 

^S^  'WIT  ^ifr  wrf?  aiH  t 

ir#^  T^^S  ?f!TW  ^fTTff  I 

ir*i^  TpJ^  Tirg  ^rfr  arrf?  i 
ii*ii  ^f^^nr  ^  trrrff  i 

^«^  U^  ftrfr  ^ncfiE  »n^  t 

TTfTwi  Trarir^  Tn:  i 
*  g^  ^'^  Trt  ijm^  mr.  i 
fiy^  s^rtifi!  f'TC'trTT  II 
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18. 

Innumerable  fools,  stark  blind. 
Innumerable  thieves,  living  on  the  wages  of  iniquity. 
Innumerable  rulers,  who  coomiit  acts  of  violence. 
Innumerable  cut-throats,  who  commit  murd^. 
Innumerable  sinners,  who  commit  sin. 
Innumerable  liars,  who  scatty  falsehoods. 
Innumerable  barbarians,  who  devour  dirt. 
Innumerable  slanderers,  who  lay  a  burden  on  the  head. 
N&nak  speaks  a  low  thought. 
Not  one  tune  I  can  come  up  to  it. 
What  pleases  thee,  that  is  a  good  work. 
Thou,  o  Formless !  art  always  in  safety. 

^lt\|  ^tr  stark  blind.    ^^TT^  is,  according  to  ^e  commentaries  ^ 
^nfV^  prince,  ruler.    1|^  fX|<^jf^  who  scatter  falsehoodi ;  '^^  =  1^ 
the  Formative  plur.  (without  the  postposition  'in^  kau).    fi|f\  ^i^Cf^ 
^Tf^  ^lio  lay  a  burden  on  the  head*  either  on  their  owb,  or  on  that  of 
another. 

^nlH  '^it^  in^^  ^^t^  n 

^ra<^  ftr^  ^t^  ^arrfir  i 

Wt  nft  f^%  f^  fttr  Trf|[  I 
f«r^  ^PWTH  t^'T  t?pr  xnff  I 

iJWT  'ffhn  ^T  TR  I 
ft^  W(%  ThI^  «Rt  ^T^  H 
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I'  Wt  Wq  vri^  BTt  T^  ^T^  I 

19. 
(There  are)  iimumerable  names,  'muumerable  places. 

Unattainable,  unattainable,  ioDumerable  worlds. 
I  Innumerable,  tlicy  say,  arc  sus])ended  witli  the  head  down- 

1  wards. 

I  In  letters  is  the  name,  in  letters  the  praise. 

I  In  letters  knowledge,  songs,  eulogies  of  virtues. 

In  letters  writing,  speaking,  language. 

In  letters  the  description  of  events. 

By  whom  these  (letters)  have  been  written,  upon  him  it  is  uot. 

As  he  commands,  thus,  thus  he  obtains  (it). 

As  much  as  (his)  work  is,  so  much  is  tlie  name. 

Without  names  there  is  no  place. 

What  is  (Ids)  power,  what  (his)  thought  ? 

Not  one  time  I  eome  up  to  it. 

What  pleases  thee,  that  is  a  good  work. 

Thou,  o  Formless !  art  always  in  safety. 

The  first  three  lines  are  quite  irregalar  tn  their  rhyme.  f^l^HT^ 
is  etjilainctl  hj  the  commentary  in  this  way :  f%f^inprnt  I^T^  ^^ 
V^  Jl  being  eus|)eiided  with  tlieir  hend  doivnunrilii  they  (i.e.  tlie 
worldaj  praise  (him).  ^(^"^^  ^(j^,t)ic]jucutive  plural:  Inletierg. 
Tlie  rommentary  gives  tlie  fullowing  explanation :  t1\^^^  ^  %  ITH 

^  ^^^  ^  ^  sFFHireiT  ffr  ^'TT  ^^^  Tirm  ^iTifV  ^ 
firf^  f9if^*[  II  ^  ^  5^  ftw  Tt^gr  «t  ^  T^'T  fire 

Wra  %  fttfr  %g  'TITIT  T^  ^M  iHI  f'rt^  ^m  ^T^  fsii!  Iff 

T^wt  T^  %  Vt^  *  t^fr  Sg  Tui^  ^  ^^  grf  I II 

"  lliey  pruisv  Ilie  uamt;  of  Ooi),  and  this  they  do  in  Irttvrs  ;  and 
knowled^,  M>ag«,  praising'  the  Lard's  qualities,  the  telling  iif  the 
flary  of  Hari,  (he  telling  of  a  tale,  this  also  is  done  in  letters.  Union 
And  aeparatioD  (the  fate)  which  it  written,  this  also  is  written  in  letters. 
WliBtcver  hu  been  cnsated,  the  creation  of  the  Lord,  upon  all  this 
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is  fate  fixed,  and  all  are  ander  (in)  liie  fate,  bat  apea  him^  by  wbom 
tbis  creation  has  been  made,  there  is  no  fate,  he  is  the  beings  not 
subject  to  fate."  itTff  ^^VtIT  ^TH  ^TT^  as  mach  as  (his)  work  is,  so 
much  is  the  name,  i,e,  he  has  given  a  name  to  ail  of  his  works. 

^  ^rr^  ^rt^  ^fty  ^Itfw  H 
^fty  ^jM  ^rr^  %  tf'J « 

^j^m  jnif^  'w^w  w(w  n 

20. 

If  the  hand,  foot,  and  body  become  dirty : 

Being  washed  with  water  the  dirt  will  go  off. 

If  polluted  by  urine  be  the  cloth : 

Applying  soap  it  may  be  washed. 

If  the  heart  is  defiled  with  sins, 

It  is  washed  in  the  dye  of  the  name  (of  God). 

Meritorious  or  sinful  is  not  merely  a  name : 

Having  done  a  deed  they  (themselves)  set  it  down. 

They  sow  themselves  and  reap  themselves. 

N&nak  (says) :  By  (his)  commandments  they  come  and  go. 

^rt;^  ^ft^  Vtfl[=  ^nW  Vtff  ^rt^  J*  is  washed  (^  %nrT  to 
wash),  liif^  m^  ^IT^r^  ^rrf^  meritorious  (or)  sinful  is  not  a  (mere) 
name  or  appellation,  as  some  thought,  but  a  reality. 


Art.  XIl.^Noles  on  Dhammapada,  mth  Special  Reference  to 
the  Question  of  NircAm.  ByR.  C.  Cuildehs,  late  of  the 
Ceylon  Civil  Service. 


I  have  given  in  the  follon^ng  pages  some  of  the  results 
of  a  careful  study  of  the  text  of  Dhammapada,  rendered 
neoeBaary  by  the  preparation  of  a  Pali  Dictionary.  In  en- 
deavouring to  elucidate  some  of  the  obscure  or  difficult 
points  of  this  important  text,  I  have  given  prominence  to  a 
few  passages  enabling  me  to  test  the  theory  of  NirvSna 
which  I  propounded  last  year  in  the  columns  of  a  periodical. 
Verse  203.  Jighiicchiipariimti  rogd,  simkhdni  jiaramd  du/c/id, 
Elam  mtfd  i/atkdbhlitam  nibbdnam  paramam 
sukkam. 

The  sense  of  this  verse  is,  "  As  hunger  la  worse  than  any 
disease,  so  existence  is  worse  than  any  pain ;  to  him  who  has 
realized  this  truth  extinction  is  the  greatest  bliss."  If  any 
proof  is  wanted  that  the  author  of  Dhammapada  believed 
Nirv&na  to  be  the  annihilation  of  being,  it  is  surely  here. 
When  he  says  in  the  same  breath  that  existence  is  the  acme 
of  suffering,  and  that  Nirvflna  is  consequently  the  highest 
blisa,  it  follows  logically  and  inevitably  that  Nirvana  must 
be  the  cessation  of  existence.  NirvAna  must  here  be  taken 
as  Anupadhi^eshanirvftna.  Stinkhdrd  (in  the  plural)  is  used 
almost  in  the  sense  of  "organic  life."  The  comment  say  a,  "the 
five  Skandhas,"  which  amounts  very  much  ta  the  same  thing  j 
for  the  Skandhas  are  the  attribute  of  every  organized  being, 
however  low  in  the  scale  of  animal  life.  Compare  the  ex- 
pression aabbe  sank/uitdsinikAali'l/iiintnid,  "  all  things  orgaDized 
and  unorganized,"  or  "  all  things  animate  and  inanimate," 
which  includes,  of  course,  the  whole  realm  of  creation.  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  re-stating  the  theory  of  Nirvftna 
which  I  published  in  the  July  and  October  numbers  of 
Trubner's  Record  for   1870;    aud  I  may  observe  that  my 
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theory  meets,  as  far  as  I  know,  all  the  difficulties  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  holds  good  in  every  instance  in  which  I  have 
tested  it. 

Nirv&na  means  extinction  or  annihilation.  It  is  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  Buddhism,  the  supreme  reward  of  the  highest 
spiritual  development,  the  summum  bonum  to  which  the  fol- 
lower of  Q^kyamuni  is  taught  to  look.  What,  then,  is  this 
Nirv&na  or  extinction  which  is  the  reward  of  virtuous  action  P 
It  is  twofold — 17padhi9e8hanirv&i^a,  or  the  extinction  of  human 
passion;  and  Anupadhigeshanirv&na,  or  the  annihilation  of 
being.  There  are  eight  progressive  stages  of  sanctification, 
called  the  Four  Paths  and  the  Four  Fruitions  :^  the  last  and 
highest  of  these  stages  is  called  Arhattvaphala,  or  ^'full 
fruition  of  final  sanctification,"  and  this  is  Upadhi9eshanir- 
v&igia,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  Ele9aparinirv&];^u  Arhatship 
or  Arhattvaphala  is  admittedly  a  state  of  the  highest  happi- 
ness and  perfection,  and  its  identity  with  Upadhifeshanirv&^a, 
or,  as  it  is  more  generally  called,  simply  Nirv&na,  cannot  be 
too  strongly  insisted  upon,  since  it  accounts  for  the  frequency 
with  which  Nirv&na  is  spoken  of  as  a  state  of  bliss.  This, 
then,  is  one  of  the  Nirv&nas,  the  other  is  Anupadhigeshanir- 
v&na  or  Skandhaparinirv&na,*  which  it  is  impossible  to  explain 
as  anything  but  absolute  annihilation.  The  Arhat,  or  being 
who  has  attained  final  sanctification,^  though  wholly  free  from 
human  passion,  and  possessed  of  superhuman  faculties,  is  still 
a  man,  and  liable,  like  all  other  men,  to  death.  Nor  is  his  life 
necessarily  prolonged  beyond  that  of  his  fellows ;  Q&kyamuni 
himself,  the  Great  Arhat,  died  at  an  age  not  exceeding  the 
common  lot  of  humanity.  But  the  Arhat,  alone  of  men,  when 
he  dies  ceases  to  exist.  The  oil  in  the  lamp  of  life  is  burnt 
out,  the  seed  of  existence  is  withered,  he  enters  the  vast 
portals  of  Nothingness  and  Void,  and  entering  vanishes  from 
creation, — he  has  attained  to  Skandhaparinirvft^a,  the  an- 
nihilation of  the  elements  of  being.  I  have  said  that  Nirv&na 
is  twofold ;  but  is  it  not  also  one  ?  for  Skandhaparuyiirv&^a  is 

1  In  P&li  Caftdro  Maggd  and  Cattdri  pKaldni, 

•  (Generally  called  simply  Nirvlli^a. 

*  Arhattraphala  or  Kle9apari9irya9a. 
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the  necessary  complement  of  Kle^apurinirviaa,  as  the  latter  is 
of  the  foraior.  Without  Arhatahip  there  can  be  no  cessation 
of  existence,'  just  as  there  can  be  no  Arhatahip  that  does  not 
tenniattte  in  extinction.  Viewed,  therefore,  from  a  distance 
as  it  u-ere-,  as  the  goal  of  the  pious  Buddhist,  Nirv&na  is  one ; 
it  is  a  brief  period  of  the  highest  bliaa  on  earth,  ending  in 
eternal  death.  It  may  here  be  objected — Must  not  great  confu- 
sion be  created  by  using  one  and  the  same  term  for  two  things 
»o  different  as  "  bliss"  and  "'  annihilation" '(  I  reply  that  in 
reality  there  Is  no  such  confusion,  since  the  context  will  readily 
determine  whether,  by  the  word  Nirv&ria,  Upadhi^esha  or 
Anupadhi9esha  Nirvaiia  is  intended.  And  in  a  vast  proportion 
of  instances  the  term  embraces  both  Nirv&Qas.  Thus  in  such 
a  sentence  as  "  Nirvina  is  the  reward  of  a  virtuous  life,"  it  is 
clear  that  both  Nirvfii.ias  are  meant,  since  they  are  inseparably 
connected,  and  the  one  involves  the  other  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence. There  are,  however,  occasions  when  one  of  the 
Nirvanas  is  distinctly  alluded  to,  and  then  the  contest  deter- 
mines which  of  ihem  is  meant.  Thus  in  verse  89  the  word 
loke  specifies  Upadhi9eshanirv&na,  while  in  the  vorse  we  have 
been  considering  Anupadhifeshanirvftna  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  use  of  the  word  tankhdrd. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  add  that  the  much  contested  word 
Pariiiirv4iia  means  "  the  attainment  of  Nirv&na,"  or  simply 
Kirv&na,  Like  Nirr^iia  it  ia  twofold,  Kle^aparinirvina,  "  at- 
tatument  of  the  extinction  of  human  passion,"  and  Skandha- 
porinirvfioa,  "  attainment  of  the  annihilation  of  the  elements 
of  being."  When  the  ParinirvSna  of  an  Arhat  ia  spoken  of, 
it  may  be  translated  "  death" ;  for  in  the  cose  of  an  Arlmt, 
death  and  the  attainment  of  Nirvina  are  siraultaneoua.  The 
word  Mah&parintrvana  merely  means  the  death  of  Buddha. 

Verse  89.  Te  loke  parinibbufd,  "  they  attain  Nirvana  in  this 
world" ;  that  is  they  attain  Upadhi9e8hanirvflna  or  Arhatship, 
which  is  compatible  with  existence.  Parimbhita  (pari+nia+ 
vrito)  ia  always  used  for  the  part.  perf.  pass,  of  parinibbdti, 
"  to  attain  Nirvana."  The  regular  p.p.p.  would  he  parinibbdna, 
1  Aulgimiu  ntUius 


S93  sans  o^r  bhammapada. 

Wl  Aeie  k  a  caafjiinn  in  PfiU  between  the  oomponnds  niry& 
and  nurTiiv  so  mock  so  that  nibbuii  (nirrriti)  means  both 

tianqaillity) 


known  that  thk  aott  of  oonfiusian  is  frequent  in  P&IL  An 
iMpoitant  leason  against  the  nse  of  parinibbdna  as  the  p.p.p. 
of  fmimMmii  is  that  it  would  be  readily  nustaken  for  the 
noon  jMPMMMttiM.  When  used  of  an  Arfaat  parinihbuta  may 
bi»  translated  ^  baring  died,"  ag.  Lokandtke  dasabale  Bottdha- 
pmimiimiey  ^'  whoi  die  worid's  protector  endowed  with  the 
t«n  forces  had  been  dead  seTen  days."  * 
Terse  153w  A»ekti^ii9gmtdram  samlkdris$aim  anibbUam 

GtMkmkmrmkaim  gattmmio  dmkkkd  jdti  punappunam, 
^  I  hare  ran  through  die  revolntion  of  coontless  births, 
seeking  the  Architect  of  this  dwdling  and  fimliiig  him  not, 
gfieTOtts  is  repeated  birth."  FaosboU  takes  MndhdtUsam  as 
a  conditional^'  bat  the  sense  impnatiTdy  requires  an  aorist, 
and  Mr.  Trenckner  pointed  oat  to  me  some  time  ago  that 
wiaaArwiwa  in  this  place  is  a  true  mms^  the  Sanskrit  aorist 
in  ^«sham%  The  third  parsons  sing,  and  plur.  of  this  aorist 
eccor  pr^tT  frequently  in  P&U,  and  aid  in  -id  and  -iRum  ^ 
r^^t^l^eotiTvIy.  The  doubled  «  has  many  analogies  in  P&li. 
Tht^  learned  Stharira  Dhamm&r&ma  of  Y&tr&mull^  has 
£ftY\Hmxl  mt>  with  a  long  extract  from  Colla  Saddaniti,  in 
which  tho  author,  misled  bv  the  doubled  «,  calls  sandhdvissam 
''  a  tuturt>  in  a  past  sense ''  (aiitatikt  bkarissanti  hotf),  and  cites 
a  }>a;ik^^>  frv>m  the  Tripitaka  book  Yim4nayatthu  containing 
au  aiialo^^us  example.  The  passage  is  as  follows  : — 
i\$tHiUi9sim  paJk\uht4im  ydfti  pakkhassa  atthami 
PitUkdni^pi^kkhiiH  ca  aftkaHgasH^anuihitam 
VfH^itM<m  ^pt9n9sUsam  smid  siiesu  Mmrutd,^ 
llert^  OuIIa  Saddaniti  remarks,  Imissd  VintdfiatatthupdUyd 
(i/MiiMi  s»,miMHHitHUhk  ''  Hptirtmsutm  ti  uparasim  aiitatthe  hi 
hhff4  i9Hii^$iiU\h\$Hi9H  ti  cuttaH  *'  ti  saccam  tattam,  "  the  com- 

^  lu  V^U  Iho  U%  \^n.  t^U  kXietMkt^utl  xht  1st  pen.  eond.  (panatt  and  &tmane) 
W\\\  s'\\\\  m  *iMAi\u  lu  th#  i\H»d.  the  au^rment  maj  m  dropped,  ao  that 
«M«*.^i^4v*vM«A  lui^ht  h*  a  t\ituiv  «vr  a  ciMidittonal. 

i  MnuaKvil  il  vKVi'  uhi1^«  and  lahtt^^ 

•  iVlWJHM^  l>h,  |V  iHs 


I  mentalon 

'  truth  tha 
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mentalors  upon  this  passage  of  VimdoavEitthu  obserre  with 
truth  that  upacaemntn  ia  for  upavastm,  for  here  the  future  is 
Dsed  in  a  pitst  sense." 

Verse  106.  Atiadatlhitfi paratlhena  bahundpi  iia  hdpaye 
Altttilatthnm  nfihinndija  mdatfhapasuto  giya, 
I  think  the  ineoning  of  this  verse  is,  "  Let  him  not  forego 
hia  own  spiritual  good  for  the  sake  of  another  man's,  bow- 
ever  great;  when  he  has  discerned  his  own  spiritual  good, 
let  him  devote  himself  thereto."      This  Is,  I  think,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  comment,  and  makes  the  sentiment  one  to 
which  no  exception  can  be  taken,  even  from  a  Christian 
point  of  view.     Attha  is  constantly  used  in  P4U  in  the  sense 
(jf  spiritual  good,  and  this  very  word  miiattha  (sva-artha)  is 
used  at  page  12  of  Tumour's  Muhavamsa,  where  Arhatship 
or  spiritual  perfection  is  intended.     The  words  are ; — 
See  mnnipdto,  Amiuia  ;  sekhenn  gamannm  tahim 
Nil  ynitan  tc ;  imIattiK  tvam  appamatto  tato  hhava. 
"  To-morrow,  Xnanda,  is  the  convocation,  it  is  not  right  that 
thou  shouldst  attend  it  while  yet  imperfect,  strive  earnestly 
therefore  for  thy  spiritual  good." 

Verse  32.  Appamddarato  bhiikhu  pa/Hdde  bhayadas%iv& 
Abhahho  parihaHaya  ni/ilidimiss'  era  eanlikc. 
The  meaning  of  piirihdna  here  is  "  falling  away,"  "  falling 
oif,"  "  retrogression,"  The  comment  says,  "A  priest  who  is 
in  this  state  is  not  liable  to  fall  away  either  from  the  state  of 
tranquillity  and  contemplation,  or  from  the  Four  Paths  and 
their  fruition  :  if  he  has  attained  them,  he  cannot  lose  them ; 
if  he  has  not  yet  attained  them,  he  cannot  fail  to  do  so." 
Compare  tho  passage  at  Dbam.  p.  254,  where  Godhika  Thera 
is  said  to  have  attained  tho  first  Jhina  and  then  fallen  away 
from  it:  the  expressions  used  are,  " mmdiiltikum  celorimuttiiii 
pAimIrd  (rilo  parihdiji,"  "  chakkhaltum  Jkditam  nibbatfdcd  pari- 
Aino"  "jhund  pari/ilno."  •  I  would  render  the  whole  verse 
"  The  recluse  who  delights  in  diligence,  who  sees  danger  in 
doth,  is  not  liable  to  fall  away  from  holiness,  but  is  close  upon 

'  Compare  ulw  Chun,  lerae  364,  Dhammaif  oHumram  bhikkhu  taldJiammd 
•M  pariKiij/ali,  tlie  icdiuo  who  rememben  the  Lav  will  nevci  rdl  atmj  I'rum  Uue 
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the  attainmeiit  of  Nirv&na/'  That  is  to  say,  his  salvaticai  is 
assured,  nothing  can  preyent  its  accomplishment.  Nibbdnm 
here  means  klegaparinirvftna  or  Arhatship  (see  the  comment). 

Terse  55.  Candanam  tagaram  vdpi  uppalam  atka  vassikl 
Etesam  gandhajdtdnam  silagandho  anuttaro. 

The  meaning  of  the  second  hemistych  is,  **  The  perfume  of 
yirtue  (sila)  far  surpasses  the  perfume  of  these  spices.'^  There 
is  a  confusion  in  the  construction,  as  the  literal  rendering 
would  be,  "Of  these  sorts  of  perfumes  {ffandhqfdtdni),  the  per- 
fume of  yirtue  is  the  best.'^  I  do  not  see  how  sUa  can  be 
taken  as  anything  but  the  Sanskrit  9(la;  the  commentator 
takes  it  so,  and  the  analogy  of  the  preceding  and  following 
yerses  requires  it. 

Verse  71.  Na  hipdpam  katam  kammam  8qj[fukMrafit  va  mtsccati 
Daham  tarn  bdlam  anveti  bhasmdcchanno  va  pdvako. 

The  word  muceati,  in  P&li,  when  applied  to  milk,  means  "to 
curdle,'*  literally,  "to  be  got  rid  of,"  I  suppose  because,  in  the 
process  of  curdling,  the  milk  in  great  measure  disappears  and 
is  replaced  by  curds.  The  Sthayira  Subhdti  informs  me  that 
the  true  yersion  of  the  comment  is,  8(yjukhiran  U  tahkhanam 
yeva  dhenuyd  thanehi  dhovitvd  gahitakhiraniy  na  maccatiti  na 
parinamati  na  pakatibhdvarn  Jahati  na  dadhibhavam  dpqjifati, 
"Sajjukhira  means  milk  just  drawn  from  the  preyiously 
washed  udder  of  the  cow  ;  na  muccati  means  that  it  does  not 
change,  does  not  leave  its  original  state,  does  not  turn  into 
curds."  This  explanation  makes  aqpu  not  an  independent 
word  qualifying  the  sentence  na  hi  pdpam  katam  kammam 
muccati,  but  the  first  part  of  a  compound  word  sajjuklikra, 
meaning  "  new  milk."  It  is  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty, and  the  sense  of  the  whole  yerse  would  be,  "As  newly 
drawn  milk  will  not  curdle  for  a  long  while,  as  fire  coyered 
by  ashes  goes  on  smouldering  for  a  long  while,  so  it  takes  a 
long  while  to  get  rid  of  the  consequences  of  an  eyil  action." 
Of  course  in  a  translation  the  play  upon  the  two  meanings  of 
muccati  is  lost,  and  the  simile  is  deprived  of  most  of  its  force. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  than  in  the  Simhalese  Prakrit  mid,  the 
equivalent  of  muc,  means,  according  to  Clough,  "to  loosen, 
to  release,"  and  also  "  to  congeal,  to  coagulate." 
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Yerae  252.  Statamam  t^am  aiiiivtam  nltano  pana  duddtisam 
Pare»am  hi  so  viyjtkni  opuniiti  ynfhd  bhtisat/i 
AHano  pana  cbadeti  kalim  ta  kifavd  satho. 

"  The  faults  of  others  are  easily  seen,  otir  own  are  difficult 
to  see ;  a  man  winnows  his  neighbour's  faults  like  chafl',  his 
Dim  ho  keeps  out  of  sight  as  the  fradulent  gamblor  hides 
his  loaded  dice."  Fausboll  translates  yathSbhusam,  "as  much 
as  possible,"  taking  it  us  a  compound  word,  the  equivulciit  of 
which  would  be  yathibhrifam  in  Sanskrit.  But  lAusa  in 
PAli  means  also  "chaff,"'  and  the  use  of  opunutl  almost 
positively  demands  that  ijathii  hlmmin  should  be  translated 
"like  chaff."  The  commentator  takes  this  view  in  the  most 
decided  and  unmistakable  manner,  for  he  says  bkmam  opu- 
nant^  viya  opandli,  "  winnows  them  like  one  winnowing  ohafE" 
The  force  and  beauty  of  the  metaphor  is  obvious  enough. 

Verse  257.  I  do  not  see  how  dkammasm  guHo  can  be 
rendered  "custos  legis,"  since  giilla  fgupta)  is  used  only  in  a 
passive  sense.  I  would  translate  the  passage,  "  The  wise  man 
who  is  guarded  by  justice  for  by  the  Law)  is  called  just." 
A  man  guarded  by  justice  would  of  course  moan  a  man  whose 
actions  or  words  are  directed  by  a  sense  of  justice.  The 
comment  eay&  dh'immaguUo  dliammarnkklnlo,  which  can  only 
mean  "guarded  by  dhamma,  kept  by  dhattima." 

Verse  272.  Dhammar&ma  iaforms  me  that  the  true  read- 
ing of  the  la^t  line  is  hhikkhu  rmdsa'  m'dpddi  appaUo  dsa- 
cakkhaijam,  or  rejeoting  sandhi  hhikkhu  rtsudsam  md  dpadi 
appatto  wtarakkhai/ani,  "  priest,  be  not  confident  as  long  as  thou 
haat  not  attained  the  extinction  of  desire." 
Verse  283.  Vunam  c/iiitdat/ia  md  rukkham  vanntojaif/tti  hhdi/am 
CbeUd.  eanah  ca  vaitatltan  m  nibbdnd  hatha  Ihikkhave. 
"  Cut  down  the  whole  forest,  not  the  tree,  danger  comes  out 
of  the  forest ;  when  ye  liave  cut  down  both  the  forest  and 
its  undergrowth,  then  shall  ye  be  free  from  passion."  Half 
the  force  of  this  passage  is  lost  in  a  translation,  from  the  im- 
poflsibility  of  rendering  the  play  on  the  two  meanings  of  mna. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  nihhdml  or  nihband  (nis+vana)  be  the 
right  reading.  Vdna  ■  means  "  desire  "  in  Pali  as  well  as 
'  6m  ALliiilb^ippiidipiLli,  153:  it  is  llic  Samkrit  hiua.         >  Attliiillifm.  133, 
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vana,  and  nibbdna  would  not  be  a  participle^  bat  an  adjective 
meaning  **  free  from  vdna  or  lost/' 

Verse  344.  Subhiiti  informs  me  that  the  tme  reading  is 
nihhanathOf  and  the  first  line  means,  ''  he  who  having  got  rid 
of  desire  hankers  again  for  desire.  *'  The  readings  of  FansboU's 
throe  manuscripts  are  nibbanatho,  nibbanato,  and  nibbdfuUo.^ 
Mr.  Fausboll  now  agrees  with  me  in  thinking  that  the  two 
last  are  obvious  copyists'  errors. 

Verse  289.  Nibbdnagamanam  maggam  kkippamemvUodhaye. 

This  is  an  instance  of  Nibbdna,  meaning  both  Nirv&i^as. 
(See  my  remarks  at  p.  221). 

Verse  331.  Tuithi  sukhd  yd  itaritarena,  ''A  blessed  thing  is 
joy,  whatever  be  the  cause."  Itaritara  in  P&li  does  not  mean 
"  mutual,"  but  "  any  whatever."  Thus  in  the  text  of  one  of 
tlio  Buddhist  classifications  we  have  Idh*  dtmso  bhikkhu 
aantuttho  hoii  itaritarena  civarena,  '^  contented  with  whatever 
robes  ho  is  presented  with,"  that  is,  whether  they  be  of  fine 
or  of  coarse  material.  In  this  verse  kdranena  might  be  supplied 
after  yd  itaritarena.  The  comment  says  parittena  vd  pipulena  vd^ 
*'  (viuisod  by  a  small  or  a  great  matter."  Any  one  who  has 
noon  a  child  in  ecstasies  of  delight  over  the  veriest  trifle  will 
ftgroo  that  "  a  blessed  thing  is  joy,  whatever  be  the  cause.'* 

\\^r8o  369.  Chetvd  rdgan  ca  dosan  ca  tato  nibbdnam  ehisi, 
'*  When  thou  hast  rooted  out  lust  and  hate  then  shalt  thou  go 
to  Nirv'&na."  Here  Skandhaparinirv&na  or  Anupadhi^esha- 
nirv&na  is  intended,  for  he  who  has  rooted  out  r&ga  and  dvesha 
is  the  Arhat  (ritardga),  who  "afterwards"  {tato,  or,  as  the  com- 
ment says,  aparabhdge,  viz.,  at  the  end  of  the  few  years  he  has 
to  live),  attains  the  annihilation  of  being.  The  comment  dis- 
tinctly specifies  this  Nirv&^a  to  be  Anupadhifeshanirvana : 
the  words  are  rdgadosabandhandni  chinditvd  arahattam  patto 
tato  aparabhdge  anupadhmsanibbdiiam  ehisiti  attho,  "having 
stn'onnl  the  bonds  of  lust  and  hate  and  attained  Arhatship, 
thonniftor  thou  sliolt  go  to  Nirv&i[ia."  It  will  be  observed 
that  tho  P&H  iH{uiMilout  of  upadhi^esha  is  upddisesa.  This 
(h  II  oou\|>o\iml  of  aesa  (^^oaha)  with  r//>d</f,  a  masculine  noun 
itinihHl  iWm  tho  riK>t  iv^  **  to  take  '*  with  k  and  upa.     Upddi 

^  Sw  Dhuni.  p.  466. 
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is  closely  allied  with  vpdMnii,  the  more  regularly  formed 
derivative  of  upa-4-DA,  and  is  used  to  designate  the  Five 
Skandhas.  This  word  is  interesting  because  it  is  one  of  the 
forms  which  give  evidence  that  the  P&Ii  or  southern  recension 
of  the  Buddhist  soriptures  is  the  original  one,  and  that  the 
oldest  Saaskrit  texts  of  Northern  Buddhism  are  translations 
from  it.  possibly  made  some  time  after  the  PSli  text  of  tho 
Tripiiaka  had  been  settled.  Uiiddi  is  one  of  the  unolaesical 
forms  which  abound  in  Pali,  and  restore  to  it  so  much  of  the 
wealth  it  losos  from  assimilation  and  other  causes.  The  final 
syllable  di  must  be  formed  from  da,  on  the  analogy  of  dhi 
from  DhA.  I  imagine,  then,  that  the  translators  of  the  Pili 
religious  t«xts  into  Sanskrit,  meeting  with  this  word,  and 
imuble  to  make  anything  of  it,  replaced  it  by  tho  nearest 
approach  they  could  find  to  it  in  classical  Sanskrit,  viz., 
Upadhi.'  Other  instances  might  be  adduced  ;  thus  the  word 
phdsuriAdra  occurs  frequently  io  the  P41i  Tripitaka  with  the 
meaning  of  "life  of  ease  or  happiness."  Pfidun  is  a  Pali 
nenter  noun,  meaning  "  comfort,  ease,  happiness,"  the  ety- 
mology of  which  I  have  failed  to  discover.  The  author  of 
Saddharmapui^ilarika,'  meeting  with  the  word  phasu,  took  it 
for  the  equivalent  of  spar^a,  and  rendered  the  comi>ound 
phdiucihdrn  by  sukbaapnr^aviharatik,  "  life  of  agreeable  con- 
tacts." But  p/idm  can  really  have  nothing  to  do  with  apar^a, 
first  because  its  meaning  and  use  are  totally  distinct  from 
those  of  apar9a,*  and  secondly  because  the  regularly  formed 
equivalent  of  spar^a,  namely  p/iassa,  is  in  constant  use  in 
P&li  in  the  sense  of  "  touch  "  or  "contact."  Again,  the  Piti 
vord  jmramifd,  "perfection,"  is  formed  by  adding  the  suffix 
tfi  to  partimi,  an  anomalously  formed  derivative  of  parama,* 
The  author  of  Saddharmapiiudarika  probably  found  tho  form 
pdrami  very  puzzling,  for  he  almost  entirely  ignores  it,  and 
employs  the  longer  form  pfLramiti,  which  he  takes  to  be  a 

'  Cpadhi  U  used  >1mi  ia  PUi  id  a  metaptijrBtciil  Bonsc,  the  fatir  ITpadhii  being 
Ibe  Skuidbai,  the  Kikmiiguviu,  Klcija.  and  dbhiumslfftn. 

'  Lotus,  p.  4W-7. 

'  For  vaaaii.er.  phdtugamaHam.  "pleasiint  jauni<><r."  phituiai^  fhdaam,  "Mni- 
rnrtablsqiurtcn."      Boidcf^AtiiitU  propeily  on  lidjective,  sm  AbliidhEiii.  p.  IS, 

*  InU.  p.  161,    i^rani  it  a  retniniao  Doun,  tbe  pliu.  apdramiyo. 
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oompound  of  p&ra  and  ita,  like  piragata.  The  drcnmstaiioe 
that  pdranU  is  much  more  frequently  used  in  P&li  tiian 
pdramitd,  is  almost  oondasive  against  this  deriTation.^  Again, 
the  wdl-known  P&li  word  uposaiha  is  simply  a  contracted 
form  of  uptMHxsaiha,  but  the  o  in  the  second  syllable  eridently 
misled  the  Sanskrit  translators,  for  the  North  Buddhist  equi- 
yalent  is  upashadha^  which  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  compromise 
between  the  Pali  form  upasatha  and  the  Sanskrit  part.  perf. 
pass,  upashita.^ 
Yerse  295.  Mdfaram  pitaram  hantvd  rdjdno  dve  ea  Botthiye 

Veyyagghapancamam  hanivd  anigho  ydU  brdhmano. 
*'  The  true  brahmin  goes  scatheless  though  he  have  killed 
fiither  and  mother,  and  two  holy  kings,  and  an  eminent  man 
besides.'' 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Qftkyamuni,  though  never  re- 
miss in  declaiming  against  the  errors  of  the  Brahmins,  adopted 
the  word  br&hmana,  with  all  its  sanctity  and  prestige,  into 
his  own  system,  but  made  it  a  denomination  of  the  Arhat,  or 
devout  Buddhist  who  has  attained  to  final  sanctification. 
Buddha  even  applied  the  epithet  to  himself  in  a  UdinagatM^ 
'*  hymn  of  joy,"  he  uttered  after  his  attainment  of  omniacence. 

Yadd  have  pdtuhhavanti  dhammd 

Atdpino  jhdyino  brdhmanassa 

AM  assa  kahkhd  'z?*  apayanti  sabbd 

Tato  pajdndti  sahetudhammam. 
"When  the  Truth  is  made  manifest  to  the  striving,  the 
meditating  brahmin,  then  his  doubts  all  flee  away  when  he 
knows  existing  things  and  their  causes."  The  Br&hmanavagga 
of  Dhammapada  tells  us  that  the  true  Brahmin  is  not  he  who 
is  bom  of  Brahmin  parents,  but  the  man  in  whom  passion  is 
destroyed — khindsavam  arahantam  tarn  aham  hriimibrdhmanam. 
But  to  return  to  our  verse :  Fausboll  thinks  the  sentiment 
it  conveys  inconsistent  with  Buddhist  doctrine,  though  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  Brahminical  system.  This,  however, 
is  on  the  assumption  that  the  word  brdhmana  is  taken  in  its 
natural  sense,  whereas  we  have  seen  that  it  may  perfectly 
mean  an  Arhat,  and  the  comment  says  nikkilesa,  which  is  the 

^  See  Born.  Intr.  p.  464 ;  Lotus,  p.  644.  *  Lotus,  p.  450 ;  Intr.  p.  138. 
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same  tbing.  In  my  judgment  thh  verse  is  intended  to  ex- 
press in  a  forcible  maaner  the  Buddhist  doctrine  that  the 
Arfaat  eaitiiot  commit  a  serious  sin,'  It  is  as  much  as  saying, 
"  An  Arhat  cannot  commit  sin,  but  were  he  to  commit  even 
sins  so  dreadful  as  parricide  and  murder  he  would  be  scathe- 
less," that  i&,  as  Dr.  Max  Miiller  has  observed,  if  he  does 
oommit  these  crimes,  it  must  be  by  accident,  so  that  no  guilt 
would  rest  upon  him.  Veyyaggha  is  a  derivative  of  tyaggha, 
aad  means,  I  think,  "  an  eminent  man,"  literally,  "  a  tigeriah 

Veree  302.  I  think  the  comment  affords  a  sfitisfectory 
expl&nation  of  this  difficult  verse,  "The  traveller  on  the  long 
rood  of  Samadra  meets  with  nothing  but  pain ;  painful  is  the 
lite  of  the  recluse,  painful  is  the  life  of  the  householder,  painful 
is  BASOciation  with  those  who  are  not  our  equals :  therefore  let 
him  travel  no  more,  and  so  be  wilt  not  be  exposed  to  suffer' 
ing."  That  is,  let  him  obtain  KirvAna,  and  bring  to  an  end 
his  journey  through  Saifvidra.  Compare  p.  280  of  Dham- 
mapada,  where  it  is  said  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  roads  on 
which  a  man  tnay  be  a  traveller,  kanldradilhd,  a  road  though  a 
difficult  country,  and  vallaiMhi^  the  road  through  Somsara. 

Verse  368.  Adhigacche  padam  saiilam  eank/idrupammam 
itvJchain. 

"  Ho  will  attain  the  tranquil,  blessed  lot,  where  existence  ia 
no  more."  Here  I  believe  Skandbaparinirv&iia  to  be  intended, 
as  in  the  verse  which  immediately  follows,  and  which  we  have 
already  considered.  From  a  Buddhist  point  of  view  there  is 
really  no  reason  why  annihilation  should  not  be  spoken  of  aa 
"blessed,"  or  even  as  "bliss";  it  ia  a  "happy  release"  from 
Sttfr«riag  which  without  it  would  be  endless. 

Verse  394.  Kin  lejriliih!  duvimedha  kin  te  <ijinnsdtiyd 

Alibhiintaram  te  gtjhanam  bdhtram  piirimnjjan. 

"  Thou  fool,  what  dost  thou  with  the  matted  hair,  what 
dost  thou  with  the  raiment  of  akin  P  thine  inward  parts  are 
full  of  wickedness,  the  oulsJde  thou  makest  clean."  Abbhan- 
iiiram  is  a  noun,  and  means  "  inner  man,"  "  heart."  It  is,  I 
think,  best  to  take  gakimam  as  an  adjective  in  agreement  with 

'  Athahht  khi'^tan  iMiiiH  imeieta  jta^noi  jlviia  vcrBptluM,  etc. 

*  Vfttu,  ■•  the  oicole  of  Samara" -f^adlii'iui. 
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abbhatUaram^  and  meaning,  chokec^  filled  up,  impenetrable 
from  the  forest  growth  of  sin ;  or  it  might  be  taken  as  the  noun 
gahanam,^  "a  forest  or  jungle/' ''  a  thicket/'  The  metaphor 
is  the  same  as  at  verse  283,  where  vana  means  desire  or  lust. 

Verse  396.  Bhovddi  ndma  so  hoti,  "he  is  called  Arrogant." 
In  the  P&li  texts  bho  is  a  familiar  term  of  address  used  to 
inferiors  or  ^uals.  The  compound  bhov&din  would  mean 
"  one  who  says  bho/'  and  the  comment  on  this  verse  says, 
Bhovdditi  yo  pana  dmantanddisu  bho  ti  vatvd  vicarati,  "  a  man 
is  called  Bhovftdin  who  goes  about  saying  Bho  when  he 
accosts  people  or  otherwise  addresses  them.'"  Brahmins 
not  converted  to  Buddhism  are  always  represented  as  saying 
bho  Chtama  to  Buddha,'  and  this  address  must  have  greatly 
jarred  upon  pious  Buddhists,  who  never  spoke  to  their  master 
but  with  the  highly  reverential  epithet  of  Bhante,  "  Lord.'* 
Buddhists  therefore  in  calling  Brahmins  Bhov&din  meant,  I 
suppose,  to  imply  that  they  were  a  proud  and  haughty  class, 
so  proud  as  to  address  even  the  Buddha  with  familiarity  if 
not  disrespect. 

Verse  339.  Subhuti  informs  me  that  the  right  reading  is 
not  mandpaasa  vand,  but  mandpassavand,  '^  flowing  in  the 
channels  of  pleasure."  Mandpassavand  is  a  compoimd  of 
mandpa  and  savana^^  and  is  an  adjective  in  the  nom.  fem., 
agreeing  with  tanhd,  understood.  The  comment  is  mandpesu 
riipddisu  savati  pavattatUi  mandpassavand  tanhd  bhusd  balavati 
hoti. 

Verse  341.  Subhuti  informs  me  that  sarita  is,  as  conjectured 
by  FausboU,  the  part.  perf.  pass,  from  "  sara-gatimhiy*'  viz., 
sri.  The  comment  should  be  saritdniti  anmaritdni  paydtdni. 
At  verse  345  the  comment  should  be  sdrattarattd  ti  sdrattd 
hutva  rattd  balavardgarattd  ti  attho. 

Verse  129.  Upatnam  is  the  accusative  of  the  fem.  noun 
upam&.  Attdnam  upamam  katvd  exactly  conveys  the  idea, 
"  do  as  you  would  be  done  by."  The  comment  says  yathd 
aham  evam  amie  pi  sattd. 

1  Abhidh&n.  636. 

'  A  Til^^  on  Eacckyana,  in  the  India  Office,  explains  hhovddi  thus :  Bho  bho 
vaditum  silatn  assdti  bhovddi,  "  one  whose  custom  it  is  to  say  bho  to  people  is  a 
bhovddL 

*  See,  for  instance,  Dham.  p.  98.  *  From  itm,  "to  flow." 


Abt.  XlIL — The  Brhat-SanhitA ;  or,  CompMe  System  of 
Natural  Astroloijij  of  VnrAha-mtkira.  Translaltd  from 
Sanskrit  into  English  by  Dr.  H.  Kers. 

(CimlinmdfrBm  p.  90,) 

Chapter     XVI. 

Countries,  People,  and  Things  bdongimj  to  the  Domain  of  each 
P/atiet. 

1-5.  The  eastern  half  of  the  Nnrbadda  district,  the  Qona, 
Orissa,  Vanga,  Suhma,  Ealinga,  Balkh,  the  Scythians,  Greeka, 
Magodhas,  Qabaros,  Pr&gjyotisha,  the  Chinese,  E&mbojaa, 
Mekalitfi,  KirStas,  Yitakas,'  the  people  beyond  and  within 
the  Mountains,'  the  Pulindas,  the  eastern  half  of  the  Dra- 
Tidas,  the  south  bank  of  the  Jamn^,  Campa,  Udumbara, 
Kau9&mbi,  Cedi,  Vindhya  forest,  Kalinga,'  Piuidra,  Mounts 
GoUDgiila,  (^riparvata,  Bardwan,  the  river  Ikahumatl;  more- 
OTer,  robbers,  P4rata,  wilderneaaes,  herdsmen,  seeds,  grains 
in  husks,  pungent  substances  (pepper,  etc.),  trees,  gold,  fire, 
poison,  heroes,  medicines,  physicians,  quadrupeds,  ploughmen, 
princes,  evil-doers,  chiefs  on  march,  thieves,  beasts  of  prey, 
woods,  renowned  men  and  bravoes ;  of  all  these  the  Sun  ia 
tile  lord.' 


'  These  are  the  siirae  tribes  who  by  a  sjnoDymoaB  lerm  are  called 
Lamii&haa  aud  UlsavaEHaketaa ;  they  are  sail)  to  Hcora  the  in^tilulioa  uf 
matrimoDy,  and  to  rorm  only  temporal  engage meDta,  lasting  for  the 
time  of  a  festival. 

'  U.  a  part  of  the  HimMnya;  cf.  Mnhilbh.  il.  27.  3  (Bombay  ed.j. 

*  Tlie  nuthnr  forgeta  that  he  hag  meutinneU  Knlinga  just  before. 

'  llirongbaut  Ibis  chapter  Varfiha-mihirit  appears  to  have  chiefly 
fi»nOH-ed  K&^yapa ;  for  yinparison  the  corresjioudiug  passage  in  K&- 
i;fBpa  bere  folluwa : 
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Dondaka,  E&ntipura,  the  Barbarians,  half-castes,  townspeople, 
agriculturists,  PArafaa  (or  quicksilver),  people  using  fire  ia 
their  trade,  proFeseional  soldiers,  foresters,  fortresses,  boroughs 
(or  the  Kiu-vatas),  slayers,  cruel  men,  arrogant  fellows, 
kings,  princes,  elephants,  hypocrites,  riots,'  blows,  herdsmen, 
red  fruit*  and  flowers,  coral,  generals,  sugar,  spirits,  anything 
sharp,  treasuries,  keepers  of  holy  fires,  mines,  Buddhist 
toonks,  thieves,  false,  vindicative,  and  gluttonous  persons ; 
all  these  have  Mars  for  their  lord. 

16-20.  To  Mercury's  domain  belong:  the  Lauhitya,  Indus, 
Sarayil,  Gumbhtriki,  Rathasy^,*  Ganges,  Kau^iki,  and  other 
rivers,  Videha,  KImiboja,  the  eastern  half  of  MathurU,  the 
Himalaya-,  Gomania-,  and  Citrakuta-  mountaineers,  Su- 
raahtrians,  dikes  (Rnd  bridges),  water-roads,  merchandize, 
inhabitants  of  caverns,  hill-people,  water- reservoirs,  mecha- 
nicians, singers,  caligraphists,  connoisseurs  of  precious  stones, 
dyers,  perfumers,  painters,  grammarians,  arithmeticians,  out- 
fitters,' preparers  of  potions  securing  longevity,'  artisans, 
spies,  jugglers,^  infants,  poets,  false-hearted  men,  denuncia- 
tors, esorcisers,  envoj-s,  eunuchs,  bulfoons,  ghost  banners, 
magicians,  policemen,  stage  performers,  dancers,  ghee,  oil, 

can«ult«d  lif  tlie  oulbor,  fur  Q^'^Zif^Vi:  "  with  Alri's  liennitagc  sad 

the  ^Iiikas."  th.  xix.  14  imd  13. 

'  The  I".  VPO  of  the  [iriutvit  U-Kt  nunlil  denote  '"  igaonuits.' 

'  It  i»  diffimll  to  decide  u|jon  llie  trni-  form  ;  my  MSS.  of  C.  Iiuvo 

TTST-  T'i^i  T^r^Ti  <"■  T^WI-    ('f-  B.  nud  R.  Sans.  Diet.  i.v. 
'  The  ciiiiiitructiuD  in  llie  text  is  uTi^rBiiiiauliciiIiyRa  being  connretcd 

noI   only  witli   Syiuhi/a  and  ^ilpa,  liut  ntso  with  gapita,  ;ahda,  stid 

dlekAjfo.     Tlie  irrei^uliirity  wuald  disnppcnr  if  we  rvad  praaiid/uina, 

'  (x)rmii.  411^14  T*n«i«i  ^afNiT^tf^  I 

'  Uipuin:  ^%m^7i*r  TlSlT^^li^^  ^  WW%-  Tliewmd 
11%ir,  or,  AS  n  .MS.  ha^  in  tlir  pELSsiige  dted  in  tlie  fonlnolc  on  r1>.  ii.  16. 
mm.  Is  evidently  synonymous  willi  1]1]^.  Siiici-  the  verlinl  hnse  H^ 
b  ttated  to  iDenu  "  to  exleiid,"  lilie  l]()a,  imi|  or  TTH^TT  must  be  a 
regular  ilcri\-ntivie  of  it,  or  the  base  may  liove  Iieen  innde  in  order  tn 
explain  ttie  cxisling:  ooiin.  Neither  TT^«f  nor  H%^  is  fuimU  in  the  dif- 
tiuniiries. 
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seeds,  anything  bitter,  votaries,  preparers  of  philters,  and 
moles. 

21-25.  The  eastern  part  of  the  Indus,  the  western  half  of 
Mathurd,  the  Bharatas,  Sauvtras,  Smghnas,  Northerners,  the 
rivers  yip&9ft  and  Qatadra,  the  Bamathas,  S&lvas,  IVigar- 
tians,  Pauravas,  Ambashthas,  Pftratas,  Yfttadh&nas,  Yaa- 
dheyas,  Sarasvatas,  Aijnnftyanas,  half  the  rural  provinces  of 
Matsya,  elephants,  horses,  royal  chaphuns,  kings,  ministers, 
persons  engaged  in  festivals  and  actions  for  promoting  well- 
being,  compassionate,  truthful,  honest,  pious,  learned,  chari- 
table, and  righteous  men,  citizens,  rich  men,  grammarians, 
philologers,  knowers  of  the  Yeda,^  exercisers,  politicians, 
royal  equipments,  umbrellas,  banners,  chowries,  etc.,  benzoin, 
spikenard,  borax,  costus,  myrrh,  salt,  pepper  (or  beans),  sweet 
juices,  honey,  wax  and  Goraka-perfume :  all  these  are  Jupiter's. 

26-30.  To  Yenus  belong :  the  Takshagilas,  M&rttik&vatas, 
Hill  districts,  Gandharians,  Pushkalftvatas,  Prasthalas,  Mi- 
lavas,  Kaikayas,  Da^ftrnas,  U^tnaras,  Qibis,  those  who  drink 
the  waters  of  the  Yitast&,  Irftvati,  and  Candrabhftg&,  chariots, 
silver-mines,  elephants,  horses,  elephant-drivers,  wealthy  men, 
fragrant  things,  flowers,  imguents,  gems,  diamonds,  orna- 
ments, lotuses,  couches,  bridegrooms,  young  fellows,  damsels, 
necessaries  for  love-making,^  invigorating  remedies,^  those 
that  take  sweets,  parks,  water,  lovers,  renowned,  happy, 
liberal-minded  and  handsome  men,  scholars,  ministers,  mer- 
chants, potters,  speckled  birds,  cardamoms,  cloves,  bdellium, 
silk,  wool,  bleached  silk,  Lodh-I^ark,  malobathrum  (P),  cassia- 
bark,  mace,  agallochum,  orrisroot,  pepper  and  sandal. 

31-34.  Saturn's  are :  Anartta,  Arbuda,  Pushkara,  the  Su- 
rashtrians,  Abhiras,  Qftdras,  Raivatakas,  the  country  where  the 
Sarasvati  disappears,  the  western  country,  the  inhabitants  of 
Kuru-fields,*  Prabh&sa,  Yidi9&,  Yeda-Smrtl,  those  who  dwell 

'  The  ungrammatical  nomin.  pi.  mdushah  is  by  no  means  rare  in  the 
Mah&bh.  and  kindred  works. 

'  Coram.  ^^KTTmrT^jihnrrf^- 

•  For  WS  r.  OTJ. 

^  ue.  the  country  about  Thanesar  (Skr.  Sthd^t^gvara). 


nlong  the  banka  of  the  MahJ,  rogues,  dirty  fellows,  low 
people,  oil-millers,  cowarde,  eunuchs,  fetters,'  fowlers,  dis- 
honest men,  fisherB,  deformed  persons,  presbyters,*  swineherds, 
foremen  of  companies,  thoae  that  have  broken  their  vows,  the 
Qabaros,  Pulindas,  poor  men,  anything  pungent  and  bitter, 
potions,  widows,  anakes,  thieves,  queens,  donkeys,  camels, 
lentils,  and  such  grains  in  pods  ns  cause  flatulency.^ 

3d-37.  To  K^hu  belong:  the  inhabitants  of  mountain  peaks, 
of  dens  and  chasms,  tlie  tribes  of  Barbarians,  Qftdras,  Juckal- 
eaters,  SQIikas,  Vokkanas,  the  people  with  horse  faces,  crippled 
persons,  those  who  dishonour  their  lineage,  evil-doers,  un- 
grateful men,  thieves,  faithless,  dishonest  and  stingy  persons, 
donkeys,  spies,  boxers,  wrathful  men,  mi-bom  children,  low 
people,  reprobates,  hypocrif«s,  giants,  all  sleepy  beings,  law- 
less men,  peas  and  sesamum. 

38-39.  The  following  are  enumerated  aa  pertaining  to  the 
domain  of  Ketu:^  mountain  strongholds,  the  Pah  lavas,  (^vetai, 
Huns,  Colas,  Afghans,  the  Desert,  Chinese,  the  Marches,  rich 
men,  thoae  that  wish  to  achieve  great  things,  resolute  and 
energetic  men,  adulterers,  disputants,  those  that  take  joy  at 
another  man'a  misfortune,  persons  elat«d  with  pride,  block- 
heads, unjust  and  ambitious  men. 

40.  A  planet  is  auspicious  to  those  whose  lord  he  is  raen- 
tioned  to  be,  if,  at  rising,  he  be  large,  bright  and  in  his 
natural  state,  if  no  typhoon,  meteor,  dust  or  planetary  con- 
flict annoy  him,  and  when  he  standa  in  his  own  mansion,  has 
reached  his  height,  and  is  looked  at  by  benign  planets. 

41.  If  a  planet  shows  signs  contrary  to  the  aforesaid,  hia 
dependency  is  ruined ;  people  and  kings  feel  sad,  suffering 
from  affrays,  unsafetj  and  disease. 

'  This   U    an  pllipticul    wnf    of  intimBling-  "jailprs    nnd  rnplives," 
^^*nrreT  ^^^mm?  ^  Utpnlu  nuderstnnds  it. 
'  tV>mm.  ^rftVT-- 

'  The  lingular  Ketu  is  Ijere  perfectly  meaningless,  because  in  the 
•fitem  of  VurAha-mihirn  H&hu  ia  hnth  the.  nseendin^  and  tlie  descendinj* 
node:  jiut  before  (v.  37)  Rdtiii  ia  catled  Art{B(;ni;i>;ntru.  TIip  plural 
Ketaw*1}  would  denote  "  the  comets." 
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42.  If  no  danger  awaits  the  kings  from  the  foe,  then,  to  be 
sure,  it  threatens  them  from  their  own  sons  or  ministers.  In 
oonsequence  of  the  drought,  the  oountry-people  will  frequent 
towns,  mountains  and  rivers  which  they  never  visited  before.^ 

'  The  whole  of  this  chapter  has  been  condensed  in  the  author'a 
Samftsa-Sanhit^  into  the  following : 

f^ft^W  'TfTTift  ^^t^lft  %^  ^'Rnit  ^  9i\m^  I 

^:  ^^  T^rar  f^nmn  ^5rm«n^*i*«MK«ifl  i 
^rr^nf^  ^nr  ^nn  imrnt  ^^^^  m^nwn:  ^tt^t:  i 


THB  erhat-sanhitA. 


Ohaptbr  svri. 

Phnetary   Coiiflkt. 

1.  How  and  when  a  conflict  (of  the  planets)  will  take  place, 
according  to  the  teaching  of  the  sages  who  know  past,  pre- 
Bcnt,  and  future,  ha«  heen  explained  by  me  in  the  Astrono- 
mical Treatise,  after  the  Sfirya-siddh£Lnfa, 

2.  The  planete  move  in  the  firmament  in  Beverally  higher 
and  higher  orbits,  but  owing  'o  the  great  distance  they  seem, 
to  our  sight,  to  move  in  the  same  plain. 

3.  According  to  the  degree  of  their  {soeming)  approach- 
ment,  there  are  four  kinds  of  conflicts,  as  stated  by  ParScara 
and  other  sages,  to  wit,  cleaving  (i.e.,  occaltation),  grazing, 
clashing  of  the  rays,  and  passing  southward,' 

4.  At  the  occurrence  of  an  occultation  the  rains  will  fail 
and  discord  prevail  among  friends  and  powerful  families, 
Wlien  planets  graze  one  another,  there  is  danger  from  the 
sword,  dissension  amongst  royal  councillors,  and  dearth. 

5.  At  a  clashing  of  the  rays  there  will  be  war  between 
kings,  and  desolation  by  sword,  disease,  and  famijie.  Like- 
wise there  will  be  hostile  encounters  between  monarchs  at  the 
planetary  conflict  termed  passing  southward.' 

^flli*iH<n«t*n:  "n;^  KTA'TI  M'^f^  an^^rn'pn  ^  w^% 

n^i|j41^l|H  H  tf.  comment,  on  Sflrj n-sWdbfiata,  vii.  IS,  «eq.  Tbe 
aptuatyam  or  ataryam  j/uililham  takes  ptope.  wlien  tbe  intervitl  is  sotnc- 
what  lens  tban  n  dfjp'ce ;  nt  a  greater  iutcrvRl  there  U  no  confiict  nt  all. 
This  utatetnent  of  the  SCkryo-sIddh.  Is  more  eijillcit  ihiiii  our  iiiithor'B; 
jet  it  in  dear  ttint  the  ruaiyaia  or  apiuam/oin  in  this  chapter  is  tbnt  kind 
of  conflict  which  oeciirs  nt  the  greatest  iiitervul  alluHable.  About  the 
word^  a/iaiai'i/a  nnd  anavya.  «ee  next  iiole. 

'  L'tpnia  says ;  i|II«^  ■H^f^lD  T^^  I  VA  BT^T  ^f^lfrrTTT- 
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6.  The  Sun,  when  standing  in  the  meridian,  is  (compared 
to)  an  ally  coming  to  the  rescue;  when  in  the  east,  he  is 
(like  a  king)  staying  in  town ;  in  the  west,  he  is  (a  king) 
marching  off.  Mercury,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  are  always 
staying  in  town,  and  the  Moon  is  always  an  ally. 

^'^^^  M<f^U|*i I  ITfTUt  "^UMl  H[^t  'H^TWt  ^lA^^  I  This 
is  not  difficult  to  understand,  for  the  moon  leaving,  in  her  eastward 
course,  a  planet  or  star  at  her  own  right  (i,e.  standiag  north  from  the 
planet  or  star),  may  he  said  to  make  a  pradakshifM  ;  standing  to  the 
south,  i,e»  leaving  a  planet  or  stor  at  her  left,  she  makes  an  apoMovya. 
Thus  apasavya  means  "from  the  left,  at  the  left,"  and,  in  a  special 
application,  "  at  the  south  side ;  ^  hut  from  this  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  apasavya  originally  was  simply  the  opposite  of  savya,  'Meft.* 
Yet  it  cannot  he  douhted  that  they  have  taken  aptuavya  as  the  reverse 
of  savya,  or,  in  other  words,  that  apa  was  understood  to  mean,  not 
"  from,  from  the  side,"  hut  «  not ; "  therefore  asavya  was  considered  to 
be  simply  synonymous  with  apasavya.  Moreover,  savya  has  got  the 
meaning  of  "  right,"  precisely  the  reverse  of  its  most  common  accepta- 
tion, viz.  **  left."  Savya,  "  right,"  e.g.  from  hands,  arms,  etc,  as  oppo- 
site to  vdma,  " left," occurs,  e.g.  in  Efh.  Sanh.  li.  41;  asavya,  "left," 
43.  Savya,  "right,'*  also  in  R&ja^ekhara's  drama  of  B&lar&mftya^a, 
Act  i.  33  (ed.  Govinda  Deva) :  qiS)\ia^|  f^TR  HflfiHafiK^:  V[X- 

Also  in  the  isame  Act,  47  and  50.  Not  to  be  confounded  with  this 
acceptation  of  savya  is  its  use  in  augury.  Applied  to  augural  birds, 
etc.,  savya  is  strictly  and  properly  "  left,"  but  as  birds  first  appearing 
from  the  left  of  the  observer  move  in  the  direction  of  his  right,  and 
keep  him  at  their  own  right,  savya,  "  left,"  and  pradakshifta,  "  moving 
to  the  right,**  imply  the  same,  without  being  the  same.    Utpala  remarks : 

^Wfrt  yS[l[^  7T^^tl«i|«i  I  In  astronomical  works  <|[^  "  moving  (revolv- 
ing) toward  the  right,"  and  ^n^RBT  "moving  toward  the  left,"  is 
common  enough ;  e.g.  Sftrya-siddh.  xii.  55 ;  Siddh.  Qirom.  Golftdhy.  3, 
51 ;  Aryabhatlya  iv.  16 :  ^^:  inirf%  >j|<n^l^fJ<^%4lf^gfll4M^  I 
^Ht|ii|«l  iroTtJ^U|W14J%  Jtm:  I  Cf.  ^nnra  in  B.  and  R. 
Bkr.  Diet.  Buppl. 
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7.  Ketu,  Mars,  Il4Iiu,  and  Tenus  are  marching  planete. 
All  the  planets,  when  burl,  destroy,  severally,  kings  coming 
to  the  rescue,  marching  or  staying  in  town.  In  case  of  their 
being  victorioiiB,  they  bestow  victory  also  upon  thoso  of  their 
own  class. 

8.  When  e  stationary  planet  is  overpowered  by  another 
of  the  same  dcacription,  then  kings  keeping  the  town  will 
kill  others  in  the  same  predicament.  The  Sua  produces  the 
same  eSbcts  on  marching  chieft^uins,  and  the  Moon  on  allies; 
the  same  applies  to  stationary  and  marching  planets. 

9.  A  planet  is  overcome  when  ho  is  standing  south,  rough, 
quavering,  retrograding,  small,  covered,  of  unnatural  appear- 
ance, without  bnlliaucy,  and  colourless. 

10.  He  is  termed  victorious  when  be  shows  signs  the  re- 
verse of  those  aforementioned ;  also,  if  he  be  largo,  glossy, 
and  brilliant,  in  spite  of  his  standing  south. 

11.  Where  two  planets  at  their  conjunction  are  radiant, 
large,  and  glossy,  there  is  mutual  love;  whereas,  in  the  con- 
trary case,  they  destroy  those  who  belong  to  their  own  party. 

12.  If,  owing  to  the  indistinctness  of  the  tokens,  it  cannot 
be  made  out  whether  a  conflict  or  a  conjunction  is  taking 
place,  the  cSbcts  concerning  the  potentates  on  earth  are  said 
to  be  equally  uncertain. 

13.  When  Mars  is  overcome  by  Jupiter,  the  B&blikas, 
chieftains  taking  the  6cld,  and  people  dependent  upon  fire, 
are  vexed;  the  QQraaenas,  Kalingos,  and  S&lvos  suffer  from 
Mars  being  vanquished  by  the  Moon. 

14.  Should  Mars  be  defeated  by  Saturn,  citizens  (and  kings 
staying  in  town)  are  victorious,  but  the  country  people  cast 
down  ;  should  he  bo  so  by  Venus,  granaries,'  barbarians,  and 
knights  come  to  grief. 

15.  When  Mercury  is  beaten  by  Mara,  trees,  rivers,  ascetics, 
Af  moka-land,  monarcbs,  the  Northerners,  and  persons  initiated 
for  a  sacrifice,  are  to  suffer. 


The  eoniin.  explniiig  qnTTTTT  ""  ^ifTWSPOm'  "  o  viUngv  not 
melvMl  ia  Gef,"  which  impliM,  I  gup[Ki»«,  lliat  Buch  a  village  is  exempt 
from  tributes. 
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16.  In  oonfieqnence  of  Mercury  bemg  overcome  by  Jupiter, 
the  barbarians,  QCldras,  thieves,  wealthy  men,  citizens,  Tri« 
gartians,  and  P&rvatlyas  are  vexed,  and  the  eardi  shakes. 

17.  If  Mercury  is  quelled  by  Saturn,  shippers,  soldiers, 
aquatic  products,  rich  men  and  pregnant  women  will  snfEer ; 
if  he  is  overcome  by  Yenus,  fires  will  rage,  and  com,  rain- 
clouds  and  marching  kings  be  lost. 

18-19.  When  Jupiter  is  overpowered  by  Venus,  the  Ku- 
ICltas,  €hindharian8,  Kaikayas,  Madras,  S&lvas,  Yatsas,  Yangas, 
cows  and  grain,  are  destroyed;  so  are  the  Middle  country, 
sovereigns  and  kine,  when  Jupiter  is  defeated  by  Mars,  and 
the  Arjun&yanas,  Yas&tis,  Yaudheyas,  Qibis  and  priests,  when 
the  same  is  vanquished  by  Saturn. 

20.  But  should  Jupiter  be  overcome  by  Mercury,  then  the 
barbarians,  truthful  persons,  swordsmen  and  the  Middle 
country,  will  be  ruined,  apart  from  the  results  following 
from  what  has  been  stated  in  Chapter  XYI.  (v.  41.) 

21-22.  When  Yenus  is  defeated  by  Jupiter,  an  eminent 
chieftain  on  march  finds  his  death,  discord  reigns  betwixt 
Brahmans  and  Eshatriyas,  and  the  Rain-god  yields  no  rain ; 
the  Kosalas,  Ealingas,  Yangas,  Yatsas,  Matsyas,  the  Middle 
country,  eunuchs  and  Qftrasenas,  suffer  severely. 

23.  In  case  of  Venus  being  vanquished  by  Mars,  com- 
manders of  armies  wiU  be  slain  and  kings  wage  war.  If 
Venus  is  overcome  by  Mercury,  the  P^rvatiyas  are  lost,  the 
cows  yield  no  milk,  and  there  is  but  little  rain. 

24.  By  Venus  being  defeated  by  Saturn,  foremen  of  cor- 
porations, military  men,  Kshatriyas  and  aquatic  beings  are 
afflicted;  moreover,  the  general  effects  (taught)  in  Chapter 
XVI.  take  place. 

25.  When  Saturn  is  subdued  by  Yenus,  the  prices  rise, 
snakes,  birds,  and  proud  men  will  suffer ;  likewise  the  coun- 
tries of  Tankana,  Orissa,  K&9i  and  Balkh. 

26.  The  Angas,  merchants,  birds,  cattle,  and  elephants  will 
suffer,  should  Saturn  be  defeated  by  Mercury ;  but  should  he 
be  so  by  Jupiter,  then  countries  where  women  are  predomi- 
nating in  numbers,  the  Mahishakas  and  Scythians,  will  be 
afflicted. 
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27.  Herewith  are  doBoribed  the  special  reeulta  of  Mars, 
Mercury,  Jupiter,  Venus  and  Saturn,  if  worsted.  The  other 
(general)  effects  rauat  be  determiued  from  Chapter  XVI,  The 
more  any  planet  18  etrickon,  tho  more  he  will  ruin  whatever 
belongs  to  his  dopurtment. 


Chapter  XVIII. 
Oon/uncUon  of  Moon  and  Planeh  or  Stars. 

1.  The  Moon,  when  moving  more  or  less  to  the  north  of 
the  stars  or  planets,  i.e.  keeping  them  at  her  right  aide,' 
brings  good  to  mankind ;  going  at  the  outside,  she  is  not 
auspicious. 

2.  If  the  Moon  stands  north  from  Mara,  the  PSrvatlyaa  and 
commanders  of  powerful  armies  will  conquer,  knights  and 
marching  kings  be  cheertiil,  and  the  earth  rejoice  at  the  mul- 
titude of  com. 

y.  Tho  Moon,  when  north  from  her  own  son  (Mercury), 
brings  victory  to  chieftains  keeping  the  town,  and  causes 
plenty,  increases  the  stores  of  grain,  the  happiness  of  the 
people,  and  the  treasures  of  the  rulers. 

4.  ^Vhen  the  Moon  stands  at  the  north  of  Jupiter,  home- 
staying  monarchs,  Hrahmans,  Ksliatriyas,  and  scholars  will 
thrive,  as  well  as  justice  and  the  Middle  country;  there  will 
be  abundance  of  food,  and  gladness  amongst  the  subjects. 

5.  The  Moon,  in  moving  north  from  Venus,  makes  horses, 
elephants,  and  hoarders  of  wealth  thrive.  Then,  also,  chiefB 
on  march  and  warriors  will  conquer,  and  the  craps  prove 
most  excellent. 

'  Cf,  cb.  xvii.  5,  note,  hdJ  llie  AiUowing  lines : 
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6.  Should  the  Moon  leave  Saturn  at  her  right,  then  sove- 
reigns keeping  the  town  will  triumph,  and  the  Scythians, 
B&hlikas,  Sindhians,  Pahlavas,  and  Yavanas  be  joyful. 

7.  The  Moon  profits  those  chieftains,  whether  marching 
or  not,  those  things  and  countries  that  belong  to  the  domain 
of  the  planet  or  star  to  the  north  of  which  she  happens  to 
move,  provided  she  be  unhurt.  The  same  are  crushed  by 
her,  if  she  stands  south. 

8.  All  the  effects  announced  in  case  of  the  Moon  standing 
north  from  a  planet  become  inverted  when  she  stands  south. 
Herewith  are  enumerated  the  Moon's  conjunctions  with  stars 
and  planets ;  a  hostile  conflict  between  the  Moon  and  planets 
or  stars  is  wholly  out  of  question.^ 


Chapter  XIX. 
The  years  presided  over  by  each  of  the  Planets^  and  their  results. 

1.  Everywhere  the  earth  is  but  scantily  covered  with  com ; 
the  woods  are  fatally  teeming  with  greedy  mordacious'  ani- 
mals ;  in  the  rivers  flows  no  plenty  of  water ;  medicines  have 
almost  lost  their  power. 

2.  The  Sun  is  scorching  hot,  even  in  the  cold  season ;  the 
clouds,  although  huge  like  mountains,  yield  not  much  rain ; 
the  Moon  and  starry  host  have  lost  their  lustre ;  the  congre- 
gations of  ascetics  and  herds  of  kine  are  in  dismal  condition. 

3.  Monarchs  with  irresistible  forces,  consisting  of  elephants, 
horse  and  foot,  with  their  followers,^  and  with  an  excellent 

^  Nevertheless,  Varftha-mihira  himself  speaks,  in  ch.  zvii.  6,  of  Sun 
and  Moon  as  "  an  ally  comings  to  the  rescue,  marching^,"  etc.  Why  such 
incongruities  abound  in  the  Satihit&  has  been  explained  more  than  once. 
Utpala  remarks :  ^4hI  ^J  ^  infTRHt  '^4|i|^«^<fl^:  |  IJ^- 

*  In  the  text  r.  of  course,  f^H^f^TJ* 

•  Comm.  "yrry^^I  tlf^^^^mi^o  *-^-  "provincial  governors, 
counts." 
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annameDt  of  bowa,  swordB,  and  cluba,  go  about  destroying 
the  lands  by  war.  Such  is  the  state  of  things  in  a  year,  or 
month,  or  day  presided  over  by  the  Sun.' 

4-6.  In  the  course  of  a  year  ruled  by  the  Moon,  the  sky  is 
covered  with  clouds  that,  showing  the  dark  hue  of  snakes, 
coUyrium,  and  buffalo's  born,  and  rcacmbling  mountains  in 
motion,  fill  the  whole  earth  with  pure  water  and  the  air  with 
a  deep  sound  such  as  arouses  a  feeling  of  tender  longing. 
The  water-sbeeta  are  decked  with  lotuses,  njTnpha>as,  and 
water-lilies;  the  trees  aro  blossoming  and  the  bees  humming  in 
the  parka ;  the  cowa  yield  abundant  milk ;  lovers  unceasingly 
delight  their  delightful  paramours  by  amorous  sports;*  the 
sovereigns  rule  an  earth  rich  in  (flourishing)  towns  and 
mines,  in  wheat,  rice,  barley,  Ealama  rice,  and  plantations  of 
sugar-cane,  whilst  sho  is  dotted  with  fire-pilea,  and  resounding 
with  the  noise  of  greater  and  smaller  sacrifices.' 

7-9.  Most  violent  fires,  aroused'  by  the  wind,  spread  about, 
tlireatening  to  bum  villagea,  forests,  and  towna ;  crowds  of 

'  TliU  chapter  benra  a  difiereat  etamp  from  thuse  which  originallj 
malie  part  of  on  lodiaD  SanliilJL  Its  subject  is  treutcd  in  tlie  Greek 
Horfl^&stra,  but  VarMia-mib Ira  judged  It  tu  l>eloDg'  ralber  tn  the  Pbnlo- 
g^TBDtba,  i.e.  SanhitA.  We  are  iuformed  by  Utpala  that  the  aiitlmr  him- 
Mif  io  a  former  work  (the  PaacHsiddhADtikA  r)  Iiad  promised  to  reserve 
the  sabject  of  this  chapter  fur  the  i)i>ok  lie  inti'iided  to urite  after  finish- 
ing  hia   Horft  r  TH^f^HI   ^^  HfTT«l(T»TT*lfrt,  ^   ^RTO  Wtt 

^fil  U  It  is  not  known  nhirh  source  hns  be?n  cbielly  used  liy  our 
author  ID  this  particutnr  iiihlancc  ;  t)iii)i  much,  huncvcr,  h  certain,  that 
long  liefore  his  time  Greek  ]ioriii>copy  lind  been  iulroduced  into  Indin. 
Utpola  quotes  yavane^vnra;  ITOT^  *Jfl»I'y<,;  I 

'  r.  ■^m:  iusteud  of  VITT^- 
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men,  mined  by  tlie  inroads  of  hordes  of  robbers  and  bereft 
of  goods  and  cattle,  cry  "  Alack-a-day ! ''  throoglioat  the  land. 
The  clouds,  although  bulky  in  appearance  and  piled  up,  yield 
nowhere  rain  in  great  quantity;  the  com  may  shoot  Gut, 
perhaps,  at  the  boundary,  but  will  wither,  and  even  if  it  grow 
up,  will  be  pilfered  by  others.  Kings  do  not  properly  attend 
to  their  governing  duties,  bilious  diseases  prevail^  and  snakes 
are  raging.  Such  calamities  befall  the  people,  whose  orops^ 
moreover,  have  failed,  in  a  year  presided  over  by  Mars. 

10-12.  Enchantment,  magic,  jugglers,^  minesi  townspeople, 
singers,  writers,  arithmeticians,  and  military  men  prosper; 
monarchs  wish  to  exhibit  to  each  other  wonderful  and  pleasant 
shows  in  order  to  make  friends ;  business  in  the  world  is  car- 
ried on  honestly ;  the  threefold  science  of  religion  ii  in  a  per* 
feet  state,  and  human  justice  is  duly  administered,  as  if  by 
Manu  himself.  Some  apply  their  minds  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  highest  Word  (and  Principle),'  or  try  to  attain  the 
highest  rank  in  the  study  of  logic.^  To  jesters,  envoys^  poets, 
children,  eunuchs,  perfumers,  those  that  live  near  dikes,  water, 
and  mountains.  Mercury  brings  joy,  and  to  the  earth  abun- 
dance of  herbs,  in  a  year  or  month  of  his  own. 

13-15.  Continually  many  sounds  emitted  by  the  priests  at 
the  sacrifices  go  up  to  heaven,  rending  the  hearts  of  evil 
spirits,  but  gladdening  the  gods  partaking  of  the  offerings. 
The  earth  is  so  provided  with  excellent  grain,  so  teeming 
with  elephants,  horse  and  foot,  so  stored  with  wealth  and 
large  herds  of  kine,  and  so  prosperous  owing  to  the  protec- 
tion of  her  rulers,  that  her  inhabitants  seem  to  vie  with  the 
gods  in  heaven.  The  sky  is  covered  with  many  towering 
clouds,  that  refresh  the  soil  by  raining,  and  the  exceedingly 
fertile  fields  produce  plenty  of  com,  in  the  happy  year  pre- 
sided over  by  Jupiter. 

*  Coram.  iTRTTf^nrt  THW^lIWrTRl  I  T^n^^^fPrf  ftWII^- 

•  Coram.  %f^r^iin^T?Rf*nrTf  41^11(1^9  ^rwr:  i 

'  Coram.  1in^^t^^lft^:if4fif^rW*  Cf.  Vfttsy&yana  on  NyAya-S(itra 
i.  1  (p.  3,  ed.  Calc). 
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16-18.  Earth  is  decked  with  rice  and  sugar-cane,  for  the 
fields  ore  copiously  watered  by  the  rain  poured  from  moun- 
tain-like clouds ;  by  her  numerous  tanks  adorned  with  beau- 
tiful lotuses,  she  shines  like  a  woman  brilliant  with  new 
ornaments.  The  rulers  of  the  country  destroy  their  powerful 
enemies  amidst  the  numerous  cries  of  victorj'  resounding  in 
tho  air.  Owing  to  the  protecting  care  of  the  kings,  the  good 
rejoice  and  the  wicked  are  put  down '  in  the  kingdoms  where 
cities  and  mines  are  in  a  flourishing  state.  At  spring-time 
tliere  is  much  sipping  of  sweet  wine  in  company  with  dear 
loves,  much  delightful  singing  accompanied  by  flute  and  lut«, 
much  feasting  in  company  with  guests,  friends,  and  kinsfolk, 
and  Love's  shouts  of  triumph  are  ringing  in  a  year  ruled  by 
Venus. 

19-21.  Throughout  the  course  of  a  year  ruled  by  Saturn  the 
countries  are  disturbed  by  unbridled  bands  of  robbers  and  by 
many  battles,  and  plundered  of  cattle  and  goods ;  the  in- 
habitants, whose  kinsmen  have  been  killed,  are  sorely  crying, 
and  whole  families  are  heavily  tried  by  disease  and  hunger. 
The  sky  shows  no  clouds,  as  these  are  chased  by  the  wind ; 
the  soil  is  covered  with  heaps  of  branches  torn  off;  the  beams 
of  Sun  and  Moon  are  invisible  in  the  firmament,  concealed  by 
a  dense  mass  of  dust.  The  reservoirs  are  without  water  and 
the  rivers  shallow.  In  some  parts  the  products  of  the  field 
perish  from  want  of  rain ;  in  others  they  get  on  (only)  after 
being  watered  (artificially),  as  the  Rain-god  gives  but  little 
rein. 

22.  If  a  planet  is  small,  with  faint  rays,  standing  in  hia 
lowest  mansion,  or  overcome,  he  produces  no  full  effect;  in 
the  contrary  case,  he  causes  great  prosperity.  The  evil  effects 
of  a  month  increase  in  an  evil  year ;  the  same  applies  to  the 
good  effects;  should  the  one  neutralize  the  other,  then  the 
results  are  trifling. 

'  The  (iini]>niiii(I  ^gf^^lg^JI  is  Irregular,  iaasmucli  ns  U  ought  to 
•*  f'TTB^S^.  Till-  sHiiii-  irrcgiiliirily is  nietnitli  iilsu  in  Mm-liokiitl 
(p.  10,  fil.  SWn/lrr),  ivhtTo  <,Jft1f*1HH<*<5JJ*!|Jj(<jar*(ft  bat  the 
lUMiiing  of  ^nVrmiV^^UliT-  '"  liotU  instances  grammar  hax 
been  aacrifired  1«  the  exi^uuLcH  i>f  prosody. 
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Ghafteb  XX. 
The  planetary  triangie. 

1.  In  any  quarter  where  all  the  planets  together  either 
appear  or  set  heliacally,  will  be  danger  firom  the  raging  of 
the  sword|  from  fistminOy  and  calamities. 

2.  The  configurations  termed  discus,  bow,  triangle,  sta£^ 
town,  darty  and  thunderbolt,  bring  famine  and  drought  to 
mankind,  and  promote  war. 

3.  In  any  quarter  where  a  cluster  of  planets  is  seen  at 
sunset,  there  will  be  another  king  and  great  calamity  from 
foreign  hosts. 

4.  When  planets  come  together  in  one  asterism,  they  will 
be  &tal  to  the  people  standing  under  that  asterism's  influ- 
ence,^ but  auspicious  to  the  same  if  they  shed  bright  rays  and 
do  not  occult  one  another. 

6.  I  shall  now  describe  the  tokens  and  effects  of  the  (six) 
constellations,  called  planetary  concourse,  gathering,  tarnish- 
ing, meeting,  encounter  and  fellowship.' 

6.  The  conjunction  of  four  or  five  planets,  marching  or 
stationary,  in  one  asterism,  is  styled  a  ^^  concourse.''  If  com- 
bined with  a  comet  or  B&hu,  it  becomes  a  "  tarnishing.'' 

7.  When  a  stationary  planet  comes  together  with  another 
stationary  planet,  or  one  on  march  with  another  of  the  same 
description,  the  conjunction  is  named  a  ''meeting."  When 
another  accedes  to  the  conjunction  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter, 
there  is  a  "  fellowship." 

8.  One  (of  two  planets  in  conjunction)  rising  (heliacally) 
from  the  south,  and  the  other  doing  so  from  the  east,  make 
an  "encounter."    In  a  "gathering"'  the  planets  are  auspi- 

'  According^  to  ch.  ziv.  and  xv. 

'  KogOf  ''fellowship,"  especially  secret  fellowship,  or  the  German 
BrUdersch({ftf  also  R^atarangi^t  5,  325 ;  pttako^ft  are  those  who  ha^ 
drunk  the  cap  of  secret  fellowship. 

'  The  definition  is  simply  omitted.    Utpala :  1^^  im|i||  <^tWr* 
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ciouB  if  they  be  large,  resplendent,  and  natural  in  appear- 
ance. 

9,  The  conatellations  termed  "concour8e"and"gathering" 
are  indifferent;  "tarniahing"  and  "fellowship"  are  danger- 
ooa  to  the  people ;  the  "meeting"  is  said  to  be  good  middling; 
but  at  "encounter"  one  may  with  certainty  expect  the  raging 
of  boetilities. 


Pnijnnncy  of  the  Cleiiifs. 


1.  Since  food  is  the  world's  life  and  dependent  upon  the 
rains,  the  setting  ia  of  the  rainy  season  deserves  to  be  care- 
ftilly  investigated . 

2.  Having  read  the  worts  composed  by  Garga,  Par&ijara, 
Ka^yapa,  Vatsya,^  and  other  sages,  in  whibh  the  symptoms 
of  the  future  setting  in  of  the  rains  are  described,  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  treat  this  subject. 

3.  The  prediction  of  an  astrologer  who  day  and  night 
attentively  watches  the  signs  of  the  pregnancy  of  the  clouds, 
will  prove  true  like  that  of  a  sage,  when  he  determines  the 
fiill  of  rain. 

4.  Indeed,  is  there  any  science  that  could  surpass  this, 
by  knowing  which  tuie  becomes  a  aeer  of  past,  present,  and 
future,  even  in  this  time  of  perdition,  the  Iron  Age  ? 

5.  Some*  say  that  the  days  of  pregnancy  begin  after  the 
end  of  the  light  half  of  K4rttika.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
opinion  of  the  majority.     I  will  tell  Garga's  opinion. 

6.  In  the  (first)  days  after  the  first  of  the  light  half  of 
M&rga9ir8ha,  or  at  the  time  of  the  Moon's  conjunction  with 
Plirva-Ash&dhft  {after  that  date),  the  symptoms  of  the  preg- 
nancy of  the  clouds  ought  to  be  observed. 

'  AooUier  rrmliii^  Imii  Vnjrn. 
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7.  The  foetus  formed  during  the  Moon's  stay  in  a  particular 
asterism  will  be  bom  195  natural  days  hence,  the  Moon 
standing  again  in  the  same  asterism,  according  to  the  laws 
of  her  revolution. 

8.  The  foetuses  of  the  light  half  come  out  in  the  dark  half, 
thode  of  the  dark  in  the  light  half,  those  of  day-time  at  night, 
of  night  at  day-time,  of  evening  twilight  at  dawn,  of  dawn 
at  twilight. 

9.  The  foetuses  from  M&rga9irsha  and  the  light  half  of 
Fausha  are  of  little  consequence.  The  dark  fortnight  of 
Fausha  corresponding  to  the  time  of  conception,  the  light 
half  of  Qr&vana  may  be  fixed  upon  as  the  period  of  birth. 

10.  The  foetuses  from  the  bright  half  of  Mftgha  are  bom  in 
the  dark  fortnight  of  Qravana.  The  former  part  of  Bh&dra- 
pada  may  be  fixed  upon  as  the  period  of  birth  corresponding 
to  the  dark  half  of  M&gha. 

11.  The  foetusds  conceived  during  the  bright  fortnight  of 
Fhftlguna  are  to  come  out  in  the  latter  half  of  Bh&drapada ; 
but  those  from  the  dark  fortnight  are  bom  in  the  former  half 
of  A9vayuja. 

12.  The  foetuses  from  the  light  fortnight  of  Agvayuja  will 
be  produced  as  rain  in  the  dark  half  of  A9vayuja ;  those 
coming  into  existence  during  the  dark  part  of  Caitra  fall 
down  as  rain  in  the  light  half  of  K&rttika.^ 

13.  The  cloud  embryos  formed  in  the  eastern  quarter  will 
issue  in  the  west,  those  formed  in  the  west  will  issue  in  the 
east.  In  like  manner  the  other  directions  and  the  winds 
are  reversed  (at  the  two  periods  compared). 

14.  (Good  symptoms,  generally,  are :)  A  refreshing  soft 
breeze  from  the  north,  north-east  or  east ;  a  clear  sky ;  a 
Sun  or  Moon  surrounded  by  a  sleek,  bright,  and  thick  halo. 

15.  A  sky  covered  with  large,  bulky,  smooth  or  needle- 


like,  stratiBed  red  clouds,  or  stich  as  show  the  hue  of  crows' 
eggs  or  a  peacock's  neck,  when  the  Moon  and  Stars  are 
shining  brightly, 

16.  A  rainbow,  rumbling  of  thunder,  lightning,  a  mock 
son,  beautiful  twilight,  troops  of  birds  and  wild  deer  emit- 
ting auspicious  sounda  from  the  north,  north-east,  or  east; 

17.  The  planets  large,  beaming  brightly,  moving  at  the 
north  [of  the  asterisme)  and  unhurt ;  troes  with  shoots  un- 
impaired ;  men  and  quadrupeds  mcrrj- : 

18.  Such  are  the  general  symptoms  announcing  the  pro- 
sperous development  of  all  rain-embryoa.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  special  rules  arising  from  the  particular  nature 
of  tlie  season,  which  I  am  about  to  propound  forthwith. 

19.  {Good  symptoms  are  :}  In  the  months  of  Miirgaf  irsha 
and  Pausha  a  red  glow  of  the  horizon  at  morn  and  evening, 
clouds  and  halos,  not  too  sevore  a  cold  in  &[drgti9iraha,  and 
not  tflo  much  snow  in  Pausha. 

20.  Happy  tokens  in  M&gha  are:  a  strong  wind,  a  snn 
or  moon  dim  by  hoar  frost,  great  cold,  and  a  sun  rising  or 
setting  with  clouds. 

21.  In  FhtLlgiina  are  auspicious :  a  rough,  violent  gale, 
thick  clouds  showing  a  smooth  surface,  halos  broken  o£F,  and 
a  nisset  or  red  sun. 

22.  In  Caitra  fcotuses  forming  among  wind,  clouds,  rain 
and  halos  are  of  good  augury ;  in  Vai^^kha,  such  aa  are 
attended  with  clouds,  wind,  rain,  lightning,  and  thunder  are 
favourable. 

23.  Clouds  that  at  the  period  of  embryo  formation  show 
the  colour  of  pearl  or  silver,  or  the  hue  of  Tamal,  blue  lotus 
or  collyrium,  or  those  that  resemble  aquatic  animals,  contain 
copious  rain. 

24.  Clouds  shone  upon  by  sharp  sunbeams  and  riding  on 
a  soft  breeze  will,  at  the  time  of  birth,  pour  out  water,  as  if 
with  a  vengeance. 

25.  26.  The  signs  of  the  miscarrying  of  the  fmtuscs  are 
meteors,  thunderbolts,  dense  dusk,  red  glow  of  the  quarters, 
earthquake.  Fata  Morgana,  opaceoua  wedges  (appearing  on 
the  Son's  disc),  comets,  planetary  war,  tornados,  a  porton- 
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tous  rain  of  blood  or  the  like,  a  cloudy  bar  crossing  the  Son's 
disc,  a  rainbow,  an  eclipse :  by  these  and  similar  portents  of 
three  kinds  ^  an  embryo  gets  destroyed. 

27.  Signs  precisely  the  reverse  of  those,  both  general  and 
special  for  any  particular  season,  by  which  the  growth  of  an 
embryo  is  assured,  produce  the  contrary  results. 

28.  A  foetus  commencing  its  development  at  (the  Moon's 
standing  in)  the  first  and  second  Bhadrapad&,  first  and 
second  Ash&dhft  and  Bohi^i,  in  whatever  seascHi  it  may 
happen,  will  yield  much  rain. 

29.  An  embryo  formed  at  ^atabhifibaj,  A$lesh&,  Ardri, 
Sv&ti  and  Magh&  is  said  to  occasion  fertility  for  many  days, 
if  unimpared ;  but  it  will  be  disastrous,  if  hurt  by  portents 
of  three  kinds. 

30.  FcBtuses  coming  into  being  at  (the  Moon's  <xmjunctioii 
with)  one  of  the  aforesaid  asterisms  during  the  months  of 
Mftrga9lrsha,  Pausha,  and  the  four  following,  will  produce 
rain  (after  19S  days)  for  eight,  six,  sixteen,  twenty-four, 
twenty,  and  three  days  severally. 

31.  If  the  asterism  is  occupied  by  an  evil  planet,  the  em- 
bryos will  result  in  hail,  thunderbolts,  and  rain  of  fishes ; 
but  if  the  Sun  or  Moon  be  in  conjunction  with  or  looked  at 
by  a  benign  planet,  in  copious  showers. 

32.  Too  much  rain,  without  apparent  cause,  at  the  forming 
of  foetuses,  tends  to  their  destruction  ;  if  the  quantity  of  rain 
fallen  (as  measured  in  a  basin  used  for  the  purpose)  '  exceeds 
an  eighth*  of  a  Drona,  the  foetus  gets  dissolved. 

33.  If  a  foetus,  prosperous  in  other  respects,  is,  at  the  time 
of  birth,  prevented  from  producing  rain  in  consequence  of 
planetary  and  other  evil  infiuences^  it  will  (afterwards)  give 
rain  mixed  with  hail,  and  that  at  the  same  period  as  when 
it  first  developed. 

34.  As  the  milk  of  the  milch  cow  grows  hard,  if  retained 
too  long,  so  does  the  water,  kept  back  beyond  its  time. 

85.  An  embryo,  if  attended  with  five  phenom^ia,'  will 

'  To  wit,  celestial,  atmoBpheiic,  and  terrestrial ;  cf.  ch.  xi.  2 ;  xlvi.  2. 

'  See  ch.  xxiii.  2. 

'  Viz.  wind,  rain,  lightning,  thunder,  and  douds ;  see  ver.  37. 
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extend  its  rain  over  a  hundred  yojanas,  and  for  every  pheno- 
menon leas,  over  half  the  extent  of  the  former,'  but,  if  it  has 
only  one  concomitant,  over  five  t/oj'fiiian  around. 

36.  The  quantity  of  rainfall  will  iit  the  seaaon  amount  to 
a  Drona  (in  baain  measure),  if  the  embryo  has  five  concomi- 
tants; three  Adhakos  are  the  results  of  wind,  six  of  light- 
ning, nine  of  clouds,  twelve  of  thunder. 

37.  An  embryo  baa  five  concomitant  signs,  if  it  developea 
amidst  vdad,  rain,  lightning,  thunder,  and  clouds.  Such  a 
one -brings  much  rain.  One  which  at  the  time  of  formation 
losaa  too  much  water,  produces  at  the  period  of  birth  a 
drizzling  rain." 


Chapter  XXII. 
Pregnane!/  of  the  Air 


1.  The  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  days  of  the  bright 
half  of  Jyaishtha  are  the  days  of  the  air's  pregnancy,  which 
are  auspicious  if  the  breeze  is  gentle  and  favourable,  and  the 
sky  covered  with  smooth  clouds, 

3.  Sbonld  it  raiu  during  those  days  at  (the  Moon'a  con- 

'  CnnneqtieDtlf,  fifty,  tweoty-five,  sod  twelve  and  n  half  yojamu. 

*  Sayni^H,  in  hin  commrnt  on  Rg  Vedn  1,  6,  4 :  ^OT^  ^TVTIT^ 
5'1'Wwiit^^  I  ^Wn  THI  ^tfljim  l  nlliidcs  to  the  rormation 
uf  nun-embryoB  in  eiplaioinf^  garbhatvam  erire  by  vu'ghaiaadhye 
Jalatya  garbMkdram  prerilavaitah.  For  eliciting  this  meaning^  he 
muHl  have  n^courge  \a  the  quite  fancirul  and  unwarraDtable  suppositioa 
that  erire  impliefi,  though  not  formally  expresses,  a  causative  sense. 
But  it  is  salEcIeiitly  clear  that  garhkatvam  er  is  only  a  variation  of  such 
MmuDOB  eipressiona  ss  garbkatwun  Ay&,  &gam,  dpad,  or  yd,  gam,  or 
i^yd,  Mpagatn,  etc.  Garthateam  erire  i»,  according  to  English  idiom, 
•imply,  "  they  Itecnine  garbhiu.'  The  Marnts  becniue^ar^Aiu  again,  in 
Otber  words,  "retire  to  their  ploce  of  hirth"  (mytholDgically,  Pri(;ni'» 
womb,  e^.  R.  V.  6, 1!)!,  3),  or  "  duappear."  Tlie  ivhole  verse  in  English 
hi  "And  after  they  disappeared  again  of  their  own  accord,  rendering 
thtir  Rfline  to  be  revered." 
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junction  with)  Svftti,  Yi9&khft,  Anur&dhft  and  Jyeshthft,  then 
the  rain-embryos,^  melting  away,  are  lost  for  the  months  of 
Qr&vana,  Bh&drapada,  Agvayuja  and  Kftrttika,  successively. 

3.  The  four  days  mentioned  are  lucky  if  uniform,  but 
bode  no  good  if  varying,  in  which  latter  case  they  are  stated 
to  bring  danger  from  robbers.  Let  me  quote  the  following 
stanzas  of  Yasishtha's : 

4.  '^  Such  days  of  pregnancy  as  are  accompanied  by  light- 
ning, trickling  drops,  masses  of  dust  and  wind,  the  Sun  and 
Moon  being  overcast,  contain  in  them  the  germs  of  happiness. 

5.  And  when  most  splendid  flashes  of  lightning  keep  near 
the  good  regions  (viz.  north,  north-east,  and  east),  then  also 
the  discriminating  observer  may  announce  the  prosperous 
growth  of  all  products  of  the  field. 

6.  7.  A  rain  of  dust  and  water ;  gentle  motions  of  young 
children  ;  good-sounding  notes  of  birds  and  their  frolicking 
in  dust,  water  and  the  like ;  halos,  sleek  and  not  too  much 
impaired,  round  the  Sun  and  Moon  :  from  such  signs  is  to  be 
anticipated  with  certainty  a  (future)  rain  promoting  the 
growth  of  all  products  of  the  field. 

8.  If  the  clouds  are  sleek,  compact  and  tending  to  turn 
from  east  to  south,  there  will  be  a  plenteous  rain,  causing 
the  full  development  of  all  crops." 


Chapter  XXIII. 
Prognostics  for  the  Quantity  of  Rainfall, 

1.  From  the  quantity  of  rain  falling  at  (the  Moon's  con- 
junction with)  Pftrva-Ashddhi,  etc.,  directly  after  the  day  of 
full  moon  of  Jyaishtha,  should  be  told  by  the  experts  the 

*  Dhdrand,  agreeably  to  its  g^rammatical  form,  properly  means 
"  bearing  "  and  **  womb/'  but  in  the  same  manner  as  racand,  properly 
"  composing/'  has  got  the  passive  notion  of  "  composition,"  so  dhdra^ 
may  have  been  taken  in  the  passive  sense  of  '*  what  is  borne."  In  no 
other  way  can  I  account  for  its  construction  with  parisruta,  which  applies 
also  to  receptacles,  wombs ;  but  in  this  instance  dhdrand  hardly  denotes 
that  which  contains  the  embryo. 
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quantity  of  water  (to  be  expected)  during  the  rainy  season, 
along  with  the  good  or  evil  omens. 

2.  The  quantity  of  water  must  be  determined  by  taking  a 
basin,  a  htitla  (cubit)  in  diameter,  for  hydrometer.  Fifty 
Palos  are  equal  to  one  Adhaka,  by  which  Btandard  the  water 
that  has  fallen  is  to  be  measured. 

3.  The  prognostication  of  the  quantity  of  rain  ia  (o  begin 
M  Boon  as  there  has  been  rain  aufficient  to  make  impreseions 
in  the  soil'  or  leave  drops  on  the  grass  sprigs. 

4.  Some  saj'  (that  the  measure  ia  to  be  taken),  whatever 
may  be  the  extent  of  land  rained  upon  ;*  others  propose  a 
region  of  ten  i/ojanm  around ; '  the  opinion  of  Gargu,  Vasish- 
iha  and  Partlfara  is  that  the  circle  shall  be  one  of  twelve 
yojanas  at  the  utmost.* 

5.  QenoruIIy  it  will  rain  again  (in  the  season)  at  (the 
Moon's  conjunction  with)  that  same  particular  asterism 
(Pflrva-Ash&dha,  etc.),  at  which  some  (previous)  rain  baa 
been  fulling.  If  it  docs  not  rain  at  P&rva-AshAdh&  and  the 
rest,  there  will  be  no  rain  at  all  (during  tlie  season). 

'  In  Ihe  priuled  tfxt  vf'C^  '*  erroneously  seimmted  from  Ij^  J  (i.e. 

ira^^  <ivii^it  ^^  nf^  fiaB  I 

■  nmifll  ("  ibe  quimtily  lit  rain  to  lie  annoiiucfd  fiir  llie  rainy  season") 
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6-9.  The  quantity  of  rain  at  the  asterisms  Hasta,  P&rvar 
Bhadrapadft,  Mrga9ira8,  Citrft,  Beyatl  and  Dhaniahthi  ia 
fitated  to  be  (normally)  16  Dronas ;  at  QataUuahq,  Jyea^A 
and  Sv&ti  11 ;  at  ELrttiH  10 ;  at  Qrava^a,  Magbft,  AnuzftdhA, 
Bhara^t  and  M(ila  14 ;  at  P{irya-Phal|^t  25 ;  at  Panar- 
vasu  20 ;  at  yi9&kh&  and  Uttara-AahftdyL  20 ;  at  A$Ie8h4 13 ; 
at  Uttara-Bhadrapadft,  Uttara-Phalgani  and  Bdhi^t  25 ;  at 
P&rva-Bhadrapad&  and  Pushya  15 ;  at  Agyint  12 ;  at  ArdriL 
18  Dronas,  provided  all  these  asterisms  are  firee  &am  bauefiil 
influences. 

10.  The  asterism  being  vexed  by  the  Sun,  Saturn,  a  comei, 
or  hurt  by  Mars,  or  portents  of  three  sorts,  there  will  be  no 
weal,  nor  rain ;  but  good  will  ensue,  if  the  same  ia  in  oom- 
junction  with  a  benign  planet  and  unscathed. 


Chapter  XXIV. 
TJie  MoorCs  Cor\junction  mth  Bohird. 

1-3.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain  where  the  gods  have 
their  abode,  the  parks  of  which  resound  with  the  humming 
of  the  bees  upon  the  blossoms  of  the  trees  grown  in  the  dells 
of  the  golden  hills,  and  ring  with  the  bustle  of  many  birds 
and  the  sonorous  notes  of  the  song  of  Heaven's  nymphs, — 
there  it  was  that  Brhaspati  told  the  matters  concerning  the 
Moon's  conjunction  with  Rohini.  Having  duly  taken  cog- 
nizance of  them,  as  well  as  of  those  taught  by  Garga,  Parft- 
9ara,  K&gyapa  and  Maya  to  the  crowds  of  their  pupils,  I 
shall  attempt  to  treat  of  the  same  subject  in  a  (comparatively) 
short  composition. 

4.  It  is  by  observing  Rohini  in  conjunction  with  the 
Moon  in  the  dark  half  of  Ash&dha,  that  the  astrologer  must 
predict  weal  or  woe,  according  to  the  teachings  of  authorita- 
tive works. 

5.  How  a  future  conjunction  can  be  foretold  has  been 
shown  by  me  in  my  Treatise  under  the  head  of  "  Conjunc- 
tion with  Fixed  Stars."  The  practical  results,  however,  must 
be  set  forth  as  deduced  from  the  Moon's  (apparent)  size, 


^ 
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brightnees,  colour,  road,  and  also  from  omens  and  the  direc- 
tion of  wind. 

6,  7.  The  divining  Brahman,  going  to  a  spot  north  or 
east  from  the  town,  staying  there  three  nights,*  attentive  to 
tlie  holy  fire,  is  to  draw  a  diagram  of  the  planets  and  cluster 
of  asterisms,  and  worship  them  by  oblations  with  incense  and 
flowers.  He  must  occupy  the  sacred  plot  strewn  with  sacri- 
ficial grass,  and  adorned,  at  the  four  quortere,  with  vessels 
kept  clean,  and  not  blackened  at  the  bottom,  filled  with  gems, 
water,  and  herbs,  and  covered  above  with  sprouts  of  trees. 

8.  After  taking  all  sorts  of  seeds,  while  delivering  the 
Mahftvrata  prayer,  and  putting  them  in  a  pot,  he  must  im- 
merse them  in  the  water  mixed  with  sacrificial  grass  and 
gold.  Thereupon  an  offering  with  prayers  to  the  Marute, 
Varu^a  and  Soma  {i.e.  the  Moon),* 

9.  He  should  prepare  a  thin,  black  streamer,  four  haafaa 
(cubits)  long  and  three  times  as  much  raised  above  the 
ground.  Having  first  ascertained  the  precise  direction  of 
the  quarters,  he  should  by  means  of  that  instrument  observe 
the  wind  during  the  Moon's  conjunction. 

10,  For  prognostics  of  the  rains,  the  watches  (J  of  the  day) 
ought  to  be  counted  as  corresponding  to  as  many  half-months, 

'  Tlie  romm.   tnt'uiintes  thnt  tryakotkita  implies  fasti Qg  :  fTT^Q 

TTW  f^rgirt  %^%-  WrnrKt  faSfjf^;  i 

Tlie  Cumm.  meolioas  a  r.  ^MJ til\^°,  nhich  canuot  be  but  n 
«up«rficial  innovation  by  •owe  one  whom  tlio  construction  stracli  as  very 
obrupt.  Tlie  csmtnon  r.  is  uudoulitpdly  rijflit,  beraa«e  a  pra)*er  to  tUe 
Msnit*  may  not  be  oinittctl  froin  tbe  ceremoDy. 
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and  the  subdivisions  of  a  watch  as  answering  to  days.^  The 
wind  when  tending  to  veer  round  from  east  to  south  is 
favourable.     A  wind  is  "  steady''  if  it  is  constant. 

11.  As  for  those  seeds  kept  in  the  waterpot,  such  as  have 
sprouted  at  the  end  of  the  conjunction  will  grow  prosper- 
ously, and  that  for  such  a  part  only  as  has  sprouted. 

12.  The  air  resounding  with  the  cries  of  tranquil  (i.e.  not 
vexed)  birds  and  animals,  a  clear  sky  and  a  favourable  wind, 
are  blessed  signs  at  the  Moon's  conjunction  with  Bohi^t. 
Forthwith  I  will  tell  the  effects  of  the  clouds  and  wind. 

13.  Big  clouds  that,  resembling  snakes,  some  of  whom 
are  coiled,  others  showing  only  their  bellies,  others  again  their 
backs,^  appear  somewhere  spotted,  elsewhere  white,  at  other 
places  again  dark,  while  surrounded  by  glittering  flashes  of 
lightning  which  cover  the  heavens. 

14.  Or  the  sky  is  studded,  as  it  were,  with  variegated  clouds 
fair  as  the  calix  of  the  expanded  lotus  and  tinged  at  the  outer 
edges  by  the  gleam  of  the  morning  sim,  or  showing  the  dark 
lustre  of  bees,  saflron,  the  blossom  of  Butea  frandosa. 

15.  Or  the  firmament  is  occupied  by  gloomy  clouds  and 
illumined  at  the  same  time  by  flashing  lights  and  a  rainbow, 
as  if  it  were  a  forest  that,  crowded  with  elephants  and 
buffalos,  stands  in  full  blaze. 

16.  Or  the  canopy  is  shrouded  by  clouds  bearing  likeness 
to  mounds  of  colly rium  or  imitating  the  brightness  of  snow, 
pearl,  mussel-shells  and  moonbeams. 

^  i.e.  the  wind  being  favourable  during  the  first  watch,  rain  will  fall 
during  the  first  half  of  ^r&vana ;  in  the  contrary  case,  there  will  be  uo 
rain  during  the  same  period ;  and  so  forth.    irf^BW^ftTl^  Ttf^WT 

'  The  beUy  of  the  snake  is  fair,  the  back  dark. 
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17.  Or  it  is  decked  witti  clouds  dark  like  Ttttuiil  or  beea, 
and  comparable  to  elephauts,  having  lightning  for  golden 
girdles,  (white)  cranes  for  prominent  tusks,  trickling  min  for 
(roDtal  juice,  the  moving  extremities  for  trunks,  the  vari- 
coloured rainbow  for  a  banner  erected  by  way  of  ornament.' 

18.  And  also  when  heaps  of  clouds,  in  a  aky  tinged  red  by 
the  gleam  of  dawn  aud  twilight,  show  the  deep  hue  of  blue 
lotuses,  or  when  they  appear  to  have  appropriated  to  them- 
selves the  lustre  of  Hari  (the  Sun)  clad  in  yellow. 

19.  If  clouds  with  (alternately)  deep  and  sharp  sounds 
that  blend  with  the  cries  of  peacocks,  cataka-birds,  and  frogs, 
stretch  all  over  the  skj-,  hanging  down  to  the  horizon,  they 
will  pour  on  the  earth  a  flood  of  rain. 

20.  If  the  heavens  are  occupied  by  a  multitude  of  such- 
like clouds  as  described,  during  three  days,  or  two,  or  one 
day,  there  will  be  plenty  of  rain,  abundance  of  food,  and 
gladness  among  mankind. 

21.  Neither  good  nor  rain  ifi  to  be  expected  from  clouds 
rough,  small,  shattered  by  the  wind,  noiseless,  and  resembling 
camels,  crows,  spectres,  monkeys,  or  other  sinister  creatures. 

22.  The  Sun  darting  fierce  rays  in  a  cloudless  sky  brings 
rain  ;  so,  too,  a  nightly  canopy  bright  with  stars  like  a  lake 
that,  abounding  in  white  lotuses,  shines  in  full  bloom. 

23.  Clouds  coming  up  from  east  make  the  field  products 
ripen ;  tiose  which  arise  from  south-east  cause  the  raging  of 
fires ;  by  those  which  come  from  the  south,  the  corn  is 
ruined ;  by  clouds  issuing  from  south-west,  the  prices  go 
down ;'  clouds  which  originate  in  the  west  bring  a  choice  rain. 

24.  Clouds  looming  up  from  the  north-west  result  in  a  rain 
aeoonded  by  a  strong  wind,  aud  that  only  here  and  there; 
a  thick  rain  follows  upon  clouds  in  the  northern  region ; 
exceedingly  good  com  may  be  expected  from  clouds  gathering 
to  the  north-east.  The  wind,  toi>,  in  the  different  quEtrters, 
produces  similar  results. 

35.  Falling  meteors,  lightning,  thunderbolts,  red  glow  of 

'  Coiino.  'dtlR^ai  ^lIi]a||W|t  H^fT!  I 

'  (Uiium.  r.  -^  "  tiiiir."  vi/.  of  lli«  cru|is,  hIiJi-Ii  r.  seems  prefernltte. 
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the  horizon,  tornados,  earthqnakeSi  and  sounds  of  wild  deer 
and  birds,  should  be  observed,  as  well  as  the  olouds. 

26.  The  water-jars  e^ken  of  before,  placed  north,  east, 
etc.,  and  marked  with  the  names  (of  the  quarters),  foreshow 
the  months  of  Qr&ya^a,  Bhddrapada,  and  so  forth.  If  a  jar 
proves  fall,  the  month  denoted  by  it  will  yield  rain ;  if  eoqlty,^ 
there  will  be  no  rain ;  if  diminished  m  volume  of  water,  one 
must  make  a  calculation  in  proportion. 

27.  By  means  of  water- vessels  marked  with  the  king's 
name,  and  others  marked  with  the  names  of  the  quarters, 
should  be  foretold  the  fortunes  (of  the  king  and  members  of 
the  four  classes),  in  proportion  to  the  pots  being  broken, 
empty,  diminished,  or  quite  full. 

28.  If  the  Moon,  while  standing  on  the  northern  road, 
either  far  off  or  near^  makes  her  conjunction  with  Bolub^, 
one  may  decisively  announce  nothing  but  woe  to  mankand 
in  every  way. 

29.  If  the  Moon,  trenching  on  Bohini,  moves  northward, 
there  will  be  a  good  rain>  but^  at  the  same  time,  numerous 
disasters.  By  entering  into  conjunction  from  the  northward, 
without  touching,  she  produces  plenteous  rain  and  blessing* 

30.  Should  the  Moon  take  her  stand  in  the  midst  of  Bohini  s 
wain,'  men,  having  no  drink  but  water  from  sun-heated 
vessels,  and  rendered  helpless,  run  about,  the  little  children 
begging  them  for  food.^ 

31.  If  Bohini  goes  after^  the  Moon-god  just  rising,  then 
good  ensues,  and  maidens^  love-sick,  wholly  yield  to  their 
lovers'  power. 

32.  Should  the  Moon-god  follow  Bohini  from  behind  {ue. 
firom  the  west),  like  a  wooer  his  dear  love,  then  men,  wounded 
by  Cupid's  shafts,  will  stand  under  the  sway  of  womankind. 

1  971  in  the  text  is,  of  course,  a  mkpriot  for  'Hq  •    > 

'  See  ch.  ix.  25,  footnote. 

'  This  means,  in  common  prose,  that  there  is  drought,  and  in  conse- 
quence thereof  hard  times. 
^  Le.  if  Rohi^  at  the  Moon's  rising  is  seen  at  the  west  side.    Comm. 
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33.  When  the  Moon  stands  south-east  from  Eohinl,  there 
is  to  be  great  calamity ;  when  soath-west,  the  products  of 
the  field,  smitten  by  land- pi  agues,  are  lost ;  when  north-west, 
the  gathering  of  grain  is  middling;  when  north-east,  there 
are  to  be  many  advantages,  good  growth  of  the  products, 
higher  prices  fetched,  and  the  like. 

34.  It  may  happen  that  the  Moon  touches  the  junction  star, 
or  that  she  screens  it  by  her  disc.  At  the  former  contingency 
they  assert  the  peril  to  be  dreadful ;  at  an  occuitation,  the 
king  is  tilled  by  his  wife. 

35.  If  at  the  time  of  the  cows  coming  borne,  a  bull,  or  even 
any  black  beast,'  takes  the  lead,  there  will  be  much  rain  ;  if 
the  animal  be  black  and  white,  the  rain  is  middling  in 
quantity;  and  if  white,  there  will  be  no  rain  at  all.  A 
proportionate  estimate  (of  rain  to  be  expected)  is  to  be  made 
with  cattle  of  other  colours. 

36.  If  the  Moon,  when  in  conjunction  with  Eohini,  is  not 
seen  in  the  overclouded  sky,  great  danger  from  sickness  is 
imminent,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  earth  will  be  provided 
with  plenty  of  water  and  grain. 


Chapter  XXV. 
The  Moon's  Con/unction  mtk  Sv&li. 

1.  The  same  effects  as  at  the  conjunction  with  Kobint  has 
the  Mood's  conjunction  with  Sv&ti  and  Ashadhi,  which  all  of 
them  ought  to  be  observed  in  the  bright  half  of  the  mouth  of 
Ashidba,  How  far  there  is  a  difference,  I  am  now  going  to 
set  forth. 

2.  If  it  rains  in  the  first  part  (terce)  of  night  (during  the 
Moon's  stay)  in  Sv&ti,  all  field  products  will  thrive ;  if  in  the 
second  part,  sesamum,  beans,  peas ;  if  in  the  third,  there  will 
be  summer  com,  but  no  autumnal  growth. 

3.  Eftin  fulling  during  the  first  part  of  the  day  produces 
excellent  rain  (for  the  future) ;  that  which  comes  in  the 
eeoond  part  brings  the   same,  but  insects  and  snakes  too. 
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Moderate  rain  will  result  from  rainfall  during  the  last  part 
If  it  rains  both  day  and  night,  there  will  be  (afterwards)  an 
uninterrupted  rain. 

4.  There  is  a  star  due  north  of  Citr&  (Spica  Yirginis),  called 
Ap&mvatsa.^  The  conjunction  with  Svftti  taking  place  when 
the  Moon  is  not  far  from  the  said  star,  is  beneficial 

5.  If  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  dark  half  of  M&gha  snow 
falls,  the  Moon  standing  in  Sv&ti,  or  if  the  wind  is  vehement, 
or  a  rainy  cloud  is  incessantly  rumbling ;  or  if  the  heavens, 
wherefrom  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  have  disappeared,  are 
scattered  over  with  garlands  of  lightning,  one  may  be  sore 
that  the  rainy  season  will  be  rich  in  all  sorts  of  crops,  so  as 
to  gladden  the  country  people. 

[6.  In  the  same  manner  one  must  consider  the  Moon's  con- 
junction with  Svftti,  when  occurring  in  the  month  of  Ph&l- 
guna,  Caitra,  or  dark  half  of  Yai9&kha,  and  particularly  in 
Ash&dha.] 

Chapter  XXVI. 
The  Moon's  Conjunction  with  Ashddhd. 

1.  At  the  time  of  full  moon  in  Ash&dha,  some  seeds,  weighed 
in  equal  portions,  should  be  kept  for  a  night.^  Such  seeds  as 
prove  the  next  day  to  have  increased  will  thrive;  such  as 
have  diminished  will  not  flourish.  The  spell  used  as  in- 
cantation to  the  balance  is  as  follows. 

2.  "  To  be  praised  by  the  spell  is  Sarasvati,^  the  truthful 
goddess.  Thou  shalt  show  the  truth,  0  truthful  goddess ! 
for  true  are  thy  decrees ; 

3.  As  infallibly  as  Sun  and  Moon,  planets  and  hosts  of 

^  From  this  statement,  compared  with  Sdrya-siddh^ta  viii.  21,  we 
must  infer  that  Ap&mvatsa  (Le.  the  Little  one  of  Apas)  is  the  small  star 

'St  V 

between  Spica  Virginis  and  (  Virginis  (Apas)  The  maps  consulted  by 
me  show  the  star,  but  no  indicatory  letter. 

^  comm.  "vfvrrfwrf^  iif  Nfi*f  ^^unfH'n^  TTft^^ro- 

'  Sarasvati  or  Vftc  is  not  only  word,  speech  (Lat.  oratio)  personified, 
but  also  oracle  {oraculum).    Cf.  xlvii.  98;  Ixxxviii.  42. 


stare,  in  this  world,  riso  in  the  east  and  go  a-setting  in  the 
west, 

4.  May  also  now  appear  the  Truth,  that  Truth  which  is 
in  all  the  Yedas,  in  the  Br^hmauEia,  in  the  three  worlds  I 

5.  Thou  art  Brahma's  daughter,  and  celebrated  as  the  child 
of  Aditi,  and  thou  art  also  of  the  family  of  Ka9yapa,  thou, 
far-fumed  under  the  name  of  Tula !  " ' 

6.  Each  of  the  two  scales  ^  should  be  of  Hnen  cloth,  six 
digits  long  and  wide,  fastened  with  four  slringB.  The  strings 
are  ten  digits  long,  and  the  cord  by  which  the  balance  is 
held  *  in  the  midst  of  the  two  scales  only  six  digits. 

7.  In  the  southern  scales  must  bo  laid  gold  and  in  the 
northern  one  the  other  substances,  as  well  as  water.  Water 
from  wells,  streams  and  lakes  indicate  (in  prognosticalion) 
little,  moderate  and  excellent  rain,  {severally),* 

8.  Elephants  are   indicated    (in  prognostics)   by   ivory ; 

I  It  is  not  clear  by  virtae  or  wiiat  function  Snrnsvati  Is  idcDliGedtvith  the 
Balance.  Maybe  that  Sanuvatl  ia  older  times  bnd  the  attributes  of  the 
Greeli  goddesH  Themis.  To  explaio  the  cogmical  fiiDction  of  the  goddess 
is  DO  less  difficult.  Since  TnlS  (i.e.  an  attribute  or  port,  attfa,  of  Saras- 
vnti)  is  the  dnughter  of  Aditi  [i.e.  Not-light),  and  of  tlie  family  of 
Ka^B]>a  (i.e.  Crepuscalum),  she  may  denote  the  horizon,  llie  limit  be- 
tween day  and  night ;  hence  the  words  in  v.  3.  About  Aditi  and  Kaq- 
yapn,  cf.  jireface  to  tlie  text,  p.  41 .  I  will  add  here  that  Aditi  is  the 
tame  idea  as  in  tlie  bter  Sanskrit  adfthta,  the  unseen,  highest  power 
or  eternity.  It  is  a  general  rule  thnt  tlie  "  unseeo  "  is  higlier  than  the 
"  risible:,"  the  latter  being  only  s  part  {nn^a)  of  the  former.  Therefore 
Sfihtia  is  higher  than  Arjitna,  tbongli  both  are  eGaeutially  the  same 
mil  Insepnrable. 

*  Lr.  tlic  reccptjirles  wlicrein  the  t!iinp«  to  be  weighed  nre  put. 
Coram :  ^^  f^nnft  g'SlTfiir  ijfTf^T^  flR6WM*5m  I 

'  Comui.  ^pqni^^l  WfHT^^g^nt  I 

'  Comm.  TWT^  ITl^T^ 

wn;%  'niftr  ^^rrft  ttitt^  ftaraY  -fv^  i 
^T^  jreiwT  ?nq(t  ^nt^sr^razt^^  h 

vol..    V.-^NEVr   SEBItS.)  IS 
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COWS,  horses  and  the  like  by  hair  from  the  same  aniinalB ; 
kings  by  gold;  Brahmans,  Kshatriyas,  etc.,  as  well  as 
countries,  years,  months,  quarters  of  the  horizon,  by  wax. 
Other  substances  point  only  to  their  own  sort 

9.  The  very  best  balance  is  one  made  of  gold;  one  of  silver 
is  middling.  In  case  these  are  not  procurable,  one  should 
make  one  from  Acacia  Catechu,  or  from  a  shaft  by  whom  a 
man  has  been  wounded.  The  measure  is  a  span  (=12  digits.) 

10.  Such  substances  as,  being  weighed,  prove  to  have 
diminished  in  weight,  will  be  lost ;  such  as  have  increaaed 
will  thrive ;  such  as  continue  in  the  same  condition  will  but 
indifferently  come  on.^  This  is  called  the  mystery  of  weigh- 
ing with  the  balance,^  which  one  may  apply  also  at  the 
Moon's  conjunction  with  Bohinl. 

11.  Evil  planets  standing  in  Sv&ti  Ash&dh&  or  Bohiigil, 
are  mischievous.  If  an  intercalary  month  (intercalary 
AshlLdha)  is  the  cause  that  there  are  two  conjunctions,  one 
should,  after  devotional  fasting,  observe  both  conjunctions. 

12.  If  all  three  conjunctions  point  to  the  same  results,  one 
may  confidently  predict  the  latter ;  in  the  contrary  case,  how- 
ever, the  influence  of  Rohint  must  be  stated  as  being  pre- 
dominant. 

13.  Accordingly  as  the  wind  happens  to  be  east,  south- 
east, south,   and    so   forth   (during  the  conjunction   with 

1  Utpala:  ITOT^  T^t 

^tm^  fWTt  ^irnC  wwt  tmI  ftPififUfl,  i 

'  This  kogoy  or  rather  kosha,  is  derived  from  hush,  kuthfUlti,  in  the 
sense  of  nUhkarsha,  Le,  **  to  weigh."  In  the  Dh&tumanjad  (ed.  Bomhay, 
1865),  the  example  given  is :  ipOrfH^Ortf  ^^S^iTT*  ^'^  ^^®  deriva* 
tive  IVt^t .    Cf.  B.  and  R.  Skr.  Diet. under  W|^y  ^IJ^C^=  V^AfHilfJI 

and  1Rra^=^n7nrErf7f«  Apparently  a  different  word  is  koga^ 
kosha,  "  the  interior  of  something,  calice,  case,"  which  is  etymolog^cally 
identical  with  English  ?iouse,  whence  follows  that  the  orthography  and 
pronunciation  koga,  though  Vedic,  is  as  far  removed  from  the  original 
form  as  gvagura^  ptMca,  etc 
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Ashidhft),  the  consequenccB  ore  (succesaivelyj  :  good  harTest, 
rBging  of  fires,  little,  middling,  very  good  rain,  much  rain, 
seconded  by  mud,  abondant  and  good  rain. 

14.  If  after  the  full  moon  of  AahSdhs,  on  the  fourth  day 
of  the  dark  half,  at  the  aatGnsm  of  PArva-Bhadrapoda,  the 
Eatn-god  poura  hie  showers,  the  rainy  seaBou  is  favourable ; 
othervfise  not. 

£15.  If  at  full  moon  of  AshMfaa  there  ia  a  north-easterly 
wind  at  the  time  of  sunset,  the  produce  of  the  crops  will  be 
excellent.] 


Chaftbr  XXYII. 
The  Wind  Circle. 


[1.  When  an  easterly  wind'  blows  from  heaven,  rolling 
aa,  dashing  the  tops  of  the  eastern  ocean's  billows,  at  the 
same  time  clashing  with  the  dense  beams  of  Sun  or  Moon, 
then  one  may  be  aiire  that  the  earth,  covered  by  a  roof  of 
dark  clouds  extending  all  around,  will  abound  in  autumnal 
field  products,  and  her  sorface  be  adorned  with  luxuriant 
vernal  ■  com, 

2.  When  at  the  period  of  the  conjunction  (with  Ashadhi) 
a  floath-eastem  wind,  battering  the  peaks  of  the  Jlalaya 
mountains,'  blows  at  the  time  the  Day-god  is  about  to  dis- 
appear, then  the  earth,  in  continual  blaze  from  the  flames 
sweeping  along  her  surface,  emits  (as  it  were)  a  heap  of 
ashes  along  with  the  glowing  sighs  heaving  up  from  her 
body. 

3,  When  at  the  said  conjunction  a  very  rough,  blustering 
south  wind  flutters  through  the  leaves  of  the  corypha,  the 
awnings  of  creepers  and  trees,  making  the  monkeys  dance, 
then  the  clouds,  rising  with  great  difficulty,  and  rubbed  as 

I  Od  t)ie  day  of  full  mooo  in  Ash&^ha,  it  is  to  l)e  understiKMl,  here 
and  in  the  »0i|a«l. 
'  q^iVI  in  (be  printed  text  is  nn  error  for  4141^- 
*  An  error,  catDmitted  also  by  Subaadliu,  in  his  V4>iHvadatt&  (p. 
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elephants  by  the  sharp  points  of  the  TM/  niggardly  yield 
but  few  water-drops. 

4.  When  unremittingly  a  south-west  wind  hovers  at  sun- 
set, tossing  up  and  down  in  the  sea  heaps  of  small  cardamoms^ 
averrhoas  and  cloves,  then  the  earth,  decked  by  a  heavy  load 
of  scattered  broken  bones  of  men  who  have  perished  by 
hunger  and  thirst,  appears  wild  and  restless,  like  a  spouse 
maddened  by  grief  at  the  loss  of  her  husband. 

5.  When  there  is  a  strong  gale  from  the  west  about  sunset, 
stirring  every  now  and  anon  with  heavy  squalls,  and  hurling 
up  the  dust,  then  the  earth,  albeit  stored  with  grain,  will 
have  to  sustain  the  battles  of  mighty  monarchs,  and  show 
everywhere  an  unbroken  row  of  flesh,  fat  and  blood. 

6.  If  at  full  moon  in  Ash&dha  a  north-west  wind  blows 
about  the  time  of  sunset,  vehement  in  his  course  like  an 
eagle,  one  may  be  certain  that  earth,  glad  of  the  briskly- 
falling  drops  of  rain,  and  noisy  with  the  loud  sounds  of  the 
frogs,  and  showing  everywhere  the  brilliant  verdure  of  the 
corn-fields,  will,  for  the  multitude  of  pleasures,  seem  to  pos- 
sess the  fullness  of  blessings. 

7.  And  when,  at  the  end  of  summer,  a  northerly  breeze 
is  blowing,  fragrant  with  the  sweet-scented  flowers  of  Nau- 
clea  Kadamba,  while  the  sun*s  crown  of  rays  is  screened  by 
Mount  Meru,  then  the  clouds,  enraged  that  by  the  roaming 
flashes  of  lightning  all  becomes  illuminated,  will  fill,  as  in  a 
fury,  the  earth  with  showers,  by  which  the  lunar  beams  are 

^concealed. 

8.  When  there  is  a  blustrous  north-easterly  wind,  cool, 
courted  by  the  gods  and  scented  by  the  blossoms  of  Punn&g, 
agallochum  and  Parij&ta,  then  earth,  restored  to  youthful 
vigour  by  the  abundance  of  water,  will  have  a  profusion  of 
ripe  grown  corn;  the  sovereigns  will  curb  their  foes  and 
protect  the  classes  of  society  with  the  utmost  justice.] 

1  Tbc  poet  quibbles  upon  tdla,  <*  Borassus  flabelliformis,"  and  *'  flap, 
tilnp." 
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Chapter  X5VIII. 

Foreio/ieiis  of  Irutcinl  Ediii. 


1.  If  in  tlie  rainy  season  the  Moon,  occupj-ing  an  aquatic 
asteriem '  of  the  *liptic,  at  the  time  of  prognoatication,  is  on 
the  horizon,  or,  during  the  bright  month-half,  in  the  fourth, 
seventh,  or  t«nth  mansion,  she  will  presently  send  i'orth  water, 
and  that  in  great  quantity,  if  she  be  looked  at  by  benign 
planets ;  in  little  quantity,  if  looked  at  by  evil  ones.  Yenus 
does  the  same  when  under  the  same  circumstances, 

2.  If  the  person  inquiring  touches  any  wet  object  or  water, 
or  anything  tenned  after  water,*  or  if  he  stands  near  water, 
or  is  about  to  do  some  humid  work,  or  if  at  the  time  of  con- 
sultation the  word  "  water "  is  being  beard,  the  inquirer 
may  be  sure  that  withoat  doubt  it  is  going  to  rain  very 
soon. 

3.  When  the  Sun,  in  the  rainy  scaaon,  dazzling  by  extreme 
splendour,  while  lingering  on  the  Mountain  of  Sunrise,  shines 
like  molten  gold  or  lustrous  beryl,  he  procures  rain  on  the 
same  day.  So,  too,  when,  high  in  the  meridian,  he  is  darting 
forth  most  keen  ruys. 

4.  The  wat«r  taatelesB,  the  sky  coloured  like  cows'  eyes  or 
crows'  eggs,  the  air  serene,  moisture  of  salt,  calmness  of 
wind,  much  tumbling  of  fishes  ashore,  repeated  croaking  of 
frogs,  these  are  tokens  of  coming  rain. 

6.  Cats  strongly  scratching  the  ground  with  their  nails, 
rust  and  a  musty  smell  of  iron  implements,  and  dikes  made  by 
children  in  the  high  road,  announce  rain  to  be  approaching. 

6.  Mountains  resembling  heaps  of  collyrium,  or  their 
doughs  wrapt  in  vapour,  and  halos  of  the  colour  of  cocks' 
eyes  round  the  Moon,  bring  rain. 

'  Cnncer,  Cnpricom,  or  Pieces. 

*  Connin.  (fives  for  examples :  ^fllh  ^WT  ^I^IT^^fWt&fllllfy  I 
Tlie  dictiooArits  only  mention  ^Mq,  Cassia  Torn ;  t>ul  pa  nml  ptilukn 
are  synonymous,  and  thercforo  ioterchnagciiltlc  terms. 
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7.  Ants  fihifting  their  eggs^  without  iniiiham  makes  oopa- 
latmg  and  climbing  upon  the  treesy  and  ocvwb  fiuldng^  are 

signs  of  rain« 

8.  Eain  will  fall  Tery  soan,  when  the  lixaids  on  the  tops 
of  the  trees  keep  their  eyes  fixed  upon  tlie  fiiniainwit^  and 
cows  are  looking  up  to  the  Son. 

9.  If  cattle  are  unwilling  to  leave  the  hjfuse,  shalring  fheir 
ears  and  hoofs,  and  similarly  dogs,  one  may  state  that  lain  is 
about  to  come  down. 

10.  When  dogs  are  standing  on  the  thatches  or  look 
steadily  up  to  the  heavensy  or  when  lightning  at  day-time 
arises  from  the  north-east,  the  earth's  surface  will  be  leyelled 
by  exceedingly  much  rain. 

11.  When  the  Moon  is  hued  like  the  eyes  of  a  parrot  or 
dove,  or  honey-coloured,  and  when  a  mock-sun  appears  in  the 
sky,  then  rain  will  ere  long  fall  from  heaTen. 

12.  When  there  is  thunder  at  night,  blood-red  and  per- 
pendicular lines  of  lightning  at  day-time,  and  a  firesh  easterly 
breeze,  rain  is  at  hand. 

13.  Fall  of  rain  is  near,  if  the  shoots  of  creepers  erect 
themselves  aloft,  the  birds  bathe  in  water  and  dust,  and  creep- 
ing worms  betake  themselves  to  the  sprigs  of  grass. 

14.  At  dawn  or  twilight  clouds  showing  the  same  colour 
as  peacocks,  parrots,  blue  jays  or  cataka-birds,  or  having 
the  lustre  of  roses  and  red  lotuses,  and  resembling  in  shape 
waves,  hills,  crocodiles,  tortoises,  boars,  fishes,  and  piled  up 
with  manifold  breaks,  yield  water  within  short  time. 

15.  Such  clouds  also  as,  being  white  at  the  ends  like  stucco 
or  moonlight,  lustrously  black  in  the  middle  as  coUyrium  or 
bees,  with  many  breaks,  sleek,  trickling,  divided  in  stairs, 
issue  from  the  east  and  move  to  the  westward,  or  afler 
looming  up  from  the  west  veer  eastward,  presently  send  forth 
plenty  of  rain  upon  earth. 

10.  Should  there,  at  the  Sun's  rising  or  setting,  be  seen  a 

^  lliuK  alKO  in  Mjatarangi^l,  viii.  722,  where  we  have  to  read : 
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rainbow,  a  cloudy  crossing  bar,  a  mock-aun,  a  red  line  seem- 
ing lite  a  fragmentary  rainbow,'  and  lightning,  then  abund- 
ant, imminent  rain  may  be  predicted. 

[17.  If  the  sky  wears  the  tinge  of  francolines'  feathers,  and 
the  crowds  of  birds  warble  forth  merrily  at  sunrise  and  sun- 
set, day  and  night,  the  clouda  vnU  pour  out  rain  very  soon. J 

18.  The  so-called  "unerring"  sunbeams,'  stretched  up- 
ward like  the  hands,  as  it  were,  of  the  Mountain  of  Sunset, 
and  clouds  sounding  hollow  as  the  ground,  are  important 
signs  of  (instant)  rain. 

19.  If  the  Moon,  during  the  riiiny  Goason,  stands  in  the 
seventh  mansion  from  Venus,  and  is  looked  at  by  a  benign 
planet,  or  stands  in  the  fifth,  seventh,  or  ninth  mansion  from 
Saturn,  there  is  a  tendency  to  rain. 

20.  Not  unfrequcntly  rain  ensues  at  the  planets'  heliacal 
rising  or  setting,  their  conjunction,  and  their  entering  in  a 
new  division,'  or  at  the  end  of  a  half-month,  of  a  half-year, 
and  certainly  at  the  Sun's  staying  in  ArdrS.. 

21-  Rain  falls  also  at  a  conjunction  of  Mercury  and  Venus, 
of  Mercury  and  Jupiter,  and  of  Jupiter  and  Venus.  From 
a  meeting  of  Salum  arises  peril  from  wind  and  fire,  unless 
they  are  looked  at  by,  or  in  conjunction  with,  good  planets. 

22.  When  the  planets  tejid  to  cling*  to  the  Sun,  forward 
or  backward,'  then  thoy  will  make  the  earth,  as  it  were,  one 


Chaptbr    XXTX. 

Prognostics  from  Ftowers  and  Plants. 

1.  By  observing  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  fruits  and 
bloBBoms  of  trees,  one  should  ascertain  the  cheapness  of  sub- 
stances, and  the  good  success  of  the  crops, 

'  Cf.  ch.  »lrij.  20. 

'  8*e  ch-  XXX.  1 1,  and  cf.  ch.  ilvii.  20. 

'  Ai  meDtioned  in  cb.  u.  10,  *^. 

*  i.e,  axe  about  to  set  lieliacslly- 

*  AcMrdiug  to  tbeir  motiou,  being  slow  (near  Ilic  ajisis],  or  swift 
(near  the  ooiu'UDvtigu). 
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2.  From  (the  floweriness  of)  the  S&l-tree  (is  to  be  known 
the  happy  growth  of)  Kalama-rice ;  from  the  red  AfoYoi,  red 
rice;  from  the  Asclepias,^  yellowish  rice;  from  the  daik 
A^oka,  hog's  rice. 

3.  The  Indian  fig-tree  (thriving),  indicates  (the  growth  of) 
barley;'  by  the  ebony  tree  blossoming,  the  Shashtika^rice 
will  grow ;  from  the  holy  fig-tree  one  may  know  the  suooeas 
of  all  crops. 

4.  From  rose-apples  are  inferred  sesamum  and  peas ;  fixmi 
Sirisa-flowers  is  known  the  full  development  of  {>anic  seed ; 
from  Bassia,  wheat ;  from  Echites,  the  growth  of  barley. 

5.  From  Dalbergia  and  jessamine  one  may  predict  cotton ; 
from  Terminalia,  mustard  seed ;  from  jujube,  Dolichos ;  from 
Karanj,  kidney-beans. 

6.  Linseed  may  be  anticipated  from  ratan  blossoming; 
Paspalum,  from  the  flowers  of  Butea  frondosa ;  conch-shelly 
pearl  and  silver  from  the  Tilaka-tree;  and  hemp  from  Termi- 
nalia Catappa. 

7.  8.  One  may  foretell  (the  cheapness  of)  elephants  from 
Bicinus;  of  horses,  from  Vatica  robusta;.  of  cows,  from 
Bignonia  sunveolens ;  of  goats  and  sheep  from  plantains ; 
gold  from  the  blossoms  of  Jlichelia  champaka  ;  plentifulness 
of  coral,  from  the  Pentapetos  riurnicca ;  diamond  from  the 
flourishing  state  of  red  Barboria ;  and  beryl  from  Tabemae- 
montana. 

9.  One  has  to  infer  pearl  from  Ifegundo ;  safiron  from 
Carthanius  tine  tonus.'*  By  the  red  lotus  is  indicated  a  king ; 
by  the  blue  one,  a  minister. 

10.  Chief  merchants  are  indicated  by  the  flowers  of  Bau- 
hinia  (?) ;  Brahraans  by  lotuses ;  court  priests  by  esculent 
white  water-lilies;  generals  by  the  odoriferous  water-lily. 
Increase  of  gold  is  foreshown  by  the  simflower  (Callotropis). 

11.  Mangos  point  to  safety;  Semecarpus  to  danger;  wal- 

^  The  Comm.  explains  lfj(\l||  to  be  4fjV|l||. 
'  Otherwise  the  Comm.  J^m  mf^ft^MI  I 
'  If  we  follow  the  reading  of  the  Comm.,  i.e.  kdrukuy  we  have  to 
translate,  "  artisans  are  indicated  by  Carthamos." 
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nuts  to  healthiness ;  Kimosa  catecliu  and  Mimoaa  albida  to 
famine ;  the  fruits  of  Terminalia  Aijiina  to  good  rain- 

12.  The  bloBsoma  of  Azadirachta  and  Mesua  presage  good 
times ;  wood  apples,  wind ;  Barringtonia,  danger  from  drought ; 
Wrightia,  danger  from  diseases. 

13.  The  blooming  of  Dub  and  sacriBcial  grass  bespeaks 
siigar-cane ;  that  of  the  Bauhinia,  6res ;  by  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  Sy&mlatA,  courtesans  will  thrive. 

14.  Good  rain  is  generally  predicted  for  any  traot  of 
country  where  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  show  smooth  and 
unimpaired  leaves;  whereas,  these  being  rough  and  impaired, 
little  rain  is  predicted. 


Chapter  XXX. 
The  Signa  at  Daten  and  Ttciligki. 

1.  The  time  during  which  the  stars  are  indistinct,  before 
sunrise  and  after  sunset,'  is  tho  time  of  dawn  and  twilight.' 
The  signs  of  it,  which  produce  effects,  are  the  following : 

2.  Wild  deer,  augural  birds,  wind,  holos,  mock  suns  or 
moons,  cloudy  bars  crossing  the  solar  orb,  tree-shaped  clouds, 
rainbows,  Fata  Morgana,  peculiar  solar  beams,  staiTs  in  the 
air,  dense  dust,  glossiness  and  colour. 

3.  A  wild  beast,  repeatedly  utioring  loud  and  horrible 
shrieks,  bespeaks  the  destruction  of  a  village ;  being  blasted  * 
by  the  sun  and  screaming  from  the  right  side,*  he  makes  the 
military  forces  to  be  slain. 

'  The  eipresfiion  in  the  original  is,  properly, "  huvipg  liolf  set,"  i.e. 
"  hulf  the  orb  slill  tippeariiig  nbove  the  horizon." 

'  ComiD.  A<j(M  "pJ: 

The  irordji/oli,  inotead  lAjyoliii,  is  worth  being  reuinrkeil.  Cf.  sftfcra 
in  B.  and  R.  Skr.  Diet.  The  feminine  gender  of  landhi,  loo,  lias  not 
boea  met  with  eUewherr,  so  (ax  ns  I  i 

'  i.e.  fncitig  the  sun,  ^qlf*!^^. 

*  Utpnln  explains  il  differently,  vlx.,  "  from  Hie  si 
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4.  If  the  animal  does  so  from  the  left,  there  will  be  a 
battle.  If  he  happens  to  be  on  the  right  side  and  unmo- 
lestedj^  an  encounter  of  armies  will  ensue.  Should  a  great 
many  animala  or  the  wind  stand  in  mixed  quarters,  during 
dawn  or  twilight,  then  there  will  be  rain. 

5.  A  twilight  ^  during  which  wild  beasts  and  birds,  vexed, 
raise  cries  from  the  east,  bodes  the  ruin  of  the  land ;  one  re- 
sounding with  the  screams  of  animals,  blasted  by  the  son, 
from  the  southern  region,  points  to  the  capture  of  the  town. 

6.  Ill-omened  is  the  twilight,  if  a  strong  wind,  raising 
dust  and  clods,  with  great  noise  shakes  dwellings,  trees,  and 
gateways,  and  vehemently  throws  the  birds  down. 

7.  Auspicious  is  the  twilight,  if  animals  and  birds,  un- 
afflicted,  send  forth  soft  notes,  and  if  there  is  no  wind,  or 
only  a  gentle  breeze  by  whose  rubbing  the  foliage  of  the 
trees  is  being  slightly  moved. 

8.  Sleek  staffs  in  the  air,  lightning,  fish-like  cloudsi  a 
mock-sun,  a  halo,  a  rainbow,  straight  lines  resembling  frag- 
mentary rainbows  and  distinct  sunbeams,  at  the  time  of  twi- 
Ught,  bring  speedy  rain. 

9.  The  Sun's  rays  being  broken  off,  unequal,  dissipated, 
unnatural,  crooked,  turned  to  the  leftward,  thin,  short,  crip- 
pled, and  dimmed,  bring  war  and  drought. 

10.  The  Sun's  beams  being  brilliant,  clear,  straight,  long, 
turned  to  the  right,  in  a  cloudless  sky,  tend  to  the  weal  of 
mankind. 

11.  The  bright,  distinct,  unbroken,  straight  sunbeams  that 
extend  from  the  horizon  up  to  the  midst  or  over  the  whole  of 
the  heavens,  are  the  so-called  "unerring"  beams.  These 
produce  rain. 

12.  Greyish,^  tawny,  russet,  variegated,  madder-hued, 
greenish-yellow  and  spotted  rays,  stretching  all  over  the 

'  Coram.  Vir^f<(W#  ^W^  TT^TfilfJ^  I 

3  «  Twilight"  denotes  here  and  in  the  sequel  both  dawn  and  evening 
twilight. 

'  Coram,  ^t^trt:  ^fl*n<a«!i^^i:  I 


bearens,  are  conducive  to  rain,  but  produce  alao,' after  a  week, 
some  danger. 

13,  14.  Copper-red  euitbeams  cause  the  death  of  a  general; 
yellow  and  rosy  oqob,  liia  ill-fortmie ;  greenish-yellow  ones, 
the  ruin  of  cattle  and  crops;  dark  pur])le  ones,  the  loss  of 
kinc ;  madder- coloured  rays  occasion  consternation,  owing  to 
the  sword  and  fires ;  tawny  ones,  a  rain  with  wind ;  ashy- 
coloured  ones,  drought;  spotted  and  greyish  rays'  cause 
alight  rain. 

15.  If  at  the  time  of  twilight  dust,  tinged  like  the  blossom 
of  Pentapetes  Phcenicea,  or  like  collyrium  powder,  goes  up  to 
the  Sun,  mankind  will  be  afBieted  by  hundreds  of  diseases. 
White  dust  presages  men's  prosperity  and  bliss, 

16.  A  compound  of  solar  raye,  clouds  and  wind,  in  the  shape 
of  a  staff,  is  called  an  (airy)  "staff."  If  seen  in  the  inter- 
mediate regions,  it  is  baleful  to  monarchs ;  if  in  the  cardinal 
points,  it  is  so  to  Brahmaus,  Eshatriyas,  etc.* 

17.  A  staff  appearing  at  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of 
the  day,*  causes  danger  from  the  sword  and  grief.  If  white, 
it  destroys  the  Brahmans ;  if  red,  the  Kshatrijas,  etc.,  and 
that  in  the  direction  to  which  it  is  turned. 

18.  A  dark  blue  tree-Uke  cloud,  with  milk-white  top,  in 
the  midst  of  the  canopy,  and  screening  the  Sun,  as  well  as 
clouds  with  yeUow  streaks  and  big  at  the  bottom,  procures 
much  rain. 

19.  If  a  tree-like  cloud  arises  behind  a  sovereign  on  march, 
he  will  be  killed;  if  it  looks  like  a  young  tree,  the  prince 
royal  or  minister  will  die. 

20.  A  dawn  showing  the  hue  of  blue  lotus,  beryl,  nelum- 

*  The  r.  f^^T^tTTH  is  preferable  to  f4a(I7ft»Il*(  | 

*  The  word  Hlfjiq^fftf^  is  a  alriking  e^nmjile  af  iuftcciirncy,  as 
the  aoUior  roust  have  meant  Ul^UIIWt*  or  nT^^^^IT^t^Q  ■ 
This  must  be  inferred  from  the  plural  ^ffWftl,  wbich  would  huve  he^ii 
V'tj^:  •  'f  only  thfi  brginniug  and  middle  of  the  day  were  meant.    Utpola 

also:  ^^:^irirfmfw:Tfn[^- 
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biiim  filamen1»,  free  from  wind^  and  brightened  by  the  Sun's 
rays,  produces  rain  the  same  day. 

21.  Dawn  in  the  rainy  season  being  attended  with  ill- 
shaped  clouds.  Fata  Morgana,  mist,  dust  and  smoke,  puts  a 
stop  to  the  rain  ;  in  any  other  season,  it  occasions  the  raging 
of  the  sword. 

22.  The  natural  colour  of  twilight  during  the  different 
seasons,  to  begin  with  the  cold  season,  is  red,  yellow,  blank, 
Tariegated,  nelumbium-hued  and  crimson,  each  of  which  is 
favourable  in  the  proper  season.  Any  deviation  from  this 
rule  is  portentous. 

28.  A  cloud  fragment  in  the  shape  of  a  man  with  a  weapon, 
and  tending  to  the  Sun,  points  to  danger  from  the  foe.  When 
a  bright  airy  city  (i.e.  Fata  Morgana)  is  approached  by  the 
Sun,  a  (beleaguered)  town  will  be  taken ;  when  the  same  is 
crossed  by  the  Sun,  the  town  will  be  destroyed. 

24.  The  Sun  being  concealed  by  white  and  far-stretching 
clouds  on  the  right  side  ^  bestows  rain ;  so,  too,  does  the 
Day-god,  being  covered  by  clouds  resembling  tufts  of  Andro- 
pogon  grass,  and  issuing  from  a  quarter  not  blasted.^ 

25.  A  white  cloudy  bar  through  the  Sun's  orb  at  the  time 
of  his  rising  causes  disaster  to  the  king ;  one  of  bloody  ap- 
pearance occasions  the  raging  of  armies ;  one  shining  like 
gold  makes  armies  prosper. 

26.  Two  colossal  mock-suns,  one  on  either  side  of  the  Sun, 
bring  plentiful  rain ;  but  if  mock-suns  surround  the  Sun  in 
four  directions,  there  will  not  be  one  drop  of  rain. 

27.  Clouds  at  dawn  or  evening  twilight,  in  the  form  of 
banners,  umbrellas,  rocks,  elephants,  or  horses,  bode  victory; 
blood-red  ones,  a  battle. 

28.  Clouds  suspended  like  heaps  of  smoke  from  straw  fire, 
and  smooth  in  appearance,  make  the  armies  of  monarchs 
prosper. 

29.  Clouds   at   twilight  hanging  down,  or  tree-like,  or 


^  From  the  south. 

'  About  ^Vti  and  IfpW ,  cf.  ch.  Ixxzvi.  12,  and  Ind.  Stud.  x.  p.  202. 


rough '   la  appearance   and  rosy,   are   auspicious ;    sucli  as 
resemble  towns,  bring  good  luck. 

30.  A  twilight  accompanied  with  the  cries  of  vexed  birds, 
foxee,  and  wild  beasts,  with  airy  stofis,  dust,  cloudy  bars,  and 
the  like,  or  with  daily  recurring  unnatural  solar  phenomena, 
foreahoWB  the  ruin  of  land,  king,  and  welfare. 

31.  Dawn  produces  its  results  immediately;  evening  twi- 
light the  same  night,  or  after  three  days;  halos,  dust  and 
cloudy  bars  show  their  effects  either  instantly  or  a  week  after. 
The  same  with  solar  beams  (of  peculiar  cast),  rainbows,  light- 
ning, mock-suns,  clouds,  and  wind.  Birds  do  so  the  same  day 
or  tiiat  day  week ;  wild  beasts  in  a  week. 

32.  Twilight  sheds  its  gleam  (and  shows  its  eSects)  over 
one  j/ojamt;  lightning  illumines  by  its  flickering  six  i/ofuitas; 
the  sound  of  thunder  extends  over  five  pojnnas ;  no  limit  oan 
be  assigned  to  the  falling  of  meteors. 

33.  The  circle  termed  a  mock-sun  shines  three  i/ojanas  Ear ; 
a  cloudy  bar,  five ;  a  halo  is  ^'isiblo  £ve  or  six  yojtvtaa ;  the 
rainbow  shows  its  lustre  for  ten  yojaiias. 


Chapter  XXSI. 
The  Qlotc  at  the  Horizon. 


1.  The  glow  at  the  horizon,  if  yellow,  presages  peril  to 
the  king;  if  fire-red,  the  ruin  of  the  country;  if  rubicund 
and  observed  with  wind  from  the  left,  it  occasions  the  loss  of 
the  crops. 

2.  One  that  makes  its  appearance  with  great  briUianoy, 
and  distinctly  seta  off  shadow,  as  the  Sun  does,  bodes  great 
danger  to  the  king ;  if  bloody-red,  it  betokens  the  raging  of 
the  Bword. 

3.  4.  By  a  glow  in  the  eastern  quarter,  knights  and  sove- 
reigns are  to  suffer;  by  one  iu  the  south-east,  artisans  and 
princes ;  by  one  in  the  south,  Vai(;yas  and  persons  of  cruel 

'  Othenvlso  Urpoln:  fTJ  |  UitV^  lITWTfl^njfTT  I 
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oocupations;  by  one  in  the  sonth-westy  envoys 
who  have  re-married ;  by  one  in  the  west,  Qfidnsaad 
turifts ;  hj  one  in  the  north-west^  thieves  and  hotsos;  hj one 
in  the  north,  Brahmans  come  to  grief;  so  do  heratics  sol 
merchants  bj  one  in  the  north-east. 

6.  A  serene  sky,  bright  stars,  and  a  wind  blowing  from 
left  to  right,  combined  with  a  gold-hned  glow  at  the  horiaon, 
is  for  the  weal  of  people  and  king. 


ohapito  xxxn. 

Signs  of  an  Ikirthqudke. 


1.  Some  say  that  an  earthquake  is  caused  by  some  huge 
animal  living  in  the  midst  of  the  waters;^  others,  however, 
that  it  arises  when  the  elephants  of  the  quarters^  being  tired 
of  the  earth's  load,  are  taking  breath.^ 

2.  A  wind  falling  down  upon  earth  with  noise,  as  if  struck 
by  another  wind,  occasions  it,  say  some;'  others,  however. 


'  Comm. 

*  Comm.  TffTT^  'rf* 

'i^Nrrft  f^  ^  ^^  ^^f^nrt  t^iRi 

The  nnniMt  of  the  elephnnts  differ  wholly  from  those  we  meet  with  Id 
AmnnikoshA  i.  1,  2,  5 ;  Hemsc.  17(K 
'  f^.  VMishfhiu 
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maintain  that  it  is  ordained  by  unseen  powers ; '  other  masters' 
again  narrat*  the  following. 

3.  In  the  daya  of  yore  the  mountains  being  winged  shook 
Earth  by  flying  up  and  down,  on  which  in  the  assembly 
of  the  gods  she  spoke  bashfully  to  the  Creator : 

4.  "  0  Lord !  the  name  of  firmnoss,  which  thou  boat 
bestowed  upon  me,  is  put  to  naught  by  the  mountains  stir- 
ring.    I  am  not  able  to  bear  that  toil." 

5,  As  the  Creator  beheld  her  face  slightly  bent,  and  her 
eyes  in  tears,  while  with  quivering  lips  she  stammered  forth 
her  speech,  he  spoke : 

6,  7.  "  Remove,  Indrs,  the  grief  of  Earth ;  throw  thy 
thunderbolt,  in  order  to  lop  off  the  mountains'  wings."  "  It 
shall  be  done,"  quoth  Iiidra.  "  Fear  not,"  said  he  unto 
Earth.  "  Henceforth  Vfiyu,  Agni,  Indra  and  Yaruna  shall 
shake  thee,  in  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  part  of  day 
and  night,  in  order  to  make  known  the  consequences  of  good 
and  evil."^ 

'  UFptLlu  anj'B  :  TT^SH^^  V^TVjiTf^^;  erronmmsly,  so  fnr  as 
PoncerDG  this  pnssnf,f.  He  cites  biniielf  llie  foUowiug  gtHDisa  of 
VrdilliB.OBrgm'B :  TTVT^  ^^*i; 

mnv^TiTT  ?n  ?p(  «»♦  ij)^  vi^.  t 

It  It  roittiifeBt  tliHt  V^i  «irres]Miii(is  to  ^'Q'flflT' .    Moreover,  Ulpnla 
takes  mifXn  to  uienii  gfTf.  wlikh  is  purely  rAnciful. 

'  e.g.  Pnrirara. 

*  Coram.  IJXnrT  "'ITf 

arai  ^3>5T?t^"N  fgvTt  ■'Br  f^^  f'npi  i 
^  f^f9  Tnra  W^flt  -^  qfij^  I 
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8.  The  asterisms  Uttara-Phalgnnt^  Easta,  Citrfty  Sviii, 
PunaryasU;  Mrga^iras  and  Agvini  constitute  the  diyision 
ruled  by  V&yu.  The  foretokens  belonging  to  it  show  them- 
selves a  week  before  the  event,  and  are  the  following : 

9.  A  wind  that  raises  the  dust  of  the  earth  into  a  most 
hazy  sky,  and  bruises  trees  in  his  course,  while  the  Sun  shines 
with  faint  rays. 

10.  By  an  earthquake  of  Y&yu's,  it  is  said  that  crops,  rain, 
woods  and  weeds  get  damaged ;  merchants  are  to  suffer  by 
intumescence,  heavy  sighing,  madness,  fever,  and  cough. 

11.  Handsome  persons,  men  of  arms,  physicians,  women, 
poets,  singers,  dealers,  artisans,  the  Surashtrians,  Kurus, 
Magadhas,  Da9arnas,  and  Matsyas  have  to  suffer  too. 

12.  The  asterisms  Pushya,  Krttikft,  Vi^&khA,  Bhara^i, 
MagM,  Pftrva-Bhadrapadft  and  Purva-Phalgunl  make  up 
Agni's  division,  to  which  pertain  the  following  symptoms : 

13.  The  firmament,  covered  with  falling  stars  and  meteors, 
stands  in  a  blaze,  as  it  were,  by  the  glow  of  the  quarters ; 
fire,  seconded  by  wind,  stirs  abroad  for  a  week. 

14.  By  an  earthquake  ruled  by  Agni,  the  rain-clouds  vanish, 
the  water-reservoirs  become  empty,  the  potentates  quarrel, 
herpes,  scab,  fever,  erisypelatous  eruptions  and  jaundice* 
prevail. 

15.  Ardent  and  fierce  characters,  the  A9makas,  Angas, 
Bahlikas,  Tanganas,  Kalingas,  Vangas,  Dravidas  (or  Dra- 
midas),  and  various  tribes  of  Qabara-savages  are  to  suffer. 

16.  The  mansions  Abhijit,  Qravana,  DhanishthA,  Rohini, 


TCT^ 


For  wbat  purpose  a  natural  day  is  divided  into  four  parts,  and  the  whole 
of  the  lunar  mansions  into  as  many  portions,  will  appear  from  stanza  27. 
*  Or  chlorosis  (?).  Comm. :  mU>gO^I  ^<(il*<^* •  Prohably  the 
same  disease  as  ^^{^ ;  Atharva-Veda  i.  22.  In  the  text  X|X^  is,  of 
course,  a  typographical  error  for  ^m^  • 


JyeelithS,  TJttara-Ash&dha  and  Anuradh^  form  Indra'a  diri- 
sion  ;  the  tokens  of  it  are  : 

17.  Clouds  that,  bulky  as  mountains  in  motion,  similar  in 
colour  to  bafialo's  bom,  swarms  of  beeB  or  snakes,  emit  a 
deep  sound  and  lightning,  and  pour  out  rain. 

18.  An  earthquake  during  Indra's  division  destroys  such 
as  are  renowned  by  learning,  family  and  lineage,  Bovereigna 
and  headmen  of  corporations.  It  produces  dysentery,  in- 
fluenza, mouth  disease,  and  violent  vomiting. 

19.  It  afBicts  the  Ka^is,  Yuguudharas,  Pauravas,  Kir&tes, 
Eiras,  Abhisdras,  Halas,  Madras,  Arbuda,  Suv&stu,  and 
M&lava,  but  yields  desirable  rain. 

20.  Revati,  Parva-Asbadha,  Ardrfi,  A^leshll,  Mfila,  Uttara- 
Bha<]Tapad£i  and  ^atabhiahaj  constitute  Varuna's  division. 
Its  signs  are  : 

21.  Thick,  soft  muttering  clouds,  showing  the  dark  lustre 
of  blue  lotus,  bees  or  collyrium  misture,  illumined  by  light- 
ning, and  diffiising  prickly  drops.' 

22.  An  earthquake  at  Varuna's  division  hurts  the  denizens 
of  the  seas  and  rivers,  bestows  very  much  rain,  and  strikes 
the  Qonardas,  Ccdis,  Kukuras,  Kir4tas  and  Yidehas ;  at  the 
same  time,  however,  quarrels  cease. 

23.  An  earthquake  produces  its  results  six  months  after- 
wards ;  a  typhoon  after  two.  According  to  some  authorities, 
the  divisions  before  mentioned  are  applicable  also  to  other 
portents.* 

[24-26.  Meteors,  Fata  Morgana,  dust,  typhoons,  earth- 
quakes, glow  at  the  horizon,  storm,  solar  and  lunar  oclipeea, 

'  LttApnU  r.  VrTTTST  ■  I"*'  rluuds  eau  scnrcety  be  compared  to  seeds, 
ur  till!  fiiic  drops  to  shuots. 
'  tUimm.  TT^rra  T^: 

I  fii)ni  our  nutlioi-'i  SnmlUii- 
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unnatural  phenomena  of  lunar  mansionB  and  other  stars,  rain 
by  a  cloudless  sky,  unnatural  rain,  rain  attended  with  wind, 
•moke  and  sparks  of  flame  without  fire,  a  wild  beast  entering 
a  Tillage,  rainbows  appearing  at  n^ht,  unnatural  signs  at 
dawn  and  twilight,  fri^;maitary  halos,  rivers  flowing  baK^- 
ward,  notes  of  musical  instruments  in  the  air ;  of  these,  and 
other  phenomena  contrary  to  the  common  course  of  nature,  the 
effiDOts  must  be  made  known  in  reference  to  the  same  divisions.] 

27.  An  earthquake  ruled  by  Indra  annuls  one  of  Yftyu'a 
department,  and  Y&yu  paralyzes  one  of  Indra's.  la  the 
same  way  do  the  earthquakes  arising  in  the  period  and  de- 
partment of  Yaruna  and  Agni  neutralize  each  other.^ 

S8.  By  an  earthquake  occurring  during  the  division  of  Agni 
and  the  period  of  Y&yu,  or  f>ice  versa,  renowned  monarelw 
wiU  die  or  sufler  calamity,  and  the  subjects,  too,  will  be  vexed 
by  dread  of  famine,  by  pestilence,  and  drought. 

29.  By  an  earthquake  happening  during  the  divisimi  of 
YaruigLa  and  the  period  of  Indra,  or  moe  versa,  there  will  be< 
abundance  of  food,  happiness,  rain,  and  contentment  among 
the  people ;  the  cows  will  yield  plentiful  milk,  and  the  kings 
will  put  an  end  to  hostilities. 

30.  As  to  those  omens  for  which  no  term  is  flxed,'  Y&yu 
produces  his  efiects  in  four  half*months,  Agni  in  three,  Indra 
in  a  week,  and  Yaruna  the  same  day. 

31.  YkjvL  shakes  the  earth  to  an  extent  of  200,  Agni  of 
110,  Yaruna  of  180,  and  Indra  of  160  yojanas? 

1  i,e.  the  influence  of  an  earthquake  that  is  to  oceur  when  one  of  the 
asterisms  in  the  division  or  department  of  Indra  happens  to  be  the 
asterism  of  the  day,  is  paralyzed  in  case  the  period  of  its  occurrence 
coincides  with  the  peculiar  period  of  the  day  aUotted  to  V&yu,  and  mce 
versa. 

'  Coram,  ^f^on^vrfinr^nn^  ire:  *i*i*n  ^^tiiY  i  if^nT% 
*  Coram,  ^mre  m^: 

inwnftfirt^  ^n^  ^rort  ^?i.  i 


32.  If  there  be  another  earthquake  on  the  third,  fourth, 
or  seventh  day,  or  a  fortnight,  month,  or  three  holf-monthe 
after,  it  will  bo  deadly  to  eminent  potentates. 


chapteb  sxxm. 

fbretokens  from  Mdeoi-a. 

1.  Meteors  are  the  dropping  fruits  of  merit  enjoyed  in 
heaven,  invisible  form.  They  ore  divided  info  five  kinds: 
ignescent  balls,  meteors,  thunderbolts,  lightning,  and  (shoot- 
ing) starB.' 

2.  A  meteor  fin  restricted  sense)  produces  its  effects  in  a 
fortnight ;  likewise  an  ignescent  ball ;  a  thunderbolt  in  three 
half-months;  lightning  in  six  days;  a(3hooting)  startheeame. 

3.  Three  out  of  the  five  phenomena  of  meteors  have  full 
effects,  viz.,  lightning,  meteors,  and  thunderbolts ;  a  shooting 
star  is  said  to  produce  the  fourth  part  of  the  full  effect,  and 
an  ignescent  ball  the  half. 

rftflwt*!!  wfTsnWt  ^grTTt  5!rf%jrrf%  g  u 
§WiftiryflaB(ii  fTTfflrr  ft^fa;  ^"Sift.  u 

TtTI  II 
The  pxplnaRlion  of  these  mythological  phnues  is  not  difficult.  Vlka, 
in  the  most  commoD  ncceptntion  of  the  term,  b  a  "  shooting  "  or  "  fall- 
ing star."  Now,  the  uolians  of^tar,  ray  and  dnrtcd  weapniis  are  gene- 
rally nprcsaed  by  the  saitM  word.  One  initance  may  tiuffiee,  viz.,  the 
etymolf^cal  identity  of  Sanskrit  ^l^tfi  '"><)  Hreek  aarpov.  Heuce  an 
nlkd  may  he  called  an  tutrant.  The  notion  of  "shooting"  or  "sliot" 
AoAt  Its  expressioD  in  Tt^T^;  tlmt  of  " fnlling," iu  fqnp|  and  TR^. 
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4.  A  thunderbolt  comes,  crackling,  down  upon  men,  ele- 
phants, horses,  wild  beasts,  rocks,  houses,  trees,  or  cattle,  at 
the  same  time  wheeling  and  rending  the  sur£EU^  of  the  earth. 

5.  Lightning  frightens  on  a  sudden  animals  by  its  crack- 
ling, moves  flaming  in  wide  zigzags,  and  falls  down  upon 
living  creatures  and  faggot  piles. 

6.  An  ignescent  ball  is  small,  with  a  short  tail,^  and  con* 
tinues  visible  over  a  space  of  forty  cubits  or  more.  It  looks 
like  a  burning  coal,  and  measures  two  cubits. 

7.  A  (shooting)  star  is  (apparently)  a  cubit  in  extension, 
and  white,  red,  or  of  the  colour  of  lotus  filaments.  It  moves 
in  the  heavens  horizontally,  downwards  or  upwards,  as  if 
being  drawn. 

8.  A  meteor  (in  restricted  sense)  is  large  at  the  top,  and 
increases  in  size  in  falling,  dragging  all  along  behind  itself  a 
very  thin  tail.  Its  length  (the  tail  included)  is  three  cubits 
and  a  half.     There  are  many  sorts  of  it. 

9.  Such  as  resemble  spectres,  weapons,  asses,  camels,  crooo- 
diles,  monkeys,  boars,  ploughs,  wild  beasts,  great  lizards, 
snakes,  and  smoke,  have  evil  consequences,  as  well  as  such 
as  have  two  crests. 

10.  Such  as  appear  like  banners,  fishes,  elephants,  moun- 
tains, lotuses,  the  Moon,  horses,  glowed  silver,  or  are  shaped 
like  the  figures  called  (Jrivatsa,^  thunderbolt,  conch  and 
cross,  bring  times  of  plenty.^ 

^  What  here  is  called  **  tail "  (puccha),  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  tail,  or  rather  crest  (gikhdy  cilia)  of  a  comet  The  former  is  simply 
a  result  of  optical  illusion. 

^  Utpala  r.  JsT)^^ »  about  which  he  remarks  that  it  is  well  known, 
(prasiddha).  From  other  passages  it  appears  that  he  takes  ^sH^'^  to 
be  synonymous  with  f^^,  i£gle  Marmelos.  Cf.  Weber,  Fragment 
der  Bhagavatl,  pp.  306,  312.  The  compound  ?T^f^cT?r^llf1^<?T^ft- 
H^fr»  l-c,  is  an  error  for  ®'^t^,  I  presume;  whereas  Weber  proposes 
to  read  ®^f^i|^ .  The  compound  is  a  Bahuvilhi,  and  may  be  rendered 
"  whose  Crlvfksha-figure  possesses  the  proper  marks." 

'  Comm.  TRTR  mW^\ 


w 


11.  Meteors,  dropping  in  great  numbers  from  the  midst  of 
the  canopy,  are  pernicious  to  king  and  land.  By  whirling 
high  in  the  sky,  a  mot«or  preaagea  commotion  among  man* 
kind. 

12.  One  coming  in  contact  with  the  Sun  or  Moon,  or  issuing 
from  either  at  the  time  of  an  earthquake,  causes  a  hostile 
invasion,  the  king's  death,  famine,  drought,  and  unsafety. 

13.  A  meteor  destroys  monarchs  staying  in  town  or  those 
on  march,  according  fo  its  passing  the  Sun  or  Moon  to  the 
right.  One  dropping  from  the  Sun  in  front  of  the  traveller 
brings  good, 

14.  A  meteor,  heing  white,  ruins  the  Brahmans ;  being 
rod,  the  Eshatriyns ;  being  yellow,  the  Vai^yas ;  and,  being 
Uack,  the  ^Qdras.     The  members  of  the  four  castes  are  also 

iftcrt,  severally,  by  meteors  falling  upon  the  head,  shoulder, 

'mde,  and  behind. 

15.  A  meteor  of  coarse  appearance  brings  woe  to  Brahmans, 
by  falling  in  a  northerly  direction ;  in  an  easterly  direction, 
to  Kshatriyas,  and  so  forth.  If  it  appears  sleek,  not  crooked, 
entire,  and  is  moving  low,  it  tends  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
same. 

^«^7  3  viMi<*i  f^^Yiih  ?n  3  JniRT  ii 

It  U  oat  iK'i^aBiiry  tu  \ni\ut  uut  hii\r  clowl}'  our  nuthor  lia»  Imitated 
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16.  One  that  is  grej,  rosy,  blue,  crimson,  fire-red,  duaky, 
or  ashy,  and  rough,  Visible  at  dawn  or  day-time,  broken  and 
moving  in  a  crookek  way.  bodes  danger  from  hostile  inyarion. 

17.  In  hurting  asterisms  or  planets,  a  meteor  is  stated  to 
be  disastrous  to  whatever  belongs  to  their  department.^  By 
dashing  against  the  Sun  or  Moon  at  the  time  of  rising  or 
setting,  it  is  deadly  for  monarchs  staying  in  town  or  on 
march. 

18.  If  PCLrva-Phalguni,  Punarvasu,  Dhanishtb&i  and  Miila 
are  scathed  by  a  meteor,  damsels  are  to  suffer.  Brahmans 
and  knights  come  to  grief  if  Pushya,  SvAti,  and  Qrayana  are 
attainted. 

19.  The  (so-called)  constant  and  kind  asterisms  being  hurt, 
sovereigns  are  afflicted;  the  harsh  and  cruel  mansions 
being  struck,  thieves  are  to  suffer;  whereas  artisans  will 
suffer,  should  the  swift  and  neutral  asterisms'  be  in  the 
same  predicament. 

20.  By  falling  upon  idols,  meteors  cause  danger  to  king 
and  land;  by  coming  down  upon  an  image  of  Indrai  they 
occasion  distress  to  sovereigns;  by  falling  upon  dwellings, 
they  bring  affliction  to  the  owners. 

21.  By  hurting  the  planet  of  a  particular  region,'  a  meteor 
causes  suffering  to  the  people  in  that  quarter.  If  it  comes 
down  on  a  threshing-floor,  agriculturists  are  to  suffer.  If 
it  falls  on  a  holy  tree,  the  beings  worshipped  there  are  dis- 
tressed. 

^  As  enumerated  in  ch.  xv.  and  xvi. 

'  Among  the  asterisms  are  called  constant  (Wf) :  Rohi^t,  Uttara- 
Bhadrapad&,  Uttara-Ash&^h^  an<l  Uttara-Phalguni ;  kind  (^M|,  W^ : 
Mfgaqiras,  Citr&,  Anur&dh&,  and  Revati;  harsh  (^H):  Bhara^l,  Magh&, 
PClrva-Bhadrapad^,  P(!irva-Ash&4h&,  and  PClrva-Phalgunt ;  cruel  (71^^) 
Tft^JlT,  WK) :  Ardra,  A^leshfi,  Jyesh^hft,  and  Mftla;  swift  (f^JlT,  W^) : 
Aqvini,  Tishya,  Hasta,  and  Abhijit ;  neutral  (iTn^TTW >  l|4^^ffl)  • 
Kfttika  and  Viq^kh^.  Cf.  ch.  xcviii.  6-11;  also  Weber,  Jyotisha,  p. 
95 ;  and  Naxatra,  ii.  385. 

'  The  planets  of  the  eight  regions,  east,  south-east,  etc.,  are  the  Sun, 
Venus,  Mars,  R&hu,  Saturn,  the  Moon,  Mercury,  and  Jupiter, 
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32,  A  meteor,  if  coming  down  upon  a  city  gate,  bespeaks 
die  min  of  the  city;  if  on  a  bolt,  the  deatructtoa  of  the 
[>eople ;  if  on  a  shrine  of  Brahma,  it  cruahos  the  Brohmans ; 
if  on  a  cow-house,  the  cow-keepera. 

23.  If  at  the  momont  of  a  meteor  falling  are  heard  such 
sounds  as  roaring,  claps,  instrumental  music,  song  and 
clamours,  they  augur  danger  to  the  land  and  its  ruler. 

24.  A  staff-like  meteor,  whose  train  continues  for  a  long 
time  risible  in  the  sky,  is  dangerous  for  the  king.  So,  too, 
one  that  appears  in  the  air  as  though  it  were  drawn  by  a 
thread,  or  one  that  resembles  the  banner  of  ludra.' 

25.  By  going  backward,  a  meteor  ruins  head  merchants; 
by  going  in  a  horizontal  direction,  king's  wives ;  by  tending 
downward,  kings ;  by  moving  upward,  Brahmans. 

26-28.  A  meteor  shaped  like  a  peacock's  tail  brings 
destruction  to  mankind ;  one  creeping  like  a  snake,  is 
disastrous  to  women ;  a  circular  one,  is  fatal  to  the  town ; 
one  in  the  form  of  an  umbrella,  to  the  court  priest;  one 
resembling  a  tuft  of  bamboo,  is  noxious  to  the  kingdom, 
Mischieyous  also  is  one  that  bears  a  likeness  to  beasts  of 
prey,  or  boars,  and  shows  a  crown  of  sparks,  or  is  shattered 
to  pieces,  and  attended  with  noise. 

29.  One  that  looks  like  a  rainbow,  destroys  the  empire ; 
one  that  dissolves  itself  in  the  heavens,  undoes  the  clouds ; 
one  moving  against  the  wind,  in  a  crooked  way  or  backwards, 
is  not  auspicious. 

30.  Danger  threatens  the  king  from  the  quarter  from 
which  a  meteor  is  approaching  the  town  or  host,  but  if  the 
monarch  marches  off  to  the  quarter  where  a  meteor  comes 
down  blazing,  he  will  ere  long  conquer  hia  foes. 

Chapter  XXSIV. 

Signs  of  Hitloa. 

1.  Halos  consist  of  solar  or  lunar  beams  that,  reflected 

by  the  wind,  take  a  circular  shape  and  show  themselves  in 

a  aligbtly  clouded  sky  in  various  colours  and  forms. 

About  the  banner  of  Indm,  see  ch.  xliiL 
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2.  They  are  crimson,  deep  blue,  pale  yellow,  dove-coloxired, 
darkish,  speckled  grey,  greenish  yellow  or  white,  according 
to  their  being  produced  by  Indra,  Yama,  YaruQA,  Nirjii, 
V&yu,  Qiva,  Brahma,  or  Agni, 

3.  Kubera  is  the  author  of  one  having  the  hue  of  a  pea* 
cock's  neck ;  others  produce  halos  of  mixed  colours.  YsLyu's 
work  also  is  a  halo  that  ever  and  anon  is  fading  away, 
having  trifling  results.^ 

4.  A  halo  shining  like  the  blue  jay,  peacock,  silver,  oil, 
milk,  or  water,  being  glossy  and  entirely  round,  bestows 
welfare  and  plenty,  if  appearing  in  its  proper  season.' 

5.  Mischievous  is  one  that  extends  its  course  through  the 
whole  firmament,  shining,  variegated  or  blood-red,  rough, 
broken,  having  the  shape  of  a  cart,  bow,  or  triangle. 

6.  On  the  appearance  of  a  halo  tinged  like  the  peacock's 
neck,  follows  much  rain ;  of  a  varicoloured  one,  the  death  of 
the  king ;  of  a  dark  purple  one,  unsafety  ;  of  one  coloured  as 
the  rainbow  or  the  red  A9oka,  war. 

7.  When  there  is  a  glossy,  thick  halo,  which  shows  the 
natural  colour  of  the  season,  and  is  overcast  with  stratified 
clouds,  it  brings  rain  on  the  same  day.  So,  too,  does  a  yellow 
one,  when  the  Sun  is  shining  fiercely. 

8.  A  huge,  hazy  halo  seen  at  dawn,  noon,  or  twilight, 

'  Comm.  Tf^TR  ^«T1^: 

*  Much  more  perspicuous  is  the  following  passage  from  K&qyapa : 

Curious  are  MM^ and  IPC?^*  instead  of  the  locative,  instrumental, 
or  even  accusative  case. 
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while  blasted  birds  and  wild  deer  emit  their  cries,  causes  uu- 
aafety,  and,  if  hurt  by  ligbtaing,  meteors  and  the  like,  it 
alays  the  king  by  the  sword. 

9,  Whenever  the  Sim  or  Moon  daily,  during  day  and  night, 
looks  red,  death  awaits  the  Boveretgn ;  likewise,  when  both 
are  repeatedly  surrounded  by  a  halo  at  the  time  of  rising, 
setting,  or  noon.' 

10.  A  halo  conaisling  of  two  circles  is  throatening  to  the 
commander  of  th«  army,  though  the  raging  of  arms  caused 
by  it  is  not  ao  very  violent.  Three  circles  foreshow  the 
raging  of  the  aword  ;  four  of  them,  peril  for  the  prince  royal; 
five  of  there,  the  aiege  of  the  town. 

11.  A  planet,  the  moon  and  a  star  being  inclosed  (within 
a  halo,  at  the  same  time),  there  will  be  rnin  in  three  days,  or 
war  in  a  month.^  A  holo  surrounding  the  lord  of  the  horo- 
scope, the  lord  of  nativity,  or  the  birth-star*  of  the  king,  is 
an  evil  omen  for  him. 

'  Comm.  irar^  jpi: 

'  titpala:    ITT^   H^f^T    I    -^T^VrT^WWJ^   ^TfT^   ^T^ 

'  Tlie  lord  of  the  tinruscopc  U  Itie  plnnct  prcsUlhig^  over  tlie  Loro- 
•cop« ;  the  signs  Aries,  Tuurus,  etc.,  lire  lorded  over  I)}*  Mars,  Venus, 
Mercury,  the  Moon,  the.  Sun,  Mercury,  Venu»,  Mara,  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
Saturn  and  Juiiilir.  See  Bfb.  J&talia,  i.  6;  Lajrhu-JftUka,  i.  8  (lod. 
Studien,  ii.  p.  ^8).  The  lord  of  nativity  is  the  sign  the  Mnou  ie  stand- 
ing in  at  the  time  of  one's  birth.  About  the  birth-iiliir,  see  ch.  iv.  28, 
footnote.  Utpala:  f^Tilf^Jtlt  '(•((fllM'T:  I  ^flUfviVl  TT^f*ri:» 
uiil  in  his  eomnient  on  Vognj-atrfl,  iv.  43  :  JfH  i.l^\  ('■*■.  lunar  mauBion, 
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12.  Saturn,  if  ahut  up  within  the  halo,  ruins  the  lesser 
grain  sorts,^  occasions  rain  seconded  by  wind^  and  destroys 
trees,  plants,  etc.,  along  with  agriculturists. 

13.  If  Mars  happens  to  stand  within  ihe  halo,  young 
princes,  military  commanders  and  soldiers  are  defeated, 
whereas  fire  and  sword  are  threatening.  Should  Jupiter  be 
encircled,  then  court  priests,  ministers  and  kings  are  to  suffer. 

14.  A  prosperous  condition  of  ministers,  trees  and  writers, 
as  well  as  a  good  rain,  are  the  effects  of  Mercury  being  ea* 
circled.  Distress  comes  to  chie&  on  march  and  sovereigns, 
and  dearth  ensues,  should  Yenus  be  inclosed. 

15.  Danger  owing  to  £Eunine,  fire,  mortality,  the  ruler  and 
the  sword,  arises  from  a  comet  standing  within  the  circle.  If 
B4hu  is  shut  iq,  there  will  be  danger  for  the  king,  danger 
for  unborn  children,  and  sickness. 

16.  If  two  planets  stand  within  a  solar  or  lunar  halo,  <me 
may  with  certainty  expect  battles,  and  if  three  planets  are 
in  the  same  predicament,  danger  from  famine  and  drought  is 
announced. 

17.  The  soYereign,  along  with  his  ministers  and  court 
priest,  falls  a  prey  to  death,  if  four  planets  are  invested. 
Know  that  the  world  cometh  to  an  end,  as  it  were,  if  five  or 
more  planets  stand  within  the  circle. 

18.  The  appearance  of  a  halo,  apart  from  a  planet  or  any 
asterism  (being  inclosed),  may  cause  the  king's  death,  unless 
a  comet  appear  at  the  same  time.' 

^  Coram.  ^^[VT^rrf'I  fMei^l^fif  I 

'  In  the  latter  case  the  effects  of  the  comet  only  should  be  considered. 

Coram,  inrra  wwm 
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19,  20.  A  hftlo  being  se«n  on  the  first,  secoad,  etc.,  of  the 
Dionth,  has  baneful  results  for  Brahmans,  Ksbatriyas,  Yai^jaa, 
Qfldraa,  in  succession.  On  the  fifth,  it  is  fatal  to  the  guilds; 
on  the  sixth,  t«  the  town ;  on  the  seventh,  to  the  treasury  ; 
on  the  eighth,  to  the  prince  royal ;  on  the  three  days  follow- 
ing, it  is  noxious  to  the  ruler ;  on  the  twelflh,  it  occasions 
the  siege  of  the  town ;  on  the  thirteenth,  mutiny  among  the 
soldiery. 

21.  A  halo,  showing  itself  on  the  fourteenth,  malcea  the 
qneea  suffer  ;  on  the  fifteenth,  it  afiiiota  the  king  himself. 

22.  A  straight  line  witliin  a  hnlo  ia  to  ho  considered  as 
oonixming  kings  staying  in  town ;  one  without  the  circle,  ae 
pertaiuing  to  kings  on  march;  one  through  the  midst  of  the 
halo,  as  belonging  to  allies  coming  to  the  rescue. 

23.  Those  kings  whose  special  line  looks  crimson,  dingy 
and  coarse,  get  worsted,  but  those  whose  own  line  is  white, 
bright  and  sleek,  will  conquer. 


Chapter  XXXV, 
Signs  of  RaiiAows. 


1.  The  rainbow  is  formed  by  varicoloured  solar  rays  that, 
pressed  by  the  wind,  appear  in  the  shape  of  a  bow  in  a  cloudy 

A,. 

3.  Some  Masters'  say  that  the  rainbow  arises  out  of  the 
exhalations  of  the  serpents  of  Ananta's  family. — A  rainbow, 
if  seen  by  kings  on  march  in  front,  brings  defeat. 

S.  A  thick,  varicoloured  rainbow,  unbroken,  reaching  to 
the  ground,  brilliant,  sleek,  double,  observed  behind  (the 
person  marching),  is  auspicious,  and  bestows  rain. 

4.  One  that  arises  in  any  intermediate  region  is  pemioious 
to  such  classes  as  preside  over  that  particular  quarter;'  one 

I  AntDDgsI  others,  KA^ynpn. 

'  The  cImms  presidlug  o>-er  th«  eight  quartera  are  enninermted  la 
cb.  Ixxxvi.  34,  q.v. 
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being  seen  in  a  cloudless  sky  prodaces  pestilence.  Pink, 
yellow,  and  dark  blue  rainbows  engender  evils  from  war,  fire« 
famine. 

5.  A  rainbow,  appearing  in  water,  produces  drought ;  on 
the  earth,  the  loss  of  the  crops ;  on  a  tree,  sickness ;  on  an 
ant-hill,  danger  from  the  sword.  If  seen  at  night,  it  in- 
dicates the  death  of  a  minister. 

6.  A  rainbow,  if  shining  in  the  eastern  quarter,  out  of  the 
rainy  season,  brings  rain,  but  within  the  season  it  prevents 
rain.  If  seen  in  the  west,  a  rainbow  announces  rain  at  any 
time. 

7.  A  nocturnal  rainbow  in  the  east  brings  distress  to  the 
king;  such  a  one  being  observed  in  the  south,  west,  or 
north,  will  crush  a  chief  commander,  a  grandee,  or  minister 
(severally). 

8.  A  night  rainbow  of  white  colour  brings  woe  to  Brahmans ; 
one  of  red  colour  to  Kshatriyas,  and  so  forth.  It  will,  besides, 
ere  long,  destroy  the  principal  monarch  in  the  quarter  where 
it  happens  to  be  observed. 


{To  be  continued.) 


Art.  XIV. — On  Vie  Origin  of  the  Buddhivt  Ar/hakathds. 
By  the  MudUar  L.  Comrilla  Vijasiwha,  GoTemraent 
Interpreter  to  the  Ratnapura  Court,  Cejlon.  With  an 
Introduction  by  R.  C.  Childeks,  late  of  the  Ceylon 
Civil  Service. 

About  eighteen  months  ago  I  was  engaged  in  preparing 
an  edition  of  Brahmaj&la  Sutta,  and  of  Buddbagliosa's  com- 
mentary upon  itwhich  forme  the  first  section  of  the  Sumangala 
Til&sini.  Buddhaghoaa's  commentary  upon  Bra1imaj4la  Sutta 
IS  one  of  the  most  important  of  his  writings,  since  it  contains 
a  detailed  account  of  the  First  General  Council,  held  im- 
mediately after  Buddha's  death  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
the  test  of  the  Buddhist  Scriptures.  Intending  to  publish 
this  work  in  the  same  volume  with  the  Brahmajjlla  which  it 
oomments  upon,  I  began,  and  made  considerable  progress 
with,  a  translation  of  it.  At  the  very  outaet  I  mot  with  a 
difficulty,  in  the  shape  of  an  historical  statement  in  Buddba- 
ghosa's  introductory  vereea  which  seemed  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable  and  untrustworthy.  The  first  ten  stanzas 
of  the  introduction  run  as  follows : — 

Karu  ndnlta  lahadiiya  m  paliMpt^otaeiha  lamoha  tamam 
SaHar&marahkagarum  cani/e  augeUam  gativimuttam. 
Buddho  'pi  bwMhabhdvnm  fiharetvd  c'era  saechihatcd  ca 
Tatp  upngaio  gnfamalam  mtuU  lam  anutlaram  dhammam. 
StttjatoMa  orasdnnm  puttdnam  mdrasenamathananam 
AUhannam  pi  mm&iiam  airaad  eande  ariyamngham. 
Iti  me  pasannamatino  rataftattayavandanumayam  punnam 
Tam  Buvihaianlardyo  hulvd  ttKs'  dnuhhdvena, 
Dighassa  digliasuttahhitasm  nipunwno  dganuic<tnu»a 
Buddhdn u budd/iasa mvannitaasa  ioddhd rahagu ntima 
Atthapjutkamualtham  attliakalhd  ddito  vastsaieAi 
PaFienhi  yd  mingifd  anummgltd  captuxhdpi, 
Siha/adipam  pana  db/iald  'tha  ciMind  mahdmahindena, 
Thapitd  SihalabMmya  dipavdsinam  att^dyit. 
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Apanetvd  tato  *ham  Sihdlabhdadm  manoramam  bhdsam 
Tantinaydnucchavikam  dropento,  vigatadosam 
Samayam  avilomento  therdnam  theravam$qppadipdnam 
Sunipunavinicchapdnam  mahdvihdrddhitdsinam, 
Siivd  pufMppundgatam  atiham,  aUham  pahdaapiudmi 
St^'anassa  ca  tutthattham  ciratthUaUhan  ca  dhammassa. 

''I  make  obdaance  to  Hjxh  whoee  heart  is  tempered 
with  mercy,  in  whom  the  darkness  of  error  is  dispelled  by 
the  lamp  of  wisdom,  the  teacher  of  the  world  with  its  men 
and  angdsi  the  welcome  Being  who  is  released  from  iSie 
bonds  of  existence.^  I  revere  the  spotless  and  perfect  Truths 
by  contemplating  which,  beholding  it  £Etce  to  faiee>  the  Ea« 
lightened  attained  to  perfect  knowledge.  I  bow  my  head 
before  the  holy  Church,  that  congregation  of  eight  orders  of 
men,  troe  sons  of  Buddha,  who  have  tmmpled  on  the  hosts  of 
sin.  While  thus  with  a  heart  full  of  fiuth  I  render  honoor 
to  the  Three  Jewels,  if  there  be  any  merit  in  the  deed,  hf  the 
Tirtae  thereof  may  all  dangers  be  averted  from  my  path. 
The  commentary  intended  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
noble  Long  Collection,  that  scripture  distingoished  for  its 
long  discourses,  subtle  of  meaning,  praised  by  Buddha  and 
his  apostles,  possessed  of  the  qualities  that  sustain  &ith,-^the 
commentary,  I  say,  upon  this  Scripture  was  at  the  first 
Council  rehearsed  by  five  homdred  holy  elders,  and  in  later 
times  rehearsed  again  and  yet  again.'  And  it  was  carried 
by  the  saintly  Mahendra  to  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  tat  the 
sake  of  the  dwellers  in  that  isle  translated  by  him  into  <3ie 
Simhalese  language.  And  now  rejecting  the  Simhalese 
tongue,  adopting  the  graceful  language  that  accords  so  well 
with  the  order  of  Scripture,  not  contradicting  the  faultless 
conclusions  of  the  elders  of  the  priesthood  who  dwell  at  the 
Great  Monastery,'  who  are  bright  lights  in  the  apostolic  suc- 
cession, men  of  skilful  and  subtle  judgment, — for  the  edifi* 
cation  of  righteous  men,  and  to  the  end  that  religion  may 

^  Released  from  the  five  Gatifl  or  states  of  existence,  i.tf.,  existenoe  as  a  d«Ta, 
as  a  man,  as  a  preta,  as  an  animal,  or  as  one  suffering  in  hell. 

>  Viz.,  at  the  2nd  and  3)rd  Cooncils. 

>  In  Ceylon. 
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F        long  endore,  I  proceed  to  expound  the  meaning  of  my  text, 
omittixig  all  unneceBBary  repetitions." 

We  find  liere  a  distinct  atatement  that  a  commentary  on 
that  portion  of  the  Buddhist  Canon  which  contains  the  Bmh- 
majala  was  rehearsed,  and  its  text  settled,  at  the  First  Council; 
so  that,  unless  somo  explanation  of  the  poasage  be  found,  ve 
must  suppose  that  Buddhaghosa,  the  Augustine  of  Buddhist 
dirines,  bclioved  that  a  commentary  on  Buddha's  sermons 
actually  existed  during  Buddha's  lifetime,  and  that  ita  text  was 
settled  immediately  after  liis  death.  After  vainly  endeavour- 
ing to  solve  the  problem,  I  wrote  to  my  friend  Mr.  J.  F. 
Biokaon,  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service,  and  asked  him  whether 
he  oould  obtain  for  me  from  any  of  his  native  friends  a  satis- 
&ctory,  or  at  any  rate  a  probable,  explanation  of  the  difficulty. 
After  a  long  delay  I  received  from  Mr.  Bickaon,  on  the  15th 
of  April,  a  paper  oh  this  subject  by  a  Sinxbalese  native 
gentleman  which  seemed  to  me  so  able  and  scholar-like,  that, 
although  it  was  only  intended  for  my  perusal,  I  lost  no  time 
in  obtaiuing  permission  to  publish  it  in  this  Journal.  A 
singular  interest  attaches  to  this  essay  from  the  circumstance 
tJiat  it  is  the  work  of  a  liberal  Buddhist.  I  print  it  un- 
altered, only  transliterating  the  P&K  citations, 

li.  C.  Childers. 

On   the   Sumangala    Vifdsinl,   and  its   allusions   to  an 
ancient  Afthakathd. 

It  most  be  admitted  that  the  point  raised  by  Mr.  Childen 
is  one  of  grave  importance  as  affecting  the  credibility  of 
Buddhaghosa  and  the  authenticity  of  all  the  commentaries 
oa  the  Tipitaka.  From  a  missionary  point  of  view,  the 
astounding  statement  that  a  commentary  on  Buddha's  dis- 
courses existed  during  hia  lifetime,  and  was  rehearsed  olong 
with  those  discourses  at  the  First  Great  Council,'  appears  so 
improbable  and  unnatural  as  at  once  to  justify  one  in  dis- 
crediting the  testimony ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  missionary 
orientalists  will  hail  the  discovery  as  a  valuable  addition 
<  lRimedia»»l}>  nfter  Buddha'i  dcatli.— R.  C.  C. 


^J*:         :x:.".v  :•  thz  buddhist  abthakathas. 

.V  Ticir  >r.v^  :z  ir^'-isieats  against  the  genuineness  and 
li  'c-  ;c.  y  :;;■  :i^-  ?  iidiisj  Scriptures,  Indeed  I  found  it 
.:  ■**cu.^^  i:  -T.:?*^  re  :ouiiz  :m  opinions  of  some  of  my  learned 
>^c:c*  :C  TJif  ?.itiii-i*c  prlefchood  on  this  point,  as  the)" 
<x*ftrv\i  v  Tvc*^-  •-  ^  incch^r  thunderbolt  intended  to  be 
c^v-.o-i  tct--^^  :i^cr  rvli^lcn  br  some  enthusiastic  mission- 
«-%  i'vl  'vi*  ■*i^-7  iTcr  gxpLiining  to  them  the  object  of 
%  ,  ....  ;^  -^  i::vi  :ic  .;.:=rary  cLiacter  of  the  gentleman  who 
..-..-.•     ••  i"carvn:  i-j5!L"£.Tr.  iar  I  could  induce  them  to 


.  K' 
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•  ,.,.   -j^v  V  s'''"  '-'^'  "^'••''^  -•I'lnv  clerical  Buddhist  friends 

•  ^  '.  .'•  1   "•«*■•  -'■'■^^•^-'^  -^  -^*^  subject  agree  with  me 

^  :c  ^  *T^  i  T-.C'L'r  And  moK  extended  signifi- 

.    .    ^\.— .-sl*^'  il>Toi  Tc  the  word  Atthakath&  as 

:   ,     -:  ,:.:  :.«^  •  .si    i  :ir  7*aRii^  cited. 

*\l'  ^  ^  %'••'  '^-r-.'^rz,  I*  .vcirounded  of  two  terms, 

.   .  •      ir.\  .•     ^^     i  *rjL:cment.  explanation,  or 

:,  -  ;,.      x.'c  :':Ar^"C  to  the  cerebral  by  a 

.     ..    ^    ,  -.-v  rt; :  u":  c.-    Pne  literal  meaning  of 

..-,,    T  w  .:     *  I*  i::::'::!:::  :o  simplv  "  an  ex- 

^»     •  ■    \  -  '  ■    ■  . 

^. ..  -  .-  •       Vi.v  '^  :'~.5  '■^Mer  sense  of  the 

....--     ^    .      ■         J.  vr.rlcm.  I  think  the 

-    ■  '     ,:     -V         •-*'.-*.  i.-'  ::  ::io  commentary 

V       -      .  -      ^     •   •..  ".'s>'-.  -.rrcvvncilable  with 

•  .  .  ^   -  .  >  •>  "F    .*  •-  i.:  £r^:  sijrlit  appear. 

'   -   ^  .-.*>  ^-v--::  bv  Buddha- 

-^  -V   ■:.•.-.■ ;  .:>  C:unoils  in  the 

^  \      v  I     •-    S  "  v^^    ;\j^\-l:ki,  this  view 

■  ■     ■    v  •  .--^   r.-fi;v,/:'t.     It  must  be 

,'.-*■  -  .--/."'.  iv.  :r.c  str.se  that  the 

-         *  *.  .  s;-  :"  ..:  ^^r-icri  ha*  been 

^     N    :'    '  V"   ^'  >^".  :v.>:i\l  i:::;or  in  the 

■:  ■..-■.     /■•    ..:"":.T    r.:s   iii\i:h.     The 

,  ■    ".^    %        /       "..-s      v-.r:   :r.:r.  c:hcrs  that 

.    •  V       V       -     ^      ■    .    <.:r:v >:::;::.   are  over- 

„ '      .         V        .     .     c      ••  ^^ '  >  .v*.v.fc  :r.:.:  1  v  the  word 

»  •       •    •    ■ 

< 
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Attlialcath&  in  his  preface  Buddhaghosa  only  moant  to  convey 
the  idea  that  at  the  Yarious  Councik  held  for  the  purpose  of 
collocating  the  discourses  and  sayings  of  Buddha,  the  meaa- 
ings  to  be  attached  to  different  terms — chiefly  those  that 
appear  to  have  been  borrowed  irom  the  Hindu  system  of 
OAcetic  philosophy' — were  discussed  and  properly  deflned,  then 
the  diiSculty  of  conceiving  the  contemporaneous  existence  of 
the  commeDtaries  and  the  Fitakaa  would  bo  entirely  removed. 
This  view  of  the  subject  will  appear  still  further  borne  out 
if  we  briefly  glance  over  the  history  of  the  First  Convocation, 
BB  narrated  by  Buddhaghosa  himself.  The  first  proposal  to 
hold  an  assembly  of  priests  for  the  purpose  of  collocating 
Buddha's  discourses  was  made  by  Mahi  Eossapa,  the  chief 
of  the  seven  hundred  thousand  priests  who  assembled  at 
Kusinira  to  celebrate  the  obsequies  of  the  departed  saint. 
Seven  days  bad  hardly  elapsed  after  that  mournful  occur- 
rence, when  signs  of  discontent  at  monastic  restraint  mani- 
fested themselves,  and  a  disaffected  disciple  of  Buddha  named 
Sabbadda  openly  proclaimed  that  now  their  master  was  no 
more  the  ties  of  discipline  should  be  relaxed,  if  not  broken. 
The  words  of  consolation  offered  by  this  old  monk  to  his 
brethren  in  distress  are  certainly  remarkable,  as  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  whether  they  betoken  more  the  callousness  of 
his  feelings  or  the  depravity  of  his  heart:  "Brethren,  enough 
of  this  sorrow,  weep  not,  lament  not.  We  are  well  rid 
of  that  Arch-priest,  having  been  in  constant  dread  of  his 
declarations,  This  beflts  you,  this  befits  you  not.  Now,  there- 
fore, what  we  desire  we  shall  do;  what  we  do  not  desire  that 
shall  we  not  do."'  To  a  sagacious  mind  like  that  of  Maha 
Kaaaapa  it  was  not  difficult  to  perceive  what  language  like 
this  foreshadowed,  and  ho  instantly  (brmed  the  resolve  to 
congregate  the  priesthood,  and  to  collect  and  arrange  the 
laws  and  doctrines  proclaimed  by  his  Master.  Hardly  two 
months  had  elapsed^  before  this  active  mind  brought  about 


*  AtamiiraK  Pid  tcilthe  md  pariiUviltha,  upaddatd  ea  hama  "idam 
UeifL  m  rui  kappatiti,"  iddni  pam  nmyain  yam  ifekitidma  tain  karinmu 
itthitidma  laiji  na  iarindma. — Sumunu  rdsUikb. 


k: 
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what  it  had  contemplated,  and  the  result  was  the  Oovmcil  of 
the  Five  Hondred,  conToked  at  Il&jagaha,  under  the  auspices 
of  King  Aj&tasattu,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  arrang- 
ing the  doctrines  and  discourses  of  Buddha. 

The  proceedings  of  this  Oouncil  appear  to  have  been  con* 
ducted  in  a  very  orderly  and  systematic  manner,  which  is  the 
more  surprising  when  we  consider  that  monastic  autocracy 
was  about  to  give  place  to  a  form  of  church  government  pre- 
scribed by  the  great  Founder  himself,  but  which  was  now  to 
be  established  and  tested  for  the  first  time.  Mah&  Kassapa, 
whom  Buddha  indirectly  indicated  as  his  equal  in  pmnt  of 
superhuman  mental  acquirements,^  assumed  the  office  of 
Moderator,  and  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  sjmod 
IJp&li  was  elected  as  the  best  qualified  of  their  order  to  repeat 
the  Yinaya,  and  Ananda  the  Dhamma  ;  the  Council  having 
previously  decided  that  the  Yinaya  was  the  most  maiterial 
for  the  permanence  of  Buddhism.  Now  it  is  important  to 
observe  that  the  catechetical  form  was  used  in  the  coUocatioa 
of  both  the  Laws  and  Doctrines.  ''Afterwards  Mah&  Kassapa, 
having  seated  himself  in  the  presidential  chair,  questioned 
the  venerable  TJp&li  respecting  the  Yinaya  in  this  wise. 
Brother  Updli,  where  was  the  first  P&r&jika  promulgated? 
My  lord,  at  Yesali.  On  whose  account?  On  account  of 
Sudinna,  the  son  of  Kalanda.  "With  regard  to  what  ofienoeP 
To  fornication.  Then  did  the  venerable  Mahd  Eassapa 
question  the  venerable  TJp&li  on  the  offence,  the  cause,  the 
offender,  the  primary  law,  the  secondary  law,  the  transgression 
and  the  non-transgression,  relating  to  the  first  law  enacted 
against  mortal  sin.  And  the  venerable  Up&li  explained  as 
he  was  questioned."^  Such  was  also  the  method  em{)loyed  in 
the  synod  in   the  collocation  of  the  Dhamma : — "  Brother 

^  A  ham  bhikhhave  ydvad  eva  dkankhdtni  vivicc  *eva  kdmehi-Fe'pafhamam 
Jhdnam  upasapajja  vihardmi  Kassapo  pi  bhikkhave  ydvad  eva  dkankhati-I^' 
viharati. — Samanta  P&8&dik&. 

*  Tato  Mahdkassapo  therdsane  nisidiivd  dyasmantam  Updlitn  vinayam  pttcchi^ 
pafhamam  dvuso  Updli  pdrdjikam  kattka  pannattan  tt\  Vesdliyatn  bhante  ti,  kam 
drabbhdti  Sudinnam  KalandaptUtam  drabbhdti,  keufnim  vatthuaniin  tiy  methuna^ 
dhamme  ti.  Atha  kho  dyatmd  Mahdkasaapo  dyasmantam  Updlim  pafkamasaa 
pdrdjikasxa  vatthum  pi  pucchi  niddnam  pi  pucchi  puggalam  pi  pttcchi  pannattim 
pi  pucchi  anuppannattim  pi  pttcchi  dpattimpi  puechi  andpattim  pi  pucchi.  Puff  ho 
puffho  Updlitthero  vissaj/tti. 


Ananda,  where  was  the  Brakmajila  delivered  P  My  lord, 
between  Itijagaha  and  NSlanda,"  and  ao  on.  Though  it  !& 
mbseqaectlj  added  that  "  at  the  conclusion  of  the  questiona 
and  answers  the  6ve  hundred  Arliats  repeated  tho  texts 
together  in  the  order  in  which  they  had  been  collocated,"'  it 
18  difficult  to  believe  that  all  the  five  hundred  rehearsed  the 
long  narrativea  prefixed  to  aouie  of  Buddha's  diBcourses  in 
the  same  words  and  style  that  they  are  now  clothed  in. 
Buddhaghosa'e  account  of  the  synod  is  gathered  from  tradi- 
tion, which  was  very  probably  embodied  in  the  Simhalcae 
atthakath^,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  main  facts 
are  correct ;  but  that  he  drew  largely  from  tradition,  written 
and  oral,  and  possibly  in  some  inslancB§  from  imagination,. 
will  I  think  appear  clear  to  any  careful  reader  of  the  com- 
mentaries. Witness  for  instance  his  relation  of  Ananda's 
mysterious  entrance  info  the  nasemhly  :  jmlhaeiyam  niiiiuj/iivd 
ottaao  mane  yevn  affdntim  ilassesi,  di;dscna  gunivd  ninUUti pi  eke, 
••He  plunged  into  the  earth  and  showed  himself  in  hia  seat, 
end  also  aorne  aa>/  he  went  through  the  air  and  sat  down." 
He  does  not  say  which  version  is  correct,  but  is  quite  satieified 
with  both  accounts,  and  is  evidently  quite  willing  to  let  hia 
readers  choose  whichever  they  like.  Buddhaghosa  through- 
oat  all  his  writings  appears  to  have  set  one  great  object 
prominently  in  view,  namely  to  inspire  reverence  for  what  he 
ooseidered  aa  supreme  authority.  ^Yhcn  he  came  to  Ceylon 
for  the  purpose  of  translating  the  Simhalose  commentaries, 
he  found  a  great  many  extant  at  that  time,'  and  out  of  these 
oommentaries,  embracing  no  doubt  various  shades  of  opinion, 
■nd  representing  different  schools  of  thought,  he  had  to  ex- 
ponge,  abridge,  enlarge,  and  make  a  new  commentary.*  Now 
liow  oould  he  do  all  this,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve 
nndiioinished  among  future  generations  the  same  reverence 
and  authority  iu  which  the  oldor  commentaries  were  held 

'  PaM%iiviuai}inBi>ari]iiu(intpanca  araltanlataldni  mrij/iiAuni  uropitanaj/m'  ntt 
fafotqi/hiSfiam  otsmni. 

*  These  are  distinctly  c<nnmenited  by  him — 

Mthd-eHhakalhd  t'lVa  U«Mpai:farim  eva  ea 

KurVRdi  eili  tim  pi  Sihala\{hiikathd  iwd.— Ssmiuitit  P^dilikA. 
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by  the  Buddhists  of  that  ageP  The  thought  stmdc  him,  as 
tio  doubt  it  would  strike  any  careful  reader  of  the  Buddhist 
Scriptures,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  writings  contained 
in  that  canon  appear  to  be  explanations  and  definitions  of 
terms  used  by  Buddha,  and  also  that  a  great  many  dis- 
courses said  to  have  been  deUyered  by  Buddha  to  certain 
individuals  have  not  been  recorded.^  Now  what  more  easy  to 
conceive,  or  what  more  probable,  than  that  they  formed  the 
nucleus  of  matter  for  the  formation  of  a  commentary,  and  that 
at  the  First  General  Council,  which  lasted  seven  months,  the 
elders,  who  had  all  seen  and  hemxl  Buddha,  should  have  dis- 
cussed them,  and  decided  on  the  method  of  interpreting  and 
teaching  the  more  recondite  portions  of  Buddhist  philosophy? 
and  what  therefore  if  he  should  say  in  somewhat  exaggerated 
language,  "  the  commentary  on  the  Digha  Nik&ya  was  at  the 
beginning  discussed  (or  composed,  or  merged  into  the  body  of 
the  Scriptures)  by  five  hundred  h6ly  elders"  P — ^for  the  original 
words  may  admit  of  such  a  construction.'  Nor  will  this 
opinion  appear  merely  hypothetical  if  we  carefully  peruse 
the  account  given  by  Buddhaghosa  of  the  commentaries  in 
his  Samanta  Pusddikd.  In  his  metrical  introduction  to  that 
work,  after  the  usual  doxology,  he  explains  the  necessity  of 
having  a  proper  Pdli  Commentary  on  the  Vinaya,  and  then 
proceeds  to  set  forth  what  he  is  about  to  do  : — 

Samvannanam  tan  ca  aamdrahhanto  tassd  mahd-atthakatham 

•      •  •        •  •  •  • 

sariram 
Katvd,  mahdpaccariyayn  taW  era  kurundindmddisu  vissutdsu 
Vinicchayo  atthakathdsu  vutio  yo  yutiam  attharn  apaf*tccajanto, 
Taio  pi   antogadhathemvddafn,    samvannanam  sammd   samd- 

rabhmatn  ; 
Tarn  me  nisdmentu pasannacittd  th^trd  ca  hhikkhii  navamajfhimdca 
lJ/i(nnmappadipassa  tathdgatassa  sakkacca  dhammam  patimdna^ 

yantd, 
Bitddhena  dhammo  vinayo  ca  vuttOf  yo  tassaputtehi  tatK  eva  fidto, 
Yo  yehi  tesayn  fuatim  accajantd  yasmd  pure  at(hakath4  akarnsu 

'  See  note  D. 

3  A{thakathd  ddito  vasUatehi pancahi  tangitd. 
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Tasmd  A>  yam  atthakathdau  vuttam  tarn,  mj/ayitrdna  pamd- 

dalekhatn, 
Babhampi  aikkhdau sagdravdnam  ymmd pamdnani  kiha pandild- 

nam. 
Talc  ea  bhdsantaram  eva  hited,  pitlharaniaggah  ea  samdtayHvd, 
Vinicchayam  sabbam  asesayitcd,  faHtikkamam  kanei  arokkamitvd, 
Suttantikdnrtm  racandnam  atthnm  siittdnuriipnm  pnriiiipayanH 
Tastnd  ayam  bessati  rannand  pi  sakkacca  i^isrnd  anusikkhitabbd. 
The  tranalation  is  rather  difficult,  owing  to  tlie  comple^iity 
and  conciBenesa  of  the  construction,  but  it  may  be  rendered 
thus ; — "  In  commencing  this  commentary,  I  shall,  having 
embodied  therein  the  Mah&  Atthokathii,  without  excluding 
any  proper  meaning  from  the  decisions  contained  in  the  Mali^ 
Paccari,  as  also  in  the  famous  Kurundi  and  other  com- 
inentaries,  and  including  the  opinions  of  the  Elders, — perform 
my  task  well.  Lot  the  young,  the  middle-aged,  and  the 
elderly  priests,  who  entertain  a  proper  regard  for  the  doctrines 
of  the  Tathdgata,  the  luminary  of  truth,  listen  to  my  words 
with  pleasure.  The  Dhamma,  as  well  as  the  Vinaya,  was 
declared  by  Buddha,  his  (sacerdotal)  sons  understood  it  in  the 
same  sense  as  it  was  delivered ;  and  inasmuch  as  in  former 
times  they  (the  Simhalese  commentators)  composed  the  com- 
mentaries without  disregarding  their  (the  sacerdotal  sons') 
opinions,  therefore,  barring  any  error  of  transcription,  evory- 
tUng  contained  therein  is  an  authority  to  the  learned  in  this 
priesthood  who  respect  ecclesiastical  discipline.  From  these 
(Simhalese)  commentaries,  after  casting  off  the  language, 
condensing  detailed  accounts,  including  authoritative  deci- 
sions, and  without  overstepping  any  P&li  idiom  (I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  compose).  And  as  this  commentary  will  moreover 
be  explanatory  of  the  meaning  of  words  belonging  to  the 
Suttas  in  conformity  with  the  sense  attached  to  them  therein, 
therefore  ought  it  the  mora  diligently  to  be  studied." 

Now,  in  this  important  passage,  Buddhaghosa  make  men- 
tion of  three  distinct  commentaries,  and  refers  to  others  then 
in  existence,  besides  naming  another  authority  called  TAera 
Vdda  (the  opinions  of  the  Elders).  The  three  commentaries 
eDumerated  are — 1,  Mafia  Atthakathd;  2,  Malta  Paccori  f 
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3)  KurundL  Were  these  three  commentarias  separate  workB 
on  the  Yinaya,  the  Sutta,  and  the  Abhidhamma  reopectiyely^ 
or  did  they  each  embrace  the  whole  of  the  TipitalmP  It  ia 
difficult  to  answer  this  question  with  positive  certainty,  but 
there  are  good  reasons  to  indine  to  the  latter  ofnuion*  Thd 
glossarists  (authors  of  the  Tikia)  give  but  a  very  imperfect 
account  of  these  works.  Howeyer,  it  will  be  well  to  heat 
what  they  say  of  them : — Mahd  atthaktUhd  ndma  pathama- 
mahdsangiti'driilhd  mahdkassapapamukheki  iherehi  katd  mahd^ 
mahindena  dnetvd  Sihalabhdsdya  katd  maAd^aUhakathd  ndma 
fdtd,  '*  Mah&  Atthakath&  is  evidently  what  was  gathered  in 
the  first  great  OounciL  It  was  made  by  the  elders,  witix 
Kassapa  as  their  chief.  Having  been  brought  by  Mah4 
Mahinda,  and  converted  into  the  Simhalese  language,  it  wai 
called  Mah&  Atthakathi."  It  is  dear,  therefore,  that  this  is 
the  same  commentary  (atthakdthd)  referred  to  by  Buddhag^oaa 
in  his  Sumangala  Yil&sini.  Mahdpaceari  ndma  Bihahbkdadya 
ulumpam  kira  atthi  tasmim  niaidiivd  katattd  mahdpaccark  ndma 
jdtd,  *^  It  is  said  that  there  was  a  raft  called  in  the  Simhalese 
language  Mah&  Paccari ;  as  this  work  was  composed  on  that 
raft,  it  was  called  Mah&  Paccari."  Kurundattakathd  ndma 
Kurundaveha'ihdro  ndma  atthi  tasmim  nisiditvd  katattd  kurundi 

•  •  • 

ndma  jdtd,  *^  There  is  a  vihdra  called  Kurundavelu ;  aa  the 
work  was  composed  there,  it  was  called  Kurundi."  In  their 
remarks  on  the  word  ddi  in  this  verse,  the  authors  of  the 
S&rattha  Dipani  and  the  Yimati  Yinodani  Tik4s  enumerate  two 
works  called  Andhakatthakathd  and  Sankhepaithakathd,  but  the 
Yajira  Buddhi  Tikd  gives  CullapaccaH  and  Andhakatthakathd,^ 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  information  furnished  to 
us  by  the  glossarists  respecting  these  lost  works  is  very 
meagre,  and  leads  one  to  suspect  that  at  their  time  almost 
all  traces  of  them  had  disappeared,  although  in  'the  Pili 
Muttaka  (a  work  written  by  one  of  these  glossarists)  reference 
is  made  to  all  the  three  commentaries.  Mention  is  also 
made  of  the  Mah&  Atthakathi  and  another  commentary 
called  MUlatthakathd  at  the  end  of  the  Digha  and  Majjhima 

*  See  Preface  to  Minayers  P&timokkba,  pages  vii  and  yiii,  notes  9, 10,  ll,  12.— 
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Xik&ras.'  la  the  Sammolia  Vinodaai  (commentary  on  the 
Vibhaoga],  Buddliaghosa  states  that  he  composed  that  work 
"by  taking  the  substance  of  the  old  commentaries,"*  It 
appears  pretty  clear  therefore  that  all  the  SimhaUso  com- 
menULTiGa  enumerated  by  Buddhagfaosa  were  each  separate 
works  on  the  entire  body  of  the  Tipitaka.  Those  comments 
were  probably  more  or  leas  directed  to  the  olucidation  of  one 
or  more  of  the  Pitakas,  but  that  each  of  them  purported  to 
be  a  separate  and  independent  commentary  on  the  entire 
Tipitaka  I  think  there  can  be  little  room  to  doubt. 

In  hia  introduction  to  the  Samanta  Fas£dik4,  Buddhaghosa 
uses  the  following  words:  "The  Dbamma  as  well  as  the 
Tinaya  was  declared  by  Buddha,  his  sacordotal  sons  under- 
stood it  in  the  same  sense  as  it  was  delivered  ;  and,  inasmuch 
ae  in  former  times  they  {i.e.  the  Siniholese  commentators) 
made  the  commentaries  without  rejecting  their  {i.e.  Buddha's 
immediate  disciples')  opinions,  therefore,  etc."  This  passage 
will,  I  think,  explain  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  the  word 
A^Ultakathd  in  his  preface  to  the  Sumangala  Vilisini.  For 
two  things  are  clearly  deduciblc  from  the  passage,  viz,,  that 
when  Buddhaghoea  speaks  of  the  Atthakath^  that  existed  in 
the  earliest  days  of  Buddhism,  and  almost  contemporaneously 
with  Buddha,  he  only  refers  to  the  method  of  explaining  and 
interpreting  the  Buddhist  Scriptures  adopted  by  Buddha's 
immediate  disciples,  and  also  that  Mahinda  was  not  the  sole 
composer  of  the  commentaries,  but  that  there  were  others 
who,  either  jointly  with  Mahinda  or  separately,  composed 
oommenls  on  the  Sacred  Canon.'  One  of  the  glossariats  in 
expounding  this  passage  takes  a  very  sensible  view  of  the 
matter.  His  words  are  : — Buddhtna  dhammo  tniiayo  en  vuHa 
tipdlUo  ea  althttto  ca  huddkena  bfmgavald  vutto,  na  hi  bitaga- 
vaiii  aryMkalam  tanfijiariam  althi,  mbhesam  yeva  atlho  kaihito, 
taamd  sammdiamhuddhen  eca  tinnam  pilakdnam  ali/taranmndk- 
kamo  pi  bhdtHo  ti  dattftabbam,  tiUIha  tallha  bhagaratd  paratUtd 
pakinnakadetand  yeva  hi  ailhnkalhd,  "  The  Dhamma  as  well  as 
theVinaya  was  declared  by  Buddha ;  that  lb,  it  was  declared 

■  MI>Utt)uikat\6iiram  dddye.  tU.  *  rBranatthakalhd^uf  idrem  ddd^e. 
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by  the  blessed  Buddha  in  words  as  in  sense,  for  there  is  not 
one  scriptural  term  which  has  not  been  defined  by  the  Blessed 
One :  the  sense  of  all  words  has  been  truly  expounded. 
Therefore  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  by  the  all- 
perfect  Buddha  himself  that  even  the  method  of  interpreting 
the  three  Pitakas  has  been  propounded.  In  fact,  the  de- 
sultory discourses  made  by  the  Blessed  One  here  and  there, 
are  what  is  meant  by  the  word  Atthakathd."  My  view  of 
this  subject  therefore  receives  additional  weight  from  the 
exposition  given  of  Buddhaghosa's  meaning  by  his  glossarist. 
Nor  will  this  view  receive  less  support  from  collateral 
&cts  connected  with  the  life  and  ministry  of  tho  "Great 
Sage,"  who  gave  to  the  world  a  creed  that  has  stood  the 
test  of  time  and  the  progress  of  the  human  intellect  during 
upwards  of  twenty-four  centuries.  He  renounced  the  world 
and  all  it«  pleasures  in  the  vigour  of  life,  being  then  in  his 
twenty-ninth  year,  passed  his  days  for  six  long  years  in  a 
wilderness,  subjecting  his  delicate  frame  to  a  severe  course 
of  mortification  and  penance,  and  at  length,  receiving  the 
light  of  that  philosophy  by  which  he  thought  himself  capable 
of  explaining  all  the  mysteries  of  nature,  he  entered  upon  a 
career  of  religious  reformation  which  lasted  for  forty-five  years. 
During  this  long  pericrd  of  iminterrupted  labour,  he  not  only 
preached  and  argued  and  conversed  and  travelled,  but  also 
legislated,  and  gave  to  his  disciples  a  code  of  monastic  dis- 
cipline surpassed  by  no  other  system  of  monachism  either  in 
the  East  or  West.  Can  it  be  imagined  then  that  the  Tipitaka 
contains  all  the  words  of  Buddha?  Undoubtedly  not.  To 
the  followers  of  that  faith  it  may  contain  "  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  salvation,"  but  it  assuredly  does  not  record  all  and 
everything  done  and  spoken  by  this  almost  superhuman 
intellect.  If  John  could  say  of  the  pious  Nazarene  of  Judaea 
that  if  all  the  things  he  had  done  should  be  written  every 
one,  the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the  books,  what  length 
of  hyperbole  must  be  used  in  reference  to  the  doings  and 
sayings  of  the  great  philosopher  and  teacher  of  India,  whose 
term  of  unremitted  labour  so  greatly  exceeded  that  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  P 
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It  ia  a  hopeleea  task,  aa  Mr.  Childers  says,  to  inquire  into 
what  has  become  of  the  old  Simhaleae  core  men  lanes.  No 
trace  of  them  now  exists.  The  early  diffusion  of  the  P&Ii 
language  among  the  priesthood  and  learned  laity,  and  the 
subsequent  introduction  of  Sanskrit  literature  and  Sanskrit 
verbiage  into  the  once  pure  Elu,'  must  have  so  choked  that 
language  that  it  died  out  early,  and  its  memory  was  cherished 
only  by  the  lovers  of  Parnassus,  For  all  philosophic  and 
religious  purposes  the  P4Ii  and  the  Sonskritized  Simhalese 
began  to  be  used  from  a  very  early  period,  and  continue  to 
be  used  to  the  present  day. 

L.    COMEILLA    VlJASINHA. 

Salnapwra,  Fik  21,  1S71, 

NOTES. 
(By  tbb  AuTnoa.) 

Note  A. — It  ia  my  opinion,  although  contrary  to  that  of  orthodox 
Buddhists,  that  the  Buddhistic  phlloaopby,  in  bo  for  as  regards  its 
ascotieism  and  self-purification,  Is  derived  from  the  Hindu  Ejateni  of 
P&taojali.  I  think  a  perusal  of  the  Fatanjali  Yoga  and  its  Com- 
mentary by  Bhoja  Raja  will  inatinctively  lead  one  to  this  conclu- 
flioD,  taking  for  granted,  as  it  undoubtedly  appears,  that  the  Fatan- 
jali Yoga  Sutra  wos  anterior  to  the  Buddhistic  era.  It  ia  quite 
clear  that  Buddha's  first  ascetic  teachers,  Alora  Kdlama  and  Udda- 
kar^ma  Ptitta,  were  followers  of  this  system. 

Note  B. — It  is  evident  from  Buddhaghosn's  narrative  of  the  con- 
TocnlioTiB  that  the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred  {paneaiaiikatangUi) 
assembled  within  two  months  from  the  date  of  Buddha's  death. 
The  proposal  by  Maha  Kassapa  to  his  brethren  to  go  to  Itajagaha 
for  the  purpose  was  made  fourteen  days  after  Buddha's  death : — 
Atha  tathdsathiuM  parinibhdnato  latlatu  »Adktikilanadirmrtu  sattatu 
ihdtupiijAdiuMwu  Mivatttm  addhamdto  alikkanlo.  After  coming  to 
Kdjagaha  the  Theras  were  occQpicd  during  the  first  month  in 
oaosing  repairs  to  be  made  to  the  monasteries  already  abandoned 
by  the  priests,  and  afterwards  informed  the  king  Ajdiasattu  that 
tbcdr  work  was  over,  and  requested  him  to  furnish  a  hall  of 
assembly  {ia>mi»ajja((hAnam) : — Thfrd  pafhamarndsam  lahhavihiira- 
pafuanUtaraaam  kdrdpttvd  raniio  drocetvm.     The  king  accordingly 

■  The  old  SiTlhnlese  Ftikrit,  still  oiied  in  imdng  poetry.  The  SimlillleiE 
DOW  ntokcn  iu  Cejtan  codUudb  a  vait  admiiturs of  woKUboirowcd  fiom Saasluit. 
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caused  an  ornamental  hall  to  be  built  "  at  the  mouth  of  the  cavern 
Sattapanni,  on  the  slope  of  the  moontain  YebhtoL"  Making  an 
allowance  of  a  fortnight  for  the  preparation  of  this  hall,  the  First 
Baddhist  Synod  may  be  said  to  haye  assembled  two  months  after 
the  death  of  Buddha. 

Note  C. — It  is  evident  that  Buddhaghosa's  task  was  not  a  simple 
translation  of  the  Simhalese  commentaries  into  the  P^i  language. 
No  great  ability  was  required  for  this  purpose,  much  less  extra- 
ordinary talents.  In  his  introduction  to  the  Yinaya  Atthakathd, 
he  tells  us  briefly  what  he  undertook  to  perform,  ''to  translate, 
abridge,  collate,  systematize,  etc.,''  in  fact,  to  make  a  P^  yarioram 
edition  of  the  Simhalese  commentaries.  Ko  wonder  that  the  learned 
Sii^alese  priests  of  that  period  thought  it  prudent  to  test  before- 
hand his  latent  talents  by  giving  him  a  text  from  the  sacred  canon 
as  a  subject  for  a  thesis.  The  result  of  this  test  was,  as  we  know, 
the  Yisuddhi  Magga,  embodying  the  entire  system  of  Buddhism. 

Note  D. — Ekamantam  nmnnassa  kko  Tasassa  hdaputtassa  Bhagaod 
annpublikatham  kathesi,  seyyatMdam  ddnakafham  Makatham  ta^^O' 
katham,  kdmdnatn  ddinavam  okdram  sahlHUsam  nekkhamme  dnisamsam 
pakdsm :  yadd  Bhagavd  anndsi  Yasam  ktdaputtam  kaUaeittmn  mudu' 
oittam  vinivaranacittam  udaggaciUam  pasannaciUam  atha  yd  huddha* 
nam  sdmuhkamsikd  dhammadesand  tarn  pakdsesi,  dukkham  sanwdayam 
nirodham  maggam^  ''Then  the  Blessed  One  related  to  the  genteel 
Yasa,  who  sat  by  his  side,  an  orderly  series  of  narratives,  viz. : 
regarding  charity,  restraint,  and  heavenly  pleasures ;  he  discoursed 
on  the  evil,  the  vanity,  the  pollution  of  sensual  pleasures,  and  the 
blessing  of  self-abnegation.  Then  when  the  Blessed  One  saw  the 
genteel  Yasa  with  a  mind  pliant,  tender,  unbiassed,  jubilant,  and 
complacent,  he  proclaimed  that  doctrinal  truth  originally  discovered 
by  Buddhas  alone,  viz.,  sorrow,  its  source,  its  destruction,  its 
method  of  destruction.*' 

Note  E. — Mahinda  came  to  Ceylon  about  236  Anno  Buddhse,  and 
Buddhaghosa  about  956  a.b.,  so  that  a  period  of  720  years  elapsed 
between  the  advent  of  the  former  to  Ceylon,  and  that  of  the  latter. 
During  this  long  interval  a  goodly  number  of  works  on  the  tenets  of 
Buddhism  must  have  been  composed.  Perhaps  the  frequent  allu- 
sions to  the  Mahd  Atthakathd  and  Mulatthakatha,  the  "  great  com- 
mentary'' and  the  "original  commentary,"  refer  to  Ifahinda's 
original  work,  and  the  Paccarf,  Kunindi,  etc.,  refer  to  subsequent 
compilations. 


Abt.  XV. — The  PoHry  of  Mohamed  Rahad^u,  of  Arragon. 
By  tte  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Staklet  of  Aldehle?. 

iOonlimini  from  i-  HO.) 

The  portion  of  Rabadan'B  poem  given  in  the  present 
part  of  the  Journal  relates  the  history  of  Shaiboh  or 
Abdidmutallb,  the  son  of  Heahim,  and  o£  his  son  Abdullah, 
the  iather  of  the  I'rophet.  It  contains  n  narrative  of  the. 
offering  up  of  Abdullah  in  Bocrifico  by  his  father,  with  re- 
gard to  which  see  the  following  observations  of  Sir  Wm. 
Muir,  vol.  i.,  p.  cclix.  That  writer  believes  the  story,  be- 
cause, as  he  says,  "  the  simple  desire  to  establish  an  analogy 
(between  it  and  Abraham's  intended  sacrifice),  had  there 
been  no  facts  to  found  the  story  on,  would  have  led  to  a  very 
different  fiction ;  for  Abraham  was  commaitdeil  to  offer  up  his 
son,  and  the  Mussulmans  believe  he  acted  piously  in  obeying ; 
whereas  they  hold  Abdulmutalib,  who  was  borne  out  by  no 
such  divine  order,  to  have  been  wrong  both  in  the  vow  and 
in  Ilia  attempt  to  fulfil  it."  These  observations  are  supported 
by  this  poem,  for  Eabadan  does  not  appear  to  draw  any 
analog!,'  between  the  sacrifice  by  Abraham  and  that  by 
Abdulmutalib,  whereas  by  using  similar  expressions  he  seems 
very  clearly  to  intend  to  point  out  the  analogy  between  the 
Deluge  and  the  end  of  the  world.  The  opinion  which  Sir 
W.  Muir  describes  as  the  prevailing  one  with  respect  to 
Abdolmutalib's  act  is  here  spoken  by  the  sage  Ykrama.  It 
was  with  reference  to  the  incident  related  in  this  poem  that 
Muhammad  spoke  of  himself  as  j^-xuill  i^\,  or  as  the  son 
of  the  two  offered  up  in  sacrifice ;  this  is  not  considered  by 
eome  as  necessarily  implying  that  Ishmael  and  not  Isaac  was 
the  BOO  offered  up  by  Abraham,  since  Isaac  might,  according 
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to  Arab  custom,  be  spoken  of  as  an  ancestor  equally  with 
Ishmael.  Though  it  is  not  expressly  stated  that  Ishmael 
and  not  Isaac  was  offered  up  in  sacrifice,  the  majority  of 
Mussulman  writers  believe  that  it  was  Ishmael,  and  consider 
this  view  as  borne  out  by  the  words  of  Genesis  zxii.  2,  "  Take 
now  thy  son,  thine  only  son  Isaac." 

The  latter  portion  of  this  part  of  the  poem  describes  the 
marriage  of  Abdullah  with  Eminah,  and  his  death. 

I  hope  that  in  the  next  part  of  the  Journal  the  publica- 
tion of  Babadan's  poem  may  be  concluded :  it  will  contain 
the  life  of  Muhammad,  and  two  short  poems^  one  of  which  is 
wanting  in  the  Paris  MS. 


^^^ 

1 

i  — -  - 

I8T0EIA  DE  ABDTTLMUT^LIB,  CTTTO  NOMBRE  8E  ILittA 

JA1BACANA8,'  HIJO  DE  HfiXIM:  CONTIENE  QUATEO 

CANTOS. 

Jaibacanas  fa^  criudo 

Y  dl  al  momento  le  esplica 

En  1q  noble  Yazeribi,' 

Sn  nombre  y  el  de  su  padre, 

En  custodia  de  su  madre, 

La  parte  do  docendfa, 

En  buena  y  santa  dotiina ; 

Y  (fixo  maa :  "  Pues  la  suerte 

Y  laego  dio  d  conocerse 

Ha  querido  que  tu  via 

Entre  aquella  gcnte  ynica, 

Fuese  por  este  lugar 

Por  qne  su  saagre  y  nobleza 

IJeya  esta  raensogerta : 

Es  bicn  sea  conucldu. 

Dilcs  a  mis  nobles  tios 

Que  J  por  que  en  tan  poooa  dias 
Olri^ijon  de  su  bormauo 

Por  que  es  ya  regla  sabida 
Q,«e  la  cBemistad  se  Lereda 

La  encomendada  algua^fa  ?' 

Y  la  amistad  muntiplica.' 

i  Por  qu6  me  ban  desmamparado  ? 

Siendo  ya  de'  sietc  aiios. 

I  Por  que  tan  presto  me  olvidan  ? 

Fu^  B11  iania  tan  temida, 

i  Por  que  tan  solo  mo  dexan 

Que  BUS  obros'  los  espanto 

Entrc  osta  gente  enemiga, 

Y  la  lui  los  con«imiia ; 

Atredrado  de  mi  patria, 

Y  par  do  quiera  qne  andaba 

Queifano,  etn  companfa ; 

En  oltafi  vozeB  decia : 

Sin  saber  quien  sou  mis  deudoB, 

"  Yo  Boi  el  hijo  do  Hexim, 

Ni  yo  saber  donde  habiton? 

61  de  bi  linea  eaeogida." 

Asi  el  Sefior  te  aocorni 

Esto  es  lo  que  abominaban, 

En  todaa  tus  agonias, 

E«U>  ea  lo  qoe  aborreoian, 

Que  luego  en  llegacdo  i  Mooa 

Tanlo  que  ya  proeuraban 

Aquesta  eneomienda  digaa ; ' 

El  aeortarle  la  vida. 

No  lo'  pongflfl  en  ohndo. 

1              Diciendo  oqacUos  palabros, 

Du  elate  do  mi  manzilla." 

1             Saccdio  aca«o  que  un  tUa 

Estc  llevo  la  embaxada. 

1             Paaaba  im  hombre  de  Uaca 

Y  luego  ul  siguientc  dia 

1             Ynotoloquedecian; 

Puso  por  obra  Aliautilib 

Par68e  y  dix6 :  "  mancebo, 

Do  portir  i  Yazeriba, 

Dime  abora  por  tu  vida, 

Eu  un  caballo  ligoro, 

Quien  ercs,  do  &  do  dfoiendes?" 

Su  espada  al  l»do  cenida, 

1  E(te  nambre  de  Juibn  dube  proDa 

oiaree  Xaib«  i.^li ,   y  quiore   dedr 

obre  antiguo  de  Ucdiimb. 

L                 >  UaltipUo,  P.                    •  D^  ednd 

de.  P.                     '  Sumbm,  P. 

'  Miii.  P.             8  La,  P. 

*-                             _. 
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Que  la  exercitaba  bien, 
Quando  menester  la  habia.^ 
LLeva  tma  adarga  enbrazada 

Y  pendiente  de  la  edlla, 

Y  el  arco  del  ftierte  Ismiiel 
Que  k  dlle  perteneqia. 

Este  fd^  ^1  que  por  bus  hecbos 
Alcanzo  tal  nombradia, 
Que  adonde  llcgo  su  nombre, 
Era  8a  espada  temida. 
Cubierto  llevaba  el  rostro 
Con  la  toca  que  traia, 
Para  no  ser  conocido 
De  lo8  qne  le  conocian ; 

Y  por  que  su  intento  era 
Llevar  lo  que  pretendf a 
Por  burto,  6  como  pudiese, 
Por  paz  6  guerra  reiiida. 
Llego  al  fin  de  su  jomada ; 

Y  antes  de  entrar  en  la  yiUa, 
Yio  loB  mancebos  jugando 
Quen  mil  prebas'  se  exercitan. 
Estaba  Jaiba'  con  ellos 

Y  entre  otras  prebas*  que  bacia 
Era  arrojar  un  gran  canto 

Al  que*  mas  trecho  le  tira ; 

Y  como  llego  Almutdlib, 
Conocio  la  luz  altiva 
Sobre  la  frente  do  Jaiba 
Que  Ic  dio  grande  alegria ; 

Y  mas  que  oyo  d  su  sobrino, 
Quando  el  canto  dcspidfa, 
Dezir :   **  anda  hijo  de  H^xim, 
Senor  de  la  santa  villa." 
Llamole  apartc  Almutdlib 
Con  amorosas  cari^ias, 

Y  dioscle  a  conocer 

Y  dixo  d  lo  que  vcnia. 
**Mira,  dice,  si  cs  contento 
De  ir  en  mi  compafiia 

X  tu  patria,  cntre  tus  deudos, 
A  tu  principado  y  silla, 
Dondc  vivicron  tus  padres 

Y  toda  tu  varonfa ; 

Y  donde  manda  el  Senor 


Que  SUB  su^esores  yiyan* 
MirBy  pnes,  sobimo  amado, 
Ques  lo  que  te  detenninaSy 
Que  no  he  salido  de  Maca 
Mas  de  por  la  causa  dicba." 
Qual  suele  el  azor  que  agnaida 
La  sena,  y  quando  le  avisan,* 
Como  laxaza  aremete 
Donde  la  caqa  divisa ; 
Asi  el  brioso  mancebo 
Que  tIo  la  sena  esculpida 
En  la  lengua  de  su  tio, 
Cosa  quel  tanto  codicia^ 
Sin  respondeile  palabra» 
Con  presteza  nunca  yisto, 
Salta  d  las  ancas,  j  dice : 
'*  Suelto  las  riendas  y  pica : 
Salgamos  de  entre  ^ta  gente, 
Antes  que  de  mi  parfcida 
Tonga  noticia  mi  madre 

Y  por  suerte  nos  la  ynpida.*' 
Asi  los  dos  ^  caballo, 

X  grande  priesa  caminaB, 
Contcntisimo  Almvtflib 
De  la  ocasion  socedida ; 
Viendose  c<m  su  sobrino 
Que  mas  que  d  sf  lo  qdeiia. 
Pasan  por  Deluilefata^ 
X  la  quel  sol  se  ponia,® 

Y  alii  tomaron  refresco 
Del  cansancio  que  traian.* 

Y  como  cerro  la  nocbe, 
Por  el  monte  se  metian, 
Por  no  topar  con  algunos 
Que  les  estorben  su  via. 
Pucs  quando  menos  cuidaban, 

Y  con  mas  cuidado  aguijan, 
Oyeron  un  gran  ruido," 
Grande  gente  y  voceria : " 
Pararonse  de  su  andar 

Por  ver  que  cosa  serfa, 

Y  al  fin  se  certificaron 
Que  8U8  pisadas  seguian. 
Dixo  Almutalib  ^  que  haremos 
Sobrino,  en  esta  agonia  ? 


1  Le  hacia,  P.         '  Pruebas.         '  Abreviatura  de  Jaibacanas.         *  Sic,  P. 

*  A  quicD.  •  Silvan,  P.  '  Dilhuleyfet,  P. 

*  Es  aecir :  &  la  bora  que  seponia  el  sol.  '  Tenian,  P. 

10  Oyeron  de  annas  y  gente,  F.  "  Grande  estruendo  y  roceria,  P. 
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J  Como  no9  aaconderemoa 
Si  esa  lua  que  va  influida 
Ed  tu  Erente  nos  descubre 

Y  nuestro  hecbo'  pnblica?'' 
Disu  Jaiba ;  "  0'  mi  buen  tio  1 
8i  quiercs  que  no  sea  vista 
Mi  \ui,  eubrcmo  la  ears 

Con  mi  tocu  y  seri  ynpedidn." 
Aai  lo  hizo  Aimutalib, 
Tiondo  ton  gran  niaravilla : 
"  Gnuide  cb  tu  heelio,  sobrino, 
No  huy  para  que  eeti  escondida, 
Que  uquel  ([-aft  te  honro  con  ella 
Bt.'T&  en  nuestra  compania. 
EI  serd  en  nuestra  defensa, 
Nueatro  amparo  y  nueetra  guia ; 
A  qI  Bolo  te  QDComiendo 
£l  te  guarde  y  te  bcadi^." 
Estna  palabras  bablaba, 
Quandu  mas  con  gran  voacria, 
Cargadcig  de  todas  amiaa 
Llcgu  la  cabollurfa : 
Sicmpre  pensaron  que  ^escu 
Los  baruganes  de  estimo, 
De  bi  fpwi  «a«a  de  Solma, 
Que  dv  ot-dinario  tenia 
Qran  gentc  de  parenteeco, 
T  otroa  que  hu  paE  comfan  ; 

Y  que  vi^iiun  por  Jaiba 
Jam  volrello  &  su  villa ; 
Uas  presto  tIo  el  deacngi^o 
Jttibn  que  los  ooBOcfa. 
Dixo,  mirando  a  eu  tio  ; 

"  HalaH  seEas  bo  divisan, 
Otro  ea  de  lo  que  ouidamoa 

Y  nnn  peor  m  biea  so  mira ; 
Al  cuntrario  lo  juzgamoa ; 
Si  no  me  oiigaiia  la  viata, 
Estos  BOD  mis  ouemigoa 
Qtte  vienen  en  busca  mia, 
Que  de  ordinorio  procuran 
Mi  mnerte  y  &n  de  mis  dias.'' 
Qoondo  Almutolib  oyo 

Lo  que  au  nieto  deata,' 

ApreUiaele  el  temor, 

No  aabiendo  lo  que  haria  ; 


If  as  por  an  amado  sobrino 
Que  x>or  t«mor  dc  au  vida. 
Llorabale  aroargamente, 
Viendo  bu  edad  tan  llorida, 

Y  aquclla  luz  de  sa  citra 
Que  bofita  loe  cieloa  subia ; 

Y  que  de  ana  enemipiB 
Ya  escapar  no  bo  podia. 
Del  todo  doHi!oaliiido 

Do  poder  librar  aua  vidae, 
Beaabale  entre  sua  cjoa 

Y  eslos  polabros  deefa : 

I  "  0'  earo  y  duloe  sobrino ! 

Si  yo  hubieia  noticia 

Deatea  que  aqui^  to  persiguen, 

Y  que  tan  nial  te  quc'rfaa, 
Nunca  te  hnbiera  aacado 
De  dcntro  de  Yazeriba ; 
Mas  por  Allah  t«  oacguro 
Que  has  de  ver  aqui  tendida 
Mi  persona,  en  cste  lluao 
Despedaztida  y  rompidu, 
Primero  que  vea  eo  la  tuya 
Una  minima  beridu." 

:  "  Esfuena,  eel'uerza,  buen  tio, 
No  te  espantea  ni  te  ailijaa ! 
DLxo  Jaiba,"  questa  nocbe 
Haa  de  ver  gran  maravilla 
En  cl  hijo  de  tu  bermono 
Con  el  ayuda  divina," 
Ellon  estando  en  aqueato 
Llegi)  la  tropa  enemiga, 
A  vista  do  donde  estabon  : 
Vnos  a  otroa  ae  miron. 
Dixo  Albagau,'  La  oeaaioD 

Y  el  catoino  que  tnuan' 
Fueron'  aquelloa  niozueloa 
Qne  con  Jaiba  conbatian, 
Tiiando  cl  canto  6  la  barro, 
O^eron  lo  que  decinn 

Tio  y  aobrino,  y  al  punto 
Luego  a  sua  padrea  uviaun ; 

Y  aquelln  nocbe  mai'cbaron 
Do  la  Judoica  quailrilla 
Setcala  bombrea  armadoa, 
C'oa  Li  sedienta  codicia 


I  Pnrho,  F.  *  Lo  qui  t[  buen  Inybn  decii,  T. 

>  Kombrii  del  nntor  b  qulon  ligne  el  [lofita  en  eu  rtliito. 
*  Doatw  gtnta  y  la  nliaa,  P.  ■  Fue  qa«, 
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Qae  enk  rer  k  Jnbtaaum 
IVjAde  i  &M^  dc:  fa  Titla 
PudiaKA  reapuhk  nbin 
Que  <w«irtn  la  I112  taiiaii* 
Al  i&n  Iktaron  dL  panto 
Q06  dtfffondff  Xeniaai, 
hfAfTH  lijer>4  caliallM, 
YkcnzaA  gnKWM  tendicLu^ 
fikui  iidarjSM  eabTazaufan, 
Ainuiik«  de  brazr/*  arribo, 
Y  £  renitir  taotaft  annai 


Que  a  losdiei 
Fi^andd 
Con  d  aolMzlBa 
Dexa  a  saliD 
T  gnmdetRckv 
XiecdHT  la 
Con  gran  Takr  j 
Y  antes  qoe  a  d  k 
Con  Toz  ImmOde  J 
Alzando  al  odo  soi 
EfitaA  palahras 


ORACIOy. 


^'  Senor,  qai&  la  escaredad 

Y  Ian  t'A^l^ronA  sr/mbras 
CVm  ta  /;laredad  encabres, 

Y  alumbru  4  qnicn  te  adara. 
RMOf  (\nf:  fin  Va  coTuzoDt* 
Man  enc'.Tra/loA  te  aAomas, 

Y  lo  mail  fif:ulUj  sabes, 
Po^  no  M;  ti^  axconde  cosa, 
(Mfft  dh  qnvm  te  llama 
£n  mi  aprf.'tada  congoxa ; 
8oc>iT»:'lor  dfc  Lw  coitas, 
lU:<J:}ndor  *h:  la**  obras, 

ilnt:  Uih  \iix\(J:iif\fyri*  gOZaO  ; 

Pijc«i  p'JFito  no  «<;  dilatan* 
lie  lo  que-  pinta  tu  hoja.* 
81  ^/n  tu-*  ^'CTftXh^.  juicios 
Adr-laiitaHt'5  la  obra 

Effta,  qu*-  tUJ*  f;«^:0^d09 

Han  mij7/'if\f}  sirmpre  y  gozan : 

Suplico  a  tu  gran  bondad 

"S*)  p*;rmitas  que??ta  ora 

£n  mi  p^xbr  se  derogue 

For  Hcr  mis  fuerza«  tan  pocas ;' 

Sino  que  am-iloblezcas* 

La  grafia  do  que  le  adomas ; 

Y  en  el  enxaliamiento  suba 
De  lo  que  ha  sido  hasta  ahora. 
Senor,  por  el  omenaje 
Desta  luz  alta  y  preciosa 
Con  que  sellaste  mi  firente, 


Y  me  ennobkcesT 
Te  m^o  qne  me  ilflifiiiiaa 
Besta  compana  aleroaa 
Que  qnieren  matar  ta  fau 
For  que  sa  gran  prez  ignflnm. 
Todas  las  avradas  manos 
Ante  la  tnya  se  postian, 

Y  las  poderosBs  foergas 
Solo  a  tn  nonbre  se  poatnm. 
Paes  I  como  tendr6  jo  miedo 
A  los  que  en  ta  ofensa  osan 
Levantar  los  biazos  fieros 
Con  indignacion  rabiosa  ? 

Si  en  mi  encerraste  el  secrete 
Que  a  tus  criaturas*  ynporta, 

Y  adelantaste  mi  becbo, 
Como  esta  luz  lo  denota  ; 
For  ella  Tuelvo  a  rogarte 
Que  en  este  paso  me  acorras 

Y  estos  que  atajarla  qnieren, 
Tu  grande  poder  conozean. 

Y  caiga  el  azote  sobre  ellos 
De  la  furia  cavernosa : 

Que  Tu  a  los  soberbios  handes, 

Y  k  los  humildes  coronas" 


"  For  Allah,"  dixo  AlmutiUb, 
Que  al  tiempo  questo  decia 
Le  alcan^aban  ya  las  puntas 
De  las  lan^as  enemigas ; 
Y  qual  la  pelota  Tuelve 


»  Tantos,  P. 
•  Adelantan,  P. 
t  Cortas,  P. 


»  Baxo,  P.  '  Se  desria,  P.  *  Criaturas. 

<  De  lo  que  est&  escrito  eu  tu  libro. 
>  A  redobles  crezcas,  P.  *  Nacidoe,  P. 
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Del  mdo  hncia  qnien  la  tira, 

Que  nosotroB  no  dudomos 

O  eomo  reaurt*,'  qaHQdu 

Questii  la  honrra  cunplida 

Hiere  en  la  pared  ma^iza  ; 

En  voa  loa  de  Abdulm^nef 

DcBta  propia  imerte  fupron 

Aquien  loe  demas  ae  humillan  ; 

Con  tal  fuerzn  Kbaticlas, 

rPero  rivis  cngnnados, 
Begun  tu  raaon  puhlica, 

1              Como  si  atms  liis  tuaran 

L              Con  aquella  fiier^a  misma. 

En  decir  qne  por  matorte 

Sulimos  de  nueatra  villa ; 

1              Becio  Im  caballoe  pican. 

Antea  bien  aomos  venidoe 

'              Pugiuuido  UcgBT  d  Jaiba ; 

Por  Tolverte  a  Taciriba 

Uaa  por  demas  Iob  horian 
ftuc  los  eueUos  encorbatitts 

A  lo8  ojos  de  tu  madn!, 

Questa  tristo  y  afligida.'] 

Reruelven  y  el  cuello  mean ; 

A  mas  derto  tii  bien  sabes 

Daadu  bulidos,  corcobos,' 

La  amistad  y  curtrsia, 

Hnyen  de  eBpanto  y  »o  enpinan. 

Coa  quo  todoa  te  trotamoa  ; 

m  onimoso  mancebo 

No  hay  i&zon  porqueso  digas, 

Que  sm  t«mor  ac  los  mire, 

Quo  til  eros  nuestro  eont*nto, 

CorridoB  y  evergonzados, 

Nueatro  placer  y  alogria, 

Cnndela  de  nuestxoe  ojos, 

■'[Aisuciedaddf.  Jndio«, 

Regalo  do  nueatraa  ridaB." 

Connlla  torpe  y  maldita, 

"  Todos  Bois  mis  cnemigoB, 

Nataraleza  de  zimios,* 

Eato  09  coaa  conoeida," 

Gent«  ynfaine  y  abatida ! 

Heplieo  Jaiba  animoao, 

J  Que  09  parece  del  misterio 
•        C™  que  el  Senor  os  aviso. 

"  Ya  estfi  vuestra  intendon  vista. 

Siempre  me  quisisl^-ys  mal 

Con  que  nucstra  Inz  enxalza 

Por  que  todft  \-ueHtra  viiln 

if  TUestro  intento  oaatiga  f 

Me  miraateya  con  miii  ceno. 

J  Quereis  amatar  la  lua 
Que  d  1m  altos  cielos  fixa* 

Siempre  con  cars  tinjidu, 

Y  todas  vucstras  ruzonea 

T  el  Senor  la  especialo 

Son  f\indadas  en  mentini ; 

Por  BU  pran  sobidurin, 

8i  no  que  VQeatTiis  cautelaB 

Para  guiar  a  sns  siervoa 

Han  aalido  cucsta  arriba, 

T  acabor  la  idolatria  ? 

T  no  ban  Uegado  al '  efeeto 

T  puesto  su  grande  amparo 

En*  vuestra  intencion  maligna 

Por  que  la  promesa  inmensa 

y  ban  men^ado  vuestms  IVier- 

De  ftierea  ha  de  tier  onmplida." 

2a«? 

Y  con  un  deaden  grncinso, 

Por  tAnto,  gcntc  pcrdida, 

Sin  muestra  de  tobiinlio. 

Volved  en  pnz  y  eeguroa, 

Los  dojo  y  Bo  fue  a  su  tlo 

Deicftd  e*a  fantasia. 

X  do  dexado  lo  habia. 

Sino  rogaiT  ad  AUifli 

Como  lo  vieron  voItlt, 

Quo  fiinfnndu  vuestras  vidfts." 

Lob  Judioa  decendian 

Beijponiliu  el  eapitan  delloa 

A  priesa  de  sus  cabaUos, 

Que  w  llamaba  Letin 

T  con  una  inremal  im 

"  I  0  hijo  del  fucrtc  H*;xim 

Sacon  las  tuertta  eapadas 

Bexatv  >lc«  purria, 

Y  ii  pies  les  acomotian. 

'  Bota.            '  T  corboB.  r.            • 

Olmioa,  P.   Bimios,             '  Fri«i,  P. 

•  En  filli  lujw  por  t".i/r«.                ' 

Belas  liUDU  Utou  a),  MS.  de  Puna. 

'  Llov«do  tl.  P. 

TOL.    V.-[l.IW.EBIU.l 

!t 

L 

L^ik.  ^m  axi  <t 


IXc.'.vV  Nv.rvs  .^*2:^,*  £cTa 


Ljl  rii:?s:i  :*:iL  z^  T\c]iiaii ; 

A  Tifra^  .•vet'.'*  TSklicnte : 
"  Ftirx'.igCc  ca  ooitesia 
W^K  ictirtc$  de  iK!«  las  fleclias, 
>^^x^f  tiLT  «£n  nxon  nos  tiras, 
Y  v£r\:=i-c«t  tntre  todos 
Kl  nr^.r  w*^i2iino  t  via 
^J:i^-  hirri  paia  que  te  vnelyas 
A^:ii  en  nuestra  compania. 
Min  que  i  todos  nos  pesa 
Q;ie  <^gas  de  nuestra  yilla. 
For  que  al  claro  nos  agraviaSy 
^En  que  de  nos  te  desvias)  ;• 
Hiia  que  al  fin  has  nacido 
Entre  nosotros,  y  mira 


»  Jam*,  r.  »  Resrill*,  P.  *  Birt,  P.    Sacta,        *  Jara  despedia,  P. 

*  iMtirttn.  P.  •  Judiot,  P.  '  Mate,  P.  «  P. 
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Qae  todaa  miMtras  mugereii 
Te  ban  aervido  <ie  nodmas  : 
En  BUS  haldas  ^  te  cria.ste, 
Ea  sua  peclioB  te  teiuan, 
T  en  pago  dc  estos  rogaloB, 
T  en  pago  de  la  agonia 
Que  todos  por  ti  pasamos, 
Nds  trataa  de  aqueeta  guisa, 
Que  has  mnerto  de  nos  quatro 
I>e  la  gente  raos  lacida  -, 

Y  todoB  ki  hacemoB  bnenoi, 
Todo  se  dexa  y  so  olvida, 
Annquo  f^ieran  otros  tantoe  ; 
Endtmde  qne  maa  sc  ostima 
De  nosotros  tu  contento, 
Que  quanto  hay  en  esta  vidu. 
Dexa  £  tu  t)o  Aluiatolib, 
Taya  en  bucnhont  su  via, 

Y  tii  Tuelve  coa  nosotros 
K  to  natural  guorida, 
Donde  ririiBfl  Ijonrrado 

Y  k  doade  es  razon  que  Tiva*; 

Y  no  quieras  eaullebar 

La  conduelma  y  gran  mancilla 
De  tu  madre  y  de  tu  aguelo 
Por  tu  arrostjuda  aalida,' 
Sin  diapidirte  de  noidc  ' 

Y  oin  que  fuera  entendida 
De  toda  tu  parentt^la 

0*  &  los  doB '  dieras  notioia. 
lO  si  loB  TieseB,  mancebo, 
Como  loB  doB  Be  lastimon, 
Uorerte  ban  &  coinpaHion 
X^  lagrimaa  qoe  dt'stilan ! 
;  Como  se  razgan  bus  uaras, 
Como  gimen  y  apellidan  1 
Ea  pucB,  querido  Joibn^ 
Besnolvete  y  detenninft, 
CoDsidera  eetos  razones 
Que  ton  do  admitir  son  dignaa.'' 
Tales  las  razones  faeron 
Qoe  aquel  troidor  proponia, 
Que  ya  de  an  buen  sobrino 
AlmutAlib  desconfia  ; 

Y  dixo,  casi  llorando  ; 

*'  Ya  Babes  qne  mi  vcnidn 


Soto  por  ti  fut  de  Haca, 
Por  que  en  tn  ditado  y  ailla 
Viras  eomo  tus  pasados 
Han  vivido '  en  reta  linea ; 
Has  veo  tantas  razones 
Como  estos  te  notitiean. 
El  amor  con  qne  te  llaman 
La  honrra  oon  que  te  albrician. 
La  fain»enqneeHt^sentre  elloa,* 
Como  todoa  te  acarician ; 
8abcn  tu  claro  linaje, 
Tn  estado  y  caballeria  ; 
8i  te  contenta  ir  con<  elloB- 
Ves  en  !a  hora  bendita, 

Y  quando  el  tiemjpo  te  ttame, 
Siendo  ya  de  edad  cumplida, 
Tii  te  Tolvenis  d  Mnca. 
Como  tu  deuda  te  obliga." 
Dijo  Jaiba,  como  te  ban  decebido,^ 
T  quan  presto  focilitas 

Sua  razonos  de  estos  sucioa, 
T  como  loB  acreditas. 
J  No  sabes  que  sod  Jutlios, 
CaniJla  terpe  y  maldita, 
Malvados  y  fetnentidos, 
Llenos  de  ongano  y  falsias  ? 
Xo  te  ablojuten  sus  razones 
Que  no   hay  verdad  qne   eatos 

Companeros  de  Luzbcl, 
Que  siempre  siguen  an  via. 
Dexalos  ir  con  la  sana 
Del  seSor,  y  con  la '  ira." 
Holgose  dfi  esto  Almutilib, 
Al  punte  HO  apercebia : 
Toma  au  espada  y  adarga 

Y  contra  el  traidor  de  Loitia, 
Se  sale  como  un  leon 

Que  el  suelo  temido '  pisa. 
Gritabole  en  altas  voces 

Y  estas  palabras  decia : 

"  Tii  quo  baa  echiido  al  ayro 
Tanta?  maones  fingidas, 
Embucltas  entre  cautelos, 
Entre  engauos  y  mentiras, 
Dexa  el  hablar  doble  y  &lao 


L 


'  FJMP. 
•  V«iiido,  P. 
'  EagiiUSdo. 


*  Atrouda  OMdU,  P. 

*  L*  fanut  que  ei 
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Y  mira  si  en  tu  quadrilla 

Hay  quien  con  ml,  mano  &  mano 
Acabe  nuestra  porfia, 
Saiga  luego  qne  le  aguardo, 
Ques  bien  que  las  obras  digan 
Lo  que  la  lengua  blazona, 
For  que  esto  ansi  se  averigua." 
Dizo  Letia  i  los  suyos  : 
'*  Ya  veis  que  nos  desafia 
Este  quen  su  genealogia 
Alcanza  mas  nombradia, 
Capitan  de  los  taquies/ 
Flor  de  la  baragania, 
Reprobado '  en  toda  Arabia 
En  sus  ciudades  y  villas, 

Y  nadi  veneer  le  puede 
Ni  su  faerza  resistilla ; 

Y  si  d  ^1  veneer  podemos 

Y  le  quitamos  la  vida, 
Muerto  es  su  sobrino  Jaiba, 

Y  su  luz  esclarecida. 
Ea  guerreros  famosos, 

Que  el  que  le  quite  la  vida, 
Le  mando  cien  datileras 
Nuevas,  tiemas,  femininas." 
Respondio  el  uno  de  aquellos 
Que  Chemio  se  decia,* 
"  No  quiero  de  ti  otra  cosa 
Que  mc  des  si  le  vencfa 
Mas  de  que  me  afranquezcas 
La  deuda  que  te  debia.'* 
**  Plazeme,  dixo  el  traidor, 

Y  mas  otro  tanto  encima." 
Asi  fu^  contra  Almutalib 
Que  d  recfbirlo  salia, 

En  cuyas  valientes  manoe 
Dio  la  vida  descrcida : 
Hendiole  hasta  los  pechos 

Y  luego  dfxo  Letia : 

**  Muerto  es  el  Chemio:*  saiga 

otro 
Balio,  y  per  la  misma  via 
Muchos  Judios  murieron, ' 
De  la  gente  mas  lucida, 
Hasta  que  dixo  uno  de  ellos  : 
''  Letia,  esto  mal  se  pinta. 
I  Quieres  que  nos  mate  d  todos 


Y  tu  te  est^B  i  la  mira  ? 
Salta  tu  al  campo  oon  ^ 
Que  solo  oon  tu  salida 
Eenecerd  la  contienda ; 
For  que  es  cosa  conocida 

Que  su  fiierza  entre  tos  manos 
Al  punto  seri  rendida." 
Dixo  el  traidor :  *'  yo  taliera, 
Sin  que  nadi  me  lo  diga, 
Si  no  por  el  gran  respeto 
Que  d  su  madre  le  tenia 

Y  d  toda  su  parentela ; 

Y  por  que  Zalma  no  diga 
Que  yo  le  mate  d  su  hijo ; 
Pero  pues  ya  tengo  vista 
Yuestra  voluntad,  8aldr6 
Pues  la  ocasion  lo  pidia." 
Alterose'  el  enemigo, 
Mostrando  grande  osadia ; 
Qucddron  en  unas  blancas  ojas 
De  fine  acero  lucidas, 

Sus  fuertes  miembros  armados ; 
Persona  grande  y  fomida 
Con  una  adarga  embrazada, 
La  espada  el  lado  cenida,' 
Saltando  qual  suelto  game 
Quel  mirar  lo  atemoriza, 
Diciendo  ;  *'  Llama  d  tu  nieto, 
Que  saiga  en  tu  compania, 
Para  que  los  dos  d  una 
Me  entregueis  aqui  las  vidas** 
Llama,  responde  Almutalib, 
X  tu  cobanie  quadrilla, 
Que  te  libre  de  mis  manos ; 
Pues  antes  que  venga  el  dia 
Heis  de  morir  todos  juntos 
Sin  quedar  persona  viva." 
Ansi  los  dos  se  toparon 
Con  fuerza  tan  sin  medida, 
Como  si  fueran  dos  penas 
0'  como  quando  martillan 
Los  herreros  en  el  yunque. 
Ansi  con  tal  osadia 
Se  daban  tan  fuertes  golpes, 
Que  no  hay  lengua  que  lo  diga. 
Los  Judios  esforzaban 
A  su  caudillo  y  su  guia, 


^  Juftos. 
«  Ohemi,  P. 


*  Dos  reces  probado. 
•  Ahorrose,  P. 


'  Cbemio,  P. 
<  Yariante,  aliada  j  tallida. 


e  que  AlrautAlib 
c  le  dnfendio. 
11  Jabaicanus 
Que  &  m  nobk-  tie  mirs, 
Comiendose  de  ooraje 
De  ver  qno  «•  soatenia 
Un  hombre  mlo  k  bu  tio, 
Lo  que  mucbos  no  puilian ; 
Pone  la  vira  en  el  aroo, 
Sin  poder  regir  mi  ira, 

Y  af  traiilor  de  Leitin  iipunta 

Y  con  tnl  fuerKH  la  cnibia, 
Que  le  din  por  las  esiialdus 

Y  le  pasfi  &  la  barriga. 
Qnando  los  Jadios  vieron 
Hncrto  al  qne  loa  dcfendia, 
Movidoa  de  graude  rabia 
Contra  Jaiba  acometian ; 
Si  DO  qne  les  pnso  pauaa 
Una  grande  roaeria 

Que  vioron  vcnir  tras  citos ; 


Y  vneltos  4  di'i  la  ofun 
En  una  gran  polvorcdu 
Yieron  como  relucian 
Annas,  espadaa  y  udargas, 
Grebas,  brnsiftlctcs,  pictia ; 
Grande  tropa  do  cabal  loa, 
Gent*  csforzadn  y  lucida, 
En  sudor  y  polro  embuelttw. 
Llugaron  &  grandu  ptisa 
Quatrocientos  eubaUeros ; 
Emncdio  do  ellos  Tenia 
Zalma,  bu  pndro  y  parientea, 
Por  que  tuvieron  notida 
De  loB  traydorea  Judioa 

E!  intcnto  que  traion ; 

Y  en  el  punto  que  llego 
Todo  la  CaboUcria 

Sia  admitirles  pulnbra, 
A  la  canalla  mnldita 
Los  degoUaron  A  tmlos. 
Sin  qoedar  persona  riva. 
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Muertos  todos  bus  contrarioB, 

Y  ccnando  ol  Rirmde  estniendo, 
£1  saelo  coniendo  sangrc, 
Cubierte  de  cucrpoe  muert«s ; 
Caasado  dc  combstir 

En  tontos  fieros  encuontros, 
Dc  desrargar  tantoa  golpes 

Y  dividir  tantos  micmbrot> ; 
Dc  eusti-ntur  la  batalla 
Toda  aquella  nocho  en  peso, 
Que  quando  de  bronze  fuera, 
Quedara  roto  y  desbecho ; 
En  an  cutiidio  animado 

Y  desaogailu  el  alieato, 
Que  auspendido  le  tubo, 
Uientras  dnro  cl  vencimiento  ; 
Estaba  cl  fnerte  Almutalib 
Apertebido  de  nuerii, 

Las  armnii  al  fufrte  brazo 

Y  el  animoso  denuedo 
Contra  loa  que  lo  uyuduron, 
Como  fieica  compniierua  : 
Que  no  ei  aocoiro  el  soeoiro 
Baxo  de  interese  hecho. 

6t  i  sa  tobrino  le  pideo 


Quiere  morir  defendiendo 
Su  opinion,  sin  admitir 
Mas  rnzones  y  conciertos. 
Toma  la  flechn  en  la  mnno, 
Y  contra  los  quatrocientos 
Qne  Tinieron  en  sn  ayuda 
Apunto  el  agndo  yerro, 
Dixo  Zalma  en  altaa  voces, 
Que  bien  loa  dos  lo  entendieron : 
i"  Quien  ba  sido  el  atrerido 
Que  sin  mas  comediuiiento, 
Sin  darme  parte  ningunu, 
t  parientes  ni  deudos, 
■      i  hijo 


Que  me  ban  si 
Dc  mi  easa,  y  mi  sufdego  'f  " 
"  Yo  Boy,"  responde  Almutilib, 
Quien  lo  ha  traido  a  eate  puesto, 
Y  el  que  pretende  Uevarlo 
ill  cumpUr  mi  Justo  intento ; 
Al  eatiulo  de  an  honrra, 
A  In  silk  que  tuvieron 
Todos  sua  antecesorce, 
Sus  podrea  y  bub  abneloa, 
A  ser  seBor  de  la  villa 
Que  tuvieron  todos  catoa, 
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Y  al  mas  noble  potentado^ 
Que  hay  en  todos  los  imperios ; 

Y  por  si  acaso  me  ignoras 
En  las  senas  de  mi  gesto, 
O  finges  que  no  te  acneidas 
De  aquel  ya  pasado  tiempo.; 
Almutalib  es  mi  nombre, 
Del  fuerte  Curax '  soy  nieto : 
Hijo  soy  de  Abdulmunef, 
De  los  de  Curax  deciendo,' 
Hermano  de  tu  marido 
H6xim  el  del  cumplimi^ito, 
Quien  siempre  le  acompano 
Mientras  yivio  en  este  suek. 
Soy  quien  te  caso  con  61, 

Que  si  bien  te  acuerdas  de  esto, 
Mucha  sangre  agena  y  propia 
Vertimos  por  tu  respeto ; 
Tio  carnal  de  tu  hijo, 

Y  padre  en  todos  mis  hechos ; 
Quien  mas  que  tu  le  desea 
Vida,  salud  y  provecho." 
Quedo  Zalma  tan  contenta 
Que  con  el  rostro  risueiio 
Miraba  al  buen  Almutdlib, 
Estas  palabras  diciendo : 
"Pues,  como,  querido  hermano, 
Cupo  en  ti  tan  grande  yerro. 
Sin  decirme  a  mi  palabra, 

Sin  mas  hacer  cumplimiento 
Con  esta  que  lo  ha  parido, 
Con  mi  padre  y  con  mis  deudos, 
Sacarlo  de  mi  ciudad 

Y  ponerlo  en  tanto  riesgo, 
Que  si  no  por  esta  gente 
Hubierades  sido  muertos  ? 

Y  tu  radian  te  hijo  mio, 
Que  te  ol\ddabas  tan  presto 
De  los  pechos  de  tu  madre, 
Qual  si  fueras  hijo  ageno, 
Puedes  crecr  una  cosa 

Por  el  Senor  que  te  ha  hecho, 
Que  si  no  tuviera  aviso 
De  estos  traidores  sedientos. 
Que  por  matarte  venian, 
No  fuera  en  tu  seguimiento, 


Por  que  en  venir  eon  ta  tio 
Por  averiguado  tengo, 
Que  vas  con  la  mayor  honrra 
Que  te  puede  dar  el  suelo ; 

Y  pues  que  .al  fin  has  sallido 
De  junto  mi  lado  diestio, 

Y  yo  he  yenido  &  este  punto 
Con  este  acompanfioniento, 
Presente  estd  aqui  tu  tio, 

A  tu  discrecion  lo  dejo. 
Que  escoja  la  compana 
Que  te  diere  mas  contento. 
Si  quieres  irte  con  ^1 
Tu  Yoluntad  no  la  tuerea, 

Y  si  con  mi  quies  volver, 
Ya  sabes  lo  que  te  quiero." 
Abajo  Jaiba  los  ojos 

Y  estubo  un  rate  suspenso, 
Que  le  cobija  la  cara 
Aquel  vergonzoso  velo : 
Mu*a  una  vez  a  su  madre 

Y  aquel  pechp  blando  y  tiemo 
Que  lo  llevo  nueve  meses 

Y  le  dio  el  primer  sustento ; 
Otra  vez  mira  d  su  tio 

Y  aquel  tan  debido  deudo 
Que  le  obligaba  a  seguir 
El  mandamiento  patemo : 
Al  fin  respondio  k  su  madre 
Con  un  singular  respeto : 

**  A  tanto  merecimiento, 
Querria  seguir  mi  tio. 
Si  a  ti  no  desobedezco  ; 
Temo  ad  Allah  si  te  enojo, 

Y  por  tanto  me  resuelvo 
Que  ir^  donde  tu  quisieres, 
Supuesto  lo  que  he  propuesto." 
Como  conocio  Zalma 

A  do  el  principal  deseo 

De  su  hijo  caminaba, 

No  quizo  mas  detenerlo ; 

Antes  bien  con  grandes  muestras 

De  amor  y  contentamiento, 

Lo  bendice,  abraza  y  besa 

Y  luego  se  despidieron 
Delia  con  gran  reverencia. 


1  Esta 
pudiera  parecer 
•  Cu9ay,  P. 


sin  duda  por  potentazgo  dendo  aqui  substantivo  y  no 
irecer.    Es  como  si  dijera :  *'  al  mas  noble  senorio,    etc. 

^  Curag,  P. 


TO,  como 


^^^ 

"^ 
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En  tiempoa  fuertes  y  aecoa, 

De  la  una  y  otrs  parte, 

Y  en  todaa  loa  demas  cuitaa 

Que  consigo  trae  el  tiempo, 

EUft  8P  fuS  i  Ytiziriba 

Y  aiompre  fueron  oidoa 

'             Y  eUo8  &  Maoa  se  fueron, 

Del  Senor  todos  sus  ruegos, 

Y  endando  por  el  camino 

En  nombre  de  aquella  luz, 

Almutfflib,  muy  contento, 

De  su  patron  y  heredero. 

Esteudiose  bu  renombre, 

Liio  a  eu  caro  iobrino  : 

"  Escucha  lo  que  te  udvierto, 

Su  hormosura  y  grandes  hechoB 

8i  te  preguDtitn  quien  eres 

En  Maca  y  toil  bu  tierra, 

Tendraa  tu  nombre  en  socreto, 

En  loa  de  cerca  y  de  IdoB ; 
Y  como  siempre  loa  t^ea, 

No  digits  ques  dendo  inio. 

Sino  dirfis  qne  es  mi  eierbo, 

Quanto  mas  Justoa  y  rectos, 

Y  mira  que  si  en  Yaziriba 

X  veces  tienen  mna  ciertos 

Traidorea  te  persiguieron, 

Los  emuloa  emvidiosoB, 

So  mcnofl  en  esta  villa 

Hay  de  la  sangre  de  aqnelloB : 

Que  al  bueno  nuncu'  peragjien 

Y  en  el  inter  que  no  eoas 

Si  no  un  traidor  y  otro  reo ; 

Para  rejir  este  pueblo 

Estc  los  tube  eontinuos, 

No  conibiene  que  ae  entienda 

Pues  deade  su  nacimicuto 

Tu  linnje  ni  aun  por  senas." 

Le  ftieron  buscando  modos 

Anai  entraron  por  Maca 

Para  aeabarlo  y  perderlo. 

Con  eate  apercebimiento, 

Era  en  este  tiompo  en  Uaca 

Anaque  de  la  luz  las  rayus 

Un  hombre  nllegado  ett  dcudo, 

Entraron  los  delanteros. 

De  est«  Abdul  mut^b  prime. 

Quantos  a  Jaiba  miraban 

Tan  hennow,  lindo  y  bello 

Hombre  grave  y  muy  altivo, 

Que  relumbraba  hu  cam 

X  quien  guardaban  respeto 

Como  cmtalino  espcjo, 

Por  su  linage  y  riqueza, 

Preguntaban :  0'  Almutalib  ! 

Grau  regidor  do  eonaejo. 

J  Do  traes  ese  mancebo  ? 

Tenia  £  Maco  i  su  raando. 

Era  ol  todo  en  el  gobiemo, 

Que  lo  tniigo  de  otro  Eoyno 

Y  todoa  80  le  humiUaban 

Para  mi  ca«a  y  aervicio." 

Y  L  todos  tenia  aujetos, 

y  diole  nombre  de  sierbo. 

Quea  la  imbincion  grande  madre 

Aqui  se  permute  el  nombre 

De  cargoa  y  eargamii-ntoa  ; 

1              De  JTaiba  por  que  ereyeron 
1             8er  criado  de  Almutflib, 

Y  como  ya  Abdulmutilib 

Llego  d  ser  hombre  porlecto. 

1              Y  Hsi  poT  csto  respeto 

Caaodo  ya,  con  un  hijo, 

1             Fui  llamado  AbduIrautiUb, 

Aunque  sin  la  luz  y  herencia, 

Doxando  el  nombre  primero : 

Olvidaron  fi  au  primo. 

X  quien  la  Ciudod  amaba 

Comu  si  ya  fuera  muerto. 

Y  le  honrraban  por  extremo, 

Ninguu  caso  del  bocian 

Que  BU  luz  los  incitaba 

En  coaa  del  regimicnto. 

A  bendcfillo  y  querello. 

Con  que  en  todas  bus  eongoias 

Antes  bien  &  Jaiba  dicron 

Laa  Uavea  de  la  Ciudod, 

Con  ella  jiidJan  agua 

Y  las  cosas'  del  conacjo, 

'  Siompre,  rariaote 

■VariMte.  YUcUcwi. 

^ 
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Lo6  archiTos  j  eteag^xxnA^ 

Y  el  senoiio  del  templo. 
TTimAmmlft  adelantado, 
Caadillo  j  oqiitande  ellosy 
T  todoe  le  obedeciaii 

Con  grande  amor  y  contento. 
Be  lo  qual  nadi  ha  aentido. 
Enojado  de  Ter  esto, 
lieno  de  rabiosa  imiridia. 
Be  ambicion  y  de  ira  ^nvuelto, 
Bnsco  ocaaion  por  do  asirse 
Be  razones  con  so.  deudo, 

Y  acaso  nn  dia  lo  tnbo 
lieno  de  colera,  ciego, 

Y  con  indignado  pecho 
Belante  de  alguna  gente 
Le  dixo  tales  denuestos : 

J  '*  A  donde  qnieres  Uegar, 
Mozo,  con  tns  pensamientos, 

Y  df  quien  pretendes  ser 
Que  and  desplegas  al  iriento 
Tu  necedad  Tana  y  triste. 
Sin  raiz  de  buen  cimiento  ? 
(y  di  por  Ventura  piensas 
Que  aqui  no  te  conocemos  ? 
Ayer  veniste  4  esta  villa 
Besnndo,  pobre  y  mozuelo, 
Que  estabas  en  Yaziriba 
Algaribo/  y  entre  hebreoa, 

Y  aqui  entre  nos  has  sido 
Mozo  de  Ids  mozos  nuestros : 
Aqui  te  habemos  homrado 

Y  te  habemos  dado  asiento, 

Y  tu  quieres  entonarte 

OR 

Senor  del  alarx  granado. 
Que  desde  su  grande  altura 
Estas  mirando  los  hechos 
Be  la  una  y  otra  adunia^^ 
Tu  que  estas  en  toda  parte 

Y  ningun  lugar  ocupas, 

Y  donde  quieren  te  hallan 
Los  que  demandan  tu  ayuda ; 
Tu  que  d  ti  solo  se  deben 


Con  ta  caudal  tan  pequeno. 
Que  no  tienes  inngwn  hijo 
ISi  68  hombse  para  tenerio. 
Foes  por  que  te  eoaoberiieoes 
Con  noeotroey  oooociaido 
Que  no  te  da  el  Senor  bijoa. 
Solo  per  no  moecellos." 
Abdidmntalib  conido 
Be  aqnel  decir  tan  sobezbioy 
Mostrando  el  valor  altivo 

Y  sa  enojo  reprimiendo, 
Respondio,  algo  torbado : 
Sino  por  el  parentesco 

Que  el  Senor  pnso  entre  noo, 
A  lo  qual  miro  y  ati^ido, 
Yo  te  cruzaba  esa  cara, 
Bescarado  y  sin  respeto, 

Y  te  hiciera  deedecir 

£1  blazon  tan  torpe  y  ciego, 
Puea  por  tener  solo  nn  hijo, 
Pudiendo  tambien  tenellos. 
Que  es  poner  taca  en  mi  honrra 
Por  que  solo  un  hijo  tengo. 
Omenage  ad  Allah  hago 

Y  ante  su  deidad  lo  ofrezco. 
Que  si  diez  hijos  me  diese 
Sacrificar^  nno  de  ellos 

En  su  alcorben '  y  holocansto, 

Y  para  con£rmar  esto 

Se  fu^  a  la  casa  enxalzada 

Y  en  la  santa  alcaha  puesto, 
Trabado  de  las  acitras,' 

Lo  dicho  afirma  diciendo. 


ACION. 

Las  suplicaciones  justas, 
Como  Universal  Seiior 
Que  riges,  gobiemas,  juzgas : 
Tu  que  solo  es  el  que  sabes 
El  conto  de  tus  criaturas, 
Y  de  sus  madres  los  sacas 
Bel  talle  que  las  j&guras ; 
Tu  que  de  tu  divina  esencia 
Las  buenas  nuevas  relumbras, 


'  EstrafTo,  peregrinoy  foTaatero :  es  palabra  ar&biga.     i^  ^  j^\ , 

'  Sacrificio.  ^b^l .  '  Cordnaa  que  rodean  la  Alcaba  6  casa  aanta. 

^Mundo.  Lijll. 
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T  las  Douientes'  y>adveroa£ 
Cftmbiftft,  tniooA3  y  mudas ; 
Tu  Qoe  sabes  que  mo  a&entan 
Pot  10  que  no  longo  culpa, 
Pues  ecilu  lo  que  tu  quitree 
Se  hauc  J  ea  bien  He  cumjila ; 
8i  por  lo  que  on  mi  enceiruste  ' 
Ue  menoapreciein  e  imputan, 
Juato  sera  que  a  tnia  fiiltaa 
Tu  diviuu  gracia  aupla. 
Senor,  si  mo  das  dioz  hijos 
Que  a  tu  santa  ley  acudan, 
T  &  ti  Bolo  mverencien 
Como  tns  sicrboa  sc  aunnn ; 
Deade  aqui  *-uelvo  &  ofrecoite 
Cumplir  sin  ningona  duda 


Lo  ofrccido  i  tu  ( 
Sin  folUir  eu  coxa  alguna." 
i'u4  la  orai'iuu  tan  contrita, 
T  eu  hablar  tan  sincoro, 
Que  au  divina  bnndod 
Satifizo  4  9U  deeeo  : 
Diez  liijos  Ic  di6  varoneo, 
Dl'  aeia  modres  proccdicran, 
Todaa  de  nobles  linajen  ; 

Y  el  mcQor  do  todos  elloa 
Sauo  In  luz  espopda, 

X  quien  por  nombre  pusdoron 
AbduUiih,  lindo  y  hennoso, 
Gallordo  y  de  belloa  miembroa, 
A  quiL-n  ul  Cielo  beudijo, 

Y  quion  alograba  ol  suelo. 


1 
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Tnnto  dobo  »er  tenida 
La  dedicocion  y  oferta, 
Quauto  en  prorecbo  reaulta, 
8i  en  el  efectu  se  acierta  ; 
Qw  quauto  on  provecbo  sube 
Ante  la  bondad  lomonaa, 
Tsnto  di;amorcco  y  pierde 
Si  dedicada  la  dosau. 
La  promesa  es  voluntaria, 
Fcro  deapues  que  esta  hecha, 
Ponicndo  nl  Seiior  per  medio, 
Es  eomo  que  la  prcceptan ; 

Y  dtrogai^e  de  aquello, 
Snpuesto  quel  tal  no  peca, 
Pierde  el  crcdito  de  sieire,* 
Su  polabra  y  nombro  afea ; 
T  aai  es  bien  lo  considere 
QuicD  dedica  una  promeaa, 
Quea  lo  que  bate  y  por  quien, 
Antes  que  lo  tal  emprenda. 
No  se  arroje  de  iraproyiso, 
Haga  dfsiKicio  su  euenta, 

Y  sjuate  lo  que  promote 
Cod  lo  que  sustentar  pueda; 

Y  be(;liii  su  resolucion, 
Aftnuela  dc  maucra 

Como  quu  It  cumplir  [o  obliga 
Su  mas  estimada  pmoda, 
Por  quo  en  las  cobbs  deidosas 

■  El  inal  rierro  dt  Dim,  que  le  ftc 


Hftse  de  hablar  sifropro  veras, 
No  burlue,  que  no  se  sutrou 
Aun  en  las  cosus  tcrrenaa. 
Virtud  es  muy  conocida 
El  que  en  su  ealud  entcra 
Por  vcr  las  eosas  divinas 
A]  miindo  loa  ojos  cierro, 
Quando  su  libertad  priva 

Y  Bu  voluutad  rcfreno, 
Quando  BU  gusto  reprime 

Y  8U  apetito  aujcta. 

Esto  CB  lo  que  mas  afirmiui 
Niicstrua  a/iiRM'  y  aprucLan, 
Quauto  i  los  divinoa  ojos 
Maa  aplaco  y  maa  conlonta ; 
Pero  entre  la»  buenas  obros 
La  que  escogen  por  mas  buenn 
£s  la  o&ccida,  que  a  Dies 

Y  a  sua  angeles  alogra  j 
E!  Toto  CB  supcrlatibo 
Que  nuda  con  el  se  allega; 
Quoudo  la  leugua  lo  dice 

Y  cl  eoiazon  lo  cimienta, 
Quando  para  confirmalle 
So  junta  la  TebcmeQciu, 

Y  hucen  ua  mismo  consorcio 
Los  acntidoa  y  poteuciaa ; 
ElntonccB  bo  graba  en  el  pecho, 
Entonoos  bu  deaapega 


'  Ordenute. 
a  J  obedue. 


'  Snbiot  7  ductoiM. 
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Del  mundo,  y  graciosamente 
Pone  sobre  si  €»ta  deuda. 
Bien  es  yerdad  que  seiia 
Mejor,  que  nuestra  yiyienda 
Fuese  tal  que  no  tuyiese 
Necesidad  de  estas  pruebas ; 
Mas  como  tan  quebradiza 
Fu^  nuestra  naturaleza, 
Bompese  d  yeces,  y  es  bien 
Que  se  solde  con  la  enmienda. 
Eyitemos  la  ocasion 
Del  yicio,  por  que  con  ella 
No  se  graba  la  oblacion, 
Que  casi  yiene  por  fuerza. 
Ya  que  ocasion  tengamos. 
No  seamos  causa  de  ella, 
Por  que  la  causa  que  es  justa, 
£s  justo  se  saiga  d  eUa. 
Ocasion  tuyo  quien  duda 
Que  no  fue  grande  la  a&enta 
Que  recibio  Abdulmutdlib, 
Que  en  la  pasada  contienda 
Grande  fue  sin  duda  alguna 
Quando  por  salir  de  aquella, 
Ofrecio  al  Senor  de  un  hijo 
La  yida  que  tanto  cuesta. 
Era  en  aquel  tiempo  en  Maca 

Y  en  todas  las  demas  tierras 
Tenido  el  bombre  sin  hijos 
Por  bombre  de  baxas  prendas ; 

Y  es  cierto  que  si  otra  cosa 
8u  contrario  conociera 
Que  mas  afrenta  le  bacian, 
Otra  peor  le  dixera ; 

Por  que  en  tales  ocasiones 
Suele  la  colera  ciega 
Provocar  palabras  tales 
Que,  k  quicn  las  dice,  afrenta ; 

Y  d  un  bombre  de  tanta  estima, 
Como  Abdulmutalib  era, 

Fu^  desconcierto  muy  grande 
Tratallo  de  tal  manera, 
Por  tomar  lo  que  era  suyo, 
8u  patrimonio  y  berencia, 

Y  aquello  que  le  yenia 
Por  tan  dereeba  linea. 

Y  asi  no  podrd  decirse 
Quel  fue  la  ocasion  primera, 
Por  do  despues  le  obligase 


X  satisfjEUiion  tan  fiera; 
Pero  fu^  mucbo  arrojarse, 
Derog6  su  gran  prudencia ; 
Que  &^  temerana  cosa 
El  ofrecer  yida  agena, 
Cosa  incierta  de  cumplir ; 

Y  en  case  que  la  cumplierai 
A  todos  sus  descendientes 
Daba  ejemplo  de  crueza. 
Eiemplo  que  tanto  obliga 
A  dar  ejemplarias  muestras 
X  los  que  para  decbado 
Los  puso  Dies  en  la  tierra ; 
Aquellos  que  tras  de  si 
Los  ojos  del  vulgo  Ueyan, 
En  cuyos  becbos  miraban 

Y  d  cuyas  obras  se  apelan. 

Ya  sus  diez  bijos  tenia 
De  edad  cumplida  y  entera, 
Padres  con  bijos,  algunos 
Casados  y  con  baciendas, 
Quando  de  yerlos  d  todos 
Mas  se  contenta  y  se  buelga ; 

Y  quando  mayor  regale 

Le  causaban  sus  presencias, 

Y  quando  mas  descuidado 
De  su  pasada  promesa 
Estd,  que  el  tiempo  yario 
Mueye  su  inconstante  rueda, 
Recordole  la  memoria 

(Que    AUdb  es    al    fin    quien 

remiembra 
Los  becbos  de  sus  amigos 
Por  que  su  gloria  no  pierdan) 
Aquel  alto  ofrecimiento 
Que  ^1  bizo  a  la  suma  alteza 
De  sacril&car  un  bijo. 
Si  d  los  diez  sus  bijos  llegan ; 

Y  al  punto  que  fu6  acordado 
Con  aftijida  conduelma. 

Sin  dar  una  ora  de  espacio, 
Que  la  dilacion  no  es  buena, 
Antes  con  las  cosas  tales 
Mejor  quanto  mas  se  abreyian, 
Llamo  d  sus  bijos  queridos 

Y  puestos  en  su  presencia, 
A  todos  diez  les  declara 
Lo  que  el  senor  ofreciera. 
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Elba  qnedaron  suspenaoB, 

Sin  dor  mucstra  do  flaqueju,              ^^^^H 

Que  nailie  mucTe  hi  Icngua, 

Que  mil  vecea  lea  bendicc,                 ^^H 

Abaxadas  laa  dervices. 

DcBhecho  en  lagrinuis  Uenias  ;           ^^^^H 

Los  ojos  pnestoB  en  tierra ; 

Y  dixoles :  "  hijos  mios,                     ^^^^H 

Mirut>iin£e  unoa  &  otros, 

Pues  ad  quereis  que  sea,                    ^^^^H 

Alteranse  j  titnbeiin, 

Y  tal  esfuerzD  me  daia,                       ^^^^H 

Quo  la  muerte  emaedio  de  gUob 

Qnando  la  maiiana  sea                        ^^^^H 

Lm  qnojo  la  sangre  nu«va. 

Taharareii '  vueBtroa  cucrpos              ^^^^| 

For  que  cuda  qua!  rezela 

Y  vestireis  ropas  nuevas,                    ^^^^| 

Encomendaes  ad  Allah                        ^^^H 

Lb  saerte  del  sacrifcio, 

Como  el  que  i  morir  se  adreza ;          ^^^^| 

ftuc  no  ea  mnctio  que  la  tengan; 

Despidios  de  vueeti'aa  madrea              ^^^^| 

Y  nl  fin,  rompiendo  el  silracio, 

Y  lujes  el  que  los  tenga,                     ^^^^H 

Con  cam  alegre  y  Serena, 

Ireis  ai  alcaba  santa,                            ^^H 

AMoIMi,  el  menor  de  todos. 

Y  por  que  nadic  ee  ofcudu,                 ^^^H 

Dio  1a  sigtiiente  respucsta  : 

Eeh»ros-he  d  todoa  suertes                    ^^^H 

■'  Cierto,  earisimo  padre, 

Y   el  que    Allah    niande,    que       ^^^^H 

Que  ha«  ofrccido  una  cmprcsn 

muera,                                             ^^^^H 

Que  iamas  en  tiempo  alguao 

Aquel  ser^  el  escogtdo                       ^^^^H 

Ha  ndo  por  nadic  hecha ; 

Al  sacrificio  y  de^ella.                     ^^^^H 

Pero  puea  que  ya  k  heuiate, 

Todee  ansi  lo  hicieron,                       ^^^^H 

No  hay  para  que  mas  so  atienda, 

Y  al  tiempo  que  el  alba  qniebnt,       ^^^^H 

Mas  de  cumpUr  lo  ofreoldo 

Se  levanto  Abdulmutolib                    ^^^^| 

A  BU  divina  obediencia  ; 

Y  d  lo  dicho  ae  npurcja:                      ^^^^| 

Y  jamaa  Allih  permita 

Tahara  sn  cuerpo,  y  luego                   ^^^^| 

Que  entre  hob  hay  a  otnis  senaB, 

A  su  Senor  se  enoomienda ;                 ^^H 

Que  aspiren  maa  de  a  aervirte 

En  qunnto  mandes  y  quieras, 

Rcliqnias  de  loa  profetaa,                     ^^^^1 

Todos  diez  BomoB  tua  hijoB, 

Toma  un  alfasje  de  Alhinde '             ^^^H 

Todos  dames  la  obediencia 

Y  luego  al  heuho  ae  aprosta.               ^^^^| 

Al  eenor  que  noa  crio, 

8ali6  i  llamar  &  sus  hijos,                   ^^M 

Y  al  padre  que  nos  engendro ; 

Y  todos  con  gran  prestcza                   ^^^^| 

TodoB  somes  muy  rontentes, 

Salieron  sin  detenerae,                         ^^^^| 

Todoa  BUS  \4das  entrcgan, 

Y  ante  cl  padru  se  presientan.             ^^^^| 

Y  yo  por  todos  ofrezco 

Solo  Abdullah  se  tanlaba,                    ^^M 

TolvioAe  el  padre  a  los  otros, 

Si  no  que  su  modre  trlste                   ^^^^H 

Por  ver  si  lo  dicho  upraeban, 

Lo  detiene  y  no  Ic  deja.                     ^^^^H 

Y  todos  le  rospondieron 

Salio  abrazada  de  61                           ^^^H 

De  aaacUa  propia  manera 

T  ^1  por  desasirse  de  ella,                  ^^^^H 

Niega  aquel  matemo  amor                 ^^^^H 

Uas  Bi  te  place  que  mucrtm 

Quo  entemoriera  a  las  piedraa,           ^^^^| 

TodoH,  todoa  moriremoB 

Diciendo :  "  dexa  me  ir                      ^^^H 

Con  voiuntad  muy  stncera." 

^  d6  mi  padre  me  cspero,                   ^^^H 

No  me  noteia  de  cobarde                     ^^^^| 

De  la  humildad  y  nobleza, 

0  de  alguna  negligencia,                     ^^^^| 

Con  que  tudoB  ae  u&euian, 

Que  mas  me  obUga  aquel  dcudo        ^^^^H 

'  Tihmr  m  aUmpiit  6  poriflow. 
•  Da  Hind  6  UMoaUn. 

•  Tiriuito,  lirte  nii.                   ^^^^| 
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Que  quantas  lagrimas  echas. 
Dexame,  que  si  el  Senor 
Ordenara  que  yo  muera, 
Yo  merecer^  la  palma 
Questa  mi  alma  desea, 

Y  librar6  d  mis  hermanos 

Y  d  mi  padre  de  esta  deuda ; 

Y  si  no  yo  volver§ 
Si  AlMh  se  sirva  que  yuelya." 
En  esto  llego  su  padre 
A  llamarle  con  gran  priesa, 

Y  Yuelta  Fatima  d  el 
Toda  en  lagrimas  deshecha, 

Y  dice  I  donde  has  hallado, 
En  qu6  parte  6  en  qu^  tierra. 
En  qu^  escritura  has  leydo 
Que  el  Padre,  que  un  hijo 

engendra, 
Lo  deguelle  per  sus  manos, 
Sin  que  nadie  le  haga  fuerza  ? 
;  Hay  crueldad  que  se  iguale, 
Quando  de  ti  el  mundo  entienda 
Que  degollaste  tu  hijo, 
Por  un  enojo  siquiera ! 

Y  si  acaso  no  se  escusa 
De  hacer  esto  que  intentas, 
Toma  de  los  nueve  el  uno, 

Y  este  mas  pequeno  dexa : 
Duelete  de  su  ninez 

Su  hermosura  eonsidera ; 
Mira  la  luz  de  su  frente 
Que  hasta  los  cielos  clarea ; 
Mira  que  en  solo  su  muerte 
Esta  triste  vida  cuclga 

Y  es  cierto  que  no  tendre 
Mas  vida  que  la  que  el  tenga." 
Respondio  Abdulmutalib  : 

**  No  dudes  que  a  mi  me  pesa 
Quitallc  solo  un  cabello 
De  encima  de  su  cabeza, 
Quanto  mas  dalle  la  muerte, 
Siendo  de  mi  luz  candela ; 
Mas  la  ofrenda  del  Senor 
No  es  razon  que  yo  la  tuerza, 
Por  su  beldad  y  tu  duelo, 
Ni  quanto  el  mundo  sustenta ; 
Yo  le  soy  mas  piadoso, 
Yo  le  quiero  con  mas  veras 
Que  todos  quantos  le  quieren, 

*  Yariante, 


Ni  quantos  dnelos  le  muestran : 
Yo  le  lleYar6  al  aUaha 

Y  quizd  en  la  mente  etema 
Sera  juzgado  en  que  Tiva 
Con  su  piedad  inmensa ; 

Y  si  le  diere  la  suerte, 
Habremos  de  obedecella, 

Que  no  hay  que  torzer  el  juicio 
D^l  que  nos  manda  y  devieda.'' 
Esto  dixo  Abdulmutdlib, 

Y  luego  el  hijo  se  adreza ; 
Despidese  de  su  madre 

Y  ella  lo  bendice  y  besa 
Diciendo  tales  palabras. 

Que  hicieran  llorar  las  piedias. 
i  0'  hijo !  k  quien  el  Senor 
Ordeno  que  en  mi  preaenciay 
Tu  padre  te  degoUase, 

Y  que  estos  mis  ojos  vean 
Be&egar  tu  hermosa  cara 
En  la  sangre  de  tus  yenas ! 
I  O  hijo,  que  en  solo  verte 
Kemediabas  mis  conduebnaSy 

Y  agora  me  da  tu  vista 
Congoxa,  pena  y  tristeza ! 
Hoy  se  acaba  mi  contento, 

Y  mi  amargura  comienza ; 
Por  que  ya  no  habrd  consuelo 
Que  dentro  mi  pecho  quepa ! 
Hoy  pierde  Maca  su  lumbre, 
Hoy  se  escurecen  sus  venas, 
Por  que  en  faltarles  tu  luz 
Se  cubren  de  duras  nieblas. 
Acompanen  hoy  mi  lloro 
Quantos  en  ella  se  encierran, 

Y  acudan  a  ver  mi  duelo 
Las  comarcas  extrangeras.* 

\  0'  hijo !  quo  en  tu  rescate 
Mi  propia  vida  pusiera, 
Si  con  ella  se  apagara 

Y  algo  de  importancia  fuera ; 
Yoy  buscando  tu  remedio 
Entre  mis  flacas  quimeras, 

Y  no  hallo  medio  humane 
Por  donde  librarte  pueda. 
Correrdn  mis  ojos  agua, 
Mientras  lo  sufran  sus  tolas ; 

Y  quando  aquellas  so  rompan, 
Sangre  les  har^  que  viertan, 

y  riberas. 
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T  ie  lioy  maa  nrngan  Anvmiao 

Dc  la  espada  dc  m  guerrtt.                     ^^^H 

Quiero  que  conmigo  sea, 

Y  como  nacid  Abdullalii,                     ^^^1 

Paes  el  que  hasta  aqai  be  t«mdo 

Vieron  patentes  la«  aenas,                   ^^^^H 

Serd  mi  pasiou  perpetua." 

Que  &  toda  priaa  la  aangre                  ^^^1 

Eato  FAtJma  decia, 

De  la  tunica  gotea,                              ^^^^H 

Llonaido  con  tantas  veras, 

Y  por  aqui  conocieron                         ^^^^H 

Como  si  riera  a  bu  hijo 

Que  sn  perdicion  t«  aliega.                  '^^^H 

Scgollado  i  »u  prraenoia. 

Y  desta  causa  juntaruQ                       ^^^H 

Abdulmutalib  llombB 

En  las  ciudades  y  aldcus                         ^^^^H 

Comyertido  en  tiema  eera, 

Lob  bairaganes  mas  fuerte«,                  ^^^^B 

Que  luErimfls  ton  ardieutea 

Dandolea  orden  expresa                                     T 

No  es  iDQi'ho  que  le  entemezcan. 

Que  matasen  a  Abdullahi                                   1 

Al  fin  mando  a  sn  hijo 

Por  donde  quieiu  que  puedau.              ■ 

Sin  buscar  mos  detenencia. 

Asi  llcgaron  a  Maca,                            ^^^^fl 

Con  la  codicia  Ecdienla                         ^^^H 

6e  Balio  la  puerta  ahtora. 

De  haberlo  puesto  en  la  lists               ^^^H 

La  triste  Fatima  ague 

Do  la  ofrecida  dcguella  ;                         ^^^^H 

Tras  de  cUos  como  la  oveja, 

Y  por  si  acaso  la  Buerte                       ^^^^H 

Que  el  tJerno  hijo  le  quitaa 

Daba  i  BU  gUBto  b  vnelta,                  ^^^H 

Y  COD  61  Ic  bocen  senas. 

Se  ofrccieron  gromlcs  dones,               ^^^^H 

Asi  llorando  eamiua. 

Orandea  joyaji  y  preseas.                      ^^^^H 

Turbadn  y  en  ogua  emTuelta, 

LlL'g6,  pues,  Abdubnut&Ub                  ^^H 

Que  fois  boldas  la  acongojan 

AIa«.aareven..nda,                              ^H 

En  eUaa  mismas  tropieza ; 

Y  BUH  diez  hijoa  delantc,                       ^^^1 

Derramasc  on  la  com  area 

Y  laa  auertea  luego  ordenaii,                 ^^^^| 

En  Maca  y  toda  8U  tierra 

Segun  entonces  ee  nsabau,                    ^^^1 

Le  naevo,  y  auei  naieron 

Y  al  sortero  las  entregnn.                      ^^^^| 

QuantoB  oyeron  las  naevaa. 

Diole  tambicn  aus  dicz  bijos,                ^^^^| 

Llegose  tanto  gentio 

Y  luogo  en  el  alca&a  entraa                  ^^^^| 

A  ver  estft  gran  tragedia. 

Que  en  k  Ciudad  no  cogian 

Quedando  el  padre  del\iera                      ^^^^| 

Sn  gente  y  la  forastera. 

('on  el  oLfange  en  la  mono                     ^^^^| 

Tinieron  los  ad«:i-inos 

One  al  delgado  fllo  ticmbla;                 ^^^H 

De  aqupllft  geote  pcirereii, 

Que  alt«rado  :d  tin  era                              ^^^H 

Que  siemprc  a  los  dc  lu  lu2 

De  esta  compostuni  hnmana,                   ^^^^| 

Fnerott  anoando  cautclaa ; 

Fundada  en  tantas  lliiquczaa.                ^^^^| 

For  que  eiempre  estos  traidores 

Y  antes  que  las  suertes  ecbaBe              ^^^^| 

Toniaa  cicTta  sospecha, 

X  las  aoitriu  se  allego,                           ^^^^^| 

Que  el  Patron  de  aqu^ta  loz 

Y  asido  deltas  rogaba                             ^^^| 

Acabaria  sns  scctas, 

Ad  Allab,  que  en  bu  doguella               ^^H 

T  maa  que  en  bub  relicarioa 

Rcciba  con  la  aficion                              ^^^^| 

E«to8  malditos  profetaa, 

Que  Id  hace  y  Id  desea.                            ^^^1 

Tenian  nna  camisa 

Rogo  tambii^n  que  AbJullahi               ^^^^| 

Que  fu^  oon  la  sangre  cmToelta 

Libre  de  la  muerte  sea,                        ^^^^| 

Del  justo  Yahiye.'  y  decian 

Y  que  la  suerte  cayese                         ^^^^H 

8u»  escriptmas  y  ictraa. 

Sobrc  los  otros  que  quedan;                ^^^^H 

Que  ul  tiompo  que  aquella  aljuba 

Por  quo  est^  solo  cuidndo                    ^^^^H 

Qoteaao  Biui;;ru  ivpi-sa, 

Era  el  que  was  le  apreto,                    ^^^^H 

Be  Kcercaba  la  vonlda 

Por  que  maa  a  eate  uniaba                  ^^^^H 

■  SuJiu 

M 

:  J 
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Que  n  torina  dncaeiiita. 
Acabada  snoracion, 
Loego  Ibs  acUr€9  dexa, 
Didieiido  al  aorteio  qne  ecbe 
Las  aoertes  7  no  se  detenga. 
Eataba  eatejnato  entanoea 
Fneato  en  pnbliea  nlmanedtL, 
Taato  mir^  de  todoa 
T  con  taata  deferencia* 
Eataba  todo  el  gentio 
En  tomo  de  la  ancha  pnerta, 
Agnardando  que  salieae 
El  que  la  soerte  oondraia ; 
Alii  estaban  sob  amigos, 
(Sua  parientes  alii  eran) 
Sua  ernulos  7  contrarioa. 
Que  lo  persigaen  y  aqnexan : 
Loa  unos  se  compadecen 
De  an  trabsjo  7  coBduefana, 
Que  el  bneno  tiene  de  aer 
Como  el  eajo,  es  bien  lo  aienta : 
Qtroa  qaisieran  mas  verle 
En  miaeriaa  mas  estrecbas. 
Quel  malo  maa  mal  concibe 
Que  el  que  por  defiiera  mneatra. 
Lob  unos  al  padre  Uaman, 
Lob  otroB  mal  le  desean ; 
Lob  unos  al  hijo  aman. 
Lob  otrofl  ya  le  condenan. 
pe  CBta  manera  la  turba 
De  la  gente  estaba  puesta, 
Condicion  del  vulgo  vario 
Que  nunca  lo  bueno  aprueba. 
Laa  tristes  madres  presentes, 
Que  cada  qual  teme  y  piensa 
Dar  d  8U  bijo  tal  suerte, 
Y  esto  la  turba  inquieta ; 
Sub  blandas  manos  torcian, 
Gimen  de  cuidado  y  tiemblan 
Por  aqucl  trago  que  aguardan 
Entre  congoxa  y  tristeza. 
Asi  de  csta  suerte  estaban, 
Mirando  la  santa  puerta, 
Tantos  ojos  sin  mo  verse 
Las  pestanas  y  las  cejas ; 
Unos  por  cima  de  otros 
8e  levantan  y  enderezan, 
Sobrc  las  puntas  se  empinan, 
8e  alargan  y  el  cuello  infiestan ;' 
*  Alargan,  loTantan.  *  Esta 


Qnando  la  pfoerta  86  abroy 
T  TieixML  Bfldirpor  dla 
Al  Boitero  ytzaade  a. 
Al  bnen  AbdnUabi  lleva : 
Una  toca  al  bknco  codlo 
Dada  por  d  «na  Tnelta, 
Sin  Inz  an  caia  amaziUay 
Temblando  sos  camea  bellas; 
T  tras  d£L  sos  nnere  bennanoa 
Llonuidoy  7  por  H  Tooean 
El  aentimiento  exoeaiyo, 
Como  si  en  ello  se  Tieran. 
Quando  lo  tio  Abdnlmuttliby 
Vino  i  dar  oonsigo  en  tienay 
Si  no  quel  animo  fnerte 
De  sn  proaapia  lo  esftiena. 
Alzo  la  gente  nn  mido, 
Gimen,  snspiTan,  lamentan, 
Yiendo  el  maa  gallardo  mozo, 
Que  crio  natoraleza, 
El  cucbillo  i  la  garganta. 
En  la  edad  maa  tiema  7  beUa. 
I  Que  diremos  de  an  madie, 
Quando  su  cierta  sospecba 
Yio  patente  7  a  la  clani 
Averiguada  7  derecba ! 
Ck)nsiderenlo  las  madres 
Que  una  llaga  muy  pequena 
De  bus  hijos  las  destJna,' 
Las  aflije  e  impacienta  I 
I  Que  bara  la  que  lo  mira 
Como  al  toro  en  la  trincbea?' 
Esta  tenia  otro  hijo, 
Mancebo  de  grande  cuenta, 
Hermano  de  padre  y  madre 
Del  que  esta  en  la  deguella : 
Abut^lib  se  llamaba 
El  qual  con  cara  serena, 
Incitado  y  conmovido 
De  aquclla  bondad  inmensa, 
Que  de  sus  antecesores 
Tiene  por  linea  reta 
Ante  su  padre  se  bumilla, 
Y  dice  que  le  conceda 
La  rogaria  que  al  seiior 
Quiere  hacer  en  la  defensa 
De  la  vida  de  su  bermano, 
Poniendo  la  suya  en  trueca. 
**  jN'o  osar^,  dixo  su  padre, 
por  "desatina."  *  Trinchera, 
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"  Hacer  otra  en  contra  do  esta, 

Que  esta  mi  rogaria  acota                      ^^^| 

Que  a]  Senor  no  ha  de  volrcree. 

1     8u  Bervicio  y  obidienda." 

Que  al  fin  oyo  i  qnien  le  raega."          ^^^H 

"  Pups  para  que  en  mula  faltes, 

Y  diciendo  eataa  palabros,                     ^^^H 

Replioo  AbuUUb,  echa 

En  el  alcaba  ae  entra,                            ^^H 

La  Buerte  segunda  vez  ; 

Y  atddo  le  las  aettrtu,                           ^^^1 

1      Veremos  ai  a  mi  endereza, 

Impbra  de  eata  manera ;                      ^^^^| 

Que  yo  rogar6  al  SoSor, 

^^H 

ORACION  DE  ABTJTJCLm.                                    ^^| 

"  i  0  ScRor  de  las  naciones 

Seiior,  redime  a  mi  hermano,               ^^^H 

Que  lus  secretoB  criaste, 

Habc  piedod  de  su  modre,                    ^^^H 

Donador  de  las  mercedes. 

Y  aoeta  mi  peticion,                             ^^^^| 

Fonnador  de  los  alarfei." 

Pues  ys  mi  designio  sabes."                 ^^^^| 

itns  juKgado  sobre  noa 

Y  dejamlo  ka  acitraa,                           ^^^H 

Aquello  que  d  ti  te  place, 

A  BU  padre  dice  y  ruega,                      ^^^H 

De  io  qua!  souiob  eontcntos 

Quo  en  su  garganta  ejecnte                  ^^^H 

NoBotxos  y  nuestro  padre, 

£1  dcbito  de  su  ofcrta.                           ^^H 

Qae  prometio  una  promeaa 

Y  para  desengnnarle                              ^^^H 

Harto  fiicrtt  y  harto  grave, 

La  segonda  sucrte  echan.                      ^^^H 

'      Pues  ofrecio  nuestras  yidaa 

Y  dieron  sobre  Abdullohi,                    ^^H 

Antes  que  nos  engendraac. 

Como  la  anerte  primera.                        ^^^H 

Cnmplistcle  au  codicia 

' '  Juzgado  e8t4l  ya  cste  hccho :              ^^^H 

En  lo  quo  fu£  i  demaadarte. 

No  hay  bnacar  otras  arengaa,               ^^^H 

Y  aora  viene  a  cnmplir 

Sino  eumplir  lo  juzgado                       ^^^^| 

Lo  qno  ofrecio  consBgrarte. 
£cbonos  a  todoa  suertea 

For  au  sonta  provideneia;"                    ^^^^^| 

Y  tomando  al  justo  hijo                       ^^^^| 

Por  que  ninguno  bc  agravie, 

Coa  may  grande  diligencia,                 ^^^^| 

Y  ha  oaido  al  maa  tenido 

Lo  puso  en  aquel  lugar,                       ^^^^| 

Como  tfi,  Senor,  bien  sabcs : 

Digno  de  tal  adahea.'                           ^^^H 

Es  luz  de  nuestro  contento, 

El  manccbo,  quo  ya  ost^ba                  ^^^^| 

1      Conauelo  de  auestros  males  ; 

Sin  \az  au  cam  tan  boUa.                     ^^^| 

Claredad  de  nucstroa  ojoa, 

Esforzaba  a  su  buen  padre                    ^^^H 

Edpejo  de  hu  linaje. 
Senor,  si  eres  servido, 

Diciendo:   " padre,  no  temaa ;               ^^H 

Ata  mis  pies  y  mis  manoa                      ^H 

'       En  mi  aUorbm  apagarte, 

Con  fuerza  ligera  y  preata,                    ^^^H 
Quo  al  tiempo  de  hacer  ol  becho           ^^^H 

Y  Ubertar  a  mi  hermano 

Do  la  BUerte  que  Ic  cabe ; 

Ko  te  ombarace  ni  enpoza ;                    ^^^H 

Y  dign  qne  muy  contento. 

Y  si  qaando  el  crudo  hilo                      ^^^H 

Si  tu  qaioroB  acetarme. 

Atraresara  mis  yenas                            ^^^H 

Por  redimir  a  mi  hennano 

To  moYiorea  d  piedad,                           ^^H 

Darfi  mi  vidn  on  roseate  ; 

Apreta  y  loa  ojos  cierra,                       ^^^H 

Y  por  piodad  que  del  tengo. 

Apresurondo  ol  cuchiUo            ^^^^H 

Por  el  amor  intranablo 

Para  que  no  te  entemeicas.    ^^^^^^^^^ 

Trueco  mi  arch '  por  ol  suyo, 

Desnudate  do  piadad,             ^^^^^^^^H 

Y  Bu  aangro  por  mi  aangre. 

Y  do  pociencia  te  aniedra,    ^^^^^^^^H 

■  Plnnl  do  alarx  que  ngniBo  >l  >f  on 

0  dc  li>  mi^tad                                ^^^^^^1 

•  to'  •^■-                ■  1 

ctiina  nan&nVstvL                       ^^^^^^^^H 
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Que  obedeciendo  al  Benor, 
Harto  consuelo  te  queda : 
Yo  Boy  contento  y  gozosoy 
De  que  en  edad  tan  pequena, 
El  senor  con  mi  se  apague 

Y  sea  bastanto  prenda 
Para  redemir  la  causa 
De  do  tu  congoja  cuelga. 
Adviertote  que  desvies 
Tus  ropas,  por  que  no  sean 
Goteadas  de  mi  sangre, 
Que  te  causar^  tristeza ; 

Y  por  que.no  se  apasione 
Mi  ma^  quando  los  yea, 

Y  d  ti  en  algo  te  culpe 
8i  fundara  justa  quexa ; 
Oonsolarla-aS)  padre  amado, 
En  su  llanto  y  en  mi  ausencia. 
Que  al  fin  es  madre  piadosa, 
Femenil  de  entranas  tiemas. 
AlMh  sea  en  vuestro  consuelo 

Y  esparcie  vuestra  conduelma, 

Y  concluye  el  mandamiento 

Y  tu  alcorben  delibera. 

Al  tiempo  que  el  tiemo  joven 
Inclino  el  cuello  y  cabeza, 
Despidio  su  hcrmosa  frente 
Eayos  que  a  los  cielos  llegan 
De  aquella  luz  relumbrante 
Que  entrerompc  las  esferas. 
De  las  celestiales  cortes 
Hasta  la  esfera  setena, 
Do  donde  los  almalaques 
A(iuello8  quel  alarx  llevan 
Daban  vozos  de  humildanza. 
Al  senor  de  la  nobleza, 
Diciendo  :   "  Senor  piadoso, 
Habe  piedad  y  clemencia 
Do  estos  justos,  pues  bien  sabes 
Sus  entninas  tan  Rinceras.'* 
Dijo  Allah :   **  todo  lo  veo ; 
Todo  pasa  en  mi  prescneia ; 
Soi  tarduo,  no  me  apresuro, 
Ni  hay  cosa  (jue  me  somueba, 
Yo  reprobard  a  mis  siorvos 
El  muelle  de  su  firmeza, 

Y  librare  d  quicn  me  llama 

Y  k  quantos  de  mi  se  acucrdan." 


Quando  ya  Fdtbiia  yido 
La  luz  de  sob  ojos  puesta 
Al  agudo  y  cruel  cuchillOy 
Sin  remedio  su  doleiiGia ; 
En  tanto  que  Abdulmutflib 
Apreta  las  duras  cnexdas 
En  los  delicados  miemlntw 

Y  al  efecto  se  aporejay 
Sale  denmedio  la  gente 

Que  mas  no  aguaida  ni  espera, 
Como  la  leona  braya 
Quando  k  su  hijo  le  agenan ; 
O  como  la  yaca  fiera 
Que  le  quitan  la  becena ; 
Gime,  rabia  y  se  lastima 
Brama,  apellida  y  yozea, 
De  calle  en  calle  coiriendo^ 
Llamando  de  pueita  en  pueitay 
Que  yengan  i  socorelle 

Y  de  su  hijo^  se  duelan, 

Y  que  k  su  hijo  rescaten 
Por  armas  6  como  puedan. 
Eran  tantos  los  clainores 

Y  los  alaridos  que  echa. 
Que  toda  Maca  retumba, 
Sus  calles  plazas  y  yogas ; 
De  cuyo  dolor  moyidos 

Los  hombres  que  cstan  en  ella, 
Digo  los  de  su  prosapia, 
Do  su  casa  y  parcntela, 

Y  los  demas  que  en  tal  case 
De  gente  noble  se  precian^ 
Acudieron  con  gran  furia 

Y  aquel  tumulto  atropellan 
Con  las  espadas  desnudas 
Haciendo  ancha  carrera. 
Llegaron  k  Abdulmut^Hby 
Al  mesmo  punto  que  afierra 
El  cuchillo  k  la  garganta 

Y  el  sacrificio  acelera ; 

Y  con  un  pecho  furioso 

Y  con  denostanza  honesta, 
Le  quitaron  el  cuchillo 

Que  tiene  en  la  mano  diestra, 
Reprendiendole  su  intento, 
Diciendole :  "  ten  verguenza 
De  matalle  k  esta  muger 
Su  hijo  d  fuerza  violenta, 
Sin  darte  ocasion  ninguna. 


^  Yariante,  duelo. 
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Hd  de  pBTOcer  muy  fea, 

T  eato  sera  &  cargo  tuyo. 

Si  aPaso  en  ciiliiarte  yeiTan, 

No  (lutleB,  Abdulmutalib, 

Que  un  hombro  Ao.  timtas  preodas 

Como  tu,  dar  mai  ejemplo 

Mai  parece  y  muy  uml  Buena." 

Bcspondiole  Abdulroutiiljb, 

I  SctA,  bien  quo  desfallozoa 

La  ofrcnda  del  que  me  ha  hech6 

Pur  quanto  en  el  mundo  se 


[  Hay  sem^ante  cnieza ! 

Ari  pu^8  toner  por  cierto 

Que  antes  que  en  tus  manos  Teas 

Ese  cuchillo  tefiido 

En  csa  aani^  mocente. 

Que  todos  los  que  oqni  Tieneu 

Horiran  en  su  defeiua  ; 

Y  no  habemos  de  permitir 
Esa  crucldail  quo  mttntas." 
Dixolcs  Abdulmutdlib 

i"  Por  que  qocreia  qua  yo  ttierza 
1  juKgo  de  mi  Scnor, 

Y  que  ie  desobedezca  ? 
jSenor!  jnzga  entre  mi  y  caloa 
Bate  ooso,  que  me  fuerzan 
T  me  impiden  el  wrvicio 
Que  dcbo  a  tn  grau  nobleKQ.'' 
EUos  CBtando  en  aquentu, 
Qaando  oyeran  que  de  tiwra 
Vonia  un  hombre  gritnndo 
Sefiando  que  ae  dctcngnn 
Quel  daru  la  traza  y  mode 
Por  do  ct-se  su  oontienda. 
Aei  so  eosog6  rl  mido 

Y  al  pun  to  que  el  Iiorabrc  llega, 
Miiando  i  Abdulmutalib, 
Lc  dice  de  eota  mnncra : 
"  Tii  ens  eaudillo  de  Maca 

Y  regidor  de  sus  vegos, 

Y  el  mayor  adelantado ; 
Todo  por  ti  se  gobiorna, 

Y  podru  aer  que  algun  dia, 
&i  cse  tu  bijo  degiu<Ua.i, 
Algunos  te  vitopei'en 

Y  te  cujpen  y  repreendan, 
Por  que  querran  imitarte 
Lob  que  despaea  de  ti  vengan, 
En  aaerifitar  bus  hijoa 
Fnea  enlo  tu  les  cnscSas ; 
Coaa  que  sobre  loa  Ueycs 

QUAETO  CANTO   DE  LA  Y8T0RIA   DE  AUDULMUTALIB. 


Uespondio  el  bucn  Yqrama, 
Que  asi  su  propio  nombre  era, 
"  Yo  to  dar^  buena  ttoita, 
Si  quiores  valerte  dffella; 
Aqui  en  tieiras  de  Alchihes,' 
Do  nueiftra  comarca  cerca, 
Vive  una  ntuger  muy  docta 
Que  a  aomojantea  querellaa 
Da  muy  bastantes  rcmedioa 

Y  aplaca  muchas  eonduelmas. 
Vomos  alia,  ai  tu  quieres, 
Que  tengo  por  coaa  cierta 
Quemos  de  tener  remedio 

De  lo  quo  tanto  te  aquesa," 

A  todoa  parecio  bien 

Lo  que  Yqrama'  aeonseja, 

Y  pantntio  el  sacrificio, 
Determinij  de  hiicer  prucbas 
Si  por  Ventura  habni  mi'dio, 
Sin  que  al  deudu  eontraveuga, 
Para  librsr  ti  m  hijo ; 

Y  iisi  su  Jornada  ordena, 
Ado  eataba  la  muger, 

Que  siempro  el  que  eat&  en  tinie- 

bias. 
Confia  que  ha  dc  salir 
Do  Tea  la  luz  Febca. 


lO'  lliiga  coiTupta  y  fiera, 
Ynl'emiil  tost  go  amargo, 
Cancer  que  ucabas  las  vidas, 
Sin  valer  do  metJio  hnmano, 
Embidia  quo  &  tantos  biienoa 
CoDBumcs  y  Haa  el  c-nl>n : 

'  nccbu  A  llechia,  pn.viiicu  da  i 


A  qn antes  nobles  nbnjas 
Yonzalzo*  i  tantoa  ninj. 
le  hicixte  del  jtist 
mns  atraa  tornaraos, 
J  Quien  dcstronizu  a  bu  pndre 
l)e  atjuel  sumo  potcntailu  ? 


!•-] 
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j  Quien  A  Jacub  dio  tristeza  ? 
I  Quien  i  Yu^uf  hizo  esclavo, 
I  Quien  lo  puso  en  la  cistema  ? 
j  Quien  i  Daniel  en  el  lago  ? 
J  Quien  &  David  en  destierroy 
En  yez  de  ponerle  un  lauro, 

Y  ?  quien  le  abrevio  su  curso 
Al  gran  monarca  Alexandro  ? 
J  Quien  al  mancebo  Abdullahi 
Tiene  puesto  en  tal  estado 

El  cuchillo  a  la  garganta 

Y  atado  de  pies  y  manos  ? 
iQuien  al  buen  Abdulmut^b 
Hace  andar  peregrinando, 
Buscando  para  sus  males 
Algun  consuclo  6  reparo  : 
InquietOy  afligido  y  triste. 
Bus  deudos  con  tal  cuidado : 
Unos  culpando  su  ofensa, 
Otros  su  intento  culpando  ; 
Puesta  Maca  en  competencia, 
8i  fue  bien  6  mal  mirado  ? 
jO'  quanto  mal  sufre  un  bueno 

Y  quanto  mal  hace  un  malo ! 

Quando  fue  el  tercero  dia 
Del  sacrificio  contado, 
Que  no  le  diu  mas  lugar 
Aquel  profundo  cuidado, 
Parte  el  bucn  Abdulrautdlib, 
X  do  le  fue  aconsojado 
For  el  valiente  ^  Yqrama, 
Varon  insigne  y  muy  sabio, 
Con  ochenta  caballeros 
Que  le  van  acompanando, 
Nobles  de  nobles  linages, 
Deudos  suyos  muy  cercanos, 
Que  d  todos  Ics  da  la  pena 
De  su  caudillo  el  trabajo, 

Y  la  muerte  de  su  hijo 
Les  causa  mayor  (luebranto. 
El  qual  dexaron  en  Maca, 
Que  no  quisieron  llevarlo. 
Acabada  su  jomada, 
Quando  a  la  miiger  llegaron, 
Despues  de  muchas  saludes' 

Y  joyas  quo  presentaron. 
Con  grandisimas  caricias 
Que  cada  qual  por  su  cabo 

»  Prudente,  P. 


I 


Le  ofrecia  largamentoy 
Si  por  yentura  6  acaso 
Les  daba  buena  esperanza 
De  aquello  que  van  buscando  : 
Ella  con  muy  grande  amor 
Los  recibe  y  dice :  "  hermanoSy 
Holgad  de  yuestra  yenida. 
Que  si  querrd  el  soberano, 
Manana  os  dar^  soltura 
De  lo  que  me  habeis  preg^ontado." 
Pasaron  toda  la  noche, 
El  claro  dia  aguardando, 

Y  quando  fu6  la  manana, 
Despues  que  la  saludaron, 
Les  dixo :  "  noble  compana, 
Senores  de  alto  estado, 
Moradores  en  la  casa 

Del  perdon  asegurado : 
Volved  en  paz  y  contentos, 
Siempre  en  AUab  confiadoB, 
Que  OS  ha  de  dar  de  sallida 
De  su  piadosisima  mano, 

Y  para  que  el  sacrificio 
En  nada  quede  menguado, 
Tomareis  muchos  camellos 

Y  en  el  lugar  senalado 

Los  pondreis,  que  esten  presentee 
Con  el  mozo  senalado ; 

Y  echad  sobre  los  diez  de  elloe 
La  suerte,  y  en  entretanto 
Que  caiga  sobre  el  mancebo 
De  diez  en  diez,  yd  juntando 
La  suma  dc  los  camellos, 

Y  siempre  la  suerte  echando, 
Hasta  que  sobre  ellos  caiga 

Y  tomareis  todos  quantos 
La  suerte  lleve  y  comprenda, 

Y  en  alcorben  degoUaldos : 
Que  con  su  sangre  de  aquellos 
Sera  el  Sefior  apagado/' 

Con  esto  se  despidieron 
Delia,  y  d  Maca  tomaron 
Contentisimos  y  alegres, 

Y  algimos  se  adelantaron 
X  demandar  las  albricias 
X  Fatima,  del  espacio 
Quen  la  deguella  traian, 
De  que  todos  se  alegraron. 
Quando  llego  Abdulmutdlib 

'  Yariante,  promesas. 
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T  loB  que  le  acompnnaron. 

Asorcas  de  pluta  y  oro, 

'          Saliolus  a  recibir 

Lo  por  labrar  y  Inbrado  ; 
Y  SI  todo  esto  no  ba^ta, 

Abdullah  j  bus  nueve  hcrmanos. 

Y  dixo :  "  en  el  alma  sicnto 

Mi»parientcs  me  ban  mnndado 

Esto  afaa  que  te  baa  tomado, 

Que  pondi-an  en  au  remcdio 

Que  yo  niu^f  contento  fuera 

Camellos  y  oro  gnardado ; 

Y  si  no  fueren  bastantes 

Bmpiini  hazmc  &  saber, 

Ir^  &  los  Reynos  extranos 

8i  por  Tenturn  has  hallado 

En  Aliaman  y  Axcm, 

Descanso  i  tu  afligimiento, 

T  a  los  Perlados  romanos, 

1          Questo  OS  lo  que  yo  mae  amo." 

Y  trastomare  esl«  mundo 

1          Disole  su  paibv  ontoscea. 

A  la  nna  y  otra  mano ; 

[          Tomuidole  eotre  sua  brazes ; 

Y  (d  todo  sori  poco 

Y  no  podre  contentarlo 

I*'  0'  hijo  y  dnlce  regolo, 
Re  hallado  confianza 

Sin  la  i-ida  de  mi  hijo, 

Sea  por  aiempre  loado : 

Para  cumplir  mi  holocausto ; 

CumplaBe  bu  voluntad 

Ouizi  sin  el  doSo  tuyo, 

A  cuyo  juzgo  me  llamo, 

Annquo  a  costa  de  mis  algoB, 

Y  a  cuyaa  obraa  me  opelo." 

Que  auuquo  todos  sc  atrenesen 

Respondiole  Abdulmutalib : 

Penaai^  comprar  barato. 

"  Por  cierto  que  me  holgado 

lo  qnal  probare  manana, 

Dc  tu  grande  o&-cciniiento  ; 

Quando  el  pueblo  eat^  juntado 

Enipero  estoy  confiodo 

Ante  tu  DiiBma  presencia 

Seran  mis  algoa  baatantea, 

Con  liconcia  del  Bey  alto." 

Sin  echar  del  tiryo  mano." 

"  A  todo  estar6  obidiento, 

Slando  lucgo  d  aua  pastorea 

Quanto  aea  tu  mnndado, 

Que  todoa  qnnntus  rabafioa 

Ordenalo  como  quici'as," 

Dl-  ganado  opacentaban 

Bespondio  el  mimccbo  honrrado. 

En  laa  montariaa  y  llanos, 

A  esto  Uego  su  madre, 

Camellos,  cabras  y  vacoB 

Que  ann  dc  llarai'  no  ha  oe»ado, 

Traigan  al  punto  asignodo; 

Abairancnda  su  cara, 

T  ^1  tomo  luego  an  alfanje, 

Las  cuerdas  y  el  apaxato, 

8u  hijo  debinte  del 

No  rcpares  en  los  slgos, 

Y  en  llegnado  ad  aquel  patio. 

Que  yo  y  mi  madrc  tcnemos 

Quo  ha  de  ser  Allah  serrido, 

Uil  cunellos  apreatodoa 

Todu  el  pueblo  congregmlo 

En  rescate  de  mi  liijo : 

Y  los  camellos  preseBtcs, 

Todos  puedea  degollarlos, 

Grande  copia  de  ganados, 

T  si  mas  qucrrfi  el  aefior, 

SarcmoB  die  los  ganud^is, 

Y  con  un  ralor  aobrailo 

Corncros,  vacaa  y  ovejus, 

Lo  tcndiil  sobre  la  tierra, 

Lob  que  fueren  nceesiirios ; 

Atado  de  piea  y  manoa, 

T  si  maa  questo  pidieren, 

Y  hizo  atar  diez  camellos 

Yo  dare  de  may  buen  grado 

Trua  de  su  hijo  amanodoa, 

A  todos  lo8  alkijuntu ' 

Y  61  se  entro  en  el  akaba 

Mesa  franca  en  ancbo  y  largo  ; 

Y  las  aeitrat  trubando. 

T  si  de  esto  no  se  paga. 

En  nltna  voces  linrin 

Nuestrn  tesoro  te  dumos, 

X  su  Criudor  llumando : 

'  rare 
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"  Senor,  lo  que  d  ti  se  ofrece 
Es.debito  preceptado, 

Y  tu  juicio  es  derecho 

One  86  ha  de  cnmplir  forzado : 
No  hay  salir  de  tu  reismo, 
Tuyos  somos  y  a  ti  vamos. 
Senor,  el  sienro  es  tu  aervo 

Y  el  algo  es  tambien  ta  algo, 
Si  el  siervo  qui^,  elo  aqui 
Humilde  y  aparejado; 

Si  con  el  algo  te  apagas, 
Tu  Yoluntad  solo  aguardo." 

Y  mando  lanzar  las  suertes, 
Como  habian  comenzado, 

Y  sobre  Abdullah  salieron 

Y  lucgo  al  momento  ataron 
Diez  camellos  con  los  otros, 

Y  otra  vez  la  suerte  echaron ; 

Y  salio  sobre  Abdullah! 

Y  con  los  veinte  juntaron 
Otros  diez  que  fueron  treinta, 

Y  las  suertes  continuando, 
Salieron  sobre  el  mancebo, 

Y  sin  poner  mas  espacio, 
Fueron  otros  diez  camellos 
Con  los  treinta  senalados ; 

Y  sierapre  la  dura  suerte 
Seguia  su  acostumbrado, 
Asi  mismo  los  cinquenta 

Y  todos  quantos  echaron 
Hasta  llcgar  a  noventa  ; 

Y  el  buen  mancebo,  aunque  atado 
Estaba  sobre  la  tierra, 

Dio  vozes  algo  enojado 
Diciendo :   **  hasta  do  pretendes 
Rellebar  *  el  ticmpo  en  vano, 
Ecbar  al  ayre  las  suertes 
Que  yo  estoy  avergonzado 
De  ver  que  a  contra  derecho 
Trocas  lo  que  tu  has  mandado, 
Veo  mi  obra  menguada 

Y  mi  lugar  abiltado, 
Dcsfalleces  mi  servicio, 

Y  ha  de  ser  menos  preciado, 
Que  no  pertenece  al  siervo 
Ser  remiso  ni  arrimado, 
Que  el  BO  nor  quiera  una  cosa 

Y  61  porfia  lo  contrario  ; 
T  pues  ya  vez  claramente 


Tan  patents  el  desenganoy 
Ailegate  a  mi,  si  qnieres ; 
Aeaba  lo  comenzado, 

Y  cample  el  apagamiento 

Del  Senor  que  esta  &  ta  cargo/' 

Aqoi  cayo  gran  ballido, 
Grande  Uoro  y  grande  llanto. 
En  todo  aqoel  gran  contomo 
Quando  oyeron  lo  hablado ; 
Dixo  el  buen  Abdolmutalib 
En  sn  intincion  afirmando, 
Siempre  61  que  i  ana  poerta 

llama 
Confia  ser  apiadado ; 
Allegando  los  camellos 
Al  numero  centenario, 
AJzando  al  cielo  su  cara 
Dixo,  **  Senor  soberano. 
Bey  de  la  casa  ensalzada, 
Ordenador  de  los  plazos, 
La  redemision  recibe 
Por  tu  piadoso  amparo ; 
For  la  gracia  de  esta  Inz 
Con  que  nos  has  ilustrado, 
Criada  ante  que  criaste 
Los  espiritus  humanos, 
Corriendo  por  los  varones 
Mas  limpios  y  mas  honrrados, 
Hasta  que  nos  la  entregaste 
Por  tu  saber  encumbrado, 
Por  cuyo  prez  y  homenage 
Pido  tu  divino  amparo." 

Y  dichas  estas  palabras, 
Siempre  al  Senor  invocando, 
Mando  al  sortcro  que  echase 
Las  suertes  con  gran  cuidado  ; 

Y  toda  la  demas  gente, 
Digo  los  de  pecho  sano, 
Rogaban  a  su  Hacedor 
So  contente  y  sea  pagado. 

Y  Allah  el  poderoso  inmenso 
Que  d  sus  siervos  mas  amados 
Por  su  saber  los  estrecha 
Hasta  el  mas  estrecho  paso, 
Siempre  por  su  beneficio 

Y  para  que  su  dechado 
Exemple  los  deste  suelo, 
Que  ya  su  piadosa  mano 


^  Oastar. 


w 
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I1O8  orio  lie  tal  pcgnja,' 

Corriendo  y  antecuitados 

Tan  pcrfectoa  y  aanudos, 
Que  i  todoa  las  tontaoiones 

A'  desatar  al  niancebo ; 

Otros  muy  apresurodos 

Tienen  j-a  su  yugo  eehadoa  [ 

A  degoUar  los  camellos 

T  como  ya  el  Seiior  sabe 

Que  estaban  aparejadoa : 

8u8  pcciios  tun  acendradoH, 

Unoa  d  otroa  ae  encuentran 

T  que  por  ninfjuna  futrza 

De  muy  alegrcs  turbadoa. 

Dixoles  AbdulmutAlib : 

Alumbni  a  loa  hijoa  dc  Edam 

Con  la  luE  Ae  sua  trabajos, 

Que  por  ventura  el  sortoro 

Conatderando  que  fucron 

Eombrcs  los  que  ks  pa«aron 

Que  habicndo  dado  diez  vccea 

Que  jamaa  i  nadi  npreta 

Sobre  mi  hijo  d  ana  mano, 

El  Seiior  en  ningun  caso 

No  aerd  bien  quo  una  tuurza 

Se  lo  que  la  auflceucia 

Lo  quo  die2  ban  afinnado : 

So  que  lo  tiene  dotodo. 

VolvamoB  &  euhar  las  suertt-a 

Asi  fu^  con  ertoB  juatoa 

Que  si  dul  cit-lo  os  mandado, 

Que  cHtubon  detenninados 

Aunque  cicuto  laa  echomos, 

£e  cumplir  sii  ofrocimiento, 

Que  tuerza  sera  excuaado. 

Y  Tinoles  el  espacio 

C'oaocieron  so  razoa 

De  la  mano  poderosa, 

Y  al  punto  se  sosegaron. 

1             Quondo  cllos  mcnos  cuydaron 

T  aquella  vez  y  otras  doa. 

1            Cae  sobrc  Ids  cameUos 

Por  que  llcgaron  ti  quatro, 

1            La  Buerte  que  olc^  &  tantos  : 

Dieron  sobre  los  camellos : 

[            T  de  dentro  del  alcaia 

Y  en  siendo  ccrtificados 

Que  ya  de  su  ofrecimiento 

Que  jamas  en  eate  Buelo 

Era  el  Sennr  apagado ; 

Otra  mejor  no  ha  aonaJo 

Aunque  quiso  eebar  maa  suerles 

Biciendo :  "  ya  es  reeibida 

La  gento  no  lo  dejaron : 

De  la  o&enila  a  mi  debida, 

Paciente,  humilde  y  bonrrajo, 

Ta  ea  el  tiempo  allegado 

Y  i  desatar  sua  liganzas 

Que  saiga  y  alegrc  al  mundo 

Corrieron  bus  nneve  hermanoa. 

Mutiamad  el  dcscado." 

Tomolo  Bu  amada  madro 

En  diciendo  esto  la  voz, 

Con  muchoB  bcsoa  y  abrazoa, 

Aparecieron  los  raroa, 

Dando  al  Sefior  loacioneB 

De  la  luz  esclarecida. 

Por  qae  se  lo  bubo  libnido ; 

Tan  relumbrant*  y  claro 

De  la  frente  de  Abdullah! 

De  quaatos  alH  se  hallaron. 

Que  cielo  y  tierra  alumbraron. 

Ni  muger  en  toda  Maoa 

j^Quien  podrS  rigmficar 
El  content*)  tan  sobrado, 

Quo  todas  no  le  abrazaron, 

Y  llcrandole  £  su  casa, 

Las  alabanzas  sin  cuenlo 

Dixosu  padre:  "dexaldo, 

De  toda  la  gent*,  qaando 

Quo  quiero  que  eBt4  presente 

Viemn  dccHnar  la  auerte 

Al  hecho  rcdemisario, 

X  lo  que  lodos  codiciaroa  ? 

Y  quando  la  voz  oyeron 

Sin  mas  punto  dilatallo 

Con  tanta  gusto  y  rtgalo ; 

Acotaron  cien  camellos, 

tJnos  tiiau  con  gran  prisa, 

¥  siendo  dcapedazadoa, 

'Variua 

»,  flgara. 
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Mando  que  se  repartiesen 
A  todos  en  igual  grade, 
A  rices  y  principales, 
A  los  parientes  y  estranes, 
A  pobres  y  d  pasajeres, 
Peregrines  y  acuitades. 


Y  las  ayes  y  animales 
Todas  sas  cames  gastaron ; 
Despues  faeron  d  su  oasa 
Gontentos  y  descansados, 
Alabande  d  su  sener 
Que  los  libro  del  quebranto. 


HI8T0R1A  DE  ABDXJLLAHI,  HIJO  DE  ABDULMXTTALIB  Y 
DEL  D18CUKS0  DE  LA  LUZ  DE  MUHAMAD  SALAM 
TRATA  LOS|  HECHOS  DE  ABDULLAHI  PADBE  DEL 
ANNABI  ALEHISALEM  HASTA  SU  MTJERTE:  CON- 
TIENE  DOS  CANTOS. 


Cosa  comun  es  del  mundo, 

Y  per  muchos  aprobada 
Ser  a  los  males  ponzona 
Lo  que  los  justos  alaban ; 

Y  todo  lo  que  abominan 
Los  buenos  huyen  y  apartan, 
Aquello  buscan  los  males 

Y  lo  veneran  y  acatan; 

De  suerte  que  lo  que  alegra 
Unas  sinceras  entranas, 
Esto  k  los  mdlos  consume, 
Los  entristece  y  enfada, 
Como  en  la  ocasion  presente 
Se  muestra  muy  d  la  clara. 
Los  malditos  adevinos 
De  aquella  gente  judaica, 
Viendo  libre  de  la  muerte, 
A  quien  ellos  deseaban 
Que  fuese  muerto,  y  perdida 
Aquella  luz  de  su  cara  ; 

Y  viendo  que  no  salia 

La  suerte  que  ellos  aguardan, 
Llenos  de  rabiosa  yra 
Se  abrasaron  sus  entranas, 
Buscando  malditos  medios 
Incitados  de  la  zana. 
El  ahnalaque  maldito, 
Que  siempre  Ics  acompana, 
Hicieron  junta  entre  todos 

Y  dieron  orden  y  traza 
De  matar  a  Abdullahi, 
Aunque  Ics  cueste  muy  cara. 

Y  viendo  el  grande  contento 
Que  a  la  sazon  celebraban 
Todos  los  de  Abdulmutffib, 
La  fiesta  y  las  alabanzas ; 


Al  tiempo  que  todos  juntos 
Los  hijos  y  el  padre  estabani 
Tan  colmados  de  alegria 
Per  la  tristeza  pasada, 
Embianles  un  presente, 
Una  enganosa  vianda, 
Muy  hermosa  al  parecer, 
Muy  cubierta  y  almizcada. 
Llevaronla  unas  mugeres 
Compuestas,  bien  arreadas, 
Cubiertas  eon  blanoos  tcIos 
El  rostro  y  todas  las  caras, 

Y  con  grande  reverencia, 
Con  muestras  de  gran  crianza, 
Dixeron :  ''  sabed  que  somos 
De  vuestro  linaje  y  casta, 

Y  de  los  grandes  comvites 
Que  hicimos  per  yuestra  causa, 
Del  contento  recibido, 

De  vuestra  buena  libranza, 
Nos  parecio  dares  parte 
De  las  meis  aventajadas 
Viandas,  que  habeinos  becbo 
En  todas  nuestras  liadas."  ^ 
Ellos  les  agradecieron 
La  voluntad  cortesana, 

Y  admitieron  el  presente, 

Y  sin  hablar  mas  palabra 
Se  volvieron  las  mugeres. 

Que  mas  mercedes  no  aguardan. 
Descubrieron  el  presente 
De  la  corrupta  substancia, 
Donde  parecio  tan  rica 
Quanto  dentro  emponzoiiada ; 

Y  luego  el  padre  y  los  hijos 
Todos  las  manos  alargan, 


^  Excursion  oampestre. 


^mm 
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A  principiar  la  comiJa, 

Que  no  hay  k  su  sor  mudanjsa 

1            LlenoB  tie  tantu  ignoi'ancia. 

Al  becbo  de  au  caudiUo. 

1            Este  fu^  el  primcf  misterio 

Tened  por  eoaa  muy  liana, 

1          Que  turieron  teHtignoBza, 

Que  ba  de  ser  sin  faltar  punto, 

f            De  loa  BcHalos  famosos 

Como  au  \m  lo  acnaln: 

'            Del  gran  cauilUlo  Muhamod ; 

Fug  au  nombre  adelantado 

T  fae  que  d  prest-ntc  mismo 

Por  la  soberana  gracia 

Lea  diio  eon  voz  alta  y  clura  : 

Ordenado  ante  abinicio 

"No  comus  de  mi,  escogidoa, 

8obre  la  nacion  humana. 

Voiced  lua  numos  a  zaga ; 

Serfi,  Senor,  en  su  Uempo 

Himd  que  en  mi  confection 

Patron  de  laa  ybantajaa. 

Vuestra  muerte  eeta  mozclodo." 

Confundidor  de  los  ydoloa, 

Ansi  fueron  todos  libres, 

Vencedordelaabatallas; 

Dnndo  al  Seilor  muchas  gnicias 

Confundira  yueatros  eabioa, 

Que  los  libro  del  engaiio 

Dcabaratara  ans  trazaa, 

Do  aquella  gente  mdvoda ; 

Segun  que  lo  profetizan 

Y  como  coyo  en  vacio 

Nuestras  escripturaa  sacras. 

Esta  cautelosa  traza, 

Este  t«udra  un  compaFiero 

Volviaron  d.juntaree, 

De  su  roiamo  tribu  y  raza. 

Euscando  nuevaa  maraiias : 

Primo  bermano  carnal  auyo, 

Que  los  que  el  Ebli!!  goTiiema, 

Cuyn  valentia  aobrado 

Ni  se  envergucnzan,  ni  cansan; 

Har^  temblar  a  loa  Ueyca 

Y  juntos  twloB  los  sabioa 

De  toda  nuestnt  comarca. 

De  aqnoUa  crocncia  falsa, 

Este  sera  su  ayudaato, 

Fueron  id  mayor  do  tudos 

Su  caballero  y  su  guanlia; 

Al  qnellos  daban  mas  fame, 

Llerador  de  su  eatandart^, 

Y  como  los  vio  Tenir, 

Con  seiia  iaragne  y  alta: 

Dabanle  la  bien  llegada  ; 

Invencible  y  vencedor, 

1            Y  despues  de  suludoree 

K  quien  rendiran  las  armas 

L            Con  la  cerimonia  usada, 

Todos  quantoa  le  conozcan; 

1            Ledicen:  "  ya,  Senor,  sabes 

}           Quen  nueetra  escriptura  se  holla 

Dexad  eaaa  pretenciones, 

Que  hn  dc  ser  cstc  mancebo, 

Torpes,  inciertas  y  vanas; 

0'  aqncl  qne  tras  dc  cste  nasca, 

Que  ya  no  hallo  camino 

Vortidor  de  nueatra  aangre, 

Que  a  Tueatro  provecho  saiga." 

Sacador  de  nuestras  tachas  ; 

Quando  oyeron  las  razonea 

Prinoijiio  dc  nueatraa  anaias. 

Quedaron  muy  eapantados : 

Por  tanto,  aabio  femoso, 

Todos  ae  turban  y  pasman, 

VenimoB  a  que  noB  hagaa 

Pirdiendo  ya  los  estribos 

Saber,  como  amataremoa 

De  BU  vana  eonflanza, 

Este  fuego,  antes  que  arda." 

Que  ca  la  verdad  gran  cucliillo 

Dixoles  o!  aabio  viejo : 

Con  que  loa  males  ae  atajan. 

"  Sabed,  que  cierto  oe  engana 

T  deiando  el  viejo  apartc, 

El  que  pretcnde  wtorbar 

EUos  por  si  se  juntaban 

Aqnicllo  que  cl  Seuor  mandn, 

Para  vcr  que  orden  darian 

Por  quo  al  fin  Be  ha  de  cnmplir; 

En  su  confusian  tan  bruva. 

Ko  hay  a  su  qucrer  nmpara, 

Dixo  el  mayorul  do  todoa 

Ko  hay  boscar  inpidimentos, 

'Art 

Que  se  llamaba  Huibata ;  > 

nbUsP. 
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''  Este  yiejo  ya  caduca, 
No  dice  verdad  en  nada ; 

Y  ansi  lo  que  me  parece, 
Aunque  mas  nos  desengana, 
Es  que  si  el  arbol  cortamos 
No  floreceran  sus  ramas. 

8i  el  hijo  de  Abdulmutdlib, 
Que  tan  tenido  es  en  Maca 
Katamos,  es  cierta  cosa 
Que  su  luz  sera  tallada 

Y  no  nacer^  su  hijo, 
Que  tanto  nos  amenaza." 
A  todos  les  parecio  bien 
Lo  que  les  aconsejaba, 
Dandole  gracias  por  ello  : 
A  su  parecer  se  aUanan. 
Dixo  mas :  ^'pues  si  os  parece, 
Tome  cada  qual  sn  espada ; 

Y  abrevela  de  ponzona, 

Y  dadme  yueslras  palabras 
Que  hareis  mi  mandamiento 
En  quanto  yo  diga  y  haga, 
Que  yo  os  lo  dare  en  las  manos 

Y  vengareis  vuestras  sanas." 
Todos  ansi  lo  ofrecieron, 

Y  un  dia  acaso  lo  aguardan. 
Que  en  su  caballo  salia 
Solo  con  su  arco  d  caza. 
EUos  salieron  tras  d^l 

Con  acemilas  cargadas, 
Como  que  iban  de  camino 
Por  la  parte  que  ^1  cazaba. 
Llevaban  con  el  requaje 
Mucba  gente  en  retaguardia, 

Y  todos  apercebidos 

A  las  senas  que  se  hagan, 
Por  qualquiera  de  las  partes. 
Todos  con  sus  fuertes  armas 
Debajo  de  sus  manteos, 
Cubiertas  y  acauteladas, 
Con  esta  orden  marcharon ; 

Y  como  al  monte  Uegaban 
Kepfirtense  en  dos  quadrillas  : 
Los  unos  en  emboscadas, 

Y  los  otros  monteando, 
Poniendose  en  atalayas ; 

Y  al  tiempo  que  el  buen  mancebo 
En  un  hondo  valle  entraba, 
Corriendo  tras  de  una  corza ; 
Quando  despucs  de  alcanzada. 


De  su  caballo  so  apea, 
Le  salieron  4  la  cara 
Con  grita  y  gran  Toceria : 
jMuera,  muera !  apellidaban. 
El  yaleroso  annebi 
Que  yio  la  fiera  canaUa, 
Conocio  d  lo  que  yenian, 
Begun  ellos  publicaban 
En  aquella  tierra  angosta, 
Quebradiza,  infiesta  y  aspera ; 

Y  ansi  dejo  su  caballo 

Y  4  pie  vuelve  y  hace  cara, 
Tomando  el  arco  en  las  manos ; 

Y  4  la  una  y  otra  banda 
Despide  apriesa  saetas 

Y  4  los  quatro  de  ellos  mata. 
De  lo  qual  se  acobardaron 

Y  con  bumildes  palabras, 
Dixo  Haibuba !  o  mancebo ! 

J  Por  qu6,  di,  tan  mal  nos  tratas  ? 
bin  saber  fi  qu^  venimos, 

Y  sin  mas  consideranza 
Nos  matas  como  4  enemigos 

Y  no  te  debemos  nada  ? 
^'Pues^  quien  sois  vosotros,  dijo. 
Que  con  espadas  sacadas 
Contra  mi  corriendo  aprisa, 
Yenis  con  tanta  algazara." 
Dixeron  ?  "  no  nos  conoces 

Que  de  la  nacion  hebraica 
Somos  mercaderes  ricos 

Y  sabe  que  esta  mafiana 
Se  nos  ha  huido  un  cautibo 
Con  muchas  joyas  preciadas  ; 
Habemos  salido  4  buscarle 

Y  como  en  estas  montaiias 
Te  habemos  visto,  pensamos 
Ser  nuestro  esclavo  sin  falta ; 
Mas  quando  te  conocimos, 
Hicimos  punta  y  parada. 
Perdonanos  nuestros  yerros, 
Que  en  nuestra  parte  fianza 
Te  hacemos  las  quatro  vidas, 
Que  has  quitado  con  tus  xaras ; 
Todo  te  lo  perdonamos, 

Como  si  no  fuera  nada, 
Por  que  por  amor  de  ti 
Todas  son  bien  empleadas." 
Respondioles  Abdullahi, 
MoTido  de  enojo  y  zana : 


^^^ 
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iMalditoa  Mais  do  Allah 
Sobrc  la  qae  09  tiene  dada ! 

Rodando  loa  cuerpos  muertos 

Sin  jiiq  infernalcB  almas. 

L              i'^  seuns  Tiateia  en  mi 
1              Quo  telle  6  que  semcjaaEa, 

Micntraa  duraron  laa  flcchas 

Furiosas  y  apresniwlaa , 

i               Do  quu  fuese  vnestro  esclaro  ? 

Y  luego  en  siendo  acabada*, 

'               1  "  Por  Tontura  rino  f>  cREa, 
SoUo  i.  cabollo  huyendo  ? 

En  falta  de  las  saetaa 

Feuascoa  temblea  laaza. 

jDecid;  que  senaa  llevaba." 
Sixeron,  ha  nos  turbado 

y  nunca  despidio  pena 

Que  no  Tomitase  un  alma, 

EsB  claror  de  tu  cara, 

Fordonanos ;  6  mancebo  I 

llucrt«s  sobre  muertos  daban. 

T  de  esfa  nuestra  ignorancia 

Al  fin  BO  Ti6  en  grande  aprieto, 

No  le  deis  parte  &  tu  madre, 

Aunque  tanto  se  eaforzaba, 

Puea  no9  peea  en  las  entranas. 

Sin  punto  dc  cobardia 

Vuelveto  en  paz  y  aeguro, 

La  batalla  suatentaba : 

Salvo  f  honrrado  i  tu  caea, 

Que  a  librarle  coa  la  vida 

Que  no8  te  atiompaiiaremoB, 

No  bastaba  fuerza  hnmana, 

Si  qnies  te  acompaiien,  mandas."' 

Sabafizose  Abdullahi 

Un  gran  ruido  aonuba. 

De  aqnellaa  falsaa  palabra« ; 

De  gente  que  pareeian 

Cftbalgando  en  su  caballo, 

Que  cntre  los  ayrca  volaban  ; 

Toma  la  ria  de  Maca, 

TluBJudioseonil, 

Sin  sayog,  cakas,  ni  capaa ; 

Quat  si  faeran  dc  sa  gnardia. 

LlenoB  do  sudor  y  polTo, 

Ya  que  fue  en  el  estreeho 

Qual  mtbea  que  rayoa  lonzan. 

A  donde  laa  dos  montanas 

Vienen  i  cerriir  el  valle, 

Loa  barraganes  do  Uaca, 

Coniendo  las  dos  companas 

Los  hijos  de  Abdulmunof, 

De  I08  ocultos  Judioa 

Los  do  Alabea  y  dc  Hamza : 

Quo  estabon  eu  la  emboscada. 

Los  hermanoB  de  Abdullahi 

Y  tomanlc  la  aalida 

Con  otra  gent«  esforzada, 

Frente  a  frente  y  cara  £  cara : 

Amigos  y  valedoroa 

La  otra  en  que  iba  Haibuba 

De  la  esclorcdda  caEtu, 

Fu6  la  causa  dc  eatc  aviso 

Y  llamando  a  loa  cautivos 

Que  en  el  instante  quo  eataba 

Que  las  aceroilas  guordan, 

El  ambi  on  mas  aprieto, 

Vinieron  todoa  corriendo 

Scarun  Alhasan  scnula, 

Con  SOS  eapadaa  y  lanzos ; 

Se  acerto  &  oir  las  tozos 

Y  viendo  el  bucn  tmabi 

Que  aquellos  traidores  daban. 

Aquella  traicion  tan  brara, 

Ouohab,  noblo  caballcro, 

Quizo  jugar  el  caballo; 

llaa  luego  de  una  lanzuda 

Hermano  del  fuerte  Hexim ; 

Lc  bairenaron  el  vientrc, 

Y  como  vio  que  eBcusada 

Y  41  que  en  la  tierrf  se  haila 

Era  su  ayuda,  tomio 

Subese  la  cueata  orriba 

Sin  osar  dectr  palabra ; 

Y  enmedio  la  cueata  parn, 

Has  picando  eu  cabidlo 

Jugando  el  arco  y  loa  llechas 

Dio  de  presto  la  embajada. 

Fuiiosaa  y  apreauradas ; 

y  en  el  punto  que  llegaron 

Y  quantas  xaras  cm  via 

Al  lugar  do  pelcaban, 

lantoa  vidas  arrebata, 

Se  rindieron  los  Judioa 
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Y  lea  qnitaian  las  aimas; 
T  no  qnisieTon  mataiios 
Por  que  jamas  se  predaban 
Be  matar  ningim  Jadio 
En  el  campo  ni  en  batalla. 

Y  aai  sobre  bus  cameUoe 
Be  pies  j  manos  los  atan, 

Y  en  Maca  los  entraron 

Y  en  las  calles  por  do  pasan^ 
Las  mngeres  j  mncbachos 
Les  apedrean  las  caras. 

Al  fin  los  aprisionaron 
Bentxo  de  la  mesma  casa, 
Be  Ghiahaby  aquel  qne  fd^ 
A  dar  el  aviso  d  Maca. 
Quisieron  remunerarle, 
Bandole  esta  honrra  en  paga, 
Bien  atados  y  amarrados 
Como  su  maldad  demanda. 
Este  tenia  nna  hija, 
Mny  bermosa,  noble  y  casta, 
Botada  de  perficiones 
Qne  Emina  se  llamabay 

Y  Alldb  qne  nonca  se  olvida 
Be  qnien  le  siire  y  alaba, 
Le  puso  en  los  corazones 
Para  que  mas  satisfaga 

A  Guabab  su  buen  intento, 
Pues  sua  prendas  tanto  alcanzan, 
Casen  al  buen  AbduUabi 


Con  esta  donzellA  bamnda. 
Asi  se  pnso  por  obra, 

Y  estando  en  la  propia 
Tratando  del  casamiento 
Oyo  nna  grande  algasara ; 
Acndieron  al  nddo 

Para  yer  qnien  es  la  eansa, 

Y  ballaron  los  Judios, 
Tirando  piedras  pesadas, 
Todos  libresy  desatadoe 
Be  los  lazos  y  ligaizas, 
Por  derribar  las  paredes, 
Por  donde  AbdnUahi  estaba, 
Pretendiendo  ansi  matarle, 
Pnes  ellos  no  se  excnsaban 
Be  morir  todos  d  nna ; 

Y  ansi  con  fhria  indi^aada 
Bompieron  las  atadnras 

Y  el  aposento  cercaban, 
Bonde  estd  sn  enemigo ; 
Mas  como  qne  se  enganaban 
Que  con  la  fderza  qne  tiran 
Las  mismas  piedras  tomaban, 

Y  en  yez  de  dar  al  contrario 
Ellos  mesmos  se  mataban. 
Asi  fiieron  todos  mnertos 
Por  sua  manos  y  pedradas, 
Sin  que  ninguno  les  diese 
Herida  ni  cuebiUada. 


SEGUNBO  CAKTTO  BE  LA  YSTORIA  BE  ABBTJLLAHI. 


Bespues  que  los  adcvinos 

Y  todos  sua  ayudantes 
Se  mataron  cUoa  mismos, 
Sin  que  nadic  lea  mataae  : 
Juaticia  del  cauteloao, 

Que  al  fin  temprano  6  tarde 
Permite  Bioa  que  el  traidor 
Su  miama  traicion  lo  mate  : 
Aai  aucedio  k  Aman 
Con  8U8  pribanzaa  tan  grandeS| 

Y  los  miamoa  que  a  Baniel 
Quiaieron  al  lago  echarle. 
EatoB  traidorca  lo  afirman 
Que  en  tan  diaolutoa  trances, 
Beapues  de  tantas  traiciones 
No  quiaieron  caatigarlea, 
Pues  la  juaticia  faltaba 


Para  tantas  fealdadea, 
Sua  manoa  fueron  verdugos 
Be  lo  que  eataban  culpantes. 
Admirabaae  Guabab 
Be  ver  coaaa  semej antes ; 
Maa  loa  demaa  no  ae  admiran 
Ni  tienen  de  que  admirarse, 
Que  ya  aobre  la  luz  yieron 
Otroa  miaterios  tan  grandes. 
Y  por  quo  fuese  castigo 
A  loa  del  falao  linaje, 
Afrenta  y  maa  vituperio, 
No  permitio  Abdulmutalib, 
Be  como  cayeron  muertos 
Ninguno  loa  meneaae, 
Haata  que  toda  au  casta 
A  la  manana  mirasen 
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El  abatimiento  suyo 

Quen  la  boda  de  su  hijo 

Y  de  la  lue  bu  omenaje. 

Todos  prosontes  bg  liaUen : 

An  lo  accto  Guahab, 

Todos  aalieron  &  punto 

Y  luego  antes  de  acostaree. 

Sin  que  ninguno  quedaae, 

Avisoron  a  los  deuJos 

Que  &  tales  bodas  es  justo 

A  launa  y  otra  parte, 

Que  todos  les  aeompanen. 

A  la  manann  sc  hitUcD, 

En  la  vega  y  fiTtil  sitio 

Que  hasta  entonces  nucieron* 

Sonde  para  eosas  talea 

Ninguno  que  les  igiialo  ; 

Era  lugar  diputado, 

VisluBO  y  muy  Bgradable. 

Moa  hermoso  que  diamante, 

Y  881  todos  Be  aprcstaron 

Enmedio  de  bub  heniianos, 

T  en  piflticaa  iniportontes, 

T  al  lado  de  au  buen  padre; 

Pasaron  toda  la  noclie ; 

GftUardamente  restido 

y  al  tienipo  que  el  rutilanta 

Con  aquel  antiguo  trage 

Fobo  8U3  rayos  tendia, 

Que  sua  pasados  aalian 

Dorando  montea  y  vallcB, 

Qae  la  minna  tierra  echaba 

For  otra  parte  salia 

Claredad  a  todas  partes. 

En  bien  concertado  alarde 

MoBtrarorse  esta  man  una 

Guahab  y  todos  sue  deudoB, 

Gente  autorkada  y  grande ; 

De  couteDto  y  alegriii 

Y  en  el  punto  que  salieron 

BigaoB  de  mucho  ostimare  r 

Las  doB  compaSflB  realea 

Qaatro  pendones  se  vieron 

Desplegaron  los  pendones 

En  quntro  montee  tronalcs, 

8uB  tafetones  al  aire ; 

Que  entomo  el  gran  patronicio' 

Todos  cinco  &  un  mismo  tiempo, 

A  donde  habian  de  juntaree  ; 

Sin  que  nadi  loa  toeaBO, 

1              Otro  en  el  alto  zimborio 

Miaterio  sobre  misterio 

1              Del  alcaba  que  hizo  Yl>riihim, 

Tantos  y  tan  admirables. 

1              BordadoB  de  mil  colurea,' 

Llegaron,  puce,  de  esta  suerte 

f              No  hay  quitin  pueda  semblan- 

A  donde  babia  de  tratarse 

'                  zarlcB, 

El  mas  alto  easamiento 

Grondea,  al  viento  tendidoH 

Quen  las  pasadas  edades. 

Sub  dorados  tafetanes ; 

Quen  las' present  es  se  hizo 

Andaban  encima  do  elloa 

Ki  jamaa  fii^  &  coneertarse : 

Eevolando  muthas  aves, 

El  mas  pcrfecto  y  mas  limpio 

Haciendo  dulce  armtmia, 

Que  pudo  eomunioarse 

Cantaudo  diverBos  cantareB; 

En  las  naciones  del  ntundo ; 

Y  tedas  las  alinianas 

Dedo  tiene  de  engendrarae 

El  miamo  consorcio  haoen 

La  mas  alta  criatura 

Asomadoa  por  log  visoa 

Que  nacio  de  came  y  sangre. 

Mansos  BUS  fierOB  corajes.' 

Y  come  toda  la  gent« 

Ya  eataboa  todo?  &  punte, 

Acabo  de  eongregarae, 

Los  deudoB  y  prinoipaleB 

Stntado  sobre  la  yerba 

De  la  eiudad,  y  d  mas  de  este 

LeTantose  en  pie  AbiliUih, 

Por  que  nadi  m  quexase, 

Maneebo  do  grande  aspceto, 

Se  dio  bando  general 

Pradente,  eort^B  y  atable, 

Por  Muca  y  tedaa  sua  calles, 

Del  dichoao  desposiido 

:?sirxr'^' 

>  VHiiaDte.  Ubo™. 
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Hennano  do  padre  y  madre ; 
May  paladino  de  lengua, 

Y  con  gracioso  semblante, 
Fa6  i  hablar  y  antes  que  bablase 
Mando  AUih.  que  los  pendones 
De  su  movimiento  paren ; 
£1  aire  blando  asi  mismo, 
£1  revolar  do  las  ayes, 
Bus  cantos  y  su  armonia ; 

Y  las  floras  y  animales 
£ncojcn  sub  corbos  cueUos, 
Quo  el  aliento  apotaas  laten. 
Todos  prcstaron  oido, 
Bin  quo  nadio  mcnease 
Las  cojas  y  las  pcstanas, 

Y  en  un  siloncio  tan  grande 
Solt6  la  Toz  do  este  modo, 
Kirando  i  los  circunstantes : 
''  La  loacion  os  ad  Allah, 
Boy  do  todos  los  alarJM^ 
X  quien  la  loacion  so  debe 

Y  los  limpios'  homenages. 
£1  que  nos  ha  cspccialado 
Conyrantajas  tsji  grandes, 
X  donde  encerr6  el  provecho 
De  la  honrra  venerable : 
liOado  OS  £l  quo  nos  puso 
En  estado  contentable, 
Pobladores  de  su  casa 

Y  en  la  Ciudad  raorantes. 
Hizonos  libres  y  exemptos 
Del  fomicio  y  de  sus  males, 
Licito  el  ajuntamiento 
Do  las  conyugalidades, 
Para  que  el  fruto  que  diese 
Fuese  limpio  y  perdurable, 

Y  para  que  produciese 
La  gente,  y  raultiplicase 
En  su  obidencia  y  servicio, 

Y  lo  bendigan  y  alaben. 
Loado  y  ensantecido 
Sea  aquel  que  en  esta  parte 
Dio  lugar,  que  en  este  dia 
Tanta  gente  so  ajuntase. 
Sabcd,  honrradas  compaiias, 
Quel  intento  que  nos  trae 

Y  d  lo  que  habemos  salido 
De  Maca  y  de  sus  umbrales 

*  Yariante,  y  todos  lot. 

*  Loho.  P. 


Es  i  pidir  en  cawuirifimto 
Noso1ax>8  por  naestra  parte, 
En  nombre  de  naestro  >*«™"w* 
Mandado  por  nuestro  padze, 
X  quien  todos  conoceis^ 
Presente  estd  aqui  dekoite : 
Abdullah  tiene  por  nombie, 
Hijo  OS  de  Abdulmutalib, 
X  Ghiahab  pide  su  hija, 
Emina  para  casarse, 
Cumpliendole  i  Yuestro  gusfco 
En  arras  y  en  acidaqne. 
Esta  OS  la  venida  nnestra. 
No  hay  para  que  mas  me  alargue; 
Pues  sabeis  ya  nuestro  intento 
De  donde  precede  y  nace, 
Eesponded,  qual  so  confia 
De  Yuestras  honrradas  fSaces, 
Supliendo  la  falta  mia 
En  lo  que  he  sido  ignorante." 
Adelantose  Gnahab, 
Antes  que  ninguno  hablaaei 
Como  parte  principal 
X  quien  la  respuesta  cabe : 
**  Alhamdulillahi  responde, 
Gente  noble  6  ilustrante, 
Contentisimos  y  pagados, 
Satisfechos  y  fidbriciantes 
Somos  de  vuestra  alleganza,' 

Y  sin  arras  ni  acidaqne 
Mandamos  d  nuestra  hija 

Y  ella  y  nosotros,  sus  padres, 
Serviremos  de  alhadia ' 

Y  lo  demas  que  nos  mandes 

Y  loo  *  ad  Allah  por  ello 
Que  tanta  merced  nos  hace, 
Que  mi  codicia  no  estriba 
En  lo  que  podeis  mandarme 
De  interese  ni  de  hacienda, 
Solo  en  querer  y  allegarme 
X  vuestro  gran  merecer, " 
Ques  el  mayor  delitaje  * 
Que  yo  puedo  desear, 
Ni  vosotros  podeis  darme.*' 

Y  asi  quedo  concluido, 

Y  en  el  punto  que  Abdullahi 
Abrazo  al  querido  suegro, 
Dandose  amorosas  pazes, 

«  Parentesco.  •  Alhedia,  P. 
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TrcmoloroD  las  pcndonca 

La  obligacion  que  tenemos, 

Y  las  cnnbos  da  las  avcs 

No    es    bien    quo    mas   tiempo 

Tat&ihaado  y  bcndioiendo 

aguardes. 

A  quien  les  dio  tal  lenguaje. 

Parte  luego  4  Yaziriba 

Abi  volvieron  a  Hnca 

Y  para.tu  esposn  trae 

Con  gozos  muy  singolores. 

Joyas  preeioaaa  yhonrroaas, 

Doi4e  fu^  el  ajimtamiento 

Y  trae  pasas  y  datilea 

Maa  limpio  y  clarifieante 

Para  quando  el  engendrado 

Quentre  varones  y  heinbraa 

El  mundo  alimpie  y  nelare." 

Quizo  Allah  qae  bo  jnntasen.' 

Portiose  al  aiguiente  dia, 

Amanecio  a  la  man  ana 

Y  al  cabo  de  an  viuje 

Emma  muy  relumbi-onte 

En  entrando  eii  Yaziriba, 

Con  la  luz  que  tontas  frentoa 

Quiao  el  Senor  atajarlo 

Tuvieron  aquel  cnpaste, 

El  corriente  de  esta  vida, 

TeneUamaarelumbraba; 

Y  en  su  gloria  colotiarle. 

Que  como  llego  a!  remate 

Muri6  sin  volver  k  Maca, 

Con  mas  fuerza  revcrbcra, 

Y  todos  loa  alma/a^Vf» 

1              Por  que  no  paso  adelontc. 

B«elamabsii  ad  Allah, 

1              Dice  Alanibez'  que  eeta  noche 

Llorando  sin  detallHrae 

1              Cayeron  de  sus  altares 

"jO'SfDor!  iromoponnitea 

t              Quantos  idolm  habia 

Quo  en  el  vientre  de  su  madro 

En  Maoa  y  sus  lugares ; 

Quede  engendrado  tu  aicrvo* 

Y  todos  lo3  aderiuos 

Guerfano,  solo  y  sin  padreP" 

Bieron  vozes  cspantables, 

DixoAUilh;  "  siervoa  queridofl, 

Diciendo ;  "  Ya  es  cngcnilrado 

No  teneis  que  suplicarme 

Huhamad,"  y  en  el  instante 

Que  yo  soy  padre  pindoso 

Blaa  que  au  podro  bastante : 

Y  todos  en  tierra  caen. 

Yo  lo  puae  en  aijucl  vientre, 

Por  otra  parte  Uaiaaban 

Y  yo  ser^  el  quo  lo  aaque ; 

De  las  cortes  celestiales  :* 

Yo  solo  y  el  que  6.  mi  msndo 

"Engendrado  ea  el  caudiilo 

No  hay  coBO  que  no  lo  allane. 

Se  la  promeea  fincanU;." 

Mirad  si  bay  otro  poder 

Eato  decian  las  fieras, 

Que  con  mi  pneda  igualarse, 
Ni  quien  mejor  le  defienda. 

Y  publicaban  las  aves. 

T  Tozeaban  los  antros 

Le  crie,  conserve  y  guarde," 

T  las  aguas  de  las  mares, 

Y  aai  aplacarun  sua  vozes 

T  i  Emina  la  albririaron 

Y  decliaando  sua  I'azea, 

Con  albricios  BCmejantos ; 

Volvieron  d  sus  (Mhi/m* 

Y  estos  voces  retumbaban 

Sin  mas  razoD  replit^arlo. 

8a  casa  por  todas  partes. 

Emina  eon  su  prenado 

Y  como  ya  su  nreSado 

Paso  su  tiempo  adL-lante, 

X  siet«  meses  llcgasc, 

Haata  quo  Allah  fu6  servido 

Con  nno  y  otro  regaio 

Que  el  fin  y  el  tiempo  llegase, 

Con  albricias  y  oracnajes, 

Y  lo  quo  fuc  de  su  parto 

Arist)  el  padre  a  su  hijo 

El  nuevo  canta  *  da  parte. 

Diciendo:   "lujo,  ya  aabes 

'  Vwiante.  *recttia.B.                   »  Al 
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Art.  XVI. — Proverbia  Communia  Syriaca,    By  Captain  R. 

F.  Burton. 


"  The  geniuB,  spirit,  and  wit  of  a  nation  are  discoyered  in  its  proYerlxk" — Baoox. 

* 

A  writer  remarks,  **  If  men  at  the  lowest  as  well  as  the 
highest  stage  of  civilization  enunciate  the  same  tniths,  the 
fact  goes  to  prove  that  these  truths  are  imimportant.''  I  can 
hardly  assent  to  the  conclusion,  even  were  the  premiss  cor- 
rect,  whereas  it  is  not.  Those  familiar  with  proverbial 
literature  have  remarked  that  some  aphorisms  are  common 
in  matter,  and  a  few  even  in  actual  manner  and  form,  to 
almost  all  nations  and  languages.  The  Syrian,  for  instance, 
will  say,  "The  egg  of  to-day,  not  the  hen  of  to-morrow;"  and 
"  A  live  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  Uon."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  points  of  difference  are  far  more  important.  Setting 
aside  the  sayings  which  "bear  the  stamp  of  their  birth- 
places, and  which  wear  the  colouring  and  the  imagery  of 
their  native  climes,"  we  find  that  there  are  proverbs  peculiar 
to  every  race — proper  to  it,  as  are  its  syntax  and  its  idiom ; 
that  each  people  speaks  out  the  truth  or  the  half  truth  which 
is  in  it,  and,  consequently,  that  for  the  most  part  neither  the 
idea  nor  the  wording  bear  comparison.  Moreover,  were  it  a 
fact  that  all  enunciate  the  same  truth,  it  by  no  means  proves 
the  latter  to  be  unimportant,  except  to  the  few.  The  student 
of  the  nineteenth  century  will  not,  for  higher  thought,  con- 
sult proverbs  or  proverbial  philosophy,  or  other  saws  and 
instances ;  but  he  will  treat  not  a  few  of  them  as  chapters  of 
anthropological  and  ethnological  history;  showing  how  truth 
arose  in  the  silent  education  of  the  world;  how  the  experience 
of  every-day  life  gradually  took  shape  and  status ;  how  the 
appreciation  of  experience  became  concrete  in  the  pithy 
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aphorism,  till  at  last  the  "wiadora  of  many"  gained  life  by 
the  "  wit  of  one."  In  it  he  sees  the  process  of  a  pencil  of 
light  stealing  into  the  bhild-like  savage  brain,  slowly  but 
surely  disperaiog  the  fatal  glooniB  of  ignorance  and  pre- 
judice, of  falsehood  and  barbarism ;  assuming  various  degrees 
of  illumination,  and  at  last  becoming  the  perfect  day  of 
wisdom  and  judgment,  of  truth  and  civilization,  No  wonder, 
as  Count  Lucann  observes,  that  proverbs  have  ever  been  ao 
popular  with  the  human  race. 

As  regards  these  Proverbia  Communia.  The  labours  of 
Pocock,  ErpeniuB,  Freytag,'  and  others,  have  introduced  to 
Europe  the  repertories  of  classical  Amsal  ( Jli-'l),  in  which 
tho  Arabs  delighted  from  the  days  of  the  XhaUfah  Ali  to 
those  of  El  Maydani.  My  object  is  not  so  high.  Returning 
to  Western  Asia,  and  resuming  the  studies  which  had  been 
interrupted  by  long  service  in  Africa  and  South  America,  I 
at  once  recommenced  them  at  the  commencement — the  allo- 
quialisma  of  a  people  new  to  me.  Presently  I  remembered 
Burckhardt's  Amsal  el  Mnsr  (Arabic  and  Eugliah,  1830), 
which  aimed  at  illustrating  manners  and  customs  from  pro- 
verbial sayings  current  at  Cairo,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that 
the  same  might  be  done  for  Syria. 

The  modern  dialect  of  Syria  retains  distinct  traces  of  the 
old  AramEean,  and,  as  may  be  expected  in  a  land  where  men 
live  much  at  home,  every  great  city — Damascus,  for  instance 
^preserves  peculiar  words  and  phrases.  And  without  living 
interpretation  it  is  impossible  to  master  saj'ings  of  purely 
local  use  and  unfamiliar  allusion,  further  mystitied  by  pro- 
verbial sententiousnesB  and  conciseness.  They  must,  however, 
be  learnt,  and  even  committed  to  memory,  before  a  stranger 
can  feel  himself  at  home  with  the  people.  Here  proverbs 
have  not  passed  from  the  learned  to  the  vulgar  tmigues  j  they 
are  in  universal  circulation,  amongst  all  dcgi'eos,  from  the 
ignorant  to  the  man  of  highest  cultivation  ;  and  the  apposit« 
ose  of  aphorisms  is,  like  wit  and  eloquence,  a  manner  of  power. 
Some  of  the  sayings  are  mostly  confined  to  women,  and  the 

la  ciccrpt  froia  Ibc  vuEt  coUce- 
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nursery ;  not  a  few  of  them  have  some  popular  tale  wlioae 
point  they  resume.  Many  are  quoted  only  in  part,  the  rest 
being  suppressed  for  some  obvious  reason.  So  we,  for  instanoe, 
might  say  '^/acit  per  alium.'*  As  will  be  seen,  the  peculiar 
vagueness  inherent  in  Arabic  speech  allows  them  an  immense 
range  of  application,  and  permits  them  to  be  used  in  a  variety 
of  senses,  which  require  from  us  a  certain  amount  of  study. 
Nor  is  the  labour  of  studying  them  for  their  own  sake  in  vain. 
It  is  highly  interesting  to  observe  the  modem  succedaneum 
for  the  old  aphoristic  philosophy  of  Syria,  which  in  some  form 
or  other  has  overspread  the  civilized  world. 

Of  all  the  races  known  to  me,  the  Syrians  and  certain 
West  African  tribes  are  those  who  delight  most  in  proverbs. 
The  Spanish  type,  immortalized  in  Sancho  Pan9a  comes 
next ;  the  Portuguese  loses  much  of  the  characteristic ;  and 
the  Brazilian,  his  descendant,  has  wholly  lost  it.  When 
visiting  Goruba  I  was  so  much  struck  by  the  speeches  and 
harangues — ^mere  conglomerates  of  quotations — that  I  per- 
suaded Messrs.  Tinsley  to  publish,  in  1865,  a  collection  of 
2859  proverbs,  popular  amongst  seven  Negroid  and  Negro 
nations.  The  volume,  which  bore  the  title  of  "  Wit  and 
Wisdom  from  West  Africa,''  was  not  so  successful  as  the 
Adagia  of  Erasmus,  and  of  course  brought  out  the  remark 
that  the  "  sparkles  of  wit  were  few  and  faint,  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  mildest  order."  This  was  to  be  expected.  But  my 
object  was  to  make  the  people  describe  themselves,  to  put 
them,  as  it  were,  in  the  witness-box  upon  their  racial  trial. 
Pace  the  critics  who  differed  from  me,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  idea  of  the  compilation  was  good.  At  any  rate,  it 
obtained  the  approval  of  one  whose  opinion  in  such  a  matter 
is  worth  a  thousand  cavils  of  men,  who,  ignorant  of  the 
subject,  must  borrow  from  the  book  itself  the  arms  with 
which  they  would  assail  it.  I  need  hardly  mention  the  name 
of  Mr.  William  Stirling,  now  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell, 
of  Keir. 

This  little  repertory  of  proverbs,  which  I  hope  soon  to 
supplement  with  others,  was  supplied  to  me  by  Mr.  Hanna 
Mish,  honorary  dragoman  of  H.B.M.'s  Consulate,  Damascus. 
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"She  who  hath  her  husband  with  hor,  shull  turn  the  raoon 
with  her  finger." 

2.     d-'SlL  Ijjo^-  3j  cub  lj_rr 
"Bring  girls,  and  sit  not  to  no  purpose." — It  is  better  (for 
a  woman)  to  bear  girls  (if  she  cannot  have  boya),  and  not  to 
remain  childless. 

3.  i.;^    tjj\^    ij    i~J     fif    -t^ 

"Girl  upon  girl,  and  not  retaining  (barren)  for  a  year." — 
Meaning  tho  same  as  No.  2. 

"My  lady  without  (the)  queasinese  (of  pregnancy)  is  un- 
welL" — Said  of  a  woman  who  affects  to  bo  an  invalid ;  to  be 
delicatfl,  to  bo  interesting. 

"Love  and  pregnancy,  and  riding  upon  a  camel,  cannot 
be  hid." — Similar  to  the  Persian  "Musk  and  murder  cannot 
be  concealed." 

6.      *-*=-  )  e^Li.  \i^iSj  t  ij^\  JictJ  ^  JS 

"  However  much  tho  brown  woman  works,  it  will  not  pay 
for  her  eye-paint  and  rouge." — Applied  to  men  and  women 
who  qiend  more  than  they  make.  So  the  Turkish  proverb, 
timtaaia  chok,  pnrah  j/ok. 

"Go  the  round  way,  though  (it  be)  long,  and  marry  the 
daughter  of  a  house  (i.e.  good  family),  though  sho  bo  stale 
(or  has  lain  fallow,  from  ,ji ) 

8,     IfJU^  i-i-iJ  yt^  teJll  ^c^^' 
"The  scald-headed  woman  prides  herself  on  the  hair  of 
her  (maternal)  aunt's  daughter." — Said  about  a  small  or  a 
bad  man  who  boasts  the  greatness  or  the  goodness  of  his 
relatives. 

TOI..  v.— {JIBW  •BWH*,]  23 
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"  The  aas  prides  hixnself  upon  the  horse  being  his  (maternal) 
uncle/' — Meaning  the  same  as  No.  8. 

10.  j^UJl  i.J^\  Jix:  J^\  J3^ 

"  Like  the  Jew  who  (ever)  chooses  the  meanest  Work." — 
Said  of  one  who  neglects  important  for  trivial  matters. 

11.  ^1 X^  IJ  J  X  J^\  \/3  J^ 

''Like  Jew  beggars^  who  enjoy  neither  this  world  nor 
the  next." — Said  of  a  man  who  fails  in  life.  So  they  also 
say  Misl  el  Fawdkhireh  (plur.  of  Fakhuri,  a  jar-maker)  wa 
la  dunyd  wa  la  dkhireh.  The  jar-maker  is  proverbially  a 
rascal^  and  his  calling  is  a  poor  one.  The  first  three  words 
are  generally  found  sufficient ;  and  to  make  it  more  offensiye 
to  the  Jews^  Moslems  say,  Misl  elyahiid. 

12.    idlLu  ^^UjJl  J^  dlU.  Ij  ^UA^ 

''Be  wroth,  O  aunt!  (here  means  a  stepmother)  for  all 
thy  curses  are  in  vain." — Said  to  any  one  who  curses  or 
uses  bad  language.    FiahJUh  ^JUlmJ  means  literally  "vapid 


.      »• 
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"A  thousand  curses  never  tore  a  shirt." — So  our  adage, 
^'  Hard  words  break  no  bones." 

14.    c-^lsiu^  UUj  X,  y>ll^  tf^Ull  J 

"  The  mouse  is  not  pure,  nor  is  her  prayer  answered  (by 
heaven)." — Said  to  a  bad  man  who  curses. 

15.    \^\  J2^  e:^!  jik?  l^  Jlc  *^1  c^ 

"  Turn  the  jar  mouth  downwards :  the  daughter  will  turn 
out  like  the  mother." — The  first  half  is  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rhyme.  Id  ummihd  is  also  said,  instead  of  Misl 
ummihd. 

16.   ^u>.c^,qjc^^^u^b 

"Girl,  who  raised  thee  (so  high)?  Thine  honour  (i.e. 
husband)  and  the  house  of  thy  mother-in-law."  {Bai/t  Samd, 
the  husband's  family;  Hamu,  y^^^  father-in-law;  and  Hami, 
U>.  mother-in-law.) 


"  (Let  a  man  wear)  foul  rags,  but  not  show  {a  naked)  skin." 
— Said,  for  instance,  to  woman.  Meaning  that  though  poor 
she  may  be  honest. 

18.     U^)  ^^  »\j)  t*  U  ij,^^j£.  t—jyu  i^/u  ]  1,2,^  \j 
"  Girl !  don't  exult  in  thy  wedding  dress.     Ah  I  how  much 
double  is  behind  it," — Said  to  a  man  enjoying  himself  with- 
out thought  of  the  future. 

"  Go  not  amongst  the  tombs  ;  nor  smell  evil  odours." — 
Said  to  one,  for  iastoQoe,  who  wishes  to  moddle  in  troubles 
which  do  not  concern  him. 

20.    J^  J^'i,  ^  j^  ^fi-i 
"  Say  not  to  the  singer,  sing,  nor  to  those  praying,  pray," 
— Meaning,  it  ia  useless  to  ask  a  mau  to  do  what  he  is  com- 
pelled to  do;  he  will  only  make  excuses,  and  perhaps  refuse. 

SI.    [^jj^^y  Ifj^l  ^JS  A»-U-ji3  Jy;  ^\  Jjj 
"  Instead  of  saying  to  the  hen  Eish  (pst  f  be  off),  strike 
her  and  break  her  leg." — -Spoken  by  one  asking  a  favour  from 
another ;  and  when  the  latter,  who  can  grant  it,  makes  ex- 
cuses and  puts  him  off. 

"Befriend  the  cock,  and  see  where  he  bears  you."  Evil 
oommimications  corrupt  good  manners.  [S/t&f  for  sh&f: 
others  say  »ji  the  owl.) 

23.     \^y.  Jj  <uL»-,  iji*  JS" 

"  Every  goat  is  stuck  to  her  circle." — Said  after  giving 
good  advice  to  a  man  who  will  not  take  it. 

(Or,  KuU  wi  duritb  aia  't  'Tahun.)  "  All  the  roads  lead 
to  the  mill." — Spoken  to  a  man  who  tries  roundabout  ways, 
when  he  can  go  straight  to  the  point. 
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25.    4lji\4\Jj^i^^l. 

'^There  is  no  riong  up  without  a  Cdfing  down  in  finont  of 
it.'' — ^Meaning,  that  any  man  will  hare  his  tun  of  good  and 
had  fortune. 

26.    j^M  (.y  \  ^y±.  ^,  ^^  jy  ^  ^  ^\^\  ^^  U 

''The  tiryak  (Mithridate)  will  not  oome  from  Irak  (where 
it  ii  made)  tiU  the  man  hitten  hy  the  snakes  ia  rdeaaed  (by 
death)/' — Said  by  a  man  whose  important  bosmess  is  defiaired. 
Others  say^  Mahvf  tl  kawd,  i>.  the  Tictim  of  love. 

27.    viOb-.x*  «Kirl-j  j5,J^ 

''  According  to  the  size  of  your  carpet  stretch  your  I^s." — 
The  same  as  our  "  Cut  your  coat  according  to  your  doth." 

28.    ^^'^\  l\  ,^  J  uJlLJ^  ^^^  Ji^  *3U 

'^  Like  a  cobbler's  scissors,  which  cut  nothing  but  the  im- 
pure (leather)."— Spoken  of  a  foul-moudied  man.  Often  the 
first  half  of  this  proverb  is  found  enough. 

29.    jy^  ^^  ^^^X  ^^\  ^ 

"  Every  dog  is  better  than  Haymur  (proper  name  of  dog, 
generally  pronounced  Hammur)." — The  speaker  is  supposed 
to  declare  his  dog  worse  than  all  others.  Said  by  a  man  who 
complains  of  his  wife,  children,  friends,  and  so  forth. 

30.     ^•^  J  ^.Ju^  ^'iil\  J2^ 

"  Like  dogs,  full  or  empty  (it  is  all  the  same)." — Benevo- 
lently said  of  a  poor  man,  or  of  one  who  wants  everything. 

31.      Jx^  J^  ^^<    .  y"j:j   ,jJl 

"Gifts  to  the  convent  and  filth  (polite  people  prefer  ^^\ 
El  balwd,  toil  and  trouble)  for  Samaan  (proper  name  of  the 
convent  servant)." — Said  of  a  servant  or  a  slave  working  for 
his  master. 

32.     5>y  yl  J\  e^^l^.  ^  ^^>^\  J^ 

"  All  the  cocks  crow,  but  honour  is  given  to  the  crested 
cock  {Abu  kumburah,  a  bird  with  feathered  tuft,  and  there- 


fore  more  remarkable)." — Spoken  of  a  man  who  c 
honours  or  profit  irom  those  more  deserving. 

33.    ^^U  vy!l  J"  ^^  JS 
"Everything  is  soap  to  the  Arab." — Meaning,  all  is  fish 
that  comes  to  his  net. 

34.    il^  Uj  ii_i  jUj  Jl  ^Ic  ^jJl  \L*  ^^1  \L». 

"  Ilanni,  eon  of  Mann^,  who  lived  a  thousand  one  hundred 
years,  and  never  enjoyed  himself." — Said  to  one  complaining 
of  a  little  misery.  The  Spanish  Onimiad  Khalifct  el  Nasr, 
"  the  heir  of  prosperity,"  was  more  easily  contented ;  he 
owned  to  the  happy  days  in  a  reign  of  fifty  years  and  seven 
months. 

35.    ajLe^  j^Lj  ^jy>-  1.1-J.*^!  Ij' 

"^Vhen  the  Hauran  (plain)  faila,  Hijaneh  (the  swampy 
region  east  of  Damascus)  supplies  (provision)." — Popularly 
said  in  praise  of  Hijaneh. 

36.  ^UJJ  J,Ji\,  ^j^}^\ 

"My  rump  ia  my  rump,  and  the  land  is  the  Sultin'a." — 
Spoken  by  a  man,  for  instance,  when  another  would  turn  hitn 
out  of  his  place  or  property. 

37.  jUij  ij  Jj-nj^l  ^^ilji 

"  The  taasel  of  a  saddle-bag,  which  cannot  straighten  nor 
incline  (the  saddle)." — Applied  to  a  ne'er-do-weel,  a  useleaa 
fellow,  a  man  of  no  consequence. 

38.       ^U;^  *^^   '■^-'W  ^  l-J-»e;J   U.fc.ji 

"A  loaf  for  a  loaf  {i.e.  lend  him  a  loaf),  and  let  not  thy 
neighbour  remain  hungry  (for  ho  will  return  thy  loan)."-— 
Meaning,  assist  thy  brother  man,  and  he  will  assist  thee. 

39.     ^a.r^  ^i/;r*  ^jt^  \J^  J^^  t^j^ 
"If  your  bread  be  greater  than  our  bread,  shame  us  with 
a  loaf  1  "—Said  to  one  from  whom  a  favour  is  wanted,  and 
who  boasts  that  he  can  do  it. 
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40.    ^\  dy^My  ^^j&\  aj^ 

'^'  Your  neigh1)oiir  who  is  near,  and  not  your  bnother  who 
18  far/' — Meaning, your  neighbour  who  does  you  good  is  better 
than  a  brother  who  does  not.  Also, «  liye  dog  is  better  than 
a  dead  lion, 

41.    c^*rU\  jy  jJby  U  ^j^l 

"The  eye  cannot  rise  above  the  eyebrow.^ — Said  by  an 
inferior  to  a  superior,  who  would  do  him  more  honour  than 
he  deserres. 

42.   jji^  f,3\S3  I*  ^\ 

"The  eye  does  not  oppose  a  coUyrium  needle/'-— Iteaaiag, 
you  are  too  ounning  of  fence  for  me  to  fight  you. 

43.     jCJl  VUU^l^^l^jJ^jJl 

"If  there  were  any  good  in  the  owl,  the  hunter  would  not 
pass  her  by  (but  would  have  shot  her).^  Spoken  thus,  a 
man  would  buy  an  article;  he  hears  that  it  has  been  seen 
and  not  bought  by  another  whose  judgment  he  values,  and 
then  he  applies  the  proverb.  Also,  it  means  that  the  value- 
lessness  of  a  person  or  thing  is  his  or  its  safety. 

44.     (^/--aIIj  <^C*j^>  U  \j^y  ^r^^ 

"  One  para  [miariyeh)  worth  of  watercress  (is  enough),  and 
I  won't  dishonour  you,  0  myself!" — Better  be  contented 
with  humble  fare  (etc.)  than  support  an  obligation* 

45.    <uM  jjC  S  ^jjU  <u«  U  i^iHSj^ 

"Of  the  month  which  does  not  profit  you,  count  not  tie 
days." — Meaning,  take  no  useless  trouble  about  what  will  not 
do  you  good. 

46.   ^  id  U  ^a11  Jj^  V.  jy^^  ^  ^  u/JJ<  Jiy  k 

"  Woe  to  him  who  has  no  nails,  and  woe  to  him  who  has 
no  (one  to)  back  (him)." — The  mstn  who  has  no  nails  cannot 
enjoy  King  James's  greatest  pleasure,  and  the  Mendless  man. 
cannot  prosper. 
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47.     j-U-  *Jj>-  Jji  tie  J  Jfi" 
"  Eveiy  cock  crowa  loudly  on  his  own  dunghill." 

48. 

"The  stone  in  its  placo  is  a  ianldr  (hundredweight)."— 
The  same  as  No  47.  Also  they  say,  llasweh  saghireh  iasnud 
khilbiyeh  kani&riijeh.  "The  bltle  pebble  supporto  (upright) 
tiiejar  that  holds  a  knntdr  (hundredweight)," 

49.     i■^^J  I— -jcj  iJ^j  I— flg-<  i_jJJl 
"He  whoae  head  is  light  soon  tires  hia  feet." — Meaning, 
that  the  foot  is  always  running  about ;  or  said  of  a  man  who 
does  a  thing  without  reflection,  his  bolt  is  soon  shot. 

50.      ^^j  ^  0)jCJ\  J  A-ii  (^  ,_sS^' 

"  speech  is  of  silver,  silence  is  of  gold." — An  old  proTerb 
Id  Syria ;  a  comparatively  new  saying  amongst  us. 

51,      l^l;*'  '|-  -^  I  itjj-jl'  ^_^  J 

"A  thorough-bred  mare  is  not  disgraced  by  her  (bad) 
saddle."  They  also  say  V-"''''^'-''"'' "l^erpacksaddle."  The 
Jildl  is  the  flat  pad,  the  &'r/  is  after  the  Franldsh  fashion.— 
Spoken,  for  instance,  of  a  rich  man  in  a  bad  hat. 

"The  cullender  is  not  hindered  by  a  hole  (more  or  less)." 
—Applied,  for  instance,  to  a  man  who  habitually  lies. 

53.    dj  Ur*l  AjLij  *j\j  ^Jx.  ^  J? 
"Eyery  thing  in  its  place  resembles  its  race." — There  is  a 
nmikr  saying,  ir«//«  and'^ytmzhah  {^■)mdfih.   "Everypot 
pours  out  its  (own  contents)."     Good  trees  bear  good  &uita. 

54.     jiii  jju  .JoA^j  cjj?-iJ'  »-*>i  AiJ^^^'  J^ 
"  Quoth  the  merchant  to  his  son,  look  at  the  habitual  buyer 
(the  pratique)i  and  deal  to  him  accordingly." — Moaning,  treat 
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'*  The  monae  fell  firam  the  ceSiiig,  and  the  cat  cried  'AQah.' 
The  mofoae  replied  (generally  Ulai  Kka  elfdrak)^ '  go  fiir  book 
me,  and  I  am  with  a  thousand  Ueflsmgs  from  Allah.'"  Allah, 
18  ejaculated  when  a  man  stumbles  or  fiiDs.  Said  to  a  man 
who  is  getting  into  the  hands  of  those  who  will  harm  him. 

**  When  the  cow  fsdls,  the  knackers  flock  (to  her)/' — ^Mean- 
ing, when  a  man  gets  into  trouble  his  enemies  collect  to  injure 
him. 

57.    Jifii  wi^  ^j  i}\>-J\  ^j^^*^ 

"  He  who  despises  men  will  be  killed  (for  the  sake  of)  a 
turnip.'' — ^Meaning  that  if  a  man  oppose  one  stronger  than 
himself  he  will  be  lost  by  the  least  ^ato? /mm. 

58.   ^Lac  ^^  U  2F j|^  t«  j) 

*^  Had  there  not  been  a  locust,  the  bird  would  not  have 
fallen.'' — This  alludes  to  a  long  story  about  a  bird  following 
a  locust  into  a  house,  and  being  trapped.  The  king  was 
anxious  to  take  a  young  woman  called  Jeradeh  (the  locust) 
from  her  old  husband  named  XJsfur  (the  bird) ;  and  the  latter 
managed  to  escape  by  using  the  proverb.  It  is  applied  to  a 
person  who  yentures  too  much.  Also  it  means,  ''  If  I  had 
not  bribed  him,  I  should  not  have  won  my  cause." 

59.   J^A  Jil  U  b^  j^ J  ^}J.\^^  J^^^^^  ^  k 

"  Oh !  how  many  were  my  friends  when  my  vines  pro- 
duced syrup ;  and  oh !  how  few  were  my  friends  when  that 
same  vine  dried  up." — Familiar  to  all.  Donee  eriafeli  multoa 
numerahis  amicos. 

60.    i^\ji\i  ^JLyj  ll>b  ^V*^'  J^ 

"  Like  the  fowls  which  always  think  of  the  broken  (or  spoilt, 
com,  poultry  food)." — Said  to  a  man  always  talking  shop, 
about  money,  or  women,  for  instance. 
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"Aa  long  as  you  lie  on  this  mat,  it  will  become  neither  longer 
nor  shorter." — Meauiag,  whilst  jou  are  so  lazy  and  inactive, 
you  will  do  no  good,  you  will  not  prosper, 

62.     a^>l  L^-ji^l  ijii' 

"WTiat  is  the  bitt«r  to  one  (who  has  tasted)  the  more 
bitterP" — Said  when  misfortunes  or  sorrows  come  one  after 
tlie  other. 

63.    v^^  H-^  h  t~^  cT^  *' 

"Let  not  the  eye  discover  what  pains  the  heart." — Mean- 
ing, wink  at  small  annoyances.  Also,  the  heart  does  not 
grieve  at  what  the  eye  does  not  see. 

"  Like  the  hen  who  is  not  mistress  of  her  own  eggs." — 
Said  to  a  man  of  property  who  is  not  master  in  his  own  hoose. 

65.    Ucl  JlJ  1^1  iSy^  A^  J£ 
"Every  worm-eaten  (com-)grain  has  a  blind  (others  say 
one-eyed)  measurer." — Reproving  a  servant,  for  instance,  who 
buys  a  bad  article.     Also,  Toufe/atielte  a  son/adet. 

ee.  j^.  ^  j^  ..^ ,  j\^/ ^  ^iii\ 

"Lying  is  the  salt  (goodness)  of  men,  and  shameful  (only) 
to  one  who  believes," — Said  to  a  great  liar,  whoso  lies  are, 
like  salt,  required  for  all  kinds  of  food.  It  is  also  used  in  a 
literal  sense,  even  as  Bacon  declared  that  the  mixture  of  a 
lie  doth  ever  add  pleasure — only  a  little  less  usually  than  the 
Syrian  adage.  The  first  half  is  often  said  without  the  second, 
and  then  it  becomes  a  curious  index  of  material  thought. 

67.  j-=<  j^  w^.Ull  |.jl;  i 

"Blame  not  the  absent  (who  is  doing  your  work)  till  he 
shall  appear." — Similar  to  our  De  mortuh,  etc.  Leu  absents 
ont  ion}oura  tori. 
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68.     J'juJt  ^  ^yb  ^^5^\  Ji^ 

''like  the  JiMrdbakm  (hired  kbouras)  who  rejoice  at  the 
opening  of  the  gndn-hags  (which  benefit  the  master)."-— 
Spoken  to  or  about  a  man  who  wo^  for  another's  advantage. 

69.   ^U»  c-:U  c^llfll  ^1 

''Follow  the  liar  to  the  honse-door  (i.e.  to  the  end  of  his 
lies)/' — Said  of  a  "  promising"  man,  push  him  as  far  as 
possible. 

70.    ^l:^!^  J-c^  kd^  t^lb  ^i» 

"  He  who  plays  with  the  cat  must  suffer  her  claws." — 
Addressed  to  one,  for  instance,  who  is  insulted  after  speak- 
ing to  a  rude  feUow,  who  has  touched  pitch,  and  has  been 
defiled. 

71.    ij^  v-^^jU  ijUj  ij^  ^ 

"  From  the  number  of  his  daughters,  even  the  dog  (in  the 
streets)  has  become  his  son-in-law." — The  man  with  many 
(plain)  daughters  must  make  presents  to  every  one  in  order 
to  get  them  off  his  hands. 

"  Like  the  dustman's  donkey,  who  paces  swaggering,  and 
yet  carries  only  dirt." — Spoken  of  or  to  a  pretentious  feUow. 
Also  they  call  him  Himar  Muhammal  Asfdr,  "  ass  laden  with 
books." 

'*  He  who  wants  the  dog  says  to  him,  '  Good  morning,  O 
my  uncle,'  (or,  Sahahak  el  khayr  haji  kalb,  'Good  morning, 
Mister  Dog).'  " — So  the  people  of  Trinidad  wittily  say, 

DS'ir  chein^  ce  chein ; 

Levant  chein 

C^,  ''  Missier  Chein." 

74.    /^^,  ^^^^  (^^^^  Wy  W^j"^  ^  ^^^  '^^ 
"  The  hand  which  you  cannot  bite,  kiss  it,  and  pray  that 
it  may  be  broken." — Same  meaning  as  73.     They  also  say, 
'*  He  kisses  the  hands  and  he  laughs  at  the  beards." 
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75.  .^.jy  jj-j  J  »:-iPr 
"  Hell  and  amongst  the  alippera  P  " — Meaning,  for  instance, 
that  wlien  you  condeaeend  to  visit  your  enemy  you  expect  to 
be  civilly  treated,  and  yet  you  are  not — adding  insult  to 
injury.  Also,  don't  let  people  eay  that  I  am  in  liell  and  also 
disgraced ;  I  am  lost  in  both  worlds. 

76.     (j»yll  J^J  ji^  ^ji  ,_j=*  lj*l  ^  U 
"Every  one  has  stung  him,  even  the  horae-fly." — Said 
about  a  man  who  suffers  from  every  one. 

77.  ^\J^^^1\^ 

"The  crooked  furrow  is  (the  work)  of  the  big  bull." — 

Meaning  that  the  fault  is  from  the  great  man.     A  saying 

often  used  about  the  rulers,  who,  of  course,  should  set  the 

best  example. 

73.     iijB\  ^^>3  «IjL«  ijAA  I4 

"Iferer  in  all  his  life  thall  the  divider  (arbitrator)  go  to 
hearen." — Because  the  arbitrator  in  these  lands  is  always  a 
raaool;  he  geto  the  beat  portion — the  oyster,  not  the  shells. 

79.     aif  ^^\  jj^  Sj  Uw  _j jJl  jl/ 

"  Get  rid  of  the  Baduici  (wild  man)  with  a  cloak,  and  not 
with  the  whole  cloak- martot."' — Meaning,  sacrifice  a  little  to 
BBTe  much. 

80.  w._aill  Ja,  ^JJlj^Jl 

"  Speak  of  the  wolf,  and  make  ready  the  club." — So  our 
adage,  "  Talk  of  the  Devil,"  etc. 

81.  J^ip'^tS^^^'- 

*"nie  honest  man  appears  when  he  is  spoken  of." — Said  as 
No.  80.     Also  about  a  man  who  does  good. 

"Do  not  boast  of  thy  many  children  before  Izrail  {the 
angd  of  death),  or  of  thy  wealth  before  the  tyrants."— The 
first  half  of  this  phrase  is  the  more  used. 


.4}'.,    *     «ltk3 


•         J  r     > 


crop  k  ttdR  in  graas) 
q£  Ike  tkn^ing-Hoor." — 


-y  •  -^-•»  f^  -•!»  I 


''O  Lk  ^fiae,  eTcixon!  O  Itk  (fine)  eyes!  ther sbow  upon 
Ike  wmgikimmi  ipkee  whefe  die  Modem  dead  are  washed)." — 
Tkk  k  e^cckDj  a  voasan's  prorerb,  meaning,  it  k  useless  to 
jnmt  a  thing  which  k  befove  joor  eyes.  Th^  generally 
WKj^  Ta  hamjAkm,  ya  njraaijf,  etc 

86.    4k^    A  ^  ^J!^  ^  ^\ 


''Tighten  the  thread  and  draw  it  dose ;  whoso  has  a  shai^ 
let  him  put  it  down  (oontribate  it)/' — Said,  for  instance^  to  a 
shareholder,  one  of  a  picnic,  etc.,  who  grumbles. 


87.    iiy»  s-y^^  CSu^  ^ui*.  l^ 

"A  friendly  party  of  Aleppines  laugh,  jaw,  and  drink 
water." — Our  "tea  and  turn  out."  Tahannak  from  hanak, 
a  jaw ;  in  low  language,  as  we  say,  to  jaw,  to  chaff. 

88.     '^^  A^»J^\  ^^  '^ysr^f  *^-^^ 

"The  clever  cock  crows  from  the  egg." — Alluding  to  a 
sharp  boy :  also  meaning  that  the  boy  is  the  father  of  the 
man. 

89.    C^Xi  UU^  ^J^  U  tir,U:u  JUJl  J^ 

"  All  the  camels  are  fighting  together,  except  our  camel, 
which  is  kneeling." — Said  by  a  man  to  himself  when  others 
are  working  round  him,  and  he  does  nothing.  Jafnai-kum 
k  QBod  if  applied  to  another.  It  also  means  all  are  employed 
except  myself. 
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"Like  the  pigeon,  fond  (of  her  young)  without  Buckling 
(them)." — Spoken  of  a  man  who  is  civil,  but  who  will  not 
spend  his  money. 

91.     ^J\^_j^}.^\p\ 

"Wait  (for  grass),  0  donkey,  until  spring  comes." — Said 
to  a  man  who  works  without  getting  hia  wage,  Unsur  is  for 
ini'izir. 

92.     LHJ^  U  ^y^  ^^\  Ja 

"This  scald-head  all  my  life  I  never  cured  (cleaned)." — 
The  akra  is  always  supposed  to  be  a  quarrelsome  man.  The 
saying  would  mean,  I  never  met  with  such  a  tiger ;  I  never 
interfere  in  this  matter,  and  so  forth.  Tajmir  is  especially 
applied  to  burnishing  gold  and  aQver. 

"Like  the  monkey's  fat,  which  does  not  soften  (bi-yasU) 
and  does  not  melt  (bi-yndiib)." — Said  of  an  impracticahle  or 
avaricious  man.    j!->  »«/«  means  becoming  eerai-liquified. 

"I  marvel  at  thee,  0  scald-head!  how  I  shnll  cure  thee?" 
— Said  when  a  man  will  not  consent  to  anything.  Like 
No.  93. 

95.    ImII  ^  ^j;-*!  JjE^I 

"Kohl  fcollyrium)  is  better  than  blindness." — Meaning, 
hetter  to  have  a  little  than  to  lose  all ;  heeeuso  the  use  of 
kohl  for  a  month  may  save  the  eye.  The  better  form  is  el 
ratiMd,  (ophthalmia)  is  hotter,  etc. 

90.     ijj  ^^^1  >^'A  U      Uj  ^_<*cl  Li-ii  U  Ji 

"When  thou  seest  the  blind  man  beat  him  down;  (for) 
thou  art  not  greater  than  his  God." — Punish  the  bad  man, 
bocaiiso  he  cannot  do  good.  The  Creator  made  the  blind 
man  blind.  Also  said  of  on  ungrateful  man.  They  t«ll  a 
tale  of  the  Prophet  Jonas,  wlio  prayed  the  Lord  to  heal  a 
blind  boy,  whereupon  the  latter  began  to  stone  him ;  the 
prophet  quoted  the  proverb  as  above. 
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97.    JJ^,  U  i^^j&\ 

''The  church  which  is  near  does  not  cure.'' — Said  of  a 
maUy  for  instance,  who  buys  (or  consults  a  doctor,  etc.)  &om 
afar,  when  he  can  buy  as  well  near.  Also  of  near  ralations^ 
one's  cousins,  for  instance.  Opposed  to  the  Scotch  idea  of 
blood  being  thicker  than  water. 

98.     «\«^  ^\  fc^Jji  JJall  ^^^,^ 

''The  noise  of  the  kettledrum  goes  iax** — ^Report  flies 
abroad :  the  end  often  onutted  is  tea  juwwdthu  fdrigh^  "  and 
she  is  empty  inside."  That  would  be  said  of  a  windy 
boaster,  etc. 

99.    ci>CU\  iLi  J-U\  c:j>^ 

"  The  sound  of  the  (big)  drum  drowns  the  flute.** — Said  of 
a  great  man  when  a  greater  appears.  Also  in  the  fonn  AJd 
(has  come)  el  Tabl,  etc. 

100.    ili>.  J^)  ^>.  J^ 

"  The  camel  kneels  on  the  place  of  the  camel." — Spoken, 
for  example,  when  dismissing  a  serrant ;  another  can  soon  be 
foimd.     "  There  are  as  good  fishes  in  the  sea,"  etc. 

"  I  used  to  pray  till  I  obtained  (what  1  prayed  for) ;  but 
when  I  obtained  it,  I  left  off  praying." — Meaning,  for  in- 
stance, women  fawn  and  flatter  till  they  get  what  they  want. 

102.     j-jU  dh>\j^  j^  <-V^^ 

"£indness  is  wasted  on  the  undeserving  (the  ungratefiil)." 

103.   j^\  ^  sj\  jl^  J^i\  3^ 

"  Take  the  noble,  though  (sleeping)  upon  a  mat." — Mean- 
ing, in  marriage  (or  in  hiring  servants,  and  so  forth)  prefer 
blood  to  money. 

104.    ^j  lKj  jJj!  ^uy^  uJU»  ji  J^\ 

"If  the  camel  had  seen  his  hunchback  he  would  have 
fallen  and  broken  his  neck." — Corresponds  with  Bums'  lines 
about  the  "  Giftie." 
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105.    U-i«i )  1^1  1  jj>  yii  ^^_ji\  JJ,  ^LwU  tjlli 

"TLey  said  to  tlie  blind  (men), '  Oil  ia  dear ! '   ITiey  replied, 

'  This  ia  a  sorrow  wbich  does  not  touch  us ! '  " — The  blind 

not  wanting  lamps.    The  saying  is  applied  to  those  who  spread 

nporte  that  do  not  concern  the  hearer. 

106.     <_/>•  <di*  ^ylf  w;>^l  i^^  ^ 
"  Whoso  tries  the  tried  his  intellect  is  belied." — Meaning 
that  he  is  a  fooL 

107.    >^ji  J^  C/-y  \^ 
"Pat  thy  monkey  upon  his  monkey." — Meaning,  if  a  man 
will  not  hear  you,  din  it  always  into  his  ears ;  or  try  who  iB 
the  better  man.     A  favourite  proverb  with  the  Jews. 

108.     i~ts*:  jjUJIj  i-LSLa-Lo!  ^sS  1 
"  Pray  not  for  the  prosperity  of  thy  friend,  lest  then  de- 
stroy him." — Moaning,  that  when  prosperous  he  will  forget 
you.     Said  to  a  friend  who  has  waxed  rich. 

109.     *jiy-i_l  il^L,^  jUjI  \j\ 
"If  thy  messenger  delay, bold  it  (a  sign  of)  good  news." — 
As  we  say,  "  No  news  good  news." 

110.  c4»/jiisifcnyKiji  ^isy^j)  j^  j^yi^  J 

"  Visit  not  often  the  kings  {i.e.  the  great),  for  even  if  to- 
lated  to  you  they  will  hate  you." — Said  to  a  tuft-hunter ; 
also  an  excuse  popularly  made  to  one  who  reproaches  you  with 
not  visiting  him  often  enough. 

111.     Jjy  ^^\Jx^\,  Jwu  y/ 

"  Hemain  afar  and  await  what  you  want." — Equivalent  to 
*' Await  the  opportunity."    Almost  some  signification  as  110. 

112.      ijijJ  Ai^\_/i 

"Too  much  tying  loosens." — Meaning  that  mail  loses  by 
poshing  too  fast. 
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128.    tj,^  Jyi- Jl5  Jl.^  tAii  JjAcW  IjllS 

They  said  to  the  blind  man,  "  What  dost  thou  desire  P  ** 
He  replied,  "A  pair  of  eyes ! " — Said  when  you  oifer  a  thing 
which  you  know  is  wanted. 

129.    ^L^J3\  J^  Uir  C/J^^  yb  U  ^jJl 

.  "He  who  is  not  of  thy  loins,  however  mad  he  be,  be  glad.** 
—Because  his  madness  does  not  concern  you.  A  rascal 
proverb,  and  great  contrast  to  the  Somo  sum,  etc. 

130.    ^j  iU  «V!^  ^  ^^-jj^ 

"  My  lover  is  handsome,  and  a  breath  of  wind  came  to 
him  (and  made  him  love  me  the  more).'' — Meaning,  he  was 
glad  (or  grieved),  and  now  he  is  the  more  gladdened  (or 
grieved).     To  whom  much  is  given,  more  shall  be  given  ub. 

131.     jyl  j^J^^jCa^,  ^.wj^ 

"I  love  my  friend,  though  he  be  a  black  slave.** — Said 
when  a  man  blames  you  for  liking  what  is  not  worthy. 

132.    JJU!1  L.^>^^jJl^U.  jj^ill  jj^  Jj^ 

"  Like  the  teacher  of  boys,  whose  beard  is  there,  but  whose 
wits  are  nowhere." — Said  to  an  absent  man,  one  cupo  concen- 
trate, etc.  There  are  the  usual  multitude  of  stories  against 
schoolmasters.  It  is  enough  to  quote  part  of  this  proverb, 
e,g,  Hdzir  el  dakan. 

133.     ^Jyi^'i  V.  v^  V.  u-i/JJ  jUJl  Uijc. 

"  The  invitation  of  the  ass  to  a  wedding  is  to  (carry)  wood 
or  water." — Said,  for  instance,  of  a  man  who  has  no  right  to 
be  in  a  distinguished  assembly ;  of  one  who  works  without 
pay,  etc. 

134.      U/ Jj:\  y^  ^^   ^\^  Zs^  Jj:  iJL^j\>^  jij  ^Jih 

'^  (It  is)  my  country  (home),  although  comfort  has  fallen 
out  with  me :  (it  is)  my  family,  although  they  fail  to  befriend 
me." — Used,  for  instance,  when  advising  an  exile  to  go  home. 


135.      ^->l^  yJ\  Jh  .l:-JK  JUi  J>^\  u^  ^  jl 
"  If  (one's)  birth-place  were  not  deadly,  the  poor  ItmdB  (of 
the  world)  would  be  deserts,  (as  no  ono  would  go  abroad}." — 
Almost  the  same  as  No.  134. 


136. 


UjiAi  ^J^*i  i^jjsf^  )JJ  ^  i_f  JJI 


"  He  who  wisheth  not  to  marry  his  daughter  asks  much 
(ready)  money." — Ifuhl  is  the  same  aa  Muhr,  the  pre-nuptial 
aettlement  made  upon  the  Mos/emah.  Said  of  one,  who  not 
wishing  to  sell,  asks  a  ridiculous  price.  In  Syria,  men  do  not 
refuse  to  part  with  an  article  to  a  superior,  but  demand  Bome- 
thing  unconscionable,  as  £100  for  a  dog. 

137.    Lie  ^jIj  J^  ^^  i_sS^ 

"  He  talks  a  stick  from  every  valley." — Said  of  one  who 
talks  much  nonsense,  A  favourite  proverb  with  the  pea- 
santry ;  not  used  in  the  city,  but  of  course  intelligible. 


138. 


^A--. 


U, 


.1^ 


"  Like  my  mistress,  like  my  mast€r." — Supposed  to  be  said 
in  the  language  of  a  black  slave  giri.  Applied  to  a  man 
who  cannot  get  satisfaction  from  or  content  any  one.  It 
would  also  mean,  "  There  is  no  good  {to  be  got)  from  my 
mistress  or  my  master."  Amongst  Syrian  Moslems  the 
grandchildren  address  their  grandparents  Sidi  and  SUli. 
The  Chrifltians  for  Sldi  would  say  Jaddi. 

139.    CXJ^V^C^M,  CJ<s^l* 

"  No  nail  can  scratch  (thy  body)  but  thine  own." — Advis- 
do  his  own  business,  and  not  to  ask  the  aid  of 


ing  a  n 
others. 


140.    \^}x^  31  j^  U.  i^\ 


"The  (live)  coal  burns  only  its  place." — Meaning  the  heart 
knoweth  its  own  bitterness,  etc.  Said  to  those  who  administer 
Qseless  pity. 
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141.      ijuj  AiJbJi  i^i^\j  ijJb  iUJiar  c^«x!f 

''Obey  the  man  thou  servesty  and  sell  the  thing  thou 
pledgest." — Because  it  is  useless  to  keqp  it.  The  picverb 
means,  finish  off  your  business— ^^^  quod  agis. 

142.    ^U-;  U  ^b^  ^jj\  v.:^ 

"The  house  which  brought  me  up  will  not  give  me  up 
(forget  me)/' — ^Although  you  will  not  assist  me,  others  wilL 

143.    cJUlJb  ^jT  ^^  «  CX«ii  fJy  ^^  J^ 

"  Every  thing  (which)  thou  plantest  will  profit  thee,  save 
the  son  of  man,  who  will  uproot  thee." — Ingratitude  is 
apparently  the  rule  in  Syria. 

144.     \:>sjy^^  wlJcjy  Ls-^ifcli^  LuJly  ^Ji\  \j  (jyU«>- 

"  We  brought  thee,  0  scald-head!  to  be  company  with  us; 
thou  didst  uncover  thy  scald-head  and  frighten  us." — Said  of 
a  friend  whom  you  summon  to  your  aid,  and  yet  he  goes 
against  you. 

145.     d:d^^  CL>^  ^^jt^  ^  ^V'  U^ 

"  Whoso  marries  out  of  his  faith,  he  dies  a  living  death 
{lit.  he  dies  of  a  disease  besides  his  own  disease)." — The  sig- 
nification is  evident.  The  proverb  is  also  said  to  one  who 
meddles  with  what  does  not  concern  him. 

146.     JiyS^  L=-.i^  ^^  ijy^  i  CJ^l  ^^ 

"One  who  trusts  thee,  deceive  not,  though  thou  be  a 
deceiver." 

147.    vi^  CSJj^  J4xl  ^U5»  c:^U  ^1 

"  If  trust  be  broken  make  thy  pocket  thy  store." — Spoken 
to  a  man  when  you  lose  confidence  in  him. 

148.     *;jU^  ^y  tik,  _,  J-:ii!\  J^; 

"  He  kills  the  killed  (man)  and  goes  to  his  funeral." — Ap- 
plied to  a  man  who  tricks  you  and  pretends  sympathy  or 
friendship. 
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149.     J.1  JyuU^aS^  Jjb 

"He  who  wanta  nak  (goodies),  saya  not  Ah." — Meaning, 
who  wants  to  be  a  ricli  or  great  man  rauet  not  ^ow  funk  or 
doubt. 

In  Syria,  and  especially  in  Damascus,  there  is  a  child's 
language,  which  may  perhaps  number  a  hundred  words,  and 
which  has  found  its  way  into  literature.  Witness  the  follow- 
ing rather  paUietic  "  Rubai "  of  the  Shaykh  Abd  el  Ghani  el 
I7ablasi : 


h 


^\  ^j  ~M«J  J  <;.!t  i^^i-^ 


"  I  fed  thee  with  the  nam  (goodies)  and  the  nam-nam  (goody- 
goodies)  ; 
And  I  gave  thee  drink  (utibn),  and  I  clothed  thoe  in  silk  the 

dah  (nice)  ; 
And  wboD  thou  aekeat  a  tip  (tiss)  I  could  not  say  thee  bah 

(there  is  none) ; 
But  to-day,  0  my  beloved  !  I  am  the  bugbear  (bu'lm'),  and 
another  man  is  the  nice  {dah)." 
In  th«  iH^verb  nah  is  a  child's  word  for  sweetmeate.  Ah 
is  the  exclamation  when  eating  something  too  hot,  or  when 
wanting  to  be  led  fo  the  closet ;  in  the  latter  sense  kikh  and 
kuhh  are  used  by  the  nurse.  DaadtJh  means  "  walking,"  i/u, 
"falling,"  'a-' (I  (Utj),  "going  near  something  dirty."  The 
camel,  the  horse,  the  ass,  all  have  their  nursery  namee,  and 
these  are  sometimes  by  no  means  easy  to  write. 

150.     »jUt.  ij  t^,™C.  S  tj\^\  ^U- 

"  The  specialty  of  trade  is  not  to  gain  and  not  to  lose." — 
Said  to  a  man  when  disappointed  of  a  great  profit. 
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151.     J^^^s^j  i:^  "j^  ^**^  j^\  CL>Uj  j^\  ^  4^3J1  Jl^ 

'*  As  one  who  Islamized  at  noon,  and  died  (before  prayers) 
in  the  afternoon ;  Jesus  got  rid  of  him,  and  Mohammed 
has  not  learned  him/' — Between  two  stools  you  fjodl  to  the 
ground. 

152.    (jiuJ  U  v.,..-3i  ^^ij^  ir^lLJI  j^ 

"  Everything  is  (to  be  found)  in  the  druggist's  shop,  but 
'love-me-by-force*  is  not  there."r— Applied  to  one  who  would 
force  his  friendship  upon  another. 


153.     ^^h^'i^^^\^'i 

"  (GKve  me)  not  thy  bee,  and  do  not  sting  me." — Said  to  a 
treacherous  man  who  pretends  to  be  friendly  or  who  talks 
"  honey-mouf." 

154.     }idi^^  cliK.>.r^  ^^rS  ^'^^ 

"He  who  dies  bequeaths  to  thee  his  children.** — Quoted 
of  a  person  who  has  not  done  the  good  you  expected  him  to 
do.  Some  end  the  proverb — yamutii  min  al  jua^  "  they  (the 
children)  die  of  hunger." 

155.       ,^JUJ   U    ^^1   (jyyJ 

"  The  borrowed  cloak  never  warms." — Spoken  by  a  man  to 
whom  a  favour  is  done  ungraciously. 

156.     \^^%^  &:J^  ^X&\  ^  ^^t\  ^  (-^"^^  J^ 

"  The  thing  which  comes  not  from  the  heart ;  its  assistance 
is  hard." — Almost  the  same  as  155. 

157.    *U  ^j  Ul  jj 

"  Beat  the  water,  and  (still)  it  is  water." — Meaning  a  pig- 
headed man  who  agrees  to  nothing. 

158.    ^^\  Ux  ^ys^^  U  ^M\  ^  c^^oeJ  U  c^jJl 

''What  the  hand  has  not  toiled  for,  the  heart  does  not  moil 
for." — We  say,  "Soon  won,  soon  lost." 
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159.    IjrfUliiUiijjJ-Jl^ 
"The  greatness  of  tLe  thrashing-floor,  and  not  the  exnlta- 
tion  of  thine  enenue§." — Meaning,  he  works  hard  in  order  to 
disappoint  those  who  would  revel  in  hia  misfortunes. 

160.  rtUiii ai u ^^^i 

"  The  madman  has  none  (to  care  for  him)  but  his  own 
(people)," — Said  to  a  man  who  is  friendly,  and  from  whom 
you  want  a  favour.  Also  meaning,  "No  one  will  have 
patience  with  yoiir  illhaps  but  a  relative."  A  similar  say- 
ing is,  Md  U  yahinn  al  'al  ud  ilia  kUhruh,  "  TSo  one  sym- 
pathizes with  the  lute  except  its  wood  "  (its  abell).  Applied 
to  the  wife  taking  the  part  of  her  husband,  etc. 

161.  V.-.i,-vj\  <uK  ji«l!  j^  |i«5 
"He  has  learned  from  love  (only)  the  word  Auhashtand," 
"  (Yon  have  made  me  sad  by  your  absence,"  "it  is  long  since 
I  saw  you)." — He  learns  only  that,  and  he  pretends  to  know 
much.  Applied  to  a  man  who  would  be  a  sage,  a  doctor,  a 
merchant,  etc. 

162.     ._^U  jj  U  Jj*ll 
"  The  departed  (from  this  world)  has  no  friend." — Spoken 
of  a  man  always  changing  his  friends  during  life. 

163.     iiH  ^^;-*.  aUI  ^ji 

"On  God's  day,  God  helps." — Said,  for  instance,  to  a 
person  who  predicts  your  failure. 

164.    \Aj^  t._j  U  U  L_j/J  *-isljH  ^j\ 

"The  lowland  drinks  its  own  water  and  the  water  of  the 
other  (upland)." — Meaning,  he  keeps  friendly  with  all. 

165.    ,j^jr^^  ^\  i^\j  ^jJl 

"He  who  marries  my  mother  becomes  my  (step-)  father."— 
W^e  must  be  resigned  to  those  who  govera  us.  Amm  is  the 
paternal  uncle,  the  step-father,  or  the  father*  in -law. 
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166.  ^^^:^^C^SLJ\JLI. 

^DMlk  »  not  enoa^  Cur  die  dad,  W  khIIk 
is  Ui  grmneu^— MffMi  iiigy  a  saa  not  obIj'  die%  Int  bmOj 
wntd  tpeoa,  wuufej  on  Ui  nnaaL  Said  ako^  wWn,  Cur  in- 
itenee,  a  man  has  too  mneh  to  do,  and  more  booneM  eomea. 
A  smOar  i^nig  is  Umrkak  (fijr  iicnUI)^;QMi  c/  UardUfcy  a 
wad  or  ng  upon  the  (cbarge  ^  flnaD)  ahot ;  and  Skmm^mlA 
fimk  el  himl^  a  package  xspcm,  tlie  load — die  kat  Aaw  tliat 
breaks  tke  eamd's  baek. 

167.    iij^\  d^  Ui  U  i{^  cK!  Ui 

«<  We  aaid  to  thee, « eook  it,'  not  bom  it."— Pat  ie  wik. 


168.    j\JLji\  s^^Jj  ^  Jli\  ,^^.i^\ 

^The  timbrel  bunt  and  the  loren  were  acattoed." — 
Qnoted  when  oflGsnoe  is  taken  in  compan j  and  all  part  dia- 
I^eased. 

169.  USJj  4l  j^  J^^  ^  4l  JJ^  JS 

**  Everjihing  new  brings  joy :  ererything  old  brings  re- 
pnlse." — The  new  broom  expels  the  old. 

170.  d^  ILmj  U  vI/jjJo-  C^g,-  ]kM^\ 

"  Preserve  thy  old ;  (for)  thy  new  will  not  last  thee." — 
Opposed  to  the  former.  In  Syria  also  these  sayings  are  in 
pairs. 

171.     ^Ji^\J\^iJ3 

"  His  stomach  from  (eating)  sour  things  is  crude." — Said 
when  trouble  (or  business)  comes  upon  trouble,  etc. 

172.   ^^\  v-^JaJl  Jl5  ^  ^\j  iJJi\j^ 

"Much  meddling  went  to  heU  (and)  said,  'The  fuel  is 
green'  (there)." — Of  course  it  is  useless  to  tell  those  there 
what  the  state  of  the  fuel  is.  Qhalabah  is  mostly  applied  to 
ezcessiye  talking,  e.g.^  La  takassar  el  ghaUbnh  !  in  Persian, 
FuMuli  ma^kun. 
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173.       #;^  &J>XS  IJl^  •UllAJ  ls'^'^  uT* 

"  He  wlio  remenibera  me  with  his  bone,  honours  me  with 
hia  bone." — Meaning,  he  shows  that  he  romembera  me.  The 
play  of  woi-da  is  upon  Axm  and  Azim ;  induh  kalh  asm  is 
said  by  the  baser  sort. 

174.    cSj\jj  x^  ^^^J j^\  <^\ 
"Seek  the  good  of  thy  neighbour,  and  thou  wilt  find  good 
at  homo." — Benefit  yourself  by  benefiting  others. 

175.    J^jl\  cul^jjoi!  ij  , ■  i.Ji  S,  .  i.Ai  ^,  3 
"He  is  no  good;  neither  to  the  guest,  nor  to  the  sword, 
nor  to  the  treachery  of  time." — Said  of  a  man  utterly  worth- 
lees. 

176.    (_5**?;  *jUtj  jj^  Lt  j-ij 
"There  is  no  profit  from  him,  and  his  smoke  blinds," — 
Spoken  of  one  utterly  worthless,  and  harmful  withal. 

177.     ^yi\  ^  JU  i  t,^:-«r  iKi-Ui)  J^  J 

"  If  Yais  be  thy  cook,  tako  no  thought  of  thy  squeamish- 
Dess." — Yais  was  a  notoriously  unclean  cook,  who  put  too 
much  water  in  his  marak  ("kitchen "-pound  on  rice,  etc.), 
The  saying  means  expect  no  good  from  a  bad  workman. 

178.     (.UUl  jy^^^LLlW/J 

"  The  number  of  cooks  bum  the  food." — "  They  spoil  the 
broth,"  as  we  say.  A  similar  proverb  ia,  Khrat  el  ruata 
bey  agharsik  el  mttrkah,  "  Too  many  captains  sink  the  ship." 

179.    AJiyull  ^UA^  J  *Ai!  Ja^\  _bi^ 

"  The  key  to  the  belly  is  a  bit  (to  eat,  a  mouthful),  and  the 
key  to  quarrel  ia  a  (hot)  word." — Used  when  people  are  to  be 
dissuaded  iix>m  quarrelling,  or  when  persuading  them  to  cat. 

180.    ^j^  s^  i,  c/.o 

"  Your  (hell)  fire,  and  not  another  man's  heaven." — Mean- 
ing, I  prefer  a  poor  gift  from  you  to  a  rich  one  from  another. 
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181  •   j^f^  cLkj^«M£t  J^ 

**  Hm  big  Ya«e  contains  tlie  small  one.'' — Tbat  is  io  .^^ 
'^)(a  \mSmiif  you  are  a  greater  (or  wealdiier)  man  than 

U  Is/' 

182.    ^y^^Li^^lc^^J 

"'Hill  Nnow  must  certainly  melt  and  show  tlie  filth"  (also 
1ii^)«  Hpokmi  of  a  man  who  makes  much  foss  about  biumeBS 
of  110  itti{M)rtanco. 

I  MM.    ^^\  J^L^  ks^\  vli>-j  b^b  ^b^J  Jl^ 

''  IJk<i  ili<i  lien  of  D&ray&  (village)  that  leaves  the  wheat 
Mini  isutN  tlid  dlth/'  which  explains  itself. 

184.     ^J>^f.  ii}tS\ 

'<  TitM  (MKunnbor  in  crooked." — ^Meaning,  you  can't  make  the 
ouoiiinlior  Mtniight,  or  the  liar  a  truthful  man.  So  they  say, 
KfOM^/i  ^^  kalli  amv({/  ica  lau  hattuh  alf  aanat  It  7  kdliby  "  The 
(log'M  lull  in  (tr(U)k(Hl  though  you  put  it  in  the  mould  for  a 
lliniiNiiiMl  )'out'M."    Applied  to  bod  government,  etc 

1H5.     cJ^  )!•  c:^jtuJ  Hi  c:^i^  U 

**  I  liiivii  iHit  HtHMi,  uiul  I  have  not  perceived,  and  I  don't 
know."  It  Ih  Huid  that  this  is  the  first  sentence  of  the 
imUtohiHiii  tuu^ht  to  tho  Jewish  child  at  Damascus. 

**  All  (thinpfn)  dono  art>  lawfid;  all  (things)  asked  for  are 
uhluwl\il/*— Umul  >vhou  oncouniging  a  man  to  act  upon  his 
(i\vu  iH^iumHibility. 

••  lako  tl\t>  pritvHt  of  Ayn  Tiuah.'*  They  relate  that  the 
|MU'i«lui»iun*H  liuvin^  iHunplttiutHl  of  their  t)Tannical  parson  to 
tho  Nbwiloui  u\it)u>ritit>(i,  ibuud  him  sitting  amongst  and  in 
high  t'uvmir  with  tlio  latter,  A  kind  of  Vicar  of  Bray.  Said 
i»t'  \»uo  rtxnu  whom  you  euunot  escape. 
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181.    jJtA\  ^Lj^\  J^j 

"  The  big  vase  contains  the  small  one." — ^That  is  to  say, 
''Be  patient,  you  are  a  greater  (or  wealthier)  man  than 
he  is." 

182.    ^^\  ^Li,  ^1  c^,ii  ^  J 

''The  snow  must  certainly  melt  and  show  the  filth"  (also 
\jt$^.  Spoken  of  a  man  who  makes  much  ftiss  about  business 
of  no  importance. 

183.    ijjh\  J^b^  i^\  C/^  bjb  ^UrJ  Ji^ 

"  Like  the  hen  of  Ddray&  (village)  that  leaves  the  wheat 
and  eats  the  filth,"  which  explains  itself. 

184.     i^^  ^liSll 

"  The  cucumber  is  crooked." — Meaning,  you  can't  make  the 
cucumber  straight,  or  the  liar  a  truthful  man.  So  they  say, 
Zanab  el  kalb  aawaj  wa  lau  hattuh  alf  sanat  li  7  kdliby  "  The 
dog's  tail  is  crooked  though  you  put  it  in  the  mould  for  a 
thousand  years."    Applied  to  bad  government,  etc. 

185.    (— ^  Sj  e^^ituJ  Hj  K^^iJit  U 

"  I  have  not  seen,  and  I  have  not  perceived,  and  I  don't 
know." — It  is  said  that  this  is  the  first  sentence  of  the 
catechism  taught  to  the  Jewish  child  at  Damascus. 

186.     ^1^  L^^  ^^J^W  J*^  ^ 

"  All  (things)  done  are  lawful ;  all  (things)  asked  for  are 
unlawful." — Used  when  encouraging  a  man  to  act  upon  his 
own  responsibility. 

187.    ^^^^j^^ 

"  Like  the  priest  of  Ayn  Tinah."  They  relate  that  the 
parishioners  having  complained  of  their  tyrannical  parson  to 
the  Moslem  authorities,  found  him  sitting  amongst  and  in 
high  favour  with  the  latter.  A  kind  of  Vicar  of  Bray.  Said 
of  one  from  whom  you  cannot  escape. 
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Art.  XVlI. — ^otes  on  an  Ancient  Indian  Vase,  icilh  an 
Account  of  the  Engraving  thereupon.  By  Charles  Hornb, 
F.R.A.S.,  late  of  the  Bengal  Oivil  Service. 

Thia  curious  and,  I  believe,  unique  relic  of  antiquity  is  in 
the  form  of  an  ordinary  Indian  lotah,  and  meaBures  as  follows: 
Total  height,  G^  in. ;  diameter,  5^  in. ;  ditto  at  neck,  2  in. ; 
with  ft  projecting  circular  lip  of  \  ia.  It  is  apparently  wrought 
in  some  fino  alloy  of  brass,  copper,  and  spelter  (P),  the  brass 
prevailing,  and  has  resisted  corrosion  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner ;  for  tbe  date  which  I  would,  from  external  evidence, 
assign  it  is  between  200  and  300  a.d.  It  has  evidently  been 
treated  with  the  greatest  care ;  for  we  do  not  find  upon  it 
any  signs  of  the  constant  polishing  with  sand  and  ashes  which 
the  lotaJts  of  the  natives  undergo  wlieu  in  constant  use,  and 
which  in  a  few  years  wears  them  quite  thin. 

Before  I  enter  upon  any  description  of  the  engraving  upon 
it,  I  may  as  well  mention  how  and  where  it  was  found.  In 
1857  Major  Hay,  then  in  Political  employ  in  the  KUlft 
country,  which  comprises  the  districts  of  Lahoul  and  t^piti, 
in  the  Himfdeh,  happening  to  be  near  Goondlah,  heard  that 
some  curious  ancient  vessels  had  been  found  near  the  junction 
of  the  Chandra  and  BhagQr  rivers  not  far  distant.  It  would 
appear  that  upon  the  spot  had  formerly  stood  a  Buddhist 
monastery,  and  that  owing  to  a  great  landslip  a  vaulted 
chamber  or  hollow  had  been  laid  bare,  in  which  were  found 
this  brass  vaae,  and  some  dishes  of  kassa,  or  mixed  metal. 
There  wore  some,  doubtless,  of  the  more  precious  metals,  but 
these  had  disappeared  before  Major  Huy  could  reach  the 
spot.  He  was,  however,  fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure 
the  object  now  under  notice,  which  he  has  kindly  placed  in 
my  bauds  for  description,  and  that,  if  possible,  it  might  find 
a  resting-place  in  some  museum. 

The  whole  of  the  exterior,  with  the  exception  of  a  part  of 
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the  necky  is  covered  with  engraving,  effected  with  a  graving 
tool  or  fine  chisel.  The  upper  part  is  occupied  with  six 
spaces  of  geometrical  ornament  running  around  it,  consisting 
of  crossings,  lines>  circles,  and  the  like.  This  may  take  one- 
third  of  the  space,  whilst  the  lower  two-thirds  are  filled  with 
a  spirited  representation  of  a  royal  progress. 

We  have  first  a  young  prince  in  a  chariot  or  car  drawn  by 
four  horses  abreast,  attended  by  his  chotprie-hearer  (a  female) 
and  his  charioteer.  The  style  of  the  chariot  and  the  drawing 
of  the  steeds,  perspectively,  is  most  decidedly  Greek ;  whilst 
the  harness  of  the  latter  is  very  peculiar,  and  I  have  not  been 
able  in  any  work  to  meet  with  similar  headstalls  or  bridles. 
In  the  sculptures  from  Amravati  there  are  many  harnessed 
horses,  but  all  their  headstalls  are  square  in  character;  as 
are  those  frt>m  the  Nineveh  sculptures.  The  passing  of  the 
reins  through  a  **  terref  or  ring  on  the  withers  of  the  horse 
exactly  resembles  the  manner  of  the  Romans,  as  well  shown 
in  a  plate  in  Hope^s  ^'  Costumes  of  the  Ancients,"  as  does  the 
breastband  before  alluded  to*  In  the  Nimroud  sculptures  the 
horses'  heads  when  abreast  only  just  project  before  one  another ; 
but  here  we  have  nearly  half  the  shoulder  visible.  There  is 
no  slavish  conventualism,  and  the  horses  of  the  mounted  men 
are  each  in  a  separate  attitude — the  one  prancing  with  arched 
neck,  whilst  the  other  is  trotting  very  high.  In  no  case  have 
they  any  martingale,  although  almost  every  horse  at  Sanchi 
is  shown  as  having  one.  The  breastbands  are  set  with  large 
studs,  probably  bosses  of  metal ;  whilst  the  crupper  strap  is 
also  shown  to  be  ornamented.  A  large  tassel  hangs  from  the 
shoulder  at  the  junction  of  the  ornamented  girth  and  the 
breastband.  The  manes  appear  to  be  plaited,  and  the  tails 
of  the  chariot  horses  tied  up ;  whilst  those  of  the  steeds  of 
the  horsemen  are  flowing  free,  being  combed  out. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  the  horses,  I  would  draw  attention 
to  the  representation  of  colour,  both  of  the  riders'  horses 
being  fleabitten  or  grey,  whilst  those  in  the  chariot  appear 
to  be  pure  white.  On  the  head  of  one  is  manifestly  a  grand 
plume  of  feathers,  and  on  the  other  a  strange  kind  of  orna- 
ment, with  backward  flowing   streamers,  surmounted  by. 
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perhaps,  the  tied-up  top-knot.  The  horses  all  appear  to  be 
Btallious.  But  the  most  curious  point  is  the  introduction  of 
stirrups.  Those  are  either  of  rope  or  of  bamhoo,  but  most 
probably  of  the  latter,  from  the  atiifnasa  with  which  they 
stand  out. 

Even  in  bo  small  a  matter  as  this  ia  the  skill  of  the  artist 
shown;  for  in  the  pruncing  borse  the  foot  pressing  heavily 
bends  the  stirrup  to  its  shape,  whilst  in  the  case  of  the 
trotting  one  the  foot  lightly  placed  does  not  spoil  the  carve 
of  the  bamboo  or  rope. 

The  saddle-cloths  do  not  cover  any  saddle,  and  are,  doubt- 
leas,  ornamented  pads,  which  are  even  now  much  used  in  the 
lEaat.  No  girths  are  shown  in  the  drawing.  In  the  Sunchi 
representation,  all  the  horses  are  saddled,  although  nowhere 
we  stirrups  to  be  found.  The  Greeks  and  Roniiins,  as  far  as 
my  knowledge  extends,  did  not  use  them,  for  1  have  never 
oeen  th^m  figured ;  although,  perhaps,  on  the  same  principle 
that  the  nude  was  preferred  to  the  highly-clad  figure  for 
representations,  the  horses  were  drawn  as  far  as  possible 
without  tiappings,  as  in  the  Elgin  marbles. 

The  action  of  the  animals  is  well  represented  when  we 
consider  the  rough  tool  with  which  the  incising  has  been 
effected.  They  have  a  large  tassel  hanging  at  the  car,  and  a 
species  of  horned  erection  of,  perhaps,  plumes  on  the  fore- 
head or  top-knot,  as  has  been  used  for  Slate  by  all  nations 
in  all  ages.  Each  is  driven  with  two  reins,  four  being  held 
in  one  hand  by  the  driver,  and  four  in  the  other.  The 
chariot  is  of  a  rather  uncommon  form,  very  large,  and  has 
none  of  the  angularity  so  general  in  those  of  Gi-eece  and 
Bome.  From  the  marking  it  almost  looks  as  though  the 
upper  portion  was  made  of  basket-work.  The  front  is  orna- 
mented by  perpendicular  lines  of  work,  probably  of  wood ; 
and  there  is  a  hand-rail  upon  which  the  young  prince  is 
leaning.  Il,  however,  much  resembles  in  its  general  form 
one  reprosontod  ia  Plate  xxxiv.  of  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship, 
£rom  the  bas-reliefs  at  Sanchi ;  and  still  more  so  one  spoken 
of  as  the  only  one  at  Amravat!,  and  figured  in  Phile  Ixxvi.  of 
the  same  work.     This,  however,  has  oidy  two  horses. 
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There  is  no  connexion  between  tlie  reins  and  the  mouths 
of  the  horses,  but  the  arrangement  represented  would  seem  to 
imply  some  species  of  bit.  These  were,  doubtless,  in  use  at 
the  time  to  which  I  would  assign  the  work,  long  after  the 
time  of  Arrian,  whose  remarks  are  quoted  by  Mr.  Fergusson. 

Over  the  prince,  held  in  the  left  hand  by  his  chowrie^ 
bearer,  is  a  very  large  mnbreUa  of  bamboo,  neatly  made,  pre- 
senting no  peculiarity,  but  very  much  resembling  those  now 
in  use  in  most  parts  of  the  East.  He  wears  no  clothing 
above  the  waist,  except  a  light  scarf  thrown  over  the  shoulders, 
whilst  the  lower  part  of  his  body  is  covered  with  a  dhoti,  or 
waistcloth,  as  far  as  can  be  seen ;  neither  has  he  any  orna- 
ments on  his  arms  or  wrists.  Around  his  neck  is  a  mala,  or 
necklace,  made  of  gems,  probably  of  amber  or  turquoise,  of 
the  shape  of  truncated  cones  strung  transversely  through 
the  thick  end,  and  he  would  appear  to  have  had  his  ears 
lengthened  and  split,  as  in  the  order  of  his  kamphati,  or, 
perhaps,  caused  to  present  that  appearance,  in  consequence 
of  the  former  wearing  of  heavy  earrings,  now  abandoned,  as 
we  so  often  see  in  figures  of  Sakya  Muni.  Some  may,  how- 
ever, hold  that  the  elongation  represents  rings  worn  in  the 
ear.  I,  however,  think  that  they  do  not.  He  appears  to  have 
no  head-dress,  but  merely  his  long  locks  twisted  up  into 
masses  around  his  head  in  a  neat  manner. 

At  his  left  hand  stands  his  charioteer,  a  character  often 
alluded  to  in  the  four  predictive  signs  shown  to  Sakya  before 
he  finally  left  the  Palace  at  Kapila.  This  person,  whether 
male  or  female,  for  there  is  little  to  distinguish  the  sex,  and 
the  dress  and  ornament  rather  seem  to  indicate  a  woman,  may 
possibly  be  his  wife  Yasodava.  He  (or  she)  appears  to  be 
speaking  to  the  Prince,  who  looks  sad  and  thoughtful.  He 
wears  heavy  bangles,  a  necklace  much  resembling  that  of 
the  master,  and  immense  lobes  or  earrings  almost  reaching 
to  the  shoulder.  Besides  this,  he  has  a  fine  gold  chain,  similar 
in  character  to  that  worn  by  the  musicians,  which  rather 
favours  the  presumption  of  the  charioteer  being  a  female. 
A  grand  Turkish  turban  crowns  his  head,  such  as  Bishop 
Bigandet  speaks  of  as  being  worn  by  men  at  the  time  of 
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are  held  in  each  hand,  and  the  right  also  carries  a  long  stiff 
whip  without  any  lash. 

Behind  the  Pnnco  stands  a  female  attendant,  with  .the 
large  umbrella  support^  with  her  left  hand,  whilst  the  right 
grasps  a  chowrie,  or  fly  whisk  of  hair.  She  wears  tho  same 
prodigious  lobe  or  ear  ornaments  as  the  charioteer,  with 
similar  bangles  on  her  wrists.  Her  hair  is  most  elaborately 
done  up  in  two  horns,  with  a  streamer  coming  through 
the  midst  of  each  erection,  and  hanging  down  far  below  the 
waist,  whilst  many  (five  are  shown)  others  float  on  the  breeze 
from  the  back  of  the  head.  Her  body  is  bare  to  the  waist, 
as  was  commoD  at  the  date  to  which  I  would  attribute  this 
Tose;  whilst  below,  a  sart,  or  petticoat,  tightly  girt  round 
the  hips,  flows  freely  by  reason  of  the  rapid  motion  of  the 
vehicle. 

Tho  whole  forms  a  very  complete  and  carefully  drawn 
group,  and  tells  ila  story  quite  graphically. 

It  might  well  represent  Phralong  when  ho  saw  the  first  of 
the  four  "signs"  as  ho  drove  to  his  gardens  in  state,  with  his 
four  beautiful  white  horses,  accompanied  by  guards  and 
musicians. 

Immediately  behind  the  car  rides  a  horseman  wearing  no 
ornament  whatever.  IIo  has  long  slit  ears,  with  his  hair 
curiously  twisted  up  about  his  head,  and  a  light  scarf  over 
his  shoulders,  the  ends  of  which  stream  behind  him.  Below 
this  is  a  tihofi,  or  waistcloth,  which  completes  his  clothing. 

In  his  right  hand  he  carries  a  very  curious  highly- finished 
weapon,  somewhat  resembling  a  halberd,  consisting  of  a  long 
staff  tipped  with  a  spear-head.  A  little  below  the  head  on 
one  side  is  a  sharp  projecting  recurved  instrument  like  a  rein- 
cutter  ;  and  on  the  opposite  side,  still  lower  down,  is  an  axe- 
head.  I  have  in  my  researches  found  one  or  two  repre- 
sentations of  a  Bpear  with  an  axe  on  one  side  of  the  staff,  but 
never  one  with  this  strange  hook,  which  cannot  possibly  bo 
used  as  an  ankus,  or  elephant  goad,  the  staff  being  too  long. 
There  are  some  celebrated  tridents,  one  in  Gurwhal,  21  feet 
high,  which  has  the  uxe-head  on  one  aide ;  and  another  at 
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Qopeswartl,  16  feet  high,  with  a  similar  appendage,^  which 
slightly  reminds  one  of  the  Boman  fasces  carried  by  the 
Lictors;  and  upon  a  Bactrian(P)  coin,  shown  me  by  Mr. 
E.  Thomas,  we  found  a  weapon  possibly  similar,  but  very 
indistinct.  The  handle  is  neatly  finished  off  at  the  bottom^ 
and  the  weapon  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  State  insignia. 

The  second  horseman  has  rings  in  his  ears  of  a  moderate 
size,  and  a  scarf  of  another  pattern,  wearing  only  a  dhoti  in 
addition  by  way  of  clothing.  His  head  is,  however,  covered 
by  a  handsome  turban,  unless,  indeed,  his  hair  is  so  neatly  done 
up  as  exactly  to  resemble  one,  which  I  much  doubt.  He  is 
closely  followed  by  another  Prince,  or  noble  person,  mounted 
on  an  elephant,  which  steps  nimbly  along.  A  male  attendant 
sits  behind  him  on  the  pad  or  guddt,  for  there  is  no  howdah, 
the  elephant  being  very  small,  holding  an  umbrella  over  him 
of  exactly  the  same  character  as  that  used  by  the  principal 
person,  with  his  left  hand,  whilst  in  his  right  hand  he  grasps 
a  chotvrie,  or  fly  whisk,  with  which  he  fans  his  master.  As 
it  is,  he  sits  in  a  most  uncomfortable  position,  and  it  is  not 
clear  how  he  balances  himself. 

The  driver  of  the  elephant,  evidently  some  great  man,  has 
elongated  slit  ears,  without  earrings,  like  the  Prince,  one  of  the 
horsemen,  and  another  attendant  not  yet  described ;  and  the 
same  wild  arrangement  of  hair  as  the  second  horseman  and 
the  chief  Prince.  The  scarf,  necklace,  and  dhoti  are  all  the 
same.  In  his  hand  he  carries  a  very  long  ankus,  or  goad,  and 
he  wears  no  bracelets.  The  elephant  he  bestrides,  which  is 
evidently  reduced  in  size  for  the  sake  of  the  picture,  has  short 
ears  with  a  prodigious  trunk,  which  is  adorned  with  lines  of 
paint,  and  a  frontlet  carrying  bells,  which  comes  over  the  ears 
at  the  side  of  the  head.  His  tail  is  tied  up  very  curiously  by 
a  rope  under  the  belly  to  the  head.  This  is  often  done  to 
prevent  its  being  moved  when  one  is  getting  on  to  the  beast's 
back  thereby,  at  the  present  day  ;  and  it  would  almost  seem 
to  indicate  that  this  was  a  portrait  of  an  elephant  which 
needed  to  be  so  treated.  The  arrangement  of  the  hair  of  the 
attendant  is  different  from  that  of  any  other  person  in  the 

1   Vide  J.A.S.  vol.  v.  p.  482. 
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picture,  and  two  short  streamerB  hang  down  from  it  behind. 
These  streamers  deserve  a  word,  for  they  are  probably  the 
eatno  oa  the  orniLiQeut  carried  in  the  hand  of  the  priest,  the 
utpulii  piulma,  or  *'  water-lily  jewel  and  tree  leaf  put  together 
in  the  form  of  a  nosegay,"  mentioned  by  Alexander  Csoma 
Kflrilse,  in  J.A.S.  vol.  vii.  p.  I4'i,  marking  the  subdivision  of 
Buddhism,  to  which  the  people  belonged,  viz.,  the  Kahula 
{tgra-gc/uiH-htlsin),  the  eon  of  Sakya,  and  helping  to  fix  the 
date  as  very  early.  This  man  also  probably  wears  earringa 
of  no  great  size,  and  hence  not  very  distinctly  portrayed. 

Fiiihjwing  the  elephant  is  a  priest  or  Sramdnd  of  some 
rank,  holding  in  his  left  hand  the  ornament  above  described. 
The  right  side  certJiinly,  and  probably  the  whole  front  of  the 
head,  is  shaven,  as  showri  by  the  little  bristles;  whilst  the 
hair  from  the  bauk  is  made  up  into  two  great  rolls,  and 
brought  forward  on  the  left  side.  The  slit -elongated  ear  also 
marks  this  man,  who  has  not  an  article  of  ornament  upon 
him.  He  wears  the  scarf  and  the  long  flowing  i/hoH,  and, 
like  all  the  others,  goes  barefooted. 

Behind  him  come  the  two  female  musicians.  Their  dress 
IB  rather  difficiilt  to  describe.  Around  their  heads  are  tine 
turbans  with  flowing  scarfs  and  pendent  ornaments,  above 
described  aa  the  iiljmla  pmliiia.  They  wear  prodigious  ear- 
rings or  lobes,  almost  resembling  dice-boxes,  and  reaching  to 
their  shoulders.  (Kow  these  were  suspended  is  not  verj'  clear, 
although  the  elongation  of  the  ears  may  account  for  this  iu 
port.}  Thoy  also  have  necklaces  of  amber  or  turquoise  strung 
transversely  like  those  of  the  men,  heavy  bracelets  or  bangles, 
and  anklets.  These  Itist-named  lie  loosely  on  the  ankles. 
They  each  have  in  addition  a  fine  gold  chain  round  tho  neck, 
which  falls  naturally  between  the  fully -developed  breasts,  as 
in  the  daacing  girl  of  the  Bhilsa  Topes,  so  ably  figured  in 
Qen.  Cunningham's  work ;  and  they  are  nude  to  the  waist, 
below  which,  and  reaching  to  the  ankle,  is  worn  a  very  thin 
and  transparent  striped  mrt,  or  petticoat:,  fastened  at  the  hips 
with  a  baud  and  buckle,  and  scolloped  in  its  lower  edge. 

The  former  of  these  women  plays  upon  a  vina,  or  lute,  of 
a  very  curious  shape,  held  horizontally,  but  somewhat  re- 
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sembling  one  in  the  plates  of  carvings  at  Amrayatt  (Plate 
Ixxii.  fig.  1,  Fergosson's  Tree  and  Serpent  Worsliip).  It  also 
slightly  resembles  the  Egyptian  form.  I  have,  however,  not 
been  able  to  meet  with  its  exact  counterpart. 

The  second  is  well  represented  as  performing  on  a  very 
long  and  peculiar  flute,  projecting  at  either  end.  Her  atti- 
tude and  fingering  of  the  instrument  are  very  good ;  and  I 
have  not  been  able  anywhere  to  find  a  similar  flute.  Its 
length  is  from  four  to  five  feet ! 

All  the  space  not  occupied  by  the  drawing  is  filled  in  with 
Buddhist  emblems,  such  as  small  circles,  chakras  or  wheels, 
vessels,  flowers,  the  sim,  firuits  and  boughs,  giving  it  a  par- 
ticularly rich  effect.  Amongst  these,  the  vessels  are  curious, 
as  being  of  exactly  the  same  shape  as  those  at  present  in  use 
amongst  the  natives  of  India ;  thus  showing  how  little  the 
modem  Hindus  have  changed  their  forms  and  patterns  from 
of  old. 

The  lips  of  the  vessel  are  engraved  all  round  with  geo- 
metrical patterns  formed  of  Unes,  and  are  much  broken.  The 
vase  is  also  cracked.  It  was,  I  am  told,  in  this  condition 
when  found;  but  I  also  h^ard  that  Gen.  Cunningham  had 
broken  off  portions  for  analysis,  the  reports  of  the  result  of 
which  I  have  not  able  to  obtain. 

The  metal  must,  however,  have  been  very  pure,  or  it  had 
never  resisted  corrosion  as  it  has  done. 

It  is  well  known  that,  from  very  early  times,  and  probably 
during  the  Gdpta  period,  Buddhist  erections  stood  on  the 
spot  where  the  vase  was  found,  which  buildings  have  long 
since  gone  to  ruin,  the  spot  itself  being  now  held  sacred  to 
Tril6knath ;  whilst  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  relic,  of  its  being  of  very  great  antiquity. 

The  absence  of  Jana68  or  Brahmanical  threads,  as  well  as 
of  all  tcekaSf  or  caste  marks ;  the  costumes  of  the  parties,  both 
men  and  women,  nude  to  the  waist ;  the  arms  and  musical 
instruments — all  point  to  a  very  early  date. 

Greek  art  had  by  this  time  permeated  that  part  of  the 
country,  having  had  its  head-quarters  at  or  about  Peshawur ; 
and  I  see  nothing  in  the  subject  to  lead  me  to  fix  a  later  date 
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than  about  200 — 300  a.d.,  or  during  the  Gflpta  dynasty. 
The  drawing  appears  to  me  to  indicate  a  period  somewhat 
earlier  than  that  of  the  carvings  on  the  Sanchi  Topes ;  and 
although  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  scene  represents  Sakya 
himself,  I  am  bound  Utr  admit,  there  is  nothing  in  the  group 
which  might  not  be  held  to  apply  to  any  other  prince  of  the 
period  referred  to.  Many  of  the  details  distinctly  point  to 
that  time,  such  as  the  flower  ornament  held  by  the  Sram&n&y 
and  before  described,  the  emblems,  etc. 

The  drawing  is  fine,  bold,  free,  and  spirited;  and  it  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  this  very  interesting  specimen  of 
ancient  work  should  be  deposited  at  the  India-house  Museum, 
where  all  might  see  and  study  ft.  There  is  no  inscription  of 
any  kind  upon  it  to  fix  the  di&te,  so  that  my  approximation 
refers  rather  to  the  date  of  the  scene  represented  than  to 
the  manufacture  of  the  vase  itself.  They  may  have  been 
later,  and  the  subject  a  reproduction  of  some  well-known 
picture. 

The  photographs  which  accompany,  and  which  need  no 
special  explanation,  are  executed  by  Mr.  Griggs,  of  Peckham, 
the  one  from  the  vase  itself,  and  the  other  from  a  larger 
drawing,  by  an  artist,  of  the  royal  procession. 
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Art.  XVlll.— The  Bhar  Tribe.  By  tlie  Rev.  M.  A.  Shbrrtkg, 
LL.D.,  Benares.  Communicated  by  C.  Hornb,  M.B.A.S.y 
late  B.C.S. 

{Read  Becember  4tk,  1871.) 

This  race,  yariously  known  by  the  terms  B4jbhar,  Bharat, 
Bharpatwa,  and  Bhar,  once  inhabited  a  wide  tract  of  country 
extending  from  Gorakhpur  in  Northern  India  to  Saugor  in 
Central  India.  Other  tribes,  such  as  the  Cher&s,  the  Majh- 
w&rs,  and  the  Edls,  were,  in  placed,  associated  with  them,  or 
contiguous  to  them ;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Bhars  greatly  outnumbered  them  all.  They  were  very 
powerful  in  Oudh ;  and  the  country  lying  between  Benares 
and  AUah&blld,  on  either  side  of  the  Ganges,  a  tract  of  about 
seventy  miles  in  length,  was  almost  exclusively  in  their  pos- 
session. The  entire  district  of  Allah&b&d  also  was  originally 
in  their  hands,  and  traces  of  them  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
every  pargannah,  more  especially  in  those  situated  across  the 
Ganges  and  Jamna.  Their  forts  there,  called  Bhar-dih, 
some  of  which  are  of  vast  size,  are  very  numerous ;  and  they 
have  the  credit  of  having  excavated  all  the  deep  tanks  which 
now  exist.  The  pargannah  of  Khairogarh  bears  very  abun- 
dant traces  of  their  toil  and  enterprise.  The  stone  fort  of 
that  name,  of  immense  proportions,  is  said  to  have  been 
their  work.^ 

In  the  district  of  Bandah,  on  its  eastern  side,  are  extensive 
hill  forts,  which  Dr.  Wilton  Oldham,  formerly  Assistant 
Magistrate  of  that  district,  informs  me  are  of  Cyclopaean 
dimensions,  and  are  attributed  to  the  Bhars.  In  particular, 
he  mentions  Lukwa,  situated  in  the  Chibd  pargammh. 

Vestiges  of  this  race  are  found  in  many  places  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Mirz£tpur,  Jaunpur,  Aziragarh,  Ghftzipur,  Gorakhpur, 
and  in  the  province  of  Oudh,  where  numerous  embankments, 
tanks,  subterraneous  caverns,  and  stone  forts,  still  exist,  and 

^  Report  of  Reyenue  Settlement,  Allahabad,  vol.  ii.,  part  i. 
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testify  to  their  en9rgy  and  skill.  The  present  inhnbitanls  of 
Azimgarh  have  &  tradition  that  their  country,  in  the  tiiue  of 
R4m,  with  whose  kingdom,  Ayodhya,  it  was  formerly  con- 
nected, was  occupied  by  KfijbhurB  and  Asilrs.  The  Bhars 
have  left  behind  them  large  mud  forts,  of  which  specimens 
may  be  seen  at  Harbanspur  and  TJnchg^n,  near  the  town  of 
Azimgarh,  and  also  at  Ghori.  The  Kunwir  and  Manghai 
rivers  of  the  district  seem  to  have  hoen  connected  by  a 
trench,  called  Asuriin,  the  work,  it  is  said,  of  its  primitive 
inhabitants.  The  Hari  Bandh,  or  dam,  at  Amin-nagtir,  in 
the  Niz^m&btld  pargnrmah,  is  an  embankment  generally 
ascribed  to  them.'  The  Bhars  once  poaseased  the  northern 
portion  of  the  present  district  of  Ghfizipur,  now  divided  into 
the  jMir/janiia/is  of  ShSdlSbAd,  Pachotar,  ZuhiiHtbad,  while 
another  occupied  the  fort  of  Laknesar-dih,  the  desert-ed 
village  of  Lnknesar." 

Yet  the  race,  in  association  with  other  aboriginal  tribes, 
was  not  confined  to  this  miiled  tract,  but  was  once  spread 
abroad  in  various  directions  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
"The  Hindu  land-owning  tribes,"  aays  Br.  Oldham,  "all 
agree  in  stating  that  at  the  time  of  the  first  immigration  of 
their  forefathers,  the  entire  country — except  a  few  tracts 
held  by  Brahmans  so  far  as  the  forests  had  been  cleared — 
was  occupied  by  aborigines,  not  of  the  Aryan  race,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  eating  the  flesh  of  swine,  and  using 
intoxicating  drinks,  and  were  caJled  Seorees,  Bhars,  and 
Cherfla."*  This  tradition  is  current,  says  the  same  writer, 
throughout  the  Benares  Province,  Oudh,  and  Behar. 

How  far  the  extensive  District  of  Oorakhpur  was  occupied 
by  the  Bhars  is  uncertain.  Wo  know  that  the  Kansik  tribe 
of  Rajpoots  ousted  thera  from  a  portion  of  their  territory, 
and  retain  possession  of  it  to  the  present  day. 

Respecting  the  Bhars  of  Oudh,  Mr.  W.  P.  Comegy, 
Deputy- Commissioner  of  Fyz4b&d,  remarks  that  the  ruins 
of  theit  former  masonry  forte  are  to  be  traced  by  scores  in 

<  SrttlcnMTit  depart  of  the  Azimgnrh  Diatrict,  Tol.  i.,  Mc.  S3,  It. 
■  Dr.  Oldham's  Mumoir  of  the  Cibiziiifii  District,  pain  u,  p.  16. 
*  Dr.  Oldliom's  MBmoir  of  lh«  Ghizipiii  District,  part  i.,  p.  10, 
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our  districts^  and  the  name  of  their  former  capital,  where 
they  were  finally  overthrown  by  the  Mahomedans,  after 
being,  according  to  popular  tradition,  artfully  plied  with 
spirits,  was  Kasbhawanpur,  the  modem  town  of  Sult&npur, 
destroyed  by  us  after  the  re-occupation  of  the  province."  ^ 

The  Bhar  r4;,  or  dominion,  included  the  whole  of  Eastern 
Oudh.  Every  great  natural  work  or  ancient  relic  there  is 
attributed,  says  Mr.  C  A.  Elliott,  in  his  Ghroniclee  of  Oonao, 
either  to  the  Devil  or  the  Bhars.  He  states,  moreover,  that 
''almost  every  town  whose  name  does  not  end  in.  pur,  or  dbdd, 
or  mowy  or  is  not  distinctly  derivable  from  a  proper  name,  is 
claimed  by  tradition,  in  the  east  of  Oudh,  as  a  Bhar  town. 
The  district  of  Bharaich  is  (if  we  may  trust  its  traditions) 
their  oldest  abode,  and  the  name  of  the  town  of  Bharaich  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  them«  From  thence  they  spread 
southwards  through  the  districts  of  Fyz&b&id  and  JSult&npur, 
and  it  is  in  the  latter  district  that  they  maintained  them- 
selves latest,  being  only  finally  extirpated  in  the  reign 
of  Alamgir.  It  is  said  that  some  of  their  number  may  be 
found  there  even  now,  living  a  wild  gipsy  life  in  the 
jungles."  * 

The  district  of  Mirz&pur  exhibits  traces  and  remains  of  this 
people  to  a  greater  extent  than  of  any  other  tribe.  The  par- 
gannah  of  Bhadohee,  or  more  properly  Bhardohi,  is  called 
after  them.  Mr.  Duthoit,  late  deputy-superintendent  of  the 
family  domains  of  the  Maharaja  of  Benares,  in  his  recent 
elaborate  report  on  this  pargannah,  says  that  traces  of  the 
Bhars  abound  on  all  sides,  in  the  form  of  old  tanks  and 
village  forts.  "  One  cannot  go  for  three  miles  in  any  direc- 
tion without  coming  upon  some  of  the  latter."  Their  tanks 
are  Suraj-bedi,  that  is,  longer  from  east  to  west  than  from 
north  to  south;  and  thereby  distinguishable  from  modem 
tanks,  which  are  Chandr-bedi,  and  lie  north  and  south.  The 
bricks  found  in  the  Bhar-dihs,  or  forts,  are  of  enormous 
dimensions,  and  frequently  measure  nineteen  inches  in  length, 
eleven  in  breadth,  and  two  and  a  quarter  in  thickness.     In 


1  Mr.  P.  Carnegy's  Eaces  of  Oudh,  p.  22. 
*  Chronicltit  of  Oonao,  p.  26. 
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quality  and  size  they  are  similar  to  bricks  often  seeu  in 
ancient  Buddhist  buildings.^ 

This  pargannnh  stretches  along  the  north  bank  of  the 
Ganges;  yet  on  the  south  aide  of  that  river,  likewise,  Bhor 
forts  and  towns  are  met  with.  One  of  their  principal  cities 
was  situated  about  five  miles  to  the  west  of  the  modern  city 
of  Slirzapur,  and  was  evidently  of  great  extent.  Its  brick 
and  stone  debrU  is  scattered  over  the  fields  for  several  miles. 
Thio  old  city  is  called  PampApilrft  by  the  people  now  living 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  probable  that  the  original  name 
has  been  lost,  and  that  this  name  was  given  to  it  by  the 
R&jpoots  who  took  the  country  from  the  Bbars.  From  its 
size,  and  the  substantial  nature  of  the  buildings  which,  judg- 
ing from  the  relics,  it  contained,  the  city  must  have  been 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  the  capital  of  the  country.  It 
included  within  its  cu-cuit  the  ancient  town  of  Vindhyachal, 
&mous  in  the  Puranas,  and  still  celebrated  throughout  a 
great  part  of  India  for  its  shrine  of  the  goddess  Vindhyes- 
wari,  which  many  thousands  of  pilgrims  from  every  quarter 
visit  yearly.  To  the  east  of  the  town  are  the  remains  of  the 
fort,  from  which  spot,  in  a  westerly  direction,  debris  is  found 
in  great  abundance. 

Tradition  says  that  the  city  once  possessed  one  hundred 
and  fifty  temples,  all  of  which  were  destroyed  by  that  in- 
domitable enemy  of  idolatry,  the  Emperor  Aurungzebe. 
This  is  perhaps  an  exaggeration  ;  yet  that  there  were 
formerly  magnilicent  temples  on  this  spot  is  indisputable. 
Below  the  Ashtbhfiji  bungalow,  a  sanatorium  erected  on  a 
spur  of  the  ridge  immediately  above  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city,  by  a  public-spirited  native  gentleman  of  Mirz4pur,  for 
the  especial  benefit  of  its  European  residents,  is  a  massive 
square  building,  having  the  appearance  of  a  fort.  It  is, 
however,  a  Hindu  monastery,  with  a  temple  on  its  summit, 
reputed  to  be  of  some  sanctity.  This  edifice  has  in  ita 
walls,  breastworks,  and  foundations,  a  multitude  of  carved 
stones  and  figures,  while  many  more  cover  the  ground  in  its 
vicinity.  The  sculptures  found  here,  and  elsewhere  in  many 
<  Eeport  no.  the  Bhodohee  Pargruiiuli,  p.  2. 
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places  among  the  outlying  fields  for  a  great  distance,  are  not 
of  modem  Hindu  style ;  indeed,  in  point  of  design  and 
skilfulness  of  execution,  are  far  superior  to  the  productions 
of  Hindus  of  later  times.  Some  of  the  figures  are  of  that 
curious  tjrpe  described,  hesitatingly,  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  in 
his  '^  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship  in  India,"  as  Dasyas,  or 
aborigines,  in  contradistinction  to  the  immigrant  tribes  of 
Hindus.  They  are  readily  distinguishable  by  their  peculiar 
head-dress  and  long  pointed  beards.  They  constitute,  how- 
eyer,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  figures,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  representations  of  Hindu  men  and  women,  with 
most  elaborate  turbans  and  head-dresses,  while  exceedingly 
few  apparently  are  of  a  sacred  character.  It  is  probable 
that  nearly  all  these  relics  point  to  a  later  period  of  Bhar 
history,  when  Hindus  had  come  and  settled  among  them. 
The  contrast  between  the  long-bearded  figures  and  the 
Hindu  figures  is  very  striking.  It  is  questionable  whether 
at  the  date  of  most  of  these  sculptures  the  Bhars  were  still 
in  possession  of  the  country ;  indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  the 
supposition  that  it  had  in  part,  or  in  whole,  already  passed 
from  them  into  the  hands  of  the  EAjpoots,  who  are  known 
to  have  been  the  rulers  over  this  tract  for  a  period  of  five 
hundred  years.  At  the  same  time,  the  position  and  attitude 
of  the  Bhar  figures  on  these  sculptures  indicate  that  at  the 
time  of  their  execution  the  Bhars  were  still  a  people  of  im- 
portance. It  is  right  to  add,  however,  that  a  few  of  the 
sculptures,  yet  only  a  few,  represent  the  Bhars  as  the  superior 
race,  and  attached  to  the  Buddhist  or  Jain  religion. 

My  friend  C.  J.  Sibold,  Esq.,  of  Mirz&pur,  has  made  an 
excellent  collection  of  sculptures  from  the  numerous  remains 
at  PampdpftrS,,  from  which  a  few  admirable  drawings  by  a 
native  artist  have  been  selected  for  description.  I  have 
chiefly  chosen  those  which  exhibit  the  bearded  figures.  Some 
of  these  are  evidently  of  a  sacred  character.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  cast  of  countenance  of  all  the  bearded 
figures  is  of  a  peculiar  type,  difiering  considerably  from  the 
Hindu  countenances,  with  which,  in  some  instances,  they  are 
associated,  and  also  from  Hindu  faces  of  the  present  day. 
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Tigures  Nos.  1  nnd  2  are  probably  Btar  RAjas ;  the  same 
may  be  eaid  of  the  bearded  figure  No,  3 :  the  other  figure  in 
which  are  of  a  Hindu  cast.  Moreover,  while  the  Bbar  ia 
soaled,  anil  occupitJB  an  honourable  position,  the  nindu  to  the 
left  ia  standing,  and  is  probably  an  attendant.  The  sharply- 
pointed  beards  of  the  Bhars  in  most  of  thene  sketches  are 
very  curious,  being  altogether  unlike  anything  seen  among 
the  natives  of  India  of  modem  times;  their  head-dressea, 
too,  ore  singular — the  lower  part  of  that  of  No.  1  looks  like 
a  crown. 

The  bearded  figure  in  No.  4 — judging  from  hia  elaborate 
turban  and  long  earrings — is  a  person  of  some  distinction. 
His  short  beard  has  the  appearance  of  a  neckerchief.  The 
artist  has,  I  suspect,  hardly  caught  its  true  expression ;  the 
Hindu  attendant  is  presenting  somolhing  kneeling.  In  the 
compartment  to  the  left,  the  figure  with  a  Hindu  countenance 
is  seated  cross-legged  ;  it  ia  four-armod,  and  therefore  a  deity, 
perhaps  the  household  god  of  the  Bhar  chief.  If  this  be  so, 
itshows  that  the  sketch  represents  a  period  when  the  Bhars 
worshipped  Hindu  idols. 

Figures  Nos.  5  and  6  seem  to  be  at  their  devotions :  on» 
has  his  hands  united  together  open,  according  to  the  fashion 
adopted  by  Hindus  now-a-days,  as  expressive  of  adoration  or 
obeisance ;  the  other  has  one  elbow  resting  on  hand.  But 
we  are  not  left  in  the  dark  eitlier  as  to  the  act  of  worship 
or  as  to  (he  object  reverenced.  No.  5  occupies  a  lower  niche 
of  a  series  of  sculptures,  the  most-  prominent  of  which  is  a 
large  and  well-defined  figure  of  Buddha  seated.  The  head  of 
this  figure,  which  has  not  been  figured,  is  manifestly  of  a 
genuine  Buddhist  tj-pe,  with  curly  hair  and  nimbus.  More- 
over, it  has  the  conventional  elephant  depicted  to  the  right 
above,  so  frequently  found  in  ancient  Buddhist  sculptures. 
An  interesting  question  is  thus  incidentally  started,  namely, 
what  was  the  primitive  religion  of  the  Bhars?  In  the 
instance  before  ua,  Buddha  is  the  object  being  worshipped. 
If  such  ia  the  case,  we  are  carried  bock  to  a  period  before 
the  B&jpootB  had  arrived  with  their  Hindu  deities,  and 
had  induced  the  Bhars,  whether  by  fair  means  or  foul,  to 
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embrace  Hinduism,  as,  from  information  derived  from  some 
of  the  sculptures,  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  they 
subsequently  did. 

Figure  No.  6  is  in  contemplation.  He  is  not  a  devotee,  as 
some  might  perhaps  be  inclined  to  imagine;  for  he  has  several 
bracelets  and  armlets  on  his  wrist  and  arm ;  nevertheless,  it 
is  probable  that  he  is  religiously  employed.  Figures  Nos.  7 
and  8,  display  a  considerable  difference  of  head-dress.  Their 
physiognomies  are  not  of  a  Hindu  tjrpe ;  the  second  has  his 
beard  closely  cut,  though  still  well  defined.  The  head. 
No.  7,  is  remarkable  for  the  size  of  its  earrings.  The 
small  figure.  No.  8f  ,*  has  a  head-dress,  and  what  seem  to  be 
side-ornaments,  different  from  all  the  rest.  In  appearance 
he  is  worshipping  a  round  object  before  him  on  a  low  altar. 
Is  it  a  relic  casket  ? 

The  central  figure  in  No.  9,  compared  with  the  remaining 
figures,  is  of  colossal  proportions.  Being  headless,  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  about  it  with  precision.  The  stumps  of  its 
four  arms  indicate  that  it  was  a  divinity,  but  of  what 
religion  P  The  elephant  and  deer  were  sacred  animals  with  the 
Buddhists,  and  are  very  frequently  found  on  their  sculptures. 
The  four  arms,  however,  seem  to  point  to  a  Hindu  deity. 
Of  the  thirteen  subordinate  human  figures,  the  three  upper 
ones  are  beardless,  and  most  likely  represent  Hindus.  Two 
of  these  are  worshipping  the  central  figure ;  the  ten  lower 
figures  have  all  pointed  beards,  and  present  a  great  similarity 
of  physiognomy.  Those  in  an  erect  posture  are  perhaps 
intended  to  represent  priests,  or,  it  may  be,  men  of  rank  in 
attendance  on  the  god ;  one  of  them  holds  in  his  hand  a  flag, 
and  another  grasps  a  kind  of  club.  All  have  on  their  heads 
a  high  conical  cap  or  turban.  The  four-headed  personages 
seated  below  display  a  very  different  style  of  head-dress,  and 
seem  to  be  of  a  humbler  position  in  life.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  erect  figures  and  the  divinity  also  are  adorned  with 
what  has  the  appearance  of  the  sacred  thread,  while  the 
sitting  figures  above  and  below  are  destitute  of  it.  The  Bhar 
figures,  Nos.  1  and  4,  have  the  thread  also ;  but  Nos.  2  and  3 

•  Not  figured. 
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are  without  it.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain  tMfi  very  Bingular 
circumBtaace.  My  own  impresaion  ie,  that  the  Bhors  learnt 
the  custom  of  weariiig  the  thread  from  the  Eajpoota  who 
came  amongst  them.  But  this  must  have  been  done  before 
the  Bhars  were  eubduod,  and  while  the  EAjpoots  were  mere 
seirants  to  them ;  for  it  is  hnrdly  likely  that  the  K&jpoots, 
after  they  had  aul^ugatcd  the  Bhars,  would  have  suifered 
them  to  wear  a  sacred  badge  which  only  Hindus  of  good 
casts  WE<re  permitted  to  assume. 

Figures  Nos,  10  and  lOJ*  are  four-armed  divinities,  yet 
they  exhibit  the  Bhar  type  of  countenance,  aeen  in  Noa.  8 
and  0;  their  conical  caps  and  pointed  beards  are  much  like 
those  observed  in  the  erect  figure  of  No.  12.  Both  are 
decorated  with  the  sacred  eoi-d.  The  figure  to  the  left  is 
four  feet  four  inches  in  height.  The  other  has  a  massive 
jewelled  ornament  on  the  upper  part  of  one  of  his  left  arms. 

The  sitting  figure,  No.  10|,*  with  four  hands,  is,  I  suppose, 
either  intended  for  Buddha,  or  for  one  of  the  twenty-four 
subordinate  divinities  of  the  Jain  religion.  The  hair  is 
gathered  up  into  a  knot  and  tied  by  a  fold.  The  double- 
headed  garland  over  the  chest,  passing  round  the  waist, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  sacred  thread. 

No.  lOf  •  presents  the  head  of  Buddha,  already  referred  to. 
The  entire  figure  seated,  together  with  various  emblematical 
figures  on  the  aides  and  base,  ia  a  beautiful  specimen  of  an- 
cient sculpture.  From  the  circumstance  that  one  of  the 
Bhar  bearded  figures  of  this  scries  occupies  a  niche  at  the 
base  of  this  sculpture,  there  is  good  ground  for  supposition, 
as  already  remarked,  that  the  ancient  Bhars  were,  to  some 
extent,  Buddhists. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  the  beautiful  figure  No.  11 
displays  a  very  different  countenance  from  any  of  the  Bhar 
figures  described  above.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  likeness  of  a 
Oaharw&r  Riijpoot,  probably  of  a  chief  of  the  family  that 
took  possession  of  the  Bhar  territory  of  Kantit.  The  conical 
head-dress  is  of  the  same  description  as  that  worn  by  Bhar 
chiefs  in  the  sketches  already  noticed,  but  is  more  ornamented 
•  2fot  llgnted. 
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and  magnificent.  The  figure  is  a  divinity,  as  is  manifest 
from  the  third  eye  set  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  and 
represents,  very  probably,  Sheva  as  Triloehau,  or  the  Three- 
eyed.  As  a  specimen  of  art  the  relic  is  worthy  of  study. 
It  is  of  colossal  size^  and  originally  belonged  to  a  statue 
some  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height. 

Mr.  Woodbum,  Settlement  Officer  in  Oudh,  in  his  Report 
on  the  Mangalsi  pargannah  of  the  Fyzftb&d  District,  has 
some  interesting,  though  somewhat  fanciM,  observations  on 
the  nature  and  use  of  the  Bhar  forts  in  that  part  of  Oudh. 
"Bhar  forts^as  they  are  called,  are  common  in  ihQ  pargannah. 
They  are  in  general  simple  rounded  mounds,  more  or  less 
lofty,  strewn  with  broken  brick.  The  mounds  appear  to  be 
in  the  main  artificial,  and  their  area  is  never  large.  If  the 
dwellings  of  the  Bhars  were  confined  to  the  mound,  the 
population  of  that  day  must  have  been  very  scanty.  This  is 
hardly  consistent  with  the  revenue  returns  of  Akbar's  reign 
for  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  yet,  according  to  the  corrobora- 
tive accounts  of  the  B&jpoot  tribes,  the  Bhars  were  dominant 
tiU  Akbar's  time.  Impressed,  however,  with  that  idea,  and 
feeling  it  hard  to  believe  that  a  small  population,  living  on 
an  exuberant  soil,  could  have  lived  in  a  state  of  constant 
strife,  I  conceived  that  the  mounds  were  possibly  constructed 
as  a  sanitary  precaution  against  the  malaria  of  a  region 
of  marshes  and  forests.  The  theory  is  scarcely  justified  by 
the  position  of  some  of  the  mounds  with  which  I  became 
acquainted.  But,  however  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  habits  of  the 
people  since  the  days  of  the  mound-toakers.  Brick  strong- 
holds have  been  succeeded  by  clay  huts ;  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  Kal&parpur  (where  there  is  a  Bhar  fort),  the  people  have 
formed  the  notion  that  evil  and  misfortune  haunt  the  dwelling- 
places  of  their  forerunners.  It  is  strange  how  the  name  of 
the  Bhars  should  have  adhered  to  places  that  now  know  them 
no  more." 

That  the  Bhars  were  not  a  barbarous  race,  but  were  par- 
tially civilized,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  numerous  works 
of  skill  which  they  have  left.     Their  massive  forts,  found 
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throughout  the  country  which  they  once  inhabited,  testify  to 
their  warlike  propensitiea ;  yet  they  were  probably  erected 
chiefly  aa  means  of  defence  and  as  phices  of  refuge :  for  ia 
their  later  history  it  is  certiiia  they  were  exposed  to  fierce 
attacks  from  their  Rajpoot  neighbours.  The  same  energy 
and  talent  which  tliey  exhibited  in  defending  themsclveB 
against  their  enemies  they  also  displayed  in  more  peaceful 
pursuits.  Whence  this  people  obtained  their  civilization, 
which  placed  them  much  above  the  condition  of  many  other 
aboriginal  tribes,  it  is  hard  to  say,  unless  we  suppose  that  it 
had  its  origin  in  themselves.  1  know  not  why  we  should  be 
80  ready  always  to  ascribe  all  the  ancient  civilization  of  India 
to  successive  troops  of  Hindu  immigrants.  The  more  I  in- 
vestigate the  matter,  the  stronger  du  ray  convictions  become, 
that  the  Hindu  tribes  have  learnt  much  from  the  aboriginal 
races :  but  that,  in  the  course  of  agea,  theae  races  have  been 
BO  completely  subdued,  and  have  been  so  ground  down  by 
oppression,  and  treated  with  such  extreme  rigour  and  scorn, 
that,  in  the  present  condition  of  abject  debasement  in  which 
wo  find  them,  wo  have  no  adequate  means  for  judging 
of  their  original  genius  and  powci-.  Mr.  Thomason,  late 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North- Western  Provinces,  in  his 
Report  on  the  Ceded  Portion  of  the  District  of  Aeimgarh, 
Bays  of  the  Bhars  and  the  tribes  associated  with  them,  "  The 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  hy  whatever  namo  thoy  are  dis- 
tinguisliMl,  were  a  powerful  and  industrious  people,  as  is 
evident  by  the  large  works  they  have  left  behind  them." ' 

How  long  prior  to  the  Rjijpoot  invasions  the  Bhara  had 
occupied  this  tract  of  country  cannot  be  ascertained ;  yet  the 
prosperity  to  which  they  had  attained  and  the  civilization 
they  had  acquired  are  sound  reasons  for  thinking  that  they 
hod  held  possession  of  it  for  a  protracted  period.  Six,  or  at 
the  must  seven,  hundred  years  ago,  the  whole  of  the  Benares 
Provinces,  a  large  portion  of  the  Province  of  Oudh,  and 
perhaps  a  confiiderable  portion  of  outlying  territories,  were 
beyond  all  dispute  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Bhurs  and 
other  aboriginal  non-Aryan  tribes.  The  MI  of  Eanouj  and 
'HT.ThooiuoTi'i  Report  UD  tht  Ceded  PettioD  oTlhe  DUtrieloCAtungmb,  f.  13. 
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Delhi  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  set  free  the  great 
K&jpoot  families,  and  sent  them  wandering  all  over  the 
country  in  quest  of  new  homes.  These  came  in  contact 
with  the  aboriginal  tribes,  and  either  subdued  them  at  once, 
or,  as  was  probably  more  frequently  the  case,  obtained  em- 
ployment and  lands  from  them  in  the  first  instance,  and 
afterwards,  as  opportunity  served,  by  degrees  seized  their 
possessions,  overthrew  their  owners,  and  expelled  them. 
This  process  was  a  long  or  short  one,  according  to  circum- 
stances. In  some  instances,  several  hundred  years  elapsed 
before  the  end  was  gained.  Yet  finally  the  same  conclusion 
was  attained  everywhere. 

The  traditions  of  all  the  land-owning  tribes  of  the  tracts 
referred  to  accord  with  these  statements,  bearing  united 
testimony  to  the  fact,  that  a  few  hundred  years  ago  the 
middle  Ganges  valley  was  occupied  by  non- Aryan  aboriginal 
races.  The  history  of  the  period  preceding  the  Bi&jpoot 
immigrations  is  partly  historical  and  partly  conjectural. 
During  the  prevalence  of  Buddhism  in  Northern  India,  the 
Aryan  races  appear  to  have  been  everywhere  dominant. 
Some  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  blended  with  them,  though  to 
what  extent  is  uncertain.  As  Hinduism  began  to  re-assert 
its  authority  and  claims,  on  the  decay  of  Buddhism,  a  fierce 
struggle  seems  to  have  arisen  between  the  two  religious 
factions.  Yet  how  far  the  Aryans  had  cultivated  the  soil  and 
spread  themselves  out  into  villages  and  towns  is,  strictly 
speaking,  unknown.  Whether,  indeed,  the  coimtry  was  well 
or  only  scantily  populated  is  equally  uncertain ;  most  pro- 
bably the  latter  supposition  is  the  correct  one.  This,  how- 
ever, is  tolerably  clear,  that  the  aboriginal  tribes  were  in  a 
subject  condition.  We  have  trustworthy  information  re- 
specting the  kingdom  of  Benares  and  a  portion  of  that  country 
of  which  Ayodhya  was  the  capital.  They  were  governed  by 
Hindus.  Both  were  originally  chief  seats  of  Hinduism  ; 
afterwards,  in  both  places,  Buddhism  was  very  powerful ; 
and,  lastly,  in  both  kingdoms  Hinduism  became  once  more 
in  the  ascendant.  Nevertheless,  the  Aryan  race,  in  its 
tremendous  efforts  to  shake  off  the  Buddhist  creed,  greatly 


enfeebled  itself,  and  was  consequently  unable  to  cope  with 
the  aboriginal  tribes,  which,  taking  advantage  of  the  religious 
and  political  strife  whicli  was  destroying  the  life  of  the 
Hindu  nation,  endeavoured  to  regain  their  ancient  lands, 
from  which,  ages  before,  they  had  been  driven  away  into  the 
forests  and  mountains. 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  Oldham  respecting  the  district  known 
by  the  modem  name  of  GbSzipur  are  equally  applicable  to 
the  whole  of  the  Benares  Provinces.  "  On  the  downfall 
of  Buddhism  in  this  part  of  India,  the  distinction  between 
the  Aryans  and  the  aborigines  became  as  marked  as  ever. 
The  foi-mer.  weakened  by  their  internecine  war,  were  unable 
to  hold  the  country ;  the  latter,  removed  from  the  civilizing 
influences  to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  relapsed 
wholly  or  partially  into  barbarism  ;  and  hence  it  wos  that 
this  district,  which  thirteen  hundred  years  ago  formed  an 
important  part  of  a  civilized  Aryan  monarchy,  eight  hundred 
years  ago  was  imdcr  the  sway  of  a  number  of  petty  eenii- 
barbarous  aboriginal  chiefe,  and  had  a  very  small  Aryan 
population ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Ganges  was  filled  with  a  teeming  popidation  of  Ilindus, 
who  were  in  a  position  to  send  out  colonies  even  before  the 
coming  of  the  Mussulmans,  but  who  on  their  coming  were 
compelled  to  do  so."  ^  In  thJa  passage  Dr.  Oldham,  I  think, 
somewhat  under-rates  the  civilijiation  of  the  aboriginal  tribes, 
vrhich,  as  before  remarked,  judging  from  existing  remains, 
was  considerable. 

To  the  same  purport  are  the  observations  of  Mr.  C.  A. 
Elliott  respecting  the  changes  in  the  distribution  of  the 
races  of  Oudh.  The  two  periods  in  tho  history  of  that 
country,  namely,  Aryan  and  post-Aryan,  he  describes  aa 
follows :  "  When  the  Aryan  race,"  he  says,  "  invaded  the 
G^gutic  valley  and  the  Surajbansis  settled  in  Ayodhya,  the 
natural  resource  for  the  aborigines  would  be  to  fly  to  the 
hills,  and  find  refuge  in  their  impenetrable  fastnesses,  girded 
about  with  the  deathly  Terai,  When  the  curtain  rises  again, 
wo  find  Ayodhya  destroyed,  the  Surajbonsia  utterly  vanished, 

■  Dr.  OUltam'i  Btatiiticd  Uonoir  ot  the  Qliiiip^  Diattiet,  p.  19. 
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and  a  great  extent  of  country  ruled  over  by  aborigines, 
called  Ghertis  in  the  far  east,  Bhars  in  the  centre,  and 
Bajpusis  in  the  west.  This  great  revolution  seems  to  be 
satisfactorily  explained  by  the  conjecture,  that  the  Bhars, 
Cher&s,  etc.,  were  the  aborigines  whom  the  Aryans  had 
driven  to  the  hills,  and  who,  swarming  down  from  thence 
not  long  after  the  beginning  of  our  era,  overwhelmed  the 
Aryan  civilization,  not  only  in  Sahetan  and  the  other 
northern  towns,  but  in  Ayodhya  itself,  drove  the  Surajbansis 
under  Xanak  Sen  to  emigrate  into  distant  Gujerat,  and 
spread  over  all  the  plain  between  the  Himalayas  and  that 
spur  of  the  Yindhya  Range  which  passes  through  the  south  of 
Mirz&pun"! 

These  aboriginal  races,  having  once  re-entered  the  tracts  of 
country  which  they  had  wrested  from  the  Aryan  tribes,  settled 
upon  them,  and  remained  comparatively  unmolested  for  a 
long  period  extending  over  hundreds  of  years.  All  this  is 
plain  when  it  is  considered  how  firm  was  the  hold  which  they 
had  on  the  country  when  the  wave  of  R&jpoot  immigration 
began  to  flow  in  upon  them.  Their  cities  and  towns,  their 
industrial  arts,  their  huge  earthworks,  their  canals  and 
trenches,  connecting  rivers,  and  so  forth,  are  irrefragable 
proofs  of  their  permanence  and  prosperity. 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  land  was  cleared  and 
cultivated  to  the  extent  in  which  we  now  see  it.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  likely  that  not  only  during  this  period  of  non- 
Aryan  occupation  of  this  portion  of  India,  but  also  during 
the  preceding  period  of  Aryan  occupation,  the  country  had 
not  been  largely  brought  under  cultivation,  and  that  immense 
forests  abounded,  extending  over  many  miles.  My  own  con- 
viction is,  that  only  in  comparatively  recent  times,  especially 
since  the  reign  of  Akbar,  have  the  vast  plains  of  Northern 
India  been  subjected  to  the  plough  and  the  harrow.  The 
Emperor  Baber,  the  grandfather  of  Akbar,  in  his  Memoirs, 
says  that  while  at  Chunar,  a  lion,  a  rhinoceros,  and  a  wild 
buffalo  were  seen  close  on  the  edge  of  his  camp,  and  that 
xnany  elephants  roamed  in  the  jungle  around  Chunar,  and 
'  Mr.  0.  A.  Elliott's  Chronicles  of  Oonao,  p.  27. 
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apparently  even  as  far  as  and  beyond  Benaroa,  Elephants 
are  known  to  have  frequented  the  jungle  between  Chunar 
and  Allah&bfid  in  the  Histeonth  century  ;  and  the  hills  to  the 
Bouth  of  the  Qaoges  must  at  that  time  have  been  almost 
UDapproech  able. 

It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  at  the  time  when  the  Bhara 
and  other  induatrioue  aboriginal  races  planted  their  villages 
and  cultivated  the  lands  around  tbem,  vast  tracts  infested  by 
wild  beasts  remained  uncleared.  They  inhabited,  in  short, 
an  illimitable  forest,  which  they  cleared  in  places  and 
cultivated,  subduing  the  untamed  laud,  providing  against 
dearth  by  digging  splendid  tanks,  hanking  up  morasses, 
utilizing  water- courses,  and  thus  layiug  the  foundations  of 
social  happiness  and  comfort.  "  All  inquirj',"  says  Mr.  G-. 
Rickctts,  "shows  that  the  civilization  of  this  district,  namely, 
Allalidb&d,  and  its  reclamation  from  the  primitive  jungle, 
was  of  comparatively  recent  date,  that  is,  within  four  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  Verj'  few  of  the  Mahomedans  claim  descent 
from  the  followers  of  Shaliab-ud-din ;  but  few  Hindus  date 
back  beyond  the  reign  of  Jai-Chand,  of  Kanouj,  whose 
followers,  when  defeated  by  Shahab-ud-diu,  populated  a 
portion  of  this  district;  but  almost  .all  state  that  their 
ancestors  took  possession  of  those  jungle  tracts  which  form 
their  present  estates  within  this  period."'  If  our  own 
remarks  respecting  the  social  condition  of  the  Bhars  be 
correct,  the  estimate  Mr.  Ricketta  forms  of  the  cultivation  of 
this  tribe,  and  of  others  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  altogether 
nn  satisfactory. 

Sir  Henry  Elliot  considers  it  strange  that  so  little  notice  is 
taken  of  the  Bhars  in  the  Purauas.  The  fact  may  be  ac- 
counted for  in  two  ways:  in  the  first  place,  Brahraanical  writers 
generally  speak  of  the  Daayas  and  Asurj-aa.  and  all  other 
non-Hindu  races,  with  superciliousness  and  contempt,  and 
consequently  rarely  exhibit  a  particle  of  interest  in  their 
welfare ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  abandonment  of  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  country  on  the  part  of  the  Aryans,  who 

'  Cnk«a»ReportotthBNortt-Wi«ternProvin«C9for  1865,  toI.  i.,  Appendix  B,, 
p-  137. 
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occupied  them,  or  their  expulsion  therefrom  by  aboriginal 
races,  was  an  act  of  such  little  honour  that  it  was  natural 
not  only  that  the  circumstance  should  not  be  referred  to  in 
records  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  Hindu  tribes,  but 
also  that  the  aborigines  themselves  who  had  profited  by  it 
should  be  unnoticed.  Sir  H.  Elliot  conjectures,  however,  that 
an  obscure  reference  to  the  Bhars  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Brahma  Purftna,  where  it  is  said,  among  *'  the  descendants 
of  Jayadhwaja  are  the  Bharats,  who,  it  is  added,  are  not 
commonly  specified  from  their  great  number.  So  also  the 
Harivansa  says  of  the  Bharats,  i.  p.  157,  'They  form  an 
immense  family,  whose  numbers  it  is  impossible  to  mention.' 
Or  they  may,  perhaps,  be  the  Bhargas  of  the  Mahd.bhftrata, 
subdued  by  Bhim  Sen,  on  his  eastern  expedition."^ 

With  all  this  industry  and  capacity,  the  Bhars  were  destined 
to  perish.  The  chief  cause  of  their  destruction  wag 
doubtless,  as  already  stated,  the  success  of  the  Mahomedan 
invasions  of  India,  whereby  the  great  Bljpoot  rulers  of 
Kanouj  and  Delhi  were  overthrown,  and  the  R&jpoot  tribes 
generally  of  Upper  India  coming  into  collision  with  a  foe 
stronger  than  themselves,  were  compelled  to  surrender  their 
old  possessions  and  to  seek  out  new  homes.  Being  driven 
from  their  own  countries,  they  fled  into  the  more  secure 
regions  of  the  east,  where,  coming  in  contact  with  aboriginal 
tribes,  they  gradually  subdued  them. 

In  the  Ghazipur  and  Azimgarh  districts  a  fierce  and  pro- 
longed contest  was  carried  on  between  the  Bhars  and  the 
Sengarh  Rajpoots,  from  Phaphund  in  the  District  of  Etawah. 
These  latter  first  entered  the  northern  part  of  Gh&zipur,  in 
the  employment  of  the  Bhar  Raja  who  resided  there.  After 
a  time,  receiving  some  provocation  from  the  Raja,  they  lulled 
hira,  and  endeavoured  to  seize  his  territory.  The  Bhars, 
however,  bravely  defended  their  lands;  but  the  superior 
military  skill  of  their  enemies  was  more  than  a  match  for 
their  courage  and  numbers,  and  they  were  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  yoke  of  the  conqueror.  The  Seugarhs  had  two  chiefs, 
Hari  Thakur  and  Bir  Thakur.     The  descendants  of  the  former 

^  Elliot's  Supplemental  Glossary,  p.  83. 
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occupy  the  Lakneear  pargannnh,  while  those  of  the  latter 
are  fouiid  partly  in  the  ZuhQr&b^  pargannnh  of  the 
GhAidpar  District,  and  partly  in  a  portion  of  Sikandarpur,  in 
the  Azimgarh  District.  They  reckon  fifteen  generations 
since  their  arrival  in  these  parta,  which  shows  that  the  Bhar 
rale  lasted  until  a  comparatively  recent  period.^ 

TheeKtensive/jniv/snfiaA  of  Kantit,  in  the  Miraapur  District, 
derives  its  name,  according  to  tradition,  from  the  famous 
K&ja  Kara,  who,  it  is  said,  came  on  a  tir(/i,  or  pilgrimage,  to 
the  island  of  Ram  Gyah,  in  the  Ganges,  near  Vindhyachai. 
Kam-tirth  has  been  contracted  into  Kantit.  Formerly  this 
tract  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Bhars,  but  was  wrested 
from  them  by  the  Gaharw&r  R4jpoots,  under  their  chief, 
OCldhan  Deo,  of  the  family  of  Eaja  Jai-Chand,  of  Kanouj, 
who  massacred  the  Bhar  ruler,  together  with  his  relations 
and  attendants.  The  capital  of  the  Bhar  kingdom  in  these 
partawas,  I  conjecture,  the  extensive  city  of  PampAptlri,  from 
which  the  sculptures  were  brought  which  have  already  been 
described.  G&dhaa  Deo  built  forts  on  his  douiains,  portions 
of  which  are  still  standing.  This  chief  also  took  from  the 
Bhars  the  lands  of  Khairigarh — now  a  pargaiiiiah  in  the 
Allah&b&d  District — which  afterwards  fell  to  one  of  his  eona. 
The  number  chuiir&ai,  or  eighty-four,  was  applied  to  so  many 
villages.  Hence  there  is  a  Tuppeh  Cbaurfci,  or  sub-division, 
consisting  of  eighty-fonr  villages,  both  in  the  i>arganiiah  of 
Kantit  and  KhuirSgarli,  This  family  became  very  powerful, 
and  spread  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  occupying  large 
tracts  in  the  districts  of  Allahabad,  MirztLpur,  Jiiunpur,  and 
£enares.  The  present  RiLja  of  Manda,  one  of  Gfidhan  Deo's 
deaceiidants,  possesses  a  small  portion  only  of  this  territory ; 
yet  it  consists  of  six  hundred  iind  seventy-five  square  miles.^ 
It  has  been  said  that  the  Gaharwar  RAjpoots  once  ruled  from 
old  Eiinouj  to  Allab&b&d  and  Mirz&pur ;  but  this,  perhaps, 
is  only  conjecture. 

To  the  nurth  of  the  Ganges,  in  what  is  now  the  Bodohi 
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pargannahy  the  Bfaar  principality  was  deatroyed  by  the  Menus 
BAjpoots,  who  came  from  Amber,  or  old  Jaipur,  where  the 
elder  branch  of  the  elan  still  exists.  The  tradition  of  the 
circumstance — ^uniyersaUy  believed  in  the  neighbourhood — ^is 
as  follows : — ^Fiye  persons  of  the  Mon  race  undertook  to 
perform  a  pilgrimage  from  their  own  country  to  Benares. 
Passing  through  the  Bhar  territory,  they  were  attracted  by 
its  advantages,  and  determined  to  remain  there,  and  to  settle 
among  its  inhabitants.  They  were  joined  by  other  members 
of  their  tribe,  whom  they  invited  over.  As  they  increased 
in  numbers  and  importance,  the  Bhars  sought  to  make 
alliances  with  them ;  but  their  overtures  being  discounten- 
anced, disputes  at  length  arose  oh  the  subject  of  intermarriage 
which  increased  to  blows.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
signal  for  a  general  attack  upon  the  Bhars,  and  in  the  struggle 
which  ensued  the  Menus  people  were  so  successful  that  they 
not  only  completely  subjugated  the  aborigines,  but  utterly 
destroyed  them.  At  the  present  day  scarcely  a  Bhar  is  to  be 
found  from  one  extremity  of  the  pargannah  to  the  other,  so 
absolute  and  entire  has  been  their  extermination. 

Fortune,  however,  is  a  fickle  goddess,  and  the  fate  of  the 
Monus  Rdjpoots  of  Bhadohi,  and  also  of  the  Gaharw&r 
B^jpoots  of  Kantit,  affords  a  notable  instance  of  her  incon- 
stancy. The  former,  calling  in  the  aid  of  Pirthipat  Singh, 
Raja  of  Part&bgarh,  to  settle  their  family  disputes,  fell  into 
his  power;  and,  in  the  year  1751,  the  pargannah  passed  from 
his  hands  into  those  of  Balwant  Singh,  R&ja  of  Benares, 
with  whose  descendants  it  still  remains.  This  powerful  and 
ambitious  chieftain  also  obtained  possession  of  the  Kantit 
lands,  driving  out  the  Gaharwar  Raja,  Vikramajit,  who,  with 
his  attendants,  sought  safety  in  flight.  For  nearly  five 
hundred  years  the  Raja  and  his  predecessors  had  occupied 
the  country.  On  the  rebellion  of  RSja  Cheit  Singh,  of 
Benares,  Warren  Hastings  sent  for  R4ja  Gobindjit,  son  of 
Vikramajit,  from  his  hiding-place,  for  the  purpose  of  restor- 
ing to  him  his  patrimonial  estate  of  Kantit.  The  new  R&ja 
of  Benares,  however,  had  sufficient  influence  with  the  British 
Government  to  hinder  its  restoration ;  and  he  only  received 
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a  tentli  part  of  its  original  receipts.  His  successors  now 
reside  in  the  old  Qaharwdr  Fort  of  Bijaipur,  the  domains  of 
which  were  afterwards  given  as  a  commutation  of  tho  tenth. 
The  prestige  of  tho  ancient  Gaharwar  family  in  the 
flourishiDg  commercial  city  of  Mirzapur  is  very  great ;  and 
when  the  Mutiny  was  »t  its  height,  the  Government  wisely 
availed  themselves  of  it  in  preserving  order  among  the 
people.' 

It  ia  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Rija  of  Benares,  that 
during  the  time  of  his  occupancy  of  the  Eantit  estate,  he 
oxert«d  himself  most  energetically  in  promoting  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  new  and  rising  city  of  Mirzapur.  He  sent  over 
traders  of  various  kinds  from  Benares,  and  a  detachment  of 
horse  and  foot  was  stationed  there  for  the  security  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  trade  of  the  city  rapidly  increased,  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  ita  present  important  position  as 
one  of  the  chief  centres  of  trade  in  this  province  la  mainly 
the  result  of  the  R&ja'a  enterprise.^ 

Again,  in  the  district  of  AllahSb^  several  tribes  of 
R&jpoots  at  various  times  ejected  the  Bhars.  For  instance, 
the  Bais  Rijpoota  are  found  in  Jhansa  pargannnh ;  the  Monus 
B4jpoote,  in  Eawai ;  the  Sonok,  in  Meh;  the  Teaayal,  in 
Sikandra;  and  the  Nanwak,  in  Nawab  Gunj.  The  Bisen 
Bdjpoots  have  settled  in  Knrra,  and  Atharban  in  the  Doab.^ 

The  Bais  RfLjpoots  of  Oudh  wore  very  ruthless  in  their 
treatment  of  these  industrious  aborigines.  Mr.  Patrick 
Camegy,  in  his  "  lliatorical  Sketch  of  Fyz4b^,"  gives  a 
particular  account  of  the  successful  raids  by  members  of  the 
Bais  tribe  in  that  part  of  Oudh  now  known  as  the  district  of 
Fyzdb^.  The  Bais  of  Malethu  overthrew  and  dispossessed 
the  Bhars  only  two  hundred  years  ago ;  whilst  the  Bhars  of 
Sohwal  and  Riiru  aided  in  the  suppression  of  the  Bhars  four 
hundred  years  since.  The  Bais  of  Uchh&pali  did  the  same 
about  the  some  period.  The  Bais  of  R&mpur  Bhagun  Tikvt 
fought  the  Bhars  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  JebiLngir.    The 

'  Report  of  the  Bbsdob!  Fargaimah,  pp.  4,  fi,  B. 
*  Tbe  tame. 
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for  depressing  them  as  low  as  possible.  The  mental  superiority 
of  the  Aryan  races  over  the  Bhars,  and  other  similar  aboriginal 
tribes,  admits  of  no  dispute ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that, 
in  industry  and  practical  sagacity,  they  were  barely  equal 
to  them.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact,  patent  to  all  residing  in 
those  parts  of  India  to  which  special  reference  has  been 
made  in  this  essay,  that  there  are  more  numerous  remains  of 
their  mechanical  ability  and  scientific  attainments  in  that 
tract  than  of  all  the  BAjpoots  and  other  Aryan  tribes  that 
have  succeeded  them.  In  the  view  of  the  writer,  special 
measures  should  be  adopted  by  philanthropists  for  the  social 
and  political  regeneration  of  the  Bhar,  the  Seori — ^which  has 
suffered  a  like  degradation — and  other  aboriginal  tribes. 
Well-informed  and  generous  Hindus,  who  are  deriving  in- 
calculable benefits  from  British  rule  in  India — aspirants  for 
political  distinctions  and  favours,  men  animated,  or  professing 
to  be  animated,  with  noble  desires  for  the  enlightenment  of 
their  fellow-countrymen— may  fisdrly  be  called  upon  to  render 
efficient  aid  in  this  great  enterprise.  Nor  should  the  Govern- 
ment withhold  a  helping  hand.  It  has  paid  little  practical 
attention  to  these  despised  classes  hitherto.  This  is  a  grave 
though  unintentional  error.  Why  should  not  the  Bhar  and 
Seori  have  a  chance  to  recover  their  lost  social  position? 
The  Government  has  it  in  its  power  to  afford  them  this  chance. 
Has  it  yet  the  will  P 

A  few  of  the  Bhar  tribe,  although  they  may  not  have  saved 
themselves  from  social  contempt,  are  still  in  possession  of 
property  and  comparative  independence.  While  not  a  single 
Bhar  landed  proprietor  exists  in  the  Bhadohl  pargannah  of 
the  Mirz&pur  District,  there  are  two  Bhar  land-holders,  or 
were  not  long  since,  in  the  neighbouring  pargannah  of  Kantit, 
in  the  same  district.  But  these  men,  disloyal  to  their  tribe, 
though  wise  in  their  generation,  feeling  the  grevious  burden 
of  their  social  position,  affect  a  R&jpoot  title,  notwithstanding 
that  it  is  well  known  they  are  directly  descended  from  the 
Bhars.  The  extensive  tract  in  the  Vindhya  Hills,  known  as 
the  Tallfiq&  of  Koindih,  belongs  to  a  Bhar  clan. 

In  the  Allah&b&d  District  this  unfortunate  race  seems  to 
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have  beea  veil  oigh  cxtingmslied.  There  are,  however,  three 
Bhar  villages  ia  the  Ehair&giirh  pargamiah,  namely,  Majera, 
Kaly4apur,  and  Omraicha,  the  fatailies  of  which  ore  said  to 
haVe  right  to  six  others,  although  in  realty  only  occupying 
those  three.  It  is  probable  that  the  Bhara,  driven  away  from 
more  civilized  regions,  retreated  into  the  wild  jungle  of 
Ehariigarh,  and  remained  there  long  after  multitudes  of 
their  race  in  other  places  had  been  destroyed.  But  they  were 
finally  expelled  by  the  present  R&ja  of  MAijiia,  to  whom 
reference  has  been  already  made.  The  Arail  and  Barrah 
parffannahs  have  also  Bhara  residing  in  them.  They  are 
likewise  met  with  in  every  village  of  pnrgannah  Salimpilr, 
Majhohi  in  the  Gorakhpur  District.  In  Sh&hiib&d  they  still 
hold  a  portion  of  the  extensive  domains  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  tribe.  A  parganmth  of  Chottl  NSgpnr  ia 
called  Bharwa. 

In  fact,  the  Bhara  still  cling  with  pertinacity  to  the  country 
in  which  their  more  fortunate  ancestors  flourished  for  so 
many  generations.  In  most  of  the  cities  and  towns,  and  in 
not  a  few  of  the  villages  likewise,  scattered  members  of  the 
tribe  are  found.  The  exhibit  little  tribal  cohesiveness  or 
esprit  de  corj)»,  and  are  utterly  destitute  of  spirit  and  enter- 
prise. In  the  Gh&zipur  District  alone  there  are  fifty-aix 
thousand  Bhars ;  in  Gorakhpur,  sixty-three  thousand ;  in 
Azimgarh,  sixty-nine  thousand ;  in  Benares,  thirty-three 
thousand,  and  many  more  in  other  places.  Bhars  are  com- 
monly  employed  as  ^'lUage  policemen,  and  also  as  ploughmen. 
It  is  said  that  there  are  properly  two  divisions  of  them,  tho 
Bhars  and  the  RAjbhars,  the  latter  differing  from  the  former 
in  not  eating  swines'  flesh,  and  being  regarded,  consequently, 
as  more  honourable  than  tho  latter.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  they  may  be  descended  from  the  old  Bhar  nobility. 
BAjpoots  are  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  female  children  from 
the  E&jbhars  and  marrying  them  to  their  sons  ;  this  arises 
from  the  habit  of  infanticide  which  has  existed  for  bo  long 
among  some  of  the  R&jpoot  tribes. 

In  Bpite  of  the  pertinacity  with  which,  if  tradition  is 
Doirect,  the  higher  csates  kept  aloof  from  Bhar  olliano^,  they 
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were  not  alwajrs  saccesBful  in  doing  so.  In  the  Allah&b&d 
District,  for  instance,  tliree  examples  are  found  of  unions 
with  Bhar  fiunilies.  Mr.  G.  Kicketts  in  his  memorandum 
states  that  three  influential  castes  or  dans  claim  an  admixtii!re 
of  Bhar  blood.  These  are  the  Bharors,  Ghurhors,  and  Tikaits. 
The  two  former  are  not  numerous;  they  are  landed  pro- 
prietors in  the  southern  portion  of  this  district,  and  appear 
to  be  a  connecting  link  between  the  higher  castes,  who  are 
generally  landed  proprietors,  and  those  inferior  castes,  whose 
lot  is  seryitude.  The  Tikaits  are  numerous  and  possess  much 
influence.  A  Chauh&n  leader  carried  off  his  Bhar  chief's 
daughter.  The  descendants  are  still  proprietors  of  a  portion 
of  that  Bhar  chief's  possessions.^ 

Mr.  P.  Camegy,  in  his  "  Notes  on  the  Baces  of  Oudh," 
indulges  the  strange  notion  that  the  Bhars  are  of  BAjpoot 
origin,  and  the  Cheriis  also,  ^'  and  such  like.'^  And  yet  he 
acknowledges  that  the  *'  weight  of  opinion  seems  to  be  in 
favour  of  the  belief  that  the  Bhars  may  have  been  the  so- 
called  aborgines  of  Eastern  Oudh,  which  formerly  included 
Azimgarh  and  Gorakhpur.''  This  view  he  dissents  from, 
holding  that  if  they  were  ''not  the  aborigines  of  Eastern 
Oudh,  they  were  at  any  rate  B&jpoots  in  E&ma's  time,  or  long 
before  the  Christian  era." 

It  is  a  question  of  considerable  ethnological  interest  whether 
the  Bhars  were  originally  connected  with  the  Cherus,  Seoris, 
and  other  ancient  races  of  Northern  India.  The  Cheriis  are 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  branch  of  the  Bhars ;  and  as  to  the 
Seoris,  it  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  H.  Elliot  that  there  was 
great  reason  to  suppose  that  Cheriis  and  Seoris  were  formerly 
one  and  the  same ;  yet  he  says  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace  the 
connexion  between  these  tribes.  It  is  certainly  remarkable 
that  the  pargannah  of  Barhar,  in  the  Mirzdpur  District — 
which  I  have  no  doubt  should  be  Bharhar ;  the  second 
syllable,  *'  har,"  being  the  reduplication  of  the  "  bar"  of  the 
first  syllable — is  at  the  present  time  partly  inhabited  by  a 
race  of  Seoris, 

My  own  belief  is,  that  many  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of 

^  Mr.  Bicketts'  Eeport,  p.  128. 
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India  were  originally  bleaded  together.  All  investigatioa 
into  the  races  of  India  goes  to  prove  that  at  various  epochs 
separate  tribes  have  spread  over  the  land,  one  pushing  forward 
another,  the  weaker  and  less  civiliaed  retreating  to  the  jungles 
and  hilly  fastnesses ;  and  the  stronger,  in  their  turn,  giving 
place  to  fresh  and  moro  vigorous  olana.  It  miiy  be  impoaaible 
to  prove,  therefore,  vrhat  is  nevertheleas  highly  probable,  that 
in  very  ancient  times  most  of  these  tribes  were  exceedingly 
few  in  number ;  for  it  is  a  singulor  circumstance,  opposed, 
indeed,  when  regarded  superficially,  to  the  assumption  I  am 
making,  that  the  races  of  India,  whether  Aryan  or  non- 
Aryan,  for  a  long  succession  of  ages,  have  largely  maintained 
their  distinctive  individuality,  notwithstanding  the  fluctu- 
ations in  their  respective  histories.  Still,  to  some  extent, 
they  have  united  with  one  another,  and  it  ia  indisputable 
that  a  large  number  of  the  low  castes  of  India  have  sprung 
from  unions  between  the  races.  In  many  instances  a  careful 
scrutiny  can  detect  in  these  castes,  not  only  their  special 
differences,  but  also  the  very  names  by  whicli  the  clana 
they  represent  were  primarily  designated. 

This  scattering  of  tribes  over  the  country  has  produced  a 
result  which  perhaps  Is  not  found  on  the  same  scale  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  namely,  that  every  district  in  India 
has  its  peculiar  clans,  with  their  own  traditions  and  annals ; 
and  has,  in  addition,  a  host  of  fragmentary  and  isolated 
remnantiS  of  lost  or  vanquished  tribes,  like  the  Shars,  of 
which,  in  some  cases,  scarcely  more  than  their  bare  names 
can  now  be  traced. 

But  the  subject  of  the  history  of  the  aboriginal  races  of 
India  is  one  which,  although  material  ia  being  gradually 
collected  for  its  elucidation,  is  nevertheless  so  intricate  and 
involved  that  it  will  require  long  ond  patient  research  before 
satisfactory  conclusions  are  attained.  The  unravelling  of  the 
tangled  skein  of  Indian  history  is  necessarily  a  work  of 
time,  and  of  great  difficulty.  Yet  something  has  been  already 
accomplished  by  earnest,  conscientious,  and  painstaking 
labourers.  Exceedingly  harassing  as  the  task  undoubtedly  is, 
still  knot  after  knot  of  the  disordered  thread  ia  being  gradually 
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unloosed.  The  enterprise  is  one  demanding  perseyerance 
and  industry,  which  will  achieve  in  this,  as  in  most  pursuits, 
tar  greater  and  more  brilliant  results  than  the  sudden  efforts 
of  an  intense  and  fitful  enthusiasm. 

In  addition  to  my  own  independent  investigations  on  the 
subject  of  this  essay,  I  have  received  considerable  assistance 
in  its  preparation  from  the  following  works : — Mr.  Plowden's 
General  Report  of  the  Census  of  the  North- West  Provinces, 
for  1865 ;  Mr.  G.  Kicketts'^  Memorandum  on  the  Castes  of 
Allah&b&d,  in  the  General  Eeport ;  Report  on  the  Bhadohee 
Pargannah  of  the  Family  Domains  of  the  Mah&r&ja  of 
Benares,  by  Mr.  Duthoit,  Deputy  Superintendent;  Settlement 
Records  of  the  Kantit  Pargannah,  Mirz&pfLr,  by  Mr.  C. 
Raikes ;  Revenue  Settlement  Reports  of  Gt)rahkpih*,  Alla- 
h&b&d,  and  Azimgarh ;  Benares  Magazine,  Yol.  II. ;  Dr. 
Wilton  Oldham's  Report  on  the  Ghazip{br  District ;  Sir  H. 
Elliot's  Supplemental  Glossary;  Memoirs  of  the  Emperor 
Baber ;  Mr.  C.  A.  Elliott's  Chronicles  of  Oonao,  a  District  in 
Oudh ;  and  Mr.  P.  Camegy's  Races,  Tribes,  and  Castes  of 
the  Province  of  Oudh. 


AxT.  SIX. — Ctf  Jihad  in  Mohammedan  Law,  ami  iia  appUctt' 
tion  to  Britiah  India.     By  N.  fi.  E.  Baillib. 


The  term  Jihad  \b  t«chnically  applied  to  warfare  carried 
on  for  the  propagation  of  the  Mohammedan  religion.  Aa 
such  warfare  ia  unlawful,  unlesa  the  people  against  whom  it 
is  about  to  he  waged  have  been  iirst  summoned  to  embrace 
the  faith,  this  summons  has  entered  into  the  legal  definition 
of  tho  term.  Jihad  is  accordingly  defined  to  be  a  call  to  the 
true  religion,  and  war  with  those  who  refuse  to  accept  it  in 
their  persons  or  property, — that  is,  by  professing  the  faith 
themselves,  or  by  submitting  to  pay  thejizi/itt  or  poll-tax,  by 
means  of  which  thoy  are  rendered  free  to  the  open  profession 
of  their  own  religion. 

Two  conditions  are  required  to  the  permission  or  legality 
of  Jihad.  One  of  these  ia  the  refusal  of  the  enemy,  when 
called  upon,  to  submit  to  the  proffered  terms,  together  with 
the  absence  of  any  agreement  or  treaty  between  them  and 
the  Mussulmans ;  and  the  other  is  good  ground  for  hope  on 
the  part  of  the  latter  that  they  will  be  able  to  contend  suc- 
cessfully against  the  enemy,  should  the  terms  be  rejected,' 
Subject  to  these  conditions,  aggressive  warfare  against  infidels 
is  lawful  according  to  the  Soonnees.'  But  tho  Shoeahs  add 
R  further  condition,  namely,  the  presence  of  tho  Imam,  or  of 
some  one  appointed  by  him  to  conduct  tho  Jihad ;^  and  oa 
that  cannot  bo  had  while  he  remains  concealed  from  the  oyea 
of  the  faithful,  Ji/tnd,  according  to  the  Shoeahs,  is,  imder 
present  circumstances,  positively  forbidden.  It  ia,  I  think, 
commonly  assumed  by  Soonnee  writers,  at  least  by  those  of 
the  Hanifite  or  prevailing  sect  in  India,  that  Jihads  are 
directed  and  organized  by  the  Imam  or  head  of  the  whole 
Mussulman  community'.     But  as  in  these  times  there  is  no 

u.p.  141. 
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generally  acknowledged  head  of  the  whole  community,  it  is 
held  that  the  duty  of  Jihad,  which  is  in  a  manner  incumbent 
on  all  true  believers,  is  sufficiently  satisfied  if  any  one  kotcm 
or  tribe  of  Mussulmans  is  engaged  in  it.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  Jih(id  may  be  proclaimed  and  organised  by  the 
Imam  or  head  of  any  tribe  or  nation  of  Mussulmans  who  is 
able  to  conduct  it  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  success ;  without 
which,  indeed,  Jihad  is  poutively  unlawful,  as  a  useless  im- 
perilling of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  faithAil.^ 

When  the  Imam  has  determined  on  a  Jihad,  he  should 
review  and  number  his  army,  to  ascertain  its  strength  in 
horse  and  foot,  and  enter  the  names  of  his  soldiers  in  a 
general  muster-roll.  He  is  then,  upon  entering  the  enemy's 
country,  to  call  upon  the  people  in  the  terms  before  mentioned, 
and  if  they  should  reject  both  alternatives,  and  are  con- 
quered, their  persons  and  property  are  at  his  absolute  dis- 
posal. It  is  important  to  observe  that  if  there  should  be  any 
among  the  conquered  people  who  have  embraced  the  futh, 
though  themselves  and  their  infant  children  are  free,  and  they 
are  allowed  to  retain  possession  of  their  movable  property, 
yet  all  of  it  that  is  immovable  becomes,  like  the  rest  of  the 
conquered  territory,  fei,  or  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
conquerors.^ 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  obvious  that  Jihad  is  public 
warfare,  and  as  it  is  permitted  only  under  conditions  which 
a  State  alone  is  capable  of  satisfying,  it  is  evident  that  it  is 
only  in  such  circumstances  that  it  can  ever  be  the  duty  of  in- 
dividual Mussulmans  to  join  in  it.  Even  then  it  is  only  a 
general  duty,  and  does  not  become  special,  so  as  by  its  neglect 
to  bring  guilt  on  individuals,  so  long  as  it  is  engaged  in  by 
any  one  tribe  or  people  of  Mussulmans.  The  only  case  in 
which,  from  being  a  general  duty,  it  becomes  special,  is  that 
of  a  nufeer  or  alarm  that  the  enemy  are  coming  to  attack  a 
country,  and  the  persons,  families,  and  property  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. It  then  becomes  the  duty  of  all  who  are  able  to  go 
out  to  the  Jihad,  But  even  in  such  circumstances,  it  is  not 
the  duty  of  the  whole  Mussulman  community  to  come  to 

^  Fut.  Alum.,  Tol.  ii.,  p.  266.  '  Hedaya,  vol.  ii.,  p.  170. 
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their  aid.  Only  those  who  are  near  the  enemy,  and  able  to 
contend  with  them,  are  bound  to  join  in  the  contest.  With 
regard  to  all  the  rest,  the  duty  remuina  ae  heioio,  fui-z-l-kifayitt, 
that  is,  one  which  is  sufficiently  fulfiUed,  if  observed  by  any 
tribe  belonging  to  the  community. 

These  are  the  only  two  cases  that  I  have  met  with  in  the 
books  in  which  Jiluul  is  permitted  or  lawful,  and  they  afford 
no  sanction  to  the  idea  that  Mussulmans  living  under  a 
foreign  government  are  allowed  to  rise  up  against  it  unpro- 
voked ;  while  it  is  to  bo  observed  that  permieaion  is  ab- 
solutely nocessary  to  the  legality  of  Jihail,  for  the  destruction 
of  human  life  is  in  itself  a  positive  evil.'  Much  less  can  suoh 
a  rising  be  considered  a  duty  under  such  circumstances. 
Indeed,  to  suppose  that  it  can  be  so  is  little  short  of  a  libel 
against  the  Mohammedan  Law  and  Religion. 

I  have  hitherto  assumed  that  there  is  no  treaty  or  agree- 
ment between  the  people  against  whom  the  Jifind  is  carried 
on  and  the  geuLTal  body  of  Mussulmans.  Though  Mo- 
hammedans have  long  ceased  to  be  under  the  sway  of  one 
sovereign,  they  are  so  bound  together  by  the  common  tie  of 
Islam,  that  as  between  themselves  there  is  no  diiference  of 
country,  and  they  are  therefore  said  to  compose  one  dar  or 
mansion ;  and  in  like  manner,  all  who  are  not  Mohammedans, 
being  accounted  by  them  as  of  one  faith,  however  much  they 
may  differ  from  each  other  in  religious  belief,  are  also  said  to 
be  of  one  dnr.  The  whole  world,  therefore,  or  so  much  of 
it  as  is  inhabited  and  under  regular  government,  has  been 
divided  into  the  Dar-ool-Ialam,  which  comprehends  Arabia 
and  all  olhor  countries  subject  to  Mussulman  rule,  and  the 
Dar-Qvl-Uurh,  which  comprehends  all  countries  that  are  not 
subject  to  such  rule. 

Though  hwrb  means  literally  enmity,  and  all  foreigners  are 
hurbcrs  or  enemies  in  the  eyo  of  the  law,  yet  Mohammedan 
governmenu  have  found  it  necessary,  from  the  earliest  times, 
to  enter  into  treaties  of  peat'e  with  foreigners.  It  is  true 
that  the  Imam  may,  if  he  deem  it  to  be  for  the  advantage  of 
the  Mussulmans,  withdraw  from  such  treaties  by  giving  due 
'  Qcdaya,  lul.  ii.,  p.  140. 
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notice  of  his  intention;  but  while  the  treaties  remain  in  force 
they  are  strictly  to  be  obseryed,  and  are  binding  on  the  whole 
community.  The  notice  of  withdrawal  must  be  such  as  to 
enable  the  king  or  ruler  of  the  people  with  whom  the  treaty 
was  made,  to  give  his  subjects  timely  warning  throughout 
his  dominions,  and  thus  put  them  on  their  guard  against  a 
renewal  of  hostilities.  Without  such  notice  the  renewal 
would  be  ghudr  or  perfidy,  for  which  the  Prophet  has  indi- 
cated his  special  abhorrence  in  terms  that  will  be  noticed 
more  particularly  hereafter. 

The  exigencies  of  commerce  have  also  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  sanction  the  residence  of  foreigners  in  Mohammedan 
countries,  when  similar  privileges  are  allowed  to  Moham- 
medans in  these  countries.  In  such  circumstances,  when  a 
Mohammedan  is  allowed  to  reside  in  a  foreign  country,  he 
is  strictly  prohibited  by  his  own  law  from  molesting  in  any 
way,  either  in  their  persons  or  property,  the  people  among 
whom  he  is  permitted  to  dwell.  The  reason  or  principle  of 
the  prohibition  is  this,  that  by  isteeman  or  obtaining  pro- 
tection, he  has  become  in  a  manner  a  zamin,  or  surety  to  the 
people  for  his  peaceable  conduct  towards  them,  and  any 
molestation  by  him  of  them,  under  such  circumstances,  would 
be  a  breach  of  suretyship,  and  an  act  of  ghudr  or  perfidy.^  The 
principle  is  therefore  quite  general, — suretyship  being  the  co- 
relative  of  protection, — and  it  is  equally  applicable  to  all 
persons,  whether  merchants  or  not,  and  whatever  be  their 
numbers,  who  have  obtained,  or  are  in  the  enjoyment  of,  the 
protection.  Being  the  co-relative  of  protection,  it  is  binding 
only  so  long  as  that  is  afforded.  If,  therefore,  the  sovereign 
of  the  country  should  break  his  engagement  by  seizing  the 
property  of  a  Mussulman  resident,  or  throwing  him  into 
prison,  or  others  should  do  so  with  the  sovereign's  knowledge 
and  without  his  preventing  them,  the  person  subjected  to 
such  treatment  would  be  freed  from  his  counter-obligation, 
and  might  lawfully  retaliate  by  molesting  the  people  of  the 
country  in  their  persons  or  property.  But  until  this  takes 
place,  the  resident  under  protection,  or  moostamin  as  he  is 

*  Hidayah  (original),  toI.  ii.,  p.  716. 
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termed,  is  boond  to  refrain,  and  any  breach  of  hia  obligation 
of  Buret3'8hip  is,  as  already  observed,  ghudr  or  per6dy. 

Now  Mohammed  has  marked  his  special  abhorrence  of  this 
offence  by  declaring  that  the  giitulir  or  perfidious  person  shall 
be  Bet  up  on  a  stake,  that  is  impaled,  at  the  day  of  final  re- 
tribution, in  order  that  big  perfidy  may  be  publicly  made 
known  to  the  assembled  universe.^ 

So  much  for  the  general  law  of  Jihad.  Let  us  now  see 
how  far  it  la  applicable  to  the  relation  in  which  the  British 
Government  stands  to  Mohammedan  countries,  and  the 
Mussulman  subjects  of  our  Indian  Empire  stand  towards 
the  Government  of  that  country. 

"With  regard  to  the  first  point,  there  are  subsisting  treaties 
of  amity  between  the  British  Government,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Turkish  Empire  and  the  kingdoms  of  Persia  and 
Afghanistan  on  the  other.  These  treaties  are  binding  on  the 
vhole  Mussulman  community;  in  so  much  that  while  they 
subsist,  Jihad,  or  warfare  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the 
Mussulman  faith  among  the  subjects  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, is  prohibited  to  all  Mohammedan  States.  If,  therefore, 
the  Sifianah  camp,  which  is  said  to  be  formed  on  our  north- 
west frontier,  for  the  purpose  of  invading  our  territories,  is  to 
be  considered  as  a  Mohammedan  State,  having  a  duly  con- 
stituted Imam  at  its  head  (and  it  is  only  ou  such  a  suppo- 
sition that  Jihad  by  it  would  be  lawful),  then  the  people 
assembled  in  it  are  bound  by  tbe  said  treaties,  and  are  aotually 
prohibited  by  their  own  law  from  making  any  assault  of  a 
religious  character  upon  us.  It  cannot  therefore  be  lawful 
for  other  Mussulmans  to  assist  them  in  any  attempt  of  the 
kind,  and  much  less  so  for  our  Indian  Mussulmans,  who  are 
nnder  a  further  restraint  by  the  protection  afforded  them  by 
the  Government  of  that  country. 

That  they  enjoy  the  fullest  protection  under  the  British 
Oovemment  cannot  be  denied.  Nor  has  it  ever  been  alleged 
that  they  are  exposed  to  any  kind  of  molestation  in  their 
persons  or  property  by  tbe  Government,  or  by  any  other 

Kwith  its  knowledge  or  Donnivance.     They  are  thus 
■  SUkj'nli,  Tol.  vi.,  p.  76-2. 
T.-[««W  UUM.]  27 
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dearly  under  the  obligation  imposed  upon  them  by  their 
iateeman  or  enjoyment  of  protection.  Any  act  of  hostility 
in  their  own  persons,  or  by  money  or  other  assistance  given 
to  ^lemieSy  would  therefore  be  an  act  of  ght$dr  or  perfidy  on 
their  part,  and  thus  expose  them  to  tJie  doom  denounced 
against  the  ghadir  by  their  own  Prophet. 

Before  concluding  these  remarks,  I  will  briefly  advert  to 
a  question  that  has  been  lately  revived  amongst  Mussulmans 
in  India,  viz.,  whether  so  much  of  that  country  as  is  subject 
to  British  rule  has  become  Dar-ool-Surby  or  is  still  Dar^ool- 
Islam.  Prtmd  fadey  every  country  under  any  other  than 
Mussulman  government  is  to  be  accounted  Dar-ooUHurh. 
But,  according  to  Aboo  Hunee&,  a  country  which,  like  British 
India,  was  once  Dar-ool-Islam,  does  not  change  its  character 
merely  by  passing  under  the  government  of  infidels.  Other 
conditions  are  required,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  fully 
satisfied  in  the  case  of  British  India.  According  to  his  two 
disciples  and  companions,  Aboo  Yoosuf  and  Mohammed,  these 
conditions  are  not  required,  simple  conquest  being  all  that 
they  deem  necessary.  Analogy  is  in  favour  of  their  opinion, 
but  the  results  to  which  their  doctrine  would  lead  are  rather 
in  favour  of  that  of  their  master.  By  conquest  the  whole 
property,  public  and  private,  of  the  conquered  people,  passes 
ipso  facto  to  their  conquerors ;  and  this  holds  good  of  con- 
quests by  infidels  over  Mohammedans,  provided  that  the 
property  is  secured  within  the  infidel  territory.  "Now  this 
condition  is  satisfied  at  once  if  the.  country  in  which  the 
property  is  situated  becomes  Dar-oolSurb,  and  the  Mussul- 
man owners  thus  lose  all  right  to  reclaim  their  property,  if 
it  has  been  divided,  as  it  legally  may  be,  among  the  soldiery. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  when  the 
two  disciples  concur  in  opinion  against  their  master,  a  judge 
is  at  liberty,  according  to  the  general  rule,  to  adopt  which- 
ever of  the  opinions  he  thinks  best.  A  Mohammedan  leader 
disposed  to  attack  British  India  is  therefore  not  vmlikely  to 
treat  it  as  Dar^ool-Hurb.  Let  us  assume,  then,  that  British 
India  is  Dar-oolSurb,  and,  further,  let  us  suppose  that  the 
threatened  Sittanah  invasion  has  been  made  and  is  successful. 
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wbat  are  likely  to  be  the  consequences  of  such  on  event  to 
MussulmaoB  in  British  India  P  The  SUlanahs  are  Wahnbces, 
that  is,  Soonnees  of  the  straitest  sect  of  the  law,  who  wish  to 
restore  all  things  to  their  pristine  vigour.  According  to 
the  Mohammed  an  law  the  conquered  country,  with  all  the 
property,  public  or  private,  of  its  inhabitants,  would  im- 
mediately pass  by  the  mere  fact  of  conquest  to  the  con- 
querors. There  would  be  an  exception  to  this  in  favour  of 
the  Muaaulmana,  so  far  as  regards  their  movable  property, 
but  none  eis  to  their  lands.  These,  as  already  mentioned, 
would,  like  the  rest  of  the  land  in  the  country,  become /ei,  or 
be  confiscated  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  State.  In 
particular,  all  permanent  settlements  of  the  revenue  would 
be  swept  away;  and  last,  but  not  least,  all  Ln  Kliiriij  tenures, 
which,  if  extended  beyond  the  life  of  the  grantee,  arc  utterly 
void  at  Mohammedan  law,  might  be  at  once  cancelled. 
Further,  the  Mussulmans  in  particular,  might  be  subjected 
to  a  rigid  exaction  of  the  ziiliui  or  poor 'a- rate  from  all  persons 
possessed  of  property  to  the  value  of  200  dirheme  (about  ten 
pounds)  ;  which  would  be  more  than  any  income-tax  that  is 
ever  likely  to  be  imposed  upon  them  by  their  Christian  rulers. 
So  that,  on  the  whole,  it  might  be  better  for  our  Indian 
Mussulmans,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  as  well  as  more 
conibrmable  to  the  precepts  of  their  Prophet,  to  remain 
contented  with  their  present  condition  under  the  British 
Government,  than  to  take  their  chance  of  what  might  befall 
them  under  conquerors  of  their  own  religion. 
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Art.  XX.— Comments  on  Recent  Pehlvi  Deeipbermenta,  With 
an  Incidental  .Sketch  of  the  Derivation  of  Aryan  Alphabets, 
And  Contributions  to  the  Early  History  and  Geography 
of  Tabaristdn,     Illustrated  by  Coins.     Bj  E.  Thobias, 

The  plates  which  accompany  this  article  haye  only  recently 
"been  rescued  from  an  obscure  comer,  where  they  had  lain  for 
years  unappreciated.^  They  originally  constituted  one  division 
of  a  comprehensive  medallic  series,  illustrative  of  the  annals 
of  the  Sassanian  Kings  of  Persia,  which  were  prepared  under 
the  supervision  of  the  late  J.  S*.  Steuart^  from  specimens  in  his 
own  cabinets,  and  e^cecuted  by  the  same  conscientious  Italian 
artist  who  engraved  the  copper-plates  of  the  Saur&shtran 
coins  inserted  in  one  of  the  earliest  numbers  of  our  Journal 
(vol.  iv.  p.  273,  o.s,). 

The  two  engravings,  which  now  appear  for  the  first  time, 
embrace  the  concluding  section  of  the  series  of  ten  4to.  plates 
devoted  to  the  coins  of  "  the  Sassanian  dynasty,"  and  repre- 
sent the  specially  transitional  period  immediately  succeeding 
the  Arab  conquest.  They  furnish  choice  and  consecutive 
examples  of  the  introductory  Muslim  mintages,  ranging  from 
the  crude  imitative  reproductions  of  Sassanian  money  by  the 
first  Muhammadans  in  Persia,  and  mark,  in  their  gradations, 
the  progressive  stages  of  the  Pehlvi  mintages  of  the  more 
settled  rulers,  up  to  the  final  adoption  of  the  Kufic  of  the 
Kurdn  as  the  official  alphabet  of  the  expanded  dominions  of 
the  Khalifs. 

The  majority  of  these  pieces  have  already  been  described 
in  our  pages  (vols.  xii.  p.  253,  xiii.  p.  373)  ;  but  as  I  hesitated 
to  burden  the  Society  with  such  costly  and  elaborate  designs, 
these  engravings  may,  even  at  this  distant  date,  fitly  contri- 
bute to  the  elucidation  of  the  general  subject,  and  serve  to 

*  These  plates  are  jaow  t^e  property  of  that  enterprisinff  collector  of  Oriental 
antiquities,  Col.  S.  C.  Guthrie,  who  has  freely  permitted  them  to  he  used,  in 
transfer^  on  stone,  by  th^  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  The  reduction  from  the  original 
4to.  form  on  copper  to  the  8vo.  reproduction  now  presented,  signalizes  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  lithographer's  art,  and  exemplifies  a  process  which,  under 
scientific  treatment,  eTen  improves  upon  the  effect  of  the  metal  engravings. 
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keep  alive  the  interest  in  an  obscore  bntncb  of  research,  the 
attendant  difficulties  of  which  neccasarily  limit  the  number  of 
investigators.  I  propose  to  restrict  the  present  notice  of  the 
coins  to  littlo  more  than  a  mere  recital  and  explanation 
of  their  legends,  with  occasional  references  to  the  general 
progress  of  the  study  of  the  Pehlvi  language  that  has  marked 
the  interval  since  the  publication  of  my  later  papers  on  these 
subjects.  As  regards  the  purely  numismatic  aspect  of  the 
question,  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  reserve  any  extended 
remarks,  as  our  Society  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  illus- 
tration of  this  period  of  the  history  of  the  East  is  likely  to 
receive  considerable  accessions,  in  the  description  of  the 
magnificent  collection  of  the  late  M.  de  fiartholomai,  which 
is  already  in  an  advanced  stage  towards  publication  under 
the  practised  treatment  of  our  learned  Foreign  Associate,  Dr. 
Dom,  of  St.  Petersburg. 

As  preliminary  and  introductory  to  my  special  subject,  I 
have  to  advert  prominently  to  the  discovery  of  the  day,  the 
"Moabite  Stone,"  and  tlie  bearings  of  its  typical  alphabet 
upon  the  later  developments  of  cognate  Semitic  characters 
on  coins  and  other  contemporary  records ;  ajid  somewhat 
unwillingly  fo  reply,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  certain  criticisms 
which  have  appeared  of  late  upon  the  Palawgraphio  definitions 
and  deductions  put  forth  in  my  previous  essays  in  this  JoumaL 

The  proclamation  of  Mesha,  engraved  on  the  now  unhappily 
defaced  monolith  of  Dibon,  which  has  created  so  great  a 
sensation  in  the  Biblical  world,'  presents  but  little  of  novelty 
to  advanced  students  of  initiatory  Greek  Numismatics,   or 

'  Lt  Bt£le  de  Dhibon,  H.  Clermont'ftaiinesii,  Sfme  Arch&ilogique,  March, 
1870,  p.  184.  Derenbnurff,  Joumnl  Auatiqne,  Jan.  and  Feb.  1870.  Sohlot- 
nwon,  Iftroh  IS.     Timtf,  May  5.    Zoiucbrilt,  i.  and  ii.  QefL  1970. 

Notieei  nuiTe  readily  arailable  to  EtwUib  readen  may  be  found  in  ProfMKv 
Bairliiuoii'i  article  in  Ibe  Cmtttmperarj/  Bmiev,  tdL  xr.  (Augait  and  MoTomber) 
'"'"  "   ""    "  '  *3  Dr.  Wrigbl's  lesmed  and  eibaiuCiTc  pnper  ii    "" 

iber  of  tbe  Iftrtk  BriiM  Enitm.    Fiom  tbc  ' 
10  following  «]oce  summary : — 

"  An  alpbabflt  oomraon  to  all  the  Sbemilie 
from  which  were  derived  the  Greek  leWcm  e 
alpbabeta  of  the  Eoit  on  tbe  other. 

"  Thii  alphabet  is,  doulitle*!,  almoet,  it  not  abfalutslj  identieai  vilb  that  aia- 
plojed  bj  the  poeta,  pTopbDta.  and  biitoriatu  of  the  kingdom  of  Judab  and  Israel, 
when  thej  cammittMl  their  works  to  writing ;  and  it  maj  be  well  for  «cholar»  to 
bear  this  ja  mind  when  attempting  oonjectarel  emendatiinu  i^n  the  Biblical 
UM^"— North  Britith  Eevuw,  October,  1870. 


unhappilr  oonclu'ding  number  of  ibtXorlK  Briiith  Snine.    From*  tLc  latter  1 
extract  the  t"     '-      • 
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PalsBOgraphers  who  are  able  to  trace  the  olbhoots  of  the 
PhoBnician  alphabet  from  the  Pillars  of  Herculee  to  the  banks 
of  the  Jiimna.^  Nerertheless,  its  contribntions  are  yaried  and 
valuable,  presenting  us  with  a  eofni^ete  alphabet  of  an  ascer- 
tained date,  some  oenkuy  and  a  half  earlier  than  any  other 
parallel  document,'  a  singularly  elose  association  in  the  con- 
figuration of  some  of  its  letters  with  the  most  auth^itio  forms 
of  Archaic  Greek,  and  a  new  geographical  site  of  dominant 
Semitism  on  the  frontiers  of  Cuneiform  strongholds. 

Beyond  the  ordinary  identities  with  the  early  Gh:'eek  cha- 
racters already  freely  recognized,  the  forms  of  the  letters 
r  "1,  J  <\,  and  Z  X,  are  specially  marked;  we  have  new 
outlines  of  the  digamma  Y  and  the  B  ^,  a  modification 

of  the  A  (^,  and  a  varied  definition  of  the  T  x«  many  of 

which  peculiarities  connect  this  most  authoritative  exemplar 
of  the  normal  alphabet  with  the  more  clearly  defined 
Aramaean  and  Persian  types  of  Semitic  writing.^ 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  ^  I  ventured  to  dissent  from 
De  Sacy's  identification  of  the  Sassanian  letter  (^  as  m  n;  an 
interpretation  which  he  had  adopted  on  the  faith  of  Anquetil 
du  Perron,  who  had  derived  his  knowledge  of  Pehlvi  from 
the  imperfect  teachings  of  the  P&rsis  of  Bombay.^  Although 
I  was  in  a  position  to  determine  that  De  Sacy  was  in  error, 

*  Num.  Chron.  iii.  n.s.  p.  280. 

'  Dr.  Wright  fixes  the  date  of  the  inscription  as  "approximately  in  the  2nd  year 
of  Ahaziah's  reign^  or  the  heginning  of  that  of  his  orother  Jehoram*'  (b.c.  896, 
894).  The  seals  and  tablets  from  Sargon's  treasure  chamber  are  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  time  of  Assher  bani  pal  (about  667  B.C.).  The  Assyrian  Lion 
weights  are  understood  to  be  earlier  (Mr.  X^orris,  J.R.A.S.  xvi.  p.  216) ;  and  Sir 
H.  Rawlinson  places  some  of  his  Ninevite  tablets  in  the  eignth  century  b.c. 
J.R.A.S.  1870,  p.  XXX.     Sec  also  yol.  i.  n.s.  p.  187. 

3  Gesenius,  passim.  M.  de  Luynes,  in  Prinscp's  Essays,  ii.  p.  166.  Dr.  Iieyy*8 
**  Contributions  to  AramsBan  Numismatics,"  1867.  M.  de  VogU6,  "  Melanges," 
p.  145.  The  outlines  giyen  in  the  text  wore  copied  from  the  paper  impressions  of 
the  original  stone  in  the  Palestine  Exploration  Collection ;  they  haye,  how«yer, 
sufferea  greatly  in  the  reduction  into  type. 

^  J.R.A.S.  yol.  xii.  o.s.  (1850),  p.  265.     See  also  Ntim.  Chron.  xii.  p.  77. 

'  Anquetil  himself,  in  speaking  of  the  learning  of  his  own  instructors  tt  an 
anterior  period,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  uses  the  words, 
**L'ignorance  6tait  le  yice  dominant  des  Parses  de  I'lnde.  (Zend  Ayesta,  p. 
cccxxvi. ;  Bumouf,  Yacna,  p.  x.)  Dr.  Hang  giyes  us  tn  amusing  pendant  to  this 
stAteracnt  in  saying,  **  The  European  reader  will  not  be  a  little  astonished  to  learn 
that  Anquetil* s  work  was  regarded  afterwards  as  a  kind  of  authority  by  the  Destt&rs 
themselyes."  (*'  Saored  Language  of  the  P&rsls."  Bombay,  1862,  p.  21.)  See  also 
Westergaard,  J.R.A.S.  yiit  p.  860 ;  and  Max  Milller,  "  Chips  from  a  German 
Workshop,"  i.  pp.  122,  167,  172,  eto. 
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I  VS8  not,  at  tKe  time,  equally  adranced  in  the  power  of  eay- 
ing  what  the  real  purport  of  the  character  might  be,  though 
I  Bubaequently  discovered  that  its  true  value  was  nothiDg 
more  than  the  lonij  or  double  i  of  the  Sassanian  alphabet, 
having  an  equally  well-ascer tain od  counterpart  in  the  Chaldreo- 
Pehlvi,  in  the  form  of  ^J  In  support  of  these  binary  identi- 
fications, I  re-examined  the  question  under  ita  various  aspects, 
somewhat  at  large,  in  a  late  number  of  this  journal,'  as  I  was 
aware  that  there  was  a  disposition  to  adhere  to  the  old  reading 
among  many  who  had  compromised  themselves  by  accepting 
the  original  definition,  even  to  the  extent  of  its  reception  and 
incorporation  into  modern  grammars  and  glossaries.*  The 
question  has  lately  been  revived  by  the  direct  negation  of  my 
justification  for  this  correction  by  Dr.  Martin  Haug,*  with  a 
redteration  of  the  claims  of  the  F&rsi  rendering  of  m  n  (jnaa). 

'  Tol.  iii.  K.».  p,  2fi0. 

*  I  coDcluds  it  is  to  Boma  such  feeling  o(  hnatilitj  at  mj  Tontiiriiig  to  differ, 
not  onlr  from  cortiiiii  Contiaeiitnl  prufeiaora,  but  more  expreulj  trom  their  mulen 
ia  Bambuy.  that  I  owe  un  amiuin^ly  rabid  attack  in  (he  "  Rfruo  Critique" 
(3Tth  Uarah,  lSfl9),  by  H.  Justi.     The  lone  of  this  article  would  alone  pteient 

—  _  _  .!•__  ..  -. !_..,  mjfjpj.  ),y(  j(  ij  (jifar  that  no  object  could  be 

a  discuMJon  with  the  author,  or  tho»e  who  aecept 
le  Tery  alphabet  of  which  ia  still  iu  dispute. 
aic  luoubratiou  hai  received  the  coanuoudatii 
M.  iU[ian  (kapport,  Jonnuil  Aiiatiqne),  I  am  content  to  Hurrander  the  writer  to 
the  more  oongenial  confiict  with  his  Dountryiuao.  Dr.  Hnug.  who  bu  already 
aounded  the  note  of  defiance,  about  the  "  griive  crrora"  of  my  "Tioiou*'"  critio, 
<^om  he  contemptuQuslj  deaignatea  a«  "  a  mere  follower  of  SpiegeL"  (Puhlaii- 
Zand  Glossary,  pp.  2S,  32.] 

'  Dr.  Hung  ii  (carcely  candid  in  afBrming  lb»t  "the  phonetde  Talne  of  the 
character  9I  has  been  thought  to  be  f,  chiefly  on  account  of  ita  tM«mblanoe  in 
form  to  the  Zend  letter  ^"  (An01dFahLivi-PazandOh»aary,  lS70,p.4«).  There 
is  far  more  varied  teeiimony  towMdfi  the  idenliflcation  thun  this  abrupt  ntWrance 
would  imply,  as  I  hare,  in  eSeet,  repeated  above.  Hy  first  acceptoncu  uf  the 
letter  as  J  dales  baa  1862  (Journal  Boyal  Aaiutde  Society,  liii.  p.  375)1  and  I 
And  Dr.  Haug  confeningin  lgH2  (Euayson  the  Sacred  Luigunge  of  the  FaruM, 
Bombay,  p.  15}  that  ^2l  ^"^  "  ^''^  Chaldeo  bar,  "son,"  (itn  in  Hebrew  and 
Arabic);  the  j'at  the  end  ia  another  proQiiociation  of  the  relatii*  ■*  (orifrf/af) 
iboM  mentioDad  T")  x  ^  I  ^"VO'  '^  ^  curioiLa  Ihitt  the  Profenor  should  it 
Ihii  period  hara  so  lucoratelj  reatiied  snd  defined  the  mission  of  the  letter  and 
iti  diiMl  aitodation  with  the  short  i,  and  yet  have  failed  to  detect  its  poaitiTe 
imporL  It  wa«  resened,  however,  fbi  hla  later  baptism  In  the  fire-woixhip  of  the 
Oujorfati  Dest&is  to  oonrcrl  him  from  hia  bud-eamed  European  knowledge  to 
their  ttaiaspbere  of  placid  ignotauco,  and  the  reatoration  of  the  contested  lymbol 
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I  have  held  from  the  first  that  the  idea  of  combining  con- 
sonants, fo;:  the  purpose  of  eliding  the  inherent  short  a  of 
the  conventional  Aryan  speech^  was  altogether  undeveloped 
in  the  Semitic  alphabet  of  the  Sassanians,  though  the  system 
had  already  been  elaborated  in  the  more  critical  Bactrian 
adaptation  of  the  old  Phoenician  characters  in  its  parallel 
contact  with  the  contrasted  Ldt  or  Pali  character  of  the 
Indian  provinces.  This  tendency  is  readily  exemplified  in 
the  practical  transcription  of  Greek  names  on  the  local 
coinage,  where  we  find  the  Bactrian  "EuA;ratides''  and  the 
Indian  P&li  ''AgathoX;/es"  coalescing  the  consonant  succeed- 
ing to  the  k,  in  either  case  to  denote  emphatically  the  absence 
of  the  soft  a.  Here  the  object  of  compounding  and  connecting 
letters  is  obvious  enough ;  ^  but  the  most  singular  fact  which  the 
advocates  of  the  rendering  of  the  Sassanian  ^  as  )^=m  n  are 
altogether  unable  to  explain  is,  if,  as  they  confess,  the  two 
simple  letters  ^  m  and  )  n  were  written  separately  in  the 
parallel  text,  with  an  optional  value  oiman  or  wt«,  why,  or  for 
what  possible  object,  an  arbitrary  compound  should  have  been 
introduced  to  convey  the  self-same  sounds,  a  resulting  alpha- 
betical combination,  moreover,  which,  according  to  their  own 
showing,  did  not  necessarily  elide  the  short  vowel.  If  this 
particular  sign  ^  had  been  a  composite  character  for  //»  w, 
matured  during  the  progressive  manipulation  of  the  normal 
alphabet,  it  ought  to  show  some  traces  of  the  parent  letters, 
whereas  the  simple  ^ ,  in  its  various  gradations,  flows  easily 

to  Anquetil  du  Perron's  faulty  Tersion  of  iwaw,  contributed  of  old  by  the  less 
deeraued  representatives  of  the  PSirsi  faith  in  1759. 

Mr.  E.  w.  West,  C.E.,  whose  good  service  to  the  cause  of  Indian  palax)graphy 
in  his  facsimiles  and  decipherments  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  walls  of  the 
Western  Cave  Temples,  I  can  freely  bear  testimony  to,  has  lately  undertaken  the 
study  of  Pehlvi,  in  concert  with  Dr.  Haug,  of  Munich,  and  has  argued  the  oues- 
tion  of  the  value  of  the  character  under  discussion  with  much  patience  ana  in- 
genuity in  opposition  to  my  interpretation.  I  am  unable  to  discover  that  he  has 
at  all  shaken  my  position,  and  I  regret  to  find  that  he  ignores,  or  unduly  sub- 
ordinates, the  very  important  evidence  in  favour  of  the  i,  to  be  drawn  from  the 
previous  identities  of  the  Fhcenician  and  other  derivative  forms  of  ^ .  (Journal 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1870,  p.  364.) 

^  A  large  assortment  of  these  compounds  is  given  in  my  plate  of  the  Bactrian 
alphabet  (Num.  Chron.  iii.  n.s.  plate  vi.),  and  the  particular  instances  above  cited 
may  be  consulted  in  Gen.  Cunningham's  plate  v.  vol.  viii.  of  the  same  journal ; 
ana  the  facsimiles  illustrating  Professor  Dowson's  article  on  Bactrian  Inscriptions, 
J.R.A.S.  zz.  o.s.  p.  221.  ^  also  Professor  Wilson's  Kapurdigiri  Inscription, 
J.R.A.S.  xii.  p.  163. 
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from  the  archaic  model  on  the  Moabite  stone  to  the  crystal- 
lized forms  of  thoFehlvi  and  Zend  type  letters  ^  <*  (in  some 
founts  more  distinctly  iji^rt),  which  were  baaed  on  MS. 
writing,  and  engraved  by  independent  parties  on  the  Con- 
tinent, altogether  prior  to  any  suggestion  of  this  unpre- 
meditated controversy.  In  addition  to  this  difficulty 
about  the  m  n,  Mr,  West  has  introduced  a  new  clement  of 
discord  in  summarily  attempting  to  convert  the  verj'  palpable 
^^H  of  the  Chaldeeo-Pehlvi  into  a  p ;  and,  finally,  Dr.  Haug 
desires  to  elevate  a  badly  defined  J  —  ft  in  the  Sassanian  text 
of  the  inscription  into  a  new  and  extraneous  letter,  represent- 
ing the  sound  of  "  kat."  It  may  be  said  that  this  does  not 
present  a  very  long  list  of  variants,  after  aU ;  but  the  deter- 
mination of  the  value  of  the  moat  important  of  these  cha- 
racters as  m  n,  or  i,  constitutes  a  positively  vital  question,  as 
it«  decision  in  a  measure  carries  with  it  the  determination  of 
the  structure  of  the  language  itaelf. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Inscription  Palfoography  maintains  its 
archaic  features  in  the  absolute  isolation  of  letter  from  letter. 
The  tendency  to  continuous  MS.  writing,  due  to  the  con- 
secutive flow  of  the  pen  upon  a  smooth  surface,  has  already 
been  adverted  to  (J.II.A.S.  iii.  n.8.  p.  252).  Its  efiect  was 
speedily  to  reduce  the  Sassanian  Pehlvi  into  the  irreprca- 
sihle  conjunction  of  consonants  and  general  reticulation  of 
letters,  which  has  added  an  adventitious  obstacle  to  the  free 
decipherment  of  the  ancient  writings  in  their  modem  garb. 
This  tendency  may  bo  traced,  in  its  progressive  action,  in  the 
accompanying  plates,  and  in  its  more  ample  development  in 
the  limited  table  of  compounds  prefixed  U>  the  description  of 
the  coins,  in  my  previous  article  (vol.  xii.  p.  274).  But  the 
later  Pdrsi  complications  may  be  exemplified  by  the  demand 
of  Dr.  Haug  upon  his  European  printers  for  several  hundred 
different  forms  to  secure  sufficient  ambiguity  for  hia  client's 
interpretations. 

Had  the  Bombay  Pirsis  really  understood  the  language  they 
pretended  to  interpret,  they  might  have  printed  every  text 
in  their  poeaesaion,  and  at  the  same  time  have  secured  far 
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greater  legibility,  with  tlie  detached  letters  of  their  limited 
alphabet,  instead  of  complicatijig  the  decipherment  by  the 
use  of  imitative  MS.  interlaced  forms»  for  the  partial  definition 
of  which  no  less  than  sixteen  pages  of  modem  type  were 
required.^ 

Finally,  to  reduce  me  to  definite  extinction,  under  the 
Fehlvi  aspect,  MM.  Haug  and  West  have  put  forth  a  trial 
piece,  or  competitive  essay,  in  the  form  of  a  new  and  im- 
proved version  of  the  bilingual  inscriptions  of  Sapor  engraved 
on  the  smoothed  inner  sur&ce  of  the  cavern  at  H&ji&b&d.  My 
own  tentative  reading  of  this  confessedly  obscure  text, — a  text, 
be  it  remembered,  that  had  set  European  linguists  at  defiance 
for  half  a  century,* — was  given  with  sufficient  reserve,'  a 
feeling  which  does  not  seem  to  be  shared  by  later  interpre- 
ters. All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  this  translation,  revised  by  Dr. 
Haug  in  1870,  after  a  preliminary  ventilation  by  Mr.  West 
in  our  pages  in  1869,  really  and  truly  represents  the  purport 
of  the  original  inscription,  the  ''divine''  ^Blng  Sapor  must 
have  arrived  at  a  very  advanced  stage  of  dotage  before  he 
could  have  consented  to  put  his  hand  to  such  a  document.^ 


^  The  Old  Pahlavi-Pazand  Glossary  deyotes  sixteen  pages  (25-41)  to  "  the 
various  phonetic  powers  of  the  letters  and  their  compounds  occurring  in  the 
glossaries/'  etc.,  and  its  Editors  confess  that  the  list  of  needless  obscurations  is  far 
from  exhausted. 

2  In  1868,  I  said  in  my  edition  of  "  Prinsep's  Essays,"  ii.  p.  108,  "  Of  all  those 
who  are  learned  in  Zend  and  its  cognate  languages — of  the  various  professors  who 
edit  Pehlvi  texts,  or  who  put  together  grammars  of  that  tongue— no  single 
individual  has  to  this  day  been  able  to  add  one  line  of  translation  to  the  bilingual 
inscriptions  of  H&ji&b&d,  beyond  what  Be  Sacy  had  already  taught  us  in  1793. 
In  brief,  our  power  of  interpretation  fails  us  exactly  where  the  Sassanians  have 
omitted  to  supply  us  with  the  Greek  translations  they  appended  to  some  of  the 
parallel  texts. 

»  J.R.A.S.  iii.  N.8.  p.  339. 

*  Lest  my  readers  should  suppose  that  I  am  exaggerating  in  this  matter,  I 
append  M.  Hang's  revised  version  in  his  own  original  words :  —After  titles,  etc., 
**  tne  king.  As  we  shot  this  arrow,  then  we  shot  it  in  the  presence  of  the  satraps, 
the  grandees,  peers  and  noblemen ;  we  put  the  foot  in  this  cave ;  we  threw  the 
arrow  outside  tnat  it  should  reach  the  target ;  the  arrow  (was)  flying  beyond  that 
(target) ;  whither  the  arrow  had  been  thrown,  there  was  no  place  (to  bit),  where 
if  a  target  had  been  constructed,  then  it  (the  arrow)  would  have  been  manifest  (?). 
Afterwards  it  was  ordered  by  us :  an  invisible  target  is  constructed  for  the 
future  (?) ;  an  invisible  hand  has  written,  *  do  not  put  the  foot  in  this  cave,  and 
do  not  shoot  an  arrow  at  this  target  after  an  invisible  arrow  has  been  thrown 
at  this  target;*  such  wrote  the  hand.** — Hang,  Pahlavi  General  Glossary,  p.  C4. 
This  reads  like  a  very  chaotic  version  of  the  ancient  fable  of  Minuchehar,  whose 
arrow  from  the  peak  of  Damavand  was  to  settle  new  boundaries,  but  whose 
progress  through  the  air  Uie  incredulous  reduced  from  ihe  pretended  Divine 
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One  of  the  most  curioos  points  in  thia  controveray  is  tlist 
Dr.  Haug,  whose  accepted  local  oracle  denouncea  in  immea- 
Bured  terms'^  the  ignorance  of  his  fellow  F&rais  of  Bombay — 
proposes,  like  myself,  to  rectify  their  orthographical  errors  by 
OQ  appoal  to  the  unpolluted  sources  of  "  Sassanian  Lnacrip- 
tions,"  *  It  is  clear  that,  under  these  conditions,  the  typical 
alphabetical  scheme  ought  to  he  subjected  to  the  moat  rigorous 
and  thoroughly  indepemhnt  criticism;  otherwise,  if  it  be  allowed 
in  any  way  to  lend  itself  to  the  needs  of  preconceived  Pdrsi 
interpretations,  it  not  only  fails  in  its  appointed  mission,  but 
perpetuatoa  the  very  faults  it  is  invoked  to  correct. 

I  have  shown  (p.  411,  note  3}  that  Dr.  Haug  was  very  nearly 
fathoming  the  real  import  ol'  the  ancient  character  s* ;  but 
what  shall  we  say  of  his  elected  antagonist,'  M.  Spiegel,  who, 
after  unconsciously  admitting  the  mechanical  configuration, 
and  recognizing  the  true  value  of  the  aign  in  question,  still 
theoretically  hugged  the  ancient  delusion  of  AnquetU  in  an 
opposite  senae,  despite  of  a  second  proof,  amid  his  new  mate- 
rials, of  its  patent  fallacy,  in  the  obvious  exietence  of  a  fourth 
vowel  in  his  own  Pehlvi  MS9.,  to  which  he  was  obliged  t« 
concede  an  independent  value  amounting  to  something  more 
than  the  force  and  effect  of  a  abort  (,  thereby  confessing,  in 
the  very  fact,  that  the  normal  language  he  was  dealing  with 
required  some  such  additional  letter,  which  he  clearly  did  not 

uUrpontinn  to  Lhe  meohanicBl  aid  of  s  woiindod  cRgle. — CbronicUa  of  Tsbari, 

-"  -  aso. 

For  tha  lut  SOO  or  600  Tcon,  the  kDon-Iedge  of  Filcand,  or  pure  Pcreiim,  but 


■■?■ 


sndasU]'  declined  amongat  PeniaB  scbelui  '\a  rbdctiI,  and  Hpcvinll]'  ii 
P6i»l  priesU ;  bo  mouti  bo,  thai  rerj  few  of  the  Diatiira  cnn  now  either  wrilo  or 
onderitaDd  it  correctly,  aa  con  rcncHlj  bo  eeon  (rom  tboir  imperfect  uotci  in 
Pbblaii  boots,  and  incorrect  mode*  of  expressLon  in  other  wiitinei,  Thij 
inoranoe  haa  prcrailed  to  nch  an  extntA  thnt  tboug^i  (be  pri«stB  Icini  tbii 
gloBsBTf ,  piUTot-liko.  olf  bj  heart,  yet  their  cunnol  critically  mike  out  the  euwt 
meaningB  of  many  worda,  bnt  are  aBtlifi«l  with  more  gneascs,  etc. — DeatCir 
Hosbanv  Junosp,  in  bis  Old  FablaTi-P&iaod  Qloeaary,  p.  ii. 

*  Tbere  baa  been  n  good  deal  of  needlcra  acerbity  introduced  into  (beae  diacua- 
aioni,  and  Dr.  Bang  leenu  to  exist  only  in  a  permaamt  ilate  uf  warfare  with  the 
rest  of  bia  conntrjniei].  Sne^l,  boireTer,  is  more  diitinctly  aineled  out  for  <kui- 
demnation  in  such  amiabllitic*  sb  the  foltowing :  "  As  ngnrdn  nri  views  of  tb« 
chatacter  of  the  language,  and  hiB  eipUnttiona  of  tb«  non-Imninn  clement, 
linruiats  ani  not  likely  lo  feel  «ati«aBd."  "  Tbc  title  of  (a  later)  work.  ■  The  Trs- 
diliooal  Lilerature  of^tbe  PaniB,'  in  ila  sonneiion  with  the  contcnninauii  litara- 
ture,  ia  Ihatefbre  more  pretenliooa  thao  appropriate,"  etc,  etc.  {Aa  Old  Fahkri. 
I'ttuid  OloiMUj,  pp,  IG,  20.} 
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know  how  to  provide  for  in  his  vague  alphabetical  reoonstruc- 
tion8« 

In  his  first  publication,  the  P&rsi  Grammar  (1851),  M. 

Spiegel  expressly  declared  that  the  identical  character  '^1  was 
the  Td^i  m^arufy  or  known  yd,  as  opposed  to  the  Td*i  majhuly  or 
unknown  ydy  represented  by  the  Zend  ^}  In  his  subsequent 
work  on  the  "Huzvdresch-sprache"  (1856),  he  servilely  adheres 
to  Anquetil's  Soman  pli  ^j^y,  for  jlb^i  ^^J^  (pp.  169, 172) ; 
but  simultaneously  enters  in  his  Pehlvi  alphabets  the  letter 

above  referred  to  outlined  as  ^^  V  to  which  he  assigns  the 

value  of  S  (pp.  27, 48,  53).^  This  letter,  as  I  have  attempted 
to  prove  in  my  previous  article,  is,  however,  nothing  more 
than  i  final,  or  the  izd/at^  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in 
old  and  new  Persian  vernaculars,  and  which  may  be  traced  in 
the  accompanying  plates  from  the  final  (^  in  Khusrui,  figs. 
1,  2,  to  the  positive  conjunctive  but  instructively  isolated 
izdfat  in  figs.  3,  4,  etc.  I  must,  however,  do  M.  Spiegel  the 
justice  to  say  that  he  has  discarded  the  obnoxious  Soman 
from  his  latest  Pehlvi  vocabularies.^ 

The  Editors  of  the  Old  Pahlavi-Pazand  Glossary,  though 
they  do  not  admit  the  letter  ,.^  ^  to  a  place  in  their  table  of 

alphabets,  are  constrained  to  recognize  its  true  import  amid 
the  list  of  compound  characters,  where  ^  V^  is  acknowledged 
to  represent  the  sounds  of  "  ai,  hi,  or  k/iiJ'  Why  then,  by 
parity  of  reasoning,  should  not  ^  V  be  equal  to  the  ii,  or,  in 


^  Grammatik  der  P^rsiBprache  (Leipzig,  1851),  p.  22. 

(a)  L  oder  ,    i.  ^^  ^cb  "t  der  Zend  vocal  10,  z.  B.  ^7^  i  =  ^  etc. 

(b)  L  oder  A^^s^  ^b  wird hn Parsi durch  e  ausgedriickt,  in  j^.^, 

^J,  y^j,  etc. 

*  Grammatik  der  Huzvkresch-sprache.     (Wien,  1856.) 

^  J.R.A.S.  N.8.  iii.  p.  262.  The  name  Khmrui  on  the  coins  was  for  a  long 
time  supposed  to  be  Khusrub.  J.  Miiller,  Journal  Asiatique  (1839),  vii.  pp. 
335,342;  Olshausen,  Num.  Chron.  xi.  135;  Rawlinson,  J.R.A.S.  x.  I  my- 
self at  one  time  shared  this  imnression,  which  received  much  force  from  tne 
parallel  Armenian  Khosrov  (St-Martin,  Armenie,  i.  412).  The  contrast,  bow- 
ever,  between  the  forms  of  the  letter  in  question  and  that  of  the  true  ibia.  the 
accompanying  plates  must  be  held  conclusively  to  settle  the  point.  ^— ^ 

*  Die  Traditionelle  Literatur  der  Parsen  (Wien,  1860),  p.  424;  J.R.A.S.  xii. 
p.  275. 
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effect,  iurniah  a  modified  form  of  the  ancient  letter  whose 
purport  as  iV  or  i  I  have  been  contending  for?^ 

The  qucatioD  raised  by  Mr.  West,  in  his  late  article  in  thia 
Jonmal,  aeema  primarily  to  liniit  the  discussion  between  U8, 
S8  to  what  course  we  should  pursue  to  establish  our  independent 
positions :  he  desires  to  try  the  language  of  the  Sassaniao 
inscriptions  by  the  upward  test  of  the  Parsi  fragments  extant 
lit  Bombay,  and  the  local  interpretations  accepted  in  that  last 
refuge  of  Zoroastrianism.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  aim  at  the 
more  comprehensive  criticism  afforded  by  the  dialects  of  im- 
mediately proximate  lands,  and  the  inductive  teaching  of  the 
earlier  alphabets,  preserved  on  medals,  seals,  and  other  anti- 
quarian remains,  which  come  down  to  the  confessed  starting- 
point  of  the  attempted  neo-Persian  reconstruction  of  the 
ancient  rituals,  under  Ardashir  Bdbak  and  his  immediate 
successors,  The  representatives  of  the  archaic  creed  to 
whom  this  duty  was  entrusted  are  most  candid  in  their 
admisiiions  of  the  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter  conse- 
quent upon  the  pretended  destruction  of  the  scriptures  of 
the  old  Fire- Worshippers  by  Alexander  the  Great,'  and  the 
unavowed  but  more  important  influence  of  557  years  of  dis- 
couragement and  obscuration  of  the  religion  itself,  which 
succeeded,  under  the  Seleucidtc  and  Arsacido),  up  to  the  date 
of  the  attempted  revival  of  their  ancestral  faith. 

Nor  did  the  ancient  tongue  itself  fare  better  than  the  lost 
books  which  embodied  the  primitive  rites.  So  long  as  the 
original  Pehlvi  maintained  its  position  as  the  ruling  vema- 
'  Bf  some  gtrange  wuut  of  perception,  the  Edilnra  of  this  Glomnry  lima  eoa- 
fonnded  tbc  ,^\  Inndllioverj'differeiitlyfonnfid  i  S,  bo  that  thej  desoribo  iho 
idonticiil  ytDBii-f I  =  ii» aS (sic) and  ^orjn-^^  \  =  <i<»ithoharm- 
ing  indifferoncf  (p.  30). 

»  Tlicre  U  no  poniiblo  preUnes  for  soying  that  Alexander  destroyed  the  wioient 
lilcialure  of  tbe  Innd;  tbe  single  PaLicc  and  (ho  Ruyal  Arcbitoi  nt  rortepalit 
were  bUTUt ;  but  k  fiir  tmta  tho  MaeedoDian  couqueror  hating  pinposcd  to  him- 
Mif  uiy  mleioa  of  erudiciiliug  old  creedi,  he  rather  took  Eu  them  under  iheic 
piMuuiot  up^tc,  The  rtnl  destrojen  of  the  primitirs  lore  wen  the  Miulimi, 
who  noierthclns  rovcrenoed,  and  for  a  time  presened,  and  finallj  IriuclDted  mil 
tbftt  »u  worth  having  in  the  aewwble  Fehlvi  MS9.  It  would  rather  tenn  that 
tlw  Ml"  Zoroutiianisin  nagbl  to  take  its  dnte  from  the  latter  period  of  depres- 
n«d;  for  there  elenrly  were  plenty  of  FohtTi  MSS.  atill  eitout  in  a.b.  SlBe 
AJ).  930. — See  KeinBud,  AbaUeiJa,  p.  Iit.  note  3. 
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cular  utterance,  ouirent  among  all  classes  of  the  nation,  the 
limited  seventeen  letters  of  the  coeval  alphabet  taHy  sufficed 
to  convey  any  required  sense  to  the  comprehensions  of  those 
who  thought  and  spoke  in  the  common  language.  We  have  a 
nearly  parallel  illustration  of  this  faculty  of  using  short-hand 
notation  in  the  colloquial  Hindi  of  the  present  day,  which 
resolutely  reuses  to  avail  itself  of  the  intricacies  of  the  more 
elaborated  Sanskrit  characters,  uid  adheres  consistently  to  the 
simple  detached  consonants  of  antiquity,  with  all  the  associate 
uncertainty  of  intonation.  But  the  typical  Persian  language 
clearly  became  d^raded  on  its  own  soil,  under  the  action  of 
successive  waves  of  conquest,  irregular  hostile  occupation 
and  the  introduction  of  foreign  speech  into  the  official  docu- 
ments of  court  and  camp,  as  alien  rulers  chanced  to  dominate. 
Such  influences,  apart  from  the  general  depression  of  the  re- 
ligioius  communities,  who  alone  had  an  interest  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  sacred  texts,  must  have  rendered  any  satisfactory 
reconstruction  of  the  earlier  rituals  a  task  far  beyond  the 
powers  of  the  degenerate  Mobeda  of  the  scattered  Fire-temples, 
even  if  the  old  letters  of  the  alphabet  had  not  been  then,  as 
now,  altogether  insufficient  to  define  obsolete  grammatical 
inflexions,  and  still  less  competent  to  restore  the  purport  of  a 
lost  tongue. 

The  language  of  the  inscriptions,  under  these  conditions, 
may  be  held  to  have  primarily  followed  the  mixed  speech  of 
the  head-quarters,  which  consisted  of  a  sort  of  Eastern  Lingun 
Franca  or  Mesopotamian  Urdii,  abounding  in  Aramaisms,  and 
in  the  selected  epigraphs  under  review,  freely  interspersed 
with  independent  religious  texts,  which  were  by  no  means 
necessarily  Zoroastrian. 

The  language  of  the  books,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  truly 
reproduced  the  ancient  texts,  should  have  presented  a  modi- 
fied form  either  of  primitive  Pehlvi,  archaic  Zend,  or,  at  the 
lowest,  a  dialect  but  little  removed  from  the  Persian  Cunei- 
form. But,  to  judge  by  its  composite  character,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  dry  bones  and  dhjecta  membra  of  the  old 
Iranian  rituals  had  been  galvanized  into  a  specious  vitality 
by  the  introduction  of  Semitic  verbs  with  Persian  termina- 
tions, added  to  which  the  practice  of  writing  one  word  and 
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pronouncing  another  savoura  strongly  of  priestcraft,  whose  re- 
vision in  this  case  was  neither  competent  nor  honest.  If  to 
construct  grammars  and  dictionaries  out  of  such  materials  be 
a  labour  of  high  ingenuity,  I  can  concede  that  much  credit  to 
our  modem  authorities ;  but  I  must  be  excused  if  I  remain 
increduIoQB  as  to  the  value  on  finality  of  the  results  thus 
obtained. 

If  I  have  had  to  suggest  anything  derogatory  to  the 
attatnmenffi  of  the  modern  Pdrsi  teachers  in  the  Western 
Presidency,  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  quoting, 
with  renewed  hope,  our  own  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  motto, 
"  Ex  Orieute  lux,"  as,  by  a  singular  chance,  I  have  this 
day  (11th  Jan.,  1872)  received  from  Bombay  a  comprehensive 
series  of  the  publications  of  the  later  earnest  revivers  of  the 
old  lore,  in  their  adopted  home  under  the  British  Hag — ^in  the 
shape  of  even  more  difficult  reading  than  the  Fchlvi  itself, 
as  explained  and  illustrated  by  Guzr4ti  commentaries;  but 
I  recognize  with  satisfaction  the  conscientious  endeavours  of 
the  present  representatives  of  the  archaic  faith  in  Bombay  to 
encounter,  and  I  trust  overcome,  many  of  the  difficulties  in- 
herent in  their  ethnic  language — in  this  I  am  the  more  en- 
couraged by  the  tone  of  mixed  frankness  and  confidence 
disclosed  in  Destur  I3chr4mji  Sunjaoa's  preface  to  his  new 
Pehlvi  Grammar.'  which  augurs  well  for  the  future,  in  a  seem- 
ing aspiration  of  the  local  P&rsis  to  free  themselves  from 
European  dogmatism,  and  to  rehabilit-ate  their  national  speech 
by  their  intuitive  hereditary  perceptions,  from  independent 

'  A  Gramniar  of  the  rahkci  Lang^ingie,  b;  Fcshotun  Dtietoor  BchnimJGe 
SonJniiR.  [BombRy.  1871.)  Preface,  p.  iii. :  "Tbe  pranaamCionaof  IheScmitic 
tenna  u  used  bj  the  Diutfton  of  Irin  and  of  India  are  founded  on  the  weU- 
known  Buthority  of  Maiik  Nanmh  Antoortr,  which,  as  will  be  menlioDed  here- 
aftcT,  i>  nnw  more  than  1200  jean  old,  and  at  the  time  whi^n  Ibis  work  wm 
written  the  Pahlavi  lun^uge  wot  in  Ita  pristine  use  sroongtt  the  Zdmaatriina  af 
Ir&n.  Th»  modem  Orientalists  oi  Earepe,  howercr,  have  modiHed  iuch  pro- 
minciatiinu,  but  such  modilicatioM  I  do  ncl  feel  ia«tifl<?d  in  Tccnmnvending  to  m; 
ZoroutriaP  brethren."     Uf  Goune,  I  un  not  likelr  to  endonc  all  our  new  eram- 


not  the  Im  mn;  1  welcome  on  effoil  at  froe  [honght.  and  a  seeking  after  the  truth, 
which  I  admin  abont  all  thtngi.  One  word  of  warning,  too,  I  niu*t  add  lo  thou 
who  may  be  dilpoaed  to  oTer-eitimito  the  adranlngea  of  Iianian  dotceut.  in  the 
reTtral  and  reconMructinn  of  their  ancient  tongue,  at  they  muat  hear  in  mind  that 
for  ^nrrationa  post  they  havo  bcnn  domiciled  and  odutated  in  a  foreign  land,  and 
Itartii  Atim  their  cradira  to  frame  their  idea*  in  an  alien  idiom :  lo  that  tbaii 
UMntnl  iBOgaagc,  or  even  ib  modern  repreaentalive,  hoi  to  be  acquired  anew. 
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sources  and  the  extant  documents  of  their  creed.  I  am 
sanguine  that  these  records  may  be  largely  augmented 
when  the  less  passive  members  of  the  community  undertake 
to  scrutinize  their  own  Indian  depositaries,  or  boldly  seek  to 
penetrate  into  other  closed  receptacles  of  the  obscure  litera- 
ture of  the  past; — in  lands  to  which  they  have  preferential 
access. 

In  concluding  this  branch  of  a  single  alphabetical  con- 
troversy, I  may  be  permitted  to  reproduce  a  more  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  general  question,  which  I  submitted 
vivd  voce,  but  with  scant  preparation,  to  the  Meeting  of 
the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society  on  the  9th  April,  1866. 

As  this  merely  suggestive  outline  has  never  been  formally 
incorporated  in  our  Transactions,  I  make  no  apology  for 
quoting  in  full  the  semi-official  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  meeting  of  that  date  from  the  AthentBum  newspaper. 

The  Right.  Hon.  Viscount  Strangford  in  the  chair. — Mr.  Thomas,  adrerting 
to  recent  controversies  respecting  the  parentage  of  the  yarions  modes  of  writing 
in  use  in  ancient  India,  spoke  '*  On  the  Adapted  Alphabets  of  the  Aryan  Races." 
These  were  the  results  of  his  palsBographical  investigations :  The  Aryans  invented 
no  alphabet  of  their  own  for  their  special  form  of  human  speech,  but  were,  in 
all  their  migrations,  indebted  to  the  nationality  amid  whom  they  settled  for  their 
instruction  in  the  science  of  writing:  (1)  The  Persian  Curuiform  owed  its 
origin  to  the  Assyrian,  and  the  Assyrian  Cuneiform  emanated  from  an  antecedent 
Turanian  symbolic  character ;  (2)  the  Oreek  and  Latin  alphabets  were  manifestly 
derived  from  the  Phoonician ;  (3)  the  Bactrian  was  adapted  to  its  more  precise 
functions  by  a  reconstruction  and  amplification  of  Phoenician  models;  (4)  the 
Devandgari  was  appropriated  to  the  expression  of  the  Sanskrit  language  from 
the  pre-existing  Indian  PSdi  or  Ldt  alphabet,  which  was  obriously  originated  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  Turanian  (Dr6.vidian)  dialects;  (6)  the  Pehlvi  was 
the  oflfspring  of  later  and  already  modified  Phoenician  letters ;  and  (6)  the  Zend 
was  elaborated  out  of  the  limited  elements  of  the  Pehlvi  writing,  but  by  a  totally 
different  method  to  that  followed  in  the  adaptation  of  the  Semitic  Bactrian. 
Mr.  Thomas  then  proceeded  to  advert  to  the  single  point  open  to  discussion 
involved  under  the  4th  head,  tracing  the  progress  of  the  successive  waves  of 
Aryan  immigration  from  the  Oxus  into  the  provinces  of  Ariania  and  the  Hindu 
Kush,  and  the  downward  course  of  the  pastoral  races  from  their  first  entry  into 
the  Panj^b  and  the  associate  crude  chants  of  the  Yedic  hymns  to  the  establishment 
of  the  cultivated  Brahmanic  institutions  on  the  banks  of  the  Saras vati,  and  the 
elaboration  of  Sanskrit  grammar  at  Taxila,  connecting  the  advance  of  their 
literature  with  the  simplified  but  extended  alphabet  they  constructed  in  the 
Arianian  provinces  out  of  a  very  archaic?  type  of  Phoenician,  and  whose  graphic 
efficiency  was  so  singularly  aided  by  the  free  use  of  birch  bark.  This  alphabet 
continued  in  use  as  the  official  writing  under  the  Greek  and  Indo-Scythian  rulers 
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vf  NarAem  India,  anlil  U  was  «ap«raeded  bf  tbe  nipmor  fitnesa  and  capabilitiM 
of  the  local  PUi,  which  is  proved  bj  Asolui'a  scattered  iDBcriptJons  on  rocka  und 
monolitbt  (Lhta)  to  haie  constituted  the  onnent  writing  of  the  oontinonl  of 
lodk  in  B.C.  160,  while  a  nroilar,  if  not  identical,  Eharacter  is  eoan  to  bare 
fOrniihed  the  piototjpa  of  all  th«  rarjing  lyitems  of  writing  emplojvd  by  lh« 
dlffemt  nationalitiei  of  India  at  large,  IVatn  Bind  to  Ceylon,  and  apreading  o*er 
Burmab,  till  the  In^an  Ffili  meets  Cbincse  alphabets  on  Ihfir  own  soil  in 
Annam.  Id  cooclnsiDa,  Mr.  Tbomaa  pointed  out  the  importnnae  of  the 
di»covMi«  of  Noma  and  Caldwell,  deriTsd  from  complotolj  independent  lonrcea, 
regarding  the  Sejthic  origin  of  the  introductory  Indian  alphabets. 

No  substantive  article  was  ever  prepared  or  published  tn 
further  development  of  the  somewhat  comprehensive  theory 
thus  enunciated ;  but  its  purport  has  been  quoted  with  seem- 
ing approval,  and,  aa  far  as  I  am  aware,  without  hostile  com- 
ment in  France  and  Germany.  The  subject  has  likewise 
been  discussed  at  two  several  meetings  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal.'  With  the  general  tenor  of  these  quasi  con- 
versational proceedings  I  have  no  possible  cause  of  dissatis- 
faction. Naturally,  the  living  representatives  of  the  Indian 
Aryans  resented  any  notion  of  their  ancestors  having  bor- 
rowed, even  more  convenient  mechanical  vehicles  for  the  ex- 
pression of  thought,  from  the  ignorant  Dravidians  of  the 
south  ;^  but  the  facts  are  cumidatirely  against  thera,  especially 

>  Journa!  Asiatio  Soclet<r,  Bengal,  and  Meeting,  Stb  Feb.,  IBGT,  p.  33. 

*  The  cuhjnined  quotation  u  in  to  fur  a  virtual  reproduction  of  my  letter, 
inTiting  the  discuasion.  in  lilu,  of  the  somparatiie  priority  of  ludian  ilpliahGta, 
wbicb  was  rend  at  the  Mee^ng  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  on  the  filh 
February.  1867.  I  hais  taken  thus  much  uf  liberty  with  the  printed  report, 
u  to  rectify  the  aingular  error  of  the  IwMil  preas,  which  coatriTcrd  to  arrnnge 
my  ^fn  in  the  direotly  opposite  aense  to  the  concnrront  nrgament;  and  ai  chinee 
would  hsro  it,  by  >  casual  tiaospoailion  of  the  dcscriptiie  heading*  of  the 
alphabets,  to  obacure  completely  the  whole  question,  either  to  Baalem  or  WMtem 
oumpreheDaiDna.  I  have,  perhaps,  been  oter-confldont  of  the  strength  of  my 
pcaition,  in  abatainiilg,  until  this  moment,  from  any  protest  against  an  editorial  ' 
blunder,  which,  in  mild  lerma,  lell  me  in  a  complete  minority.  But  I  am  quite 
MntenI  to  revire  tha  correetod  icrsion  as  a  bnsis  for  future  discutaion. 

■■  I  am  glad  to  find  that  my  notice  of  the  deriratiaa  of  .^rian  alphabets  attracted 
altenUon,  and  I  am  most  curious  to  learn  the  oonne  the  discussion  look  at  tbe 
Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal ;  more  especially  u  1  am  now  following 
out  the  Indian  auction  of  the  inquiry,  and  haro  nrriicd  already  at  some  nneipeetaa 
rKnlt*,  tending  to  confirm  Ibc  original  DrnvMiaH  denfation  of  the  Santkrii 
atphabel.    Tbe  madera  of  oar  Joarnnl  will  not  fail  to  call  to  mind  tbot  Prins^, 


ing  lir^-jili  Irticn.  The  aucation  wot  not  Taisod  as  Ui  whtn  these  aspirate*  had 
been  ci.si(;ncd,  but  Iboinlweneo  was,  that  they  had  been  formed  nmuHaneotulr 
with  ihf  simple  letters,  and  out  of  tbe  same  element*.     I  haTc  a  different  theory 


to  ptnp'.w.  •rhich  I  submit  tor  the  si—.  _.  ..       .  _  _  _.  ,-,. 

it  U  It)  noumo  that  (11  the  sinipiv  letten  were  rtntTidlwi,  nnd  eonstilutsd  a  uuni- 

C'oto  an^l  sulHcicnl  aJpliabvt  for  tliat  elswi  of  hmirvBgio.  while  tbe  aspiralea  wore 
Icr  additiuiii  rvigutrvd  for  tlie  das  eipnwiioii  of  Miigadhi  and  other  notthcTii 
diBlcc>>,nilheaan*kritin  aner-timeaaddad  its  ownsibilnnlatii  thelattaralphabn. 
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as  they  have  now  an  opportunity  of  selecting  new  adversaries 

A  glance  at  tbe  subjoined  coimwratiTe  alphabets  will  show  tbe  twenty  consonants 
(out  of  tbe  full  twenty-one)  or  tbe  Drayidian  system,  as  opposed  to  the  thirty-one 
consonants  of  the  Prakrit  of  Asoka's  edicts.  Of  tbe  additional  aspirates  of  tbe 
latter  scheme,  two  only  can  in  kdj  way  claim  to  be  ordinary  duplications,  the  ehh 
and  fh ;  while  a  more  simple  origin  mifbt  be.  sought  for  tne  latter  in  a  common 
circle :  ^A,  dh,  and  ph  may  fairly  be  tiULen  as  intentional  modifications  of  their 
corresponding  normal  letters ;  but  kh  and  ^A,  like  fh  and  /A,  have  more  in  com- 
mon as  fellow  aspirates  than  association  with  their  own  leading  consonants ;  and, 

finally,  jh  and  bh  seem  to  have  been  unfettered  adaptations.    The  a  (rO)  again 

differs  from  the  y  (JL)  only  in  the  reversal  of  the  leading  lower  limb.  As  the 
alphabetical  data,  upon  wluch  alone  we  have  now  to  rely,  are  derived  from  in- 
scriptions embodying  a  different  language,  and  dating  so  late  as  b.c.  250,  we  can 
scarcely  expect  to  recover  the  missing  Bravidian  consonants ;  but  one,  at  least,  of 
the  vowel  tests  is  significant  in  the  extreme.  The  Dravidian  vowels,  as  contrasted 
with  the  Sanskrit  series  by  Caldwell,  arrange  themselves  as  follows : — 
Sanskrit,  «,  5,  t ,  t,  w,  5,  f»,  r7,  /f 7,  — ,  J,  «i,  — ,  ©,  « 5,  n,  ah, 
Tamil,      a,  5,  i,  7,  i#,  u,  —^  — ,  — ,  e,  ^,  ^7,  o,  o,  — ,  — ^  _. 

"  The  value  of  the  simple  e,  in  the  L&t  character,  admits  of  no  doubt,  the  out- 
line of  the  letter  takes  the  form  of  ^,  while  the  elongated  vowel  is  constructed  by 
a  duplication  of  the  sound,  effected  by  the  addition  of  a  medial  «,  thus  ~^  - 


<<  I  am  unwilling  to  enlarge  upon  an  avowedly  speculative  suggestion,  but  I 
think  few  will  fail  to  detect  the  contrast  between  the  archaic  crudeoess  of  the 
simple  letters  and  the  more  complicated  and  cursive  forms  of  the  aspirates  in  the 
L&t  alphabet.  Had  the  latter  class  of  characters  uniformly  followed  the  typical 
design  of  their  corresponding  simple  letters,  there  would  have  been  more  reason 
to  have  assumed  a  simultaneous  and  congruous  initiation ;  but  the  introduction  of 
anomalous  signs  amon^  the  gutturals^  the  remarkable  cursive  development  assigned 
to  the  aspirates,  as  opposed  to  the  stiff  outlines  of  their  simple  prototypes  (an 
advance  equal  in  degree,  but  less  obviously  marked  in  the  dh  ana  dh)^  and  the 
inconsistent  development  of  the  bh^  upon  tne  basis  of  the  old  cf,  all  seem  to  in- 
dicate a  later  and  independent  elaboration  of  the  aspirates. 

The  Normal  Dravidian  Alphabet.  The  Pkakrit  or  Lat  Alphabet. 


(   t 

A  t 
U  p 


>9 


}9 


» 


» 


}i 


\r 


CofisotMnts. 

iJ 


ff 


y* 


» 


» 


>) 


8  m. 


tf 


H« 


Vowels. 


>e 


Medial  Vowels, 
.  -  J  JLl 

-f  kd,  -(-  ke,  4-  kiy  -(-  kiy  -(-  ku. 


+ 
d 

( 

A 
U 
I 


^chh 
Qth 
Qth 
b  ph 

I 


Cou»onant8, 

A      [u  gh 


D 

Vowels. 


,fi  jh 

d,  dh 
Ddh 
^bh 

6 


I 

1 

8 


Medial  Vowels. 

■f  kd,~-\- ke,  4  ffi, -i^ ki,  f  ku. 


Sanikrit  tdditions  to  the  L&t  alphabet,  <Tv=:^,  '^=:'^. 


in  tho  more  advanced  "Scythians"  as  their  possibly  later 
teachers,'  who  would  equally,  and  more  definitively  sustain 
the  argument  of  priority  in  the  art  of  writing  in  India, 
against  the  intrusive  Vedic  Aryans,  whose  education,  by  their 
own  admission,  had  been  greatly  negleijted  up  to  the  period 
of  their  entry  into  the  land  of  the  seven  rivers.* 

But  to  revert  to  the  old  data  upon  which  I  based  my 
conclusions  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  nothing  could 
have  been  more  graphic,  in  the  whole  history  of  literary 
events,  than  the  unpremeditated  concert  of  evidence,  gleaned 
in  different  lands,  from  hopelessly  severed  starting-points; 
presented,  on  the  one  part,  by  Mr.  Norris's  decipherment  of 
the  Scythian  Tablets  of  Darius,  at  Bihistun,  and  the  almost 
simultaneous  production  of  the  results  of  Dr.  Caldwell's 
patient  researches  I'lt  ai/u  into  the  languages  of  the  South 
of  India,  which,  on  examination,  developed  such  strange 
identities  of  verbal  and  grammatical  formations,  as  to  au- 
thorize the  representatives  of  the  old  and  the  now  to  say, 
essentially,  we  are  at  urie.^ 

Not  could  anything  be  more  striking  aa  a  second  and 
subdued  parallel,  in  the  same  direction,  than  Dr.  Caldwell's 
detection  of  the  Dravidian  element  in  the  Brahui  form  of 
Bcliich  speech  with  the  associate  testimony  of  our  coins  as  to 
the  sustained  and  persistent  use  of  the  PAli,  or  L4(  alphabet, 
which  descended  in  the  ordinary  course  to  the  Grcoks,  with 
their  outlying  possessions  in  Arachusin,  and  which  held  its 
local  dominancy,  even  to  the  competitive  triumph  ovei-  the 
elsewhere  universally-adopted  Bactrian  writing  of  proximate 
lands. 

■  Mnir.  ral.  ii.,  edit.  1H7I,  pp.  433, 438,  487, 488.  The  Buccmnoa  of  ODCapsnta, 
nnw  conilitionilhr  occrpted,  niiia:  1.  Tb«  FortU  tribM;  2.  The  DrtiTiaituii ; 
8.  "A  iiwe  at  8c]>thiiui  oi  non-Arj^an  iinmignnta  trom  xhe  N.W. ;"  4.  The 
Anm  inToden. 

<  Frinsep'i  Btuy*,  Loailon,  1X38.  ii.  p.  43  ;  Numimmtia  Chronicle,  1863,  p. 
3,-26.  ud  1^S4,  f.  43  :  J.A.B.  Bcngnl,  181)4,  p.  25fi  ;  Wilton,  Rig  Veds,  Loadoii, 
IM7,  ill.  pp.  tnii.  lit. 

*  Sm  Nomg,  Jaur.  B.A.S.  xi.  p.  IH;  Caldvell'e  Drbvidiui  Oraminar  (IBM], 
pp.  33,  4S,  9£,  lUU,  102,104,  lUS.cto.;  Qauler'i  Rural  Bengal,  pp.  112, 136, 108, 

US,  180.  etc.;  Dr.  SttTriuon,  "     "      "       '    ■  "  ■  "   "- 

Hilain,  Jour,  it*  Sat,  1867,  p. 

-13,111:  J-R.A.S.  i.  v.*.  p.4eUi 

SchleipW,  Compoudium.  no   U-1  .  ..„.  ^       . 

.  .  .  d'aprb*  loH  Ujrnnin  Vfdiquni,  Parii,   ISSe,  p.  82.    [Beaiilt»  defioitiTelr 

coneomd  in  bjr  Mr.  Uuir.  iL  p.  xxiv.] 
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Having,  I  hope^  sbewn  some  sliglit  justifioation  for  my 
previous  interpretajtions,  I  pass  on  to  the  examination  of  the 
new  materials  more  amply  illustrating  the  developments  of  the 
Semitic  alphabet.  Its  expanse  has  already  been  traced  horn 
the  western  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Dodb  of  the 
Ganges ;  from  the  Persian  Gtdf,  fitfully^  to  the  Lower  Indus/ 
where  it  touches  the  legitimate  Bactrian  of  the  Indo-Scythian 
and  S&h  kings.'  It  is  seen  to  have  been  indigenous  in  Armenia 
and  Median  AtropatiSnOy^  and  now  our  coins^  enable  us  to 

^  J.R.A.8.  iy.  N.s.  p.  505 ;  Niul  Chroiu  (1870),  x.  p.  139« 

'  J.R.A.S.  iy.  p.  500.    Jonin.  Bombay  Branch  B.A.8.  1869,  plate  It.  fig.  1. 

>  "Early  Sassanian  Inscriptioiis "  (Tnibner,  1868),  133.  Nnm.  Chron.  zii. 
PI.  4  (page  68),  figs.  6,  6,  7.  Lindsay,  PI.  %.  27.  Dr.  Levy,  «Zeitochrift>" 
xzi.  PI.  u.  2 — 5. 

^  Silyer.    Size,  4}.    Weight,  58  grains.    British  Mosennb     Umque, 

Obverte — Head  of  king  to  the  left,  thinly  but  not  closely  bearded,  with 
a  low  Parthian  tiara  surmonnted  by  jtwo  rows  of  stoda. 
Monogram  in  ChaldiBO-Pehlyi,  md. 

Reverse — the  nsnal  Parthian  type  of  the  long  seated  on  his  throne  hold- 
ing ont  a  bow.   -  Monogram,   ^  {TambraXf  the  capitid  of 
Hyrcania).    Legend  in  imperfect  Greek,  BA2IAETS  MEFAS 
JtkSABapoys* 
Date  in  the  field  FIT  (313  of  the  Selenoidan  eras:A.D.  2). 

Attociate  Baptrian  Coin  of  Sanabares. 

Co|^er.    Wei^t,  111*5  grains.    British  Mnsenm.     Unique, 

Ohvert$^n;GBA  of  kine  to  the  left,  lightly  or  meagrely  bearded,  wear- 
ing the  Parthian  cap  stndded  with  jewels.  Close  fitting 
vest,  with  jewelled  collar,  and  a  bolaly  ornamented  border 
to  the  outer  garment.  Legend,  BASIAETZ  /Acyat. 
Reverse — "Winged  figure  of  Victory,  to  the  right,  holding  out  chaplet, 
as  on  the  Bactrian  coins  of  Mauas,  Azas,  &c.  IiCgend, 
SANABAPOrS. 

Prinsep's  Essays,  ii.,  p.  215.  Engrarings  of  both  pieces  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Numismatic  Chronicle  for  1871,  pi.  vii. 

This  king's  name  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  that  o{  Sanabassary  **  the  ruler." 

— (Esdras,  i.  ii.  12,  16 ;  iv.  18,  20.    Ezra,  i.  8,  11 ;  y.  14,  16.)    The  deriyation  of 

the  term  has  hitherto  been  considered  uncertain ;  the  dictionaries  give  one  of  its 

variants  as  **  Ignis  cultor  " ;  but  the  simple  version  here  seems  to  be  \*^  "  light," 

with  the  conjunction  of   i  from  ^^ j  "to  bear,*'  or  .j\^  "with  fire,"  in  the 

Biblical  form.  Though  the  \j^^  as  a  Semitic  word  might  seem  out  of  place  in  combi- 
nation with  an  Aryan  termination,  I  should  feel  no  diflBculty  in  this  respect,  as  the 
languages  were  conterminous  and  interchangeable  in  many  quarters.  Sand  was 
latterly  so  established  a  titular  term  that  we  find  l;^^  and  ^cli4*j  ^^  monograms,  and 

Sand  ul  Millat,  "light  of  the  faith,"  on  the  coins  of  the  Ghaznavides. — J.R.A.S. 
ix.  367.  The  Armenians  speak  of  "  Sanassor,"  son  of  Sennechcrim.  (Moses  of 
Khorcne,  i.  cap.  23,  p.  103,  French  edition,  and  cap.  iii.  p.  146.  St.-Martin, 
Armenie,  i.  411,  mentions  Sanadroug^  "the  Izatee  of  Josephus."> 
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carry  it  into  Hyrcania,  or  so  much  further  on  its  way  towards 
those  eBHentially  ancient  seats  of  Aryan  civilizatiou  on  the 
Oxua,  the  archaic  existence  of  which  has  lately  been  con- 
firmed by  fresh  and  independent  evidence,  in  amplification 
of  Sir  H.   Bawlinaon'a   discoveries   in   1866,'  prominently 

<  ''  Tbfl  belief  in  a  rery  carlf  empire  in  Central  Asin,  cootiI  vith  Iho  i 
linn  of  the  Auyriun  monnrcby,  was  commun  smang  the  Ureeks  long  lu 
AIciandcr'B  oipedition  to  die  East,  and  could  only  have  been  derired  from  the 
traditione  nurrent  at  ttie  coort  of  the  AdiiEmeuiHD  king*.  This  belieF,  again 
connvoted  thruugh  tbe  names  of  Oiyartea  and  Zoroaeler  irttb  the  Iranian  divii 
of  the  Aryan  race,  and  receives  eontirinatkia  (torn  tlie  earliest  memorials  of  that 
people.  .  .  It  is  with  tta«  Eaatcm  Iramang,  however,  that  we  are  principally 
oonnmed,  as  the  founder!  of  CBntral  Am™  civiliiHlioQ.  This  people,  on  the 
aathoiity  of  the  Tendidad,  may  be  auppoeed  to  liave  acbiored  their  hrst  tla^e  of 
j»^..i«.»....(  :.j  Sogbd.  Their  lao^uge  waa  probably  Zend,  aa  diatiogniahed 
..^«,..»*.  ii»*^,>ir.  nr.-i  » /....Adi^  n I-  h.n^»  —""aved  thaQ  that  djalcct 
0  importimt  D>ideno& 


■e  Aryan 
r,  of  the  very  hiE:h  itate  of  p- 
A  in  the  iBhinn 


■f  the  Boulh. 
I  power  and  dviliiatioa  to  which  thej  al 

B  be  found  in  the  infomution  rcganbtg  them  preaerred  by  the  eclebrntad  Aba 
Bihan  Al  Biilini,  himself  a  natire  of  the  country,  and  the  only  Arab  writer  w' 
inveeCigatcd  the  antiquities  of  the  East  in  a  true  niirit  of  hulorical  criticii 
Thii  writer  (uppliea  us  with  an  extenaiTe  specimen  oi  the  old  dialects  of  Sughd 
and  Ebariam.  He  gives  u<  in  those  dialect*  the  names  of  the  twelve  monltis,  the 
name*  of  the  thirty  days  of  the  month,  and  the  five  EpagomeDie,  together  with 
the  name*  of  the  ligns  of  the  Zodlas  and  of  tbe  sevan  planets,  and  lastly  of  the 
nUBaons  of  (be  moon.  A  portion  of  hj*  nomeocUtore  is  original,  and  oOet*  a 
moat  curious  robjcct  for  inreatigaiion ;  but  the  majority  of  tho  namts  can  be  com- 
pired,  a*  was  to  be  eipected,  witli  the  Zend  ourrrapondonts,  and,  indued,  a 
mticb  nearer  to  tbe  primitiva  forms  than  are  tlio  better  known  Parsce  cqiuvalent 
AMMtding  to  Aba  itlban.  again,  tbe  solar  oLlendar  of  EhBriim  wai  tbe  mo 
porlHt  achetne  t<n  measuring  time  with  which  he  was  acqtiaintcd ;  and  it  waa 
maintained  by  the  utmnemers  of  that  eountry  that  both  the  solar  and  lunar 
Zodiacs  bad  aripoited  with  them,  tbe  ATiaions  of  tbe  signs  in  (heir  system  being 
br  mere  regular  than  thoae  adopted  by  tbs  Oreeks  or  Arabs.  .  .  .  Aba  Bihan 
uaerta  that  the  Kbaiismians  dated  originally  from  an  epoch  anteriot  by  980  ysurs 
to  the  era  of  SelouciJai,  a  date  which  agrees  pretty  accurately  with  the  period 
aisigncd  by  our  beat  scholars  to  the  inrention  of  the  Jyolisha  or  Indian  calendar." 
—QmrtfTly  Setitw,  October,  ISSG,  p.  4B8,  etc. 

This  last  is,  perhaps,  tbe  most  intereetiDg  item  we  gain  fh>ni  Al  Birdni's 
rereUtimu.  That  there  should  have  eiiete<^  in  Eh&nam,  a  serial  system  of 
dating,  oommeneing  ttata  980  years  anterior  to  the  oHicial  ejioch  of  the  Seleucidm 
(SIS — 311  B.a.|ail304  B.O.,  wai  startling  enoogh ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  a  given 
arithmetiwl  problem  obtains  each  deSnile  remits  as  to  establish,  beyond  its  own 
nuJHOD,  so  disdnot  an  identity  between  acattered  and  seveTed  bnmebes  of  one 
sdd  tbe  same  section  of  tbe  human  family;  and  it  is  something  more  than 
a  oorions  aoiocidence  to  assodate  with  this  independent  method  of  reckoning 
flia  hot  that  the  Oriental  world  baa  been  wearying  iUelf,  for  a  long  ^me  past,  to 
explain  whenee,  how,  and  why,  a  fixed  sacrihciol  date,  varioasly  cslculsted  hv 
modsrn  Mtnnomers,  and  possibly,  but  imperfectly,  auEtained  in  the  transmntea 
Tttnoni  of  the  old  texts,  should  have  developed  hi  dose  an  identity,  in  its  httnt 
anil  moat  matored  average,  with  the  original  namLKua  of  1304  B.C. ;  bat  «uch 
wonld  aeem  to  be  the  rualt  of  the  imlependent  teats  applied  to  the  Jvotisha 
obeemtiion  of  tbe  Ctdures,  itill  in  uae  in  the  Vedic  ritaala  of  Indi 
•oafeaiion  of  tbe  later  Bi^maitical  eiponenis  of  the  ancient  creed. 

See  also  Num.  Chron.  x.a.  iv,  pp.  46,  120;   Colebrooke,  Asiatic  Besearehcs, 
Tui.;  Arcbdeaeoa  Piatt,  Joonut  Aoatie  6oc.  Bengal,  1352,  p.  49i  Max  lluUer, 
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noticed  in  my  essay  on  Sassanian  Inscriptions.^  Dr.  Sadiau, 
to  whom  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund  has  lately  confided  the 
preparation  of  a  critical  edition  of  the  leading  MSS.  upon  which 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson  based  his  researches,  has  already  made 
vigorous  progress  beyond  the  fettered  range  of  a  single  work, 
and  will  doubtless,  in  due  time,  give  the  world  a  very  compre- 
hensive account  of  out  proper  Aryan  cradle.*  Meanwhile,  we 
welcome  a  contribution  from  the  improved  text  of  the  Arab 
geographer,  Al  Istakhri,^  which  affirms  independently  the 
early  traditions  of  Aryanism  of  speech  in  those  distant  lands, 
and  brings  me  face  to  face  with  an  identification,  which  may 
chance  to  prove  of  considerable  importance  in  the  general  in- 
quiry: that  is,  the  association  of  the  ancient  name  of  the 
kingdom  of  Khdrizm  itself,*  with  the  misinterpreted  modem 

Sanskrit  Literature  (1869),  p.  521 ;  Text  of  Rig  Veda,  vol.  iv.,  preface^  p.  Ixxir. ; 
Journal  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Dr.  Whitney,  vol.  i.  n.s.  p.  316 ;  Sir  Edward 
Colebrooke,  "  Note  on  the  preceding  article,"  p.  332 ;  Strabo,  ii.  c.  i.  15,  xi,  c.  vi. 
1,  c.  vii.  3,  c.  xi.  5;  Pliny,  vi.  18,  19;  Arrian,  iii.  c.  29,  vii.  c.  16;  Chronique 
de  Tabari,  i.  119;  Wilson,  Anana  Antiqua,  144;  Rawlinson's  Herodotus, 
i.  564;  Journal  Royal  Geographical  Society,  xix.  (1849),  p.  Ixiv.,  and  Sir 
R.  Murchison's  Address,  1867,  p.  38. 

*  Triibner  &  Co.,  London,  1868,  p.  120.  See  also  Num.  Chron.  vii.  n.s.  p.  143. 
Since  the  above  text  and  associate  notes  were  set  up  in  tjpe,  Sir  H.  Rawlinson 
has  continued  the  publication  of  his  expositions  of  the  ancient  Geoo^aphy  of  the 
Oxus,  in  a  paper  contributed  to  the  current  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Rtriew 
(Jan.,  1872),  from  which  I  extract  the  subjoined  notice ;  but,  in  explanation  of  a 
somewhat  dubious  expression  in  the  context,  I  am  given  to  understand  that  the 
emplacement  of  t/ie  orir/vml  "  Oromasdian  "  Hapta  Hindu  on  the  Upper  Oxus,  is 
not  in  any  way  to  be  understood  to  conflict  with  the  later  Vedic  designation  of 
the  Saptu  Sindhu  of  the  Panj&,b. — "As  these  identifications  are  all  new  and 
contravene  the  criticism  of  the  last  hundred  years,  it  may  be  necessary  to  cite 
some  authority  in  their  support.  First,  then,  for  the  application  of  the  name  of 
Hapta  Hindu,  or  'the  seven  rivers,'  to  the  Upper  Oxus,  there  is  the  direct 
authority  of  Abu  Rihfin."  See  Elliot's  Historians,  i.,  p.  49.  "India,  or  the 
Panj&b,  had  been  preriously  understood  by  the  critics."  (p.  13.) 

*  Dr.  Sachau  says  : — **  The  most  valuable  part  of  Al  fekbkr  el  Bakiya  seems  to 
me  that  which  refers  to  the  Central  Asiatic  Mesopotamia,  the  country  between 
the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  and  its  southern  and  northern  centres  of  civilization,  i.e. 
Sughdiana  and  Khiw&rizm.  Bir(ini's  information  on  this  subject  is  alike  new 
and  important,  for  these  countries  were  the  homestead  of  Zoroastrianism  and 
the  focus  of  Central  Asian  civilization,  which,  shortly  before  it  was  trodden  down 
by  the  Mughals  and  Tat^irs,  struck  a  traveller,  like  Yfek6t,  with  admiration.  By 
the  help  of  BirUni  we  shall  be  able  to  trace  the  outlines  of  the  dialects  of  Sughd- 
iana and  Khiwfirizm,  and  to  bring  back  the  history  of  those  countries." — 
Academy^  Nov.  1,  1871. 

'  **  Bibliotheca  Geographorum  Arabicorum,"  M.  J.  deGoeje  (Lugd.  Bat  1870). 
See  also  Prof.  Noldeke's  review  of  this  work  in  the  Academy^  Oct.  1, 1871,  p.  461. 

*  "In  the  Scythie  version  of  the  Behistun  cuneiform  inscription  of  Darius,  the 
name  of  the  province  of  Khdrism  is  expressed  by  *  Varasmiya^'  admitting  a  free 
and  optional  interchange  of  the  consonants  m  and  v  ot  to-,  the  parallel  Fernan 
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term  o{  "  SuztdrUA,"  ordinarily  applied  to  one  of  the  divi- 
sions of  Pehlvi  writing.'  If  the  archaic  Oriental  names, 
which  I  have  subdued  into  a  foot-note,  confeea  to  an  identical 
derivation  and  primary  purport,  we  may  hove  to  bring  the 

written  language,  the  cognate  alphabet  embodied  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,'  into  closer  relations  with  the  undetermined 
paheography  of  the  Eastern  nidus. 

For  a  long  time  past  a  vague  impression  has  prevailed  that 
the  sister  dialect,  expressed  in  the  kindred  Pehlvi  character, 
might  likewise  be  connected  with  the  geographical  limits  of 
the  less  disturbed  settlements  of  the  Aryan  Fire- worshippers.' 
A  curious  con6rmation  of  this  supposition  has  lately  been  con- 
tributed by  the  publication  of  the  Arabic  text  of  lin  Khor- 
dddbiih,  a  man  in  a  manner  born  in  the  faith,  as  his  name 
implies,  who  classes  the  sanctuaries  of  Zoroustrianism  under 
the  emphatic  topographical  designation  of  the  "  land  of  the 
Pehlvia."  I  reproduce  the  passage  from  the  excellent  French 
translation   of  the   unique  Oxford   MS.  by  M.  Barbier  de 

cnn«irorin  leit  reprcxlucci  the  naTiie  mnie  closel]'  as  JJvaraimia  or  (Tunnumut." 
—(Mr.  Noms,  J.E-A.S.  i»,  pp,  28,  97,  191.) 

Hr.  norria  and  oyyselt  Ubtp  eince  diiciused  this  question,  axiA  I  tni  that  be 
«u  under  Ibo  imprcsaiuii  that  he  bimaelf  \aA  alroHily  cdacuiTed  tuck  a  lolution. 
However,  ae  wo  have  Imtb  sought  for  any  published  dpoUriiiioa  to  Ibat  effect,  ws 
are  ijuite  content  to  concur  in  the  probable  coincidimce  nu«  put  foitb. 

'  Dcstitr  Hoshangjr  Jaiaaapji,  in  bis  Oimydk,  Bombaf,  ISST,  preface,  p.  iii., 
■nerts,  that  "  Bvtedmh  means  nothing,  and  can  noiiber  bo  oiplnined  from  the 
Peninn  nor  Itotd  n  Semitic  langoage."  The  liitest  Plirs!  atleinpt  at  the  (Mplana- 
tion  of  the  term  is  [bat  of  Destilr  Sanjana,  vho  tnunfonns  it  iato  Euairkhatdia, 
S.f.  the  Cbaldeo  language.- (Dr.  Haug,  id  TriUmr't  Hecard,  Ndy.SO,  IS71,  p.  75.) 

*  "  It  IB  to  be  nritten  in  tbe  writing  of  the  Areata,  or  in  that  of  Sevat  (Chaldiea), 
whi«h  ia  lunlriA."— (Haug,  p.  12,  quoting  J.  MiUler.) 

>  "  Dilem  woa  the  Media  inferior,  Haienderdn  and  the  countriea  between  the 
Caipion  and  the  Tigris,  one  of  tbe  original  oeata  of  the  Pehlvi  (Bitrtn,  AeL  Boe, 
66tt.  xiii.).  DileiD  was  also  a  retreat  of  that  language.  In  the  breaking  up  of  a 
groat  empire,  tbe  Inedtutions  of  the  aonquetcd  race  alwaya  linger  in  the  eitre- 
mitica.  Tbe  Caocoaua,  the  country  of  Derbend,  Segeaha,  and  Kerntbn,  thus 
abeltired  tbe  ancient  language  and  religion  of  Ferna,  and  thua  the  mounlaina  of 
Oilem  retained  till  tbe  tenth  century  the  wonhip  of  fire,  and  perhapa,  therefore, 
tho  Pehlvi,  with  which  that  wonbip  bad  been  connected." — Jamei  Morier,  Feraa, 
et«.  (1H12|,  pp.  288,  406.  See  also  Malcolm'a  History  of  PenU  (181S),  L  p.  303 ; 
Oiueloy'a  Oriental  Geography,  pp.  Ul,  116,  ISS*,  and  paasim,  on  the  rabject  of 
Ungnagea,  pp.  76,  U4,  113,  162,  IfiS,  174,  2S1 ;  BawUuaon,  J.B.A.S.,  i.,  note, 
p.  143)  Haog,  Olouary,  p.  34. 
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Meynard  (Journal  Asiatique^  1865^  p.  278).  ''Pays  des 
Pehleyis — Hamad&n^  Dinavar^  Ndhavend,  Mihrdj&nkadak, 
Ma9abad&n^  KasYin.  Cette  yille^  qui  est  k  27  farasangs  de 
Bey>  forme  la  frontidre  du  De'ilem;  elle  comprend  la  ville 
de  Mou9a  et  la  yille  de  Mubarek.  Zendj&n^  selon  les  uns^ 
est  a  15  fare.,  selon  les  autres  k  12  fars.  d'Ahbar;  Essinn, 
Ja'ilas&n  et  le  De'ilem."  ^     (See  also  p.  264^  ibid.) 

But  this  is  far  too  large  a  subject  to  be  treated  incidentally, 
or  in  subordination  to  our  present  inquiry.  I  therefore  revert 
to  the  special  subject  of  this  paper,  and  proceed  to  describe 
the  coins  figured  in  the  illustratiye  plates ;  as  introductory, 
however,  to  which,  I  prefix  comparative  Tables  of  the  Pehlvi 
Alphabet,  exhibiting  (I.)  the  limited  number  of  simple  signs 
in  use  upon  the  currency  of  the  Arabs,  and  (II.)  the  amplified 
and  discriminated  characters  employed  by  the  P&rsis  at  the 
present  day. 


I.   COXMITTABLB  SotJin)S  OF  THB  KOBICAL  LbTIBSS  OK  THB  CODTS, 


1 

] 

[NCLTTDIKe  THE   LATER  J 

g                   •        C             ^9   ^t    V9 

Z,  Z,   C  (  M,  ain. 

:kbbia 
8 

V  llEVJ 

5 

ELOPWraiS. 

2 

J 

• 

9 

4 

/»             m. 

3 

^  e. 

10 

) 

^^  or  J      n  or  w. 

4 

\ 

J  J              rot  I. 

11 

A 

f^  J  (^  or  -, . 

5 

s 

J 

12  . 

__» i  final,  or  detached  itdfat. 

6 

30 

(JW                              «• 

13 

Q^ 

'Z,^^'^J  J  ij"* 

7 

-V 

tP                              *^- 

14 

Q 

4.^  or  (_J   porf. 

*  Jl^;  nomen  regionis,  a  qua  lingua  peUevica  (^cJla)  i.j^j)  J^o^^n  duxit 
B.  et  alio  loco  ^p  dictse,  qua  voce  provlncia  urbium  jCj,  i^W*^^  ®t  .^^jj 
significatur  B. — Vullers*  Lexicon. 

The  original  passages  from  Hamza  Isfah&ni  and  Ibn  MuJkaffa  are  quoted  at 
large  by  J.  Miiller,  Bull,  der  E.  Bayer.'Akad.  der  Wissensch.,  Sept.  1842,  p.  106. 

Dr.  A.  Sprenger,  Die  Post-  und  Reiserouten  des  Orients  (1864),  p.  53,  **  Gib&l 
(das  Qebirgsland),''  p.  54,  **  Das  Land  der  Pehlewier.'* 
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n.  MopsBN  Fehlti. 


1 

11 

\ 

A. 

13 

9 

i*_^ 

K. 

2 

J 

• 

B. 

18 

•  • 

^ 

G. 

3 

^ 

cu 

T. 

14 

\ 

J 

L. 

4 

i 

^ 

J. 

16 

^ 

c 

H. 

5 

• 

it 

• 

z 

inr. 

16 

) 

u> 

N. 

6 

^orS 

J 

D. 

17 

f 

3 

W. 

7 

i 

J 

B. 

18 

jt 

t 

H. 

8 

S 

• 

z. 

19 

n 

S?' 

I. 

9 

d»or«0 

u** 

s. 

20      . 

<^ 

'^ 

Ifiul. 

10 

HO 

* 

SH. 

21 

e^ 

^ 

CH. 

11 

t 

• 

GH. 

Plat 
No.  1.  ( 

22 
eI. 

)bYKR8E. 

a 

V 

P. 

To  the  left — a.  the  Monognrm  <^  =  /•!  ^m. 

,,  h.  I^t-^t^  ^  "^ii^^  4^^.     Inorease.^ 

To  the  rlghty  facing  the  profile  of  the  king, 

c.  3pii)Al  =  c%-»y>  EhutHkiy  (coin)  "of  KhuBrd." 

Betbbsb. 
To  the  left— a.  Date  i»3ii  =  ^     dOth  (year). 

To  the  right— &.  Mmt  y»  =yb  or  ^Ji  • 

^  Olshaiuen  was  under  the  impresdon  that  this  word  might  be  taken  to  correapond, 
in  general  terms,  with  the  Arabic  ^^CL*  aI  J  (Num.  Chron.  p.  48).    Cf,  alio  in 

the  mixed  dialects  j.:  zid^  j\j!  s*y^  dLlljl;  ''May  God  increase,"  etc. 
But  I  should  prefer  to  associate  it  with  the  extensiye  dass  of  Mint  marks  whiek 
so  abound  in  the  subsequent  dinsion  of  the  Kufic  coinages,  and  which  refer  n^ofe 
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Ko.  2.  Obtebse. 
To  the  left  of  the  field — a.  the  Monogram  J^  . 

To  the  right  .     ...<>.  ^y^Y^  =  ^^/^^  Khuwiki. 
Margin-^V  =  «V^  "  Servitor."     (C/l  ^\  Jus,  etc.) 


Keyerse. 
To  the  left— a.  BaU.    3i>gj»=  Jfj-^jw     43  a.h. 

To  the  right— 3.  ift«^.   \^—^^^  orjJi!,etc. 

No.  3.  Obyebse. 
To  the  left  of  the  field— a,  I.  Monogranii  with  Afakd^  etc. 
To  the  right~<;.  3)^JJiJi).^=  JjUU^     Muhal%b-% 

^Ai3^^i»  =  J\jLiy\     AH  Safard'dn. 
Margin — ^\  *amJ  "in  the  name  of  God,"  in  Kufic  characters. 

With  ^^=  cLiU  or^  in  Pehlvi. 
Ketebse. 
To  the  left— fl.  Date,  ^)^0^^^  =  ^^dJ^JSJ^  a.h.  76. 

To  the  right — h.  Mint  j*^  =  1^^ ;  the  initial  letters  of  the  name 

of  the  city  of  J^ljl  J  Dardbgird. 

or  less  to]  the  fullness  and  sufficiency  of  the  money  itself,  such  as  Jj^^  ^^j> 
j5l>-  ^  -'^  .1>^  *J y  ^ T^ }  -i^,  etc.  This  attribution  extends  itsel^ 
naturally  into  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  concurrent  introductory  monogram 
does  not  follow  some  such  similar  law,  as  we  find  the  Mint-mark  A  amid  the 

r 

Kufic  issues,  where  it  is  supposed  to  stand  for  ...1^1  or  ,j^\,  "rectitodo,  in- 

tegritas,"  or  the  exact  parallel  of  J  Jcc,  ^^c*  (See  Stickel,  Zeitschrift,  1864, 
p.  773.)  Though  we  need  not  limit  the  range  of  interpretation  to  Semitic 
identities,  when  we  have  the  ever-recurring  Persian  ^^  ^TT*  ^^e  HuzT&rish 
Q^  ;  even  if  the  leading  term  might  not  be  extendca  in  its  ejaculatory  sense  to 
^p,  j^^,  0«,etc. 


Left — The  ububI  Monogram  and  Afzild. 
Aight — The  same  Fchlvi  legend  as  in  If  o.  3. 
Uargin  as  in  No.  3. 

Retebse. 
Left— ^•il^0'(2Jti  =  '^^=^*''i  *■=■  75. 
Eight — J0\\  =  tAri  ■     ^"i="'- 

There  is  some  donbt  abont  the  correct  attribution  of  this  Mint. 
I  have  eatisfiod  myself  that  (^/^^  is  the  preferable  transcription ; 
bat  the  question  still  remains,  ae  to  what  locality  the  designation 
applies.  I  had  Buggesteil,  as  the  nearest  sound,  Bafza,  but  Dr. 
Mordtmaan  conteads  for  LJ  or  Lj.'  There  need  be  little  difflcnlty 
in  reeonciJing  Lbcee  two  readings,  taken  by  themselveR,  as  Ibn 
Khordadbah  tells  us   that  J-bta  was  also  sailed  l<eLJ1  (Journal 

'  Dr.  Mordtmann  hua  hitliflrto  enjoj-ed  the  oulosiTO  priTilege  of  dEscribing  the 
ConsCaatinopli!  vatleotJODE.  1  »m  glad  to  ae«  thftl  the  Tuika  ore  bcgianing  to 
spprwiate  NQmisniutiia  in  tbeir  higher  Bciue,  and  Western  Orientalists  msj 
DompUinenl  them  on  tha  uriginikl  voik  of  DjeTot  ETendi,  wbieh  the  French 
epitomiat  dsngnata  bj  the  title  of  "  Coop  d'leil  Ear  les  Monniiies  Musnlmuiei." 
Thii  piablidttiun  enumerates  the  following  aovetties  from  the  cubiaets  of  Sabhi 
Ber,  who  has  since  been  nominaled  to  the  Government  of  Damaaciu,  where  ire 
mij  wish  him  every  enccen,  oa  suob  promising  groond,  in  the  liiHlier  ncqmaitian 
of  new  aids  to  bi^lorr,  lit.  Tne  monnaie  oouflque,  ftappi-e  1  Herlek  (^I^jA) 
ohef-lica  d'un  district  da  Tubarisl&n,  iiaa  I'aaaie  2$  de  I'b^re  (S4S-04tl), 
dont  Ib  Ifgende  ciroalaire  portut  J.  ^\  ,^„.i,  Aa  nom  dt  I)iiu,  man  maUrt. 
ioA.  Una  momiaie  mufiqne  do  I'un  27  (657-668),  sous  le  Ehalife  'Ali,  dont  U 
Ug«nde  drcoUire  etut  ^\  L  I'-imi  ti»  Diiu.  Srd.  Deni  monniues  coufiqoet 
de  I'an  38  et  se  (658-660),  om^es  de  la  Ifgende  circnlure  da  No.  1 :  Av  noM  <h 
Digu,  ncn  mallri.  In  addition  to  these  pieces,  Djcret  E'fendi  qaotce  two  coioi 
of  Abd'  sUah  Zobeir,  of  Sdrdbgird,  a.b.  60,  and  Fnd,  A.B.  61.  M  the  aathor 
aoknowledgoe  his  tnability  to  read  the  PeUri  legend*,  I  nc«d  not  stop  to  contert 
hitreprodnctionof  ■.  ..^I  ^^\  ,j  j1  aUI  j,^_  Iba  concloding  title  of 
which  Icgcad  I  bnte  ndverted  to  under  Coin  No.  S. — Joamal  AiiBtiqae,  Aodt, 
1883.  p.  186.     See  nUo  n  notice  b  ibc  Zcitnbrift,  1863,  p.  39,  on  Sabhi  Bey's 
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Aaiatiqae,  1865,  p.  274).  But  ihiBi  definite  emplacement  of  the  site 
requires  Airther  examination.  Hamza  asserts  that  the  Arabic  name 
is  a  mere  translation  of  the  old  Persian  name  of  JuAnjUj,  ''  white 
gate,"  the  true  Persian  name  having  been  cn£  w  (Ydk^t,  p.  127). 

Ko.  5.  Obtebse. 
Left  as  aboTC. 

Eight— 33^  j^)5^  =  ^ ^ ^\  Sj^.y     ,      r    AhdM  Amir' 

]fargzn<-^4]|  ^amJ  in  Kufic* 

KtfVJfiBSEr 

left— i»^t4j3i»(J  =  ^^^j^  A.H.  54. 
Bight>— ^  i»3  s:  (^  and  Vj  %.e,  JDdr&bg^rd. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  Pehlvi  version  of  the  Arabian  tribal 
name  very  imperfectly  reproduces  the  original  sound  of  {J**^^ 
fToreishy  and  hence  most  of  our  Numismatists  prefer  to  render  tiie 
associate  title  by  the  conventional  ^^^^i^^yil^  1  j^\  Commander  of  the 
Faithful,"  or  by  some  equally  strained  interpretation.  I  have  con- 
sistently adhered  to  my  first  suggestion,  in  support  of  which  I  may 
refer  to  Hamza  Isfahdni's  list,  ''De  ordine   chronologico  regum 

Coreischitarum  "  (cA^/  CS^  f^V  ^^  <-S  )»  ^*  ^®  ^®*^  ^^ 
which  he  places  Abu  Bakr,  with  Omar,  Usmdn,  Ali,  and  Moavia,  in 
succeeding  order  (Hamza  Ispahanensis,  ed.  Gottwaldt^  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1844). 

lifo.  6.  Obveese. 
Left  as  usual. 

Right—    ^'C^   =        y^Ji      Aumar-i- 

^ai3ai^^    =e^^3!li-jj\      UbaidtUlah. 

Margin — iX^\  <dJ  • 

Kevebse. 
Left—  )^1>HC9  Sl^-Ky*  =  i:i^*J^  ^^Jb  a.h.  68. 
Right —  Hy3i  =  Jl^  =  Baiza. 
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lS[o,  7.  Qbtsbsb. 
Left  as  ugual. 

Bight — ^The  same  as  I^o.  5. 

The  margin  has  in  addition  the  nsoal  Kufic  <dJf  mm^ 

and  the  Pehlvi  word  3)^l»3)p 

Beyebse. 
Left— ^^(^  =s  j\sJjb  A.H.  70. 
mght—    ^yo  =»  Ci^yb  Khuzistdn  (Ahwfa). 

Ko.  8.  Obyebse. 
Left  as  nsnal. 

Eight—    mS^m^): j\) 

\  I  Bonbtfiil  reading* 

Hargin— ^SlJ^j  <dJl  j^, 

Reyxbsb. 
Left— iyi>ytyg^|^  =  J^sJjb  Jj  A.H.  75. 

Eight—  \^'C^^  =  iJ^J  Kermdn. 

No.  9.  Obyebse. 
Left  as  nsnal. 

Bight — The  same  names  as  No.  8,  in  Pehlvi* 

Margin — Similar  legend  in  Knfic,  with  the  addition  of  the 

Pehlvi  ))^  =  J]^U 

Beyebse. 

Left—  ^ii^O^))  =  jl:xAA»j J  a.h.  72. 

Bight— tiip-^^^  =^  ^^^J  ^e  proYince  of  Kerman. 

No.  10.  Obyebse. 
Left  as  nsnal. 

Bight— 3)^33aiai  =  cLojU.    Hdrith  Inn 
Margin — <OJt  J^*^  «X4^s^  ^\  mmJ  • 
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Keyebsb. 
Left— ^iiC^tf3iig  =  j\sjJbj^  k^R.  74. 

Eight—  Htj£j=u*« ;  Baiza. 

No.  11.  Obtsbse. 
Left  as  asual. 

Right—  VQ^=  4-Jlfr«     Mwdh- 

^334JJ->3  =  j^l^^j^    i-Zohetr. 
Margin— [tiTjJij  ?]    3)3{U  alll  >^  . 

jELeyebse. 
To  the  left—       ^^^ Vp  =  jls-iJbjO  a.h.  72. 

•  •  ^^))^'^^^  =  •  •  .MAJt*^  EIrmansi  .  • 

No.  12.  Obtebse. 
To  the  left — Monogram  ^  =  aI  . 

To  the  right,  m  Eufic^^j  -r-W^l     J^y'a;'  Jm 

t   0       ..^^     Yksaf. 
Margin — <d31  a-uJ  . 

Reverse. 

Left— ^i»^ey)^)  =  ^l:^j^  A.H.  79. 

Right —        "■Qfj  ~  U**.?       .^  Baiza. 

No.  13.  Similar  Coin. 
Obveese. 

Margin,  in  Kufic,  *\a^\  <jd]  • 

Reterse. 
Left— ^i*^0*'^J»  =  jl::iA^^  a.h.  73. 

M 

Right —      Baiza. 
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No.  14.  Similar  Coin. 
Obtebse. 

Margin,  in  Kufio— aU\!ll  dSlJ  ^OJl  ^^mJ  . 

Keybbse. 
Left^^^C^  ^HC?*^  =  '^^s^  cu^Jb  A.H.  78. 
Right—  ^)i»  =  Cjyb    ^Au7a«. 


No.  17.  Copper  Coin. 
Obyebse. 

Left — Traces  of  the  Monogram  ^  =  a1 

Right— )^J-^tf  =  ^^^     4A^^. 
Margin,  in  Kufie--^]  *mJ  • 

Reyebse. 
Right— 2>a^,    ^i>Hy^-X)^=  cu^-Jlieu-w^  a.h.  68. 

Left— i/t»<,  i*3=b  Dardbgird. 

Margin— J^)-^tf  =  ^4;^'  • 

No.  18.  Copper  Coin, 
Obtebse. 
Left—  ^•  =  ^^- 

Right— J^J-5^^  =  Jjji\ . 

Contre-marque,  or  hall  mark,  in  Kafic — Sj^  • 

Reyebse. 
Left— i>a^,  illegible  (68?). 
Right— i/m^,  Darabgird. 

Margin— )^)-5^^  =  ^^'  • 

Other  dates  on  similar  coins — ^Mr.  Bland,  a.h.  65  ; 
British  Museum,  iuH.  67. 


436 
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Obyerse. 


^f 


iic^jjt.t 


No.  19.    Samaactia,  a.h.  79. 

BSVBBSB. 


C^j 


Mi 


t  • 


T     ■"'    <L'wmJ  I   ^  iJM*^Si 


o 

a  a" 

8  fill 

§1  ^s  I 


No.  20.    Copper  Coin. 


Sassanian 
Head. 


i: 


SCargin — 

yUl  ^/jl^  aK  ^^jJI  Ji:  ar^iJ  J^\ 
Kur&n,  Surah  ix.  etc. — ^^ 
Unique.    a.h.  13*= ISO  odd.  . 


iFj^j    <JLJJf 


Margin — ((jw^)    (jJuiSll  JJb  . 

In  appropriate  conclusion  to  this  specifically  Kufic  trans- 
ition from  the  imitative  Pehlvi  series  of  the  Sassanian 
Monarchs,  I  annex  an  outline  of  the  leading  Mint  cities, 
whose  title  to  coin  money  was  recognized  under  the  more 
settled  occupancy  of  the  Arabian  administrators  in  Persia. 
This  table  is  not  only  instructive  in  itself,  in  defining  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  recent  conquests,  but  may 
prove  of  considerable  value  in  testing,  retrospectively,  the 
ancient  monetary  centres,  whose  designations  are  so  im- 
perfectly preserved  in  the  curtailed  and  transmutable  forms 
of  the  old  Pehlvi  characters. 
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5jl>r  Jezirah  (Mesopotamia) 128  to  129. 

Jl^J  Kerm&n 90  „  103. 

iii/ll  Kufah 79  „  132. 

^UM&hi(Hamad&i?) 70  „    96. 

fXJ\  Li^x^  Madinat  es  sal&in  (Baghdad)    ...  23. 

^L^  Mais4n  (Ir&k  Arabi) 95  „    96. 

jjl:^  Man4der  (Ehuzist&n)      .....  90  ,,    94. 

^^  Merv  (Khor&s&n)       91  „  110. 

^  ^  Nahr  Tira'  (Khuzist&n) 90  „    97. 

yi^\j  B&mhormuz  (Ehuzistdn) 80. 

^^1  Al  Rai  (later  name,  ij Js43:r^\)   .     .     .  84  „    98. 

jy^L  S&pur  (F&rs) 84  „    98. 

L^Ul  Als&miat      .     , 131. 

^j^^Sy^  Surakhs  (Khoras&n) 90  „    99. 

j^  Sorrak  (Khuzist&n) 93  „    99. 

j\^^\  j^  Suk  al  Ahwdz  (Khuzist&n)  ....  80  „    98. 

^j^yj\  Al  Siis  (Khuzistan) 90  „    94. 

^^l-. J...-)  Seist&n 92  ,,    97. 

i)  J?  Taberia  (Tiberias). 

SjA>^\  Al  Tiemarra  (Ispaban) 90  „    97. 

k.,^^  Wasat  (Irak) 85  „  131. 

Tabaristan  CJoins. 

I  have  purposely  reserved  for  separate  notice  two  coins 
(Nos.  15  and  16)  of  Mr.  Steuart's  plates,  which  symbolize  an 
independent  series,  whose  types  retain  their  provincial  in- 
dividuality in  obvious  contrast  to  the  leading  characteristics 
of  the  ordinary  Arabico-Khusrui  mintages,  and  which,  in  their 
monetary  isolation,  revive  the  ancient  traditions  and  historic 
romances  of  the  later  Aryan  conflicts  with  the  ever-advanc- 
ing Turanians,  in  their  enforced  refuge  on  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Caspian, — a  locality  singularly  favoured  by  na- 
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ture,  whether  in  regard  to  aspect,  climato,  soil,  commercial 
facilities,  or  ultimate  rnkjans  of  defence, — an  oasis  in  Eastern 
lands,  which  in  its  many  ohvious  gifts  impressed  alike  the 
Macedonian  conqueror,  the  classic  historians,  and  the  Arahs, 
who  styled  it  the  "White  India."  In  more  modem  times, 
its  luxuriant  forests  obstructed  the  progress  of  the  great 
Timiir,  who  had  to  revert  to  the  ethnic  axes '  for  the  passage 
of  his  hordes ;  and  in  later  days,  our  own  adventurous  travel- 
lers recognized  and  rejojced  in  the  unaccustomed  notes  of  its 
birds,  and  the  sight  of  its  richly  variegated  foliage  hacked  by 
tho  open  view  of  a  northern  aea.^ 

Having  lately  had  occasion  fo  examine  the  ancient  geo- 
graphy of  Hyrcania,  with  a  view  to  determine  tho  site  of  the 
capital  of  the  Parthians  at  the  outset  of  their  national  career, 

lat),  nt  the  ^ame  time  npn- 
ly  carry  the  tair  (  /;)  or  Bie  for  culling  wood, 
and  the  form  of  this  iiiBtnimtat.  It  is  hcndul  with  iroo,  tbe  wooden  hsodte 
bring  gBneriilly  ahoiit  thres  feet  long.  Here  I  maj  tnke  an  Oppcrtunity  of  re- 
muSing,  tbat  thionghont  most  pnrti  of  this  proTinuo  nearly  all  tbo  men,  Kierai 
woTnim.  Bad  e>ea  little  cbildien.  carried  lain  of  IhiB  kind,  either  iu  their  hiudE, 
like  walking  iticka,  or  retting  by  the  cune  on  Ibeir  thonlden." — Ooseley,  iii.  269. 
Pictet,  "  Lea  Orig;inei  Inda-Eurap6eanei"  (18^0),  positively  rereU  in  themnlli- 
tade  of  Aryan  terms  for  ibis  nbon^DRl  implement,  IVnni  which  tbe  proTinee  nl' 
Tabarisl&n  took  iu  name,  and  wbiclt  ho  piuhcs  np  to  Ifae  dubiona  wiutida  of 
tai-tot,  "the  mice  of  tiie  axe":  and  though  in  no  wiie  repndiiiting  the  heavy 
(lone  period,  whieh  tnjght  bate  produced  a  Ihs  definite  aonnd,  vet  still  inriiting 
upon  the  root  tak,  tohh,  but  idmittiiig  very  broad  lalilndei  when  he  oomee  lo 
the  Peninn  taiar,  teiear,  Upir,  toper,  Juiiar,  and  Taildan,  Ttpak.  Taprah, 
TapaHe/toh,  down  t«  lalavdri,  lalAIr,  and  Bume  further  ondcieloped  ooinddencot 

3*-1677; 

.    .n(17B8), 
II  PeniB,  3  Tols. 

».,  London,  1823  ;  BuUie  FrHKr(1321},  TreVele  in  Ehorasiiiiandon  tbeShorea 
of  Ibu  Caapian,  2  lols.  4lo.,  \B-i&~6  {see  also  hia  paper  on  Xortbem  Kboraalin, 
iouni.  Boja]  Qeog.  Society,  viii.  p.  303,  London) ;  Capt.  Arthur  CoDolly,  Journey 
to  the  Nortb  of  lodia,  i  tdIb.  Sto.,  LoBdon,  1834;  Hnjor  D'Arey  Todd  (1836), 
Jouni.  Boyai  Geo);.  Society.  liii.  p.  101 ;  Mr.  W.  T.  Thomaon  (IS3S),  Account  of 
the  Fan  from  Ainul  to  thu  Weetnard,  under  Mount  Damavend,  to  Badebaa  (with 
a  map),  Journ.  Eoyal  (jKog.  Society,  viii.  p.  lOt).  See  also,  incidentally,  Chardht, 
Toyages,  AmaLlTIS,  iii.p.7,  etc. ;  J.  Moher,  "Journey  thTuu|;h  Perna"  (1808), 
I^ndon,  1812,  p.  287 ;  i-  M.  Kinueir,  "  Gemraphieif  Memoir  on  the  Perman 
Empire,"  London.  1813;  Sit  J.  Malcolm'*  Hutoni  nf  Penin,  London.  ISIS; 
Tiasgi  di  Pietro  della  Tnllc,  Lettom  IV.  Da  Fcihabad  o  da  Caiuin,  1618  A.n. : 
« l&ter  Anthony  Jenkinaon"  (lfi61  «.».},  Elakluyl'a  Toyaget,  i.  pp.  386,  395; 
M.  N.  do  KbRiukofl~8  niMl  conaeientioua  tMognition  of  oibcr  men  i  labours  and 
nuet  definition  of  bia  own  oburvalioni  on  the  p>n«  and  latnr  cngnphT  of  this 
looJilj,  m  hi.  "Aaifl  CeDlrale,-  P.rie,  1861.     Vinally.  U.  N.  de  Khanikoff  has 

IiTen  ■  ritumJ  of  the  rcculta  of  M.  Dom's  miuiun  to  Muand«rliti  in  INOU  in  tbo 
ounal  inatiiiue,  1M2,  p,  2U. 
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I  have  incidentally  met  with  some  curious  information  bearing 
upon  the  general  topography  of  the  proyinces  of  Ghirg&n  and 
TabanBt&n,  which  I  may  advantageoualy  recapitulate  on  thia 
occasion.  The  leading  classical  evidence^  which  is  repro- 
duced where  needful,  has  for  long  past  been  embodied  in  print 
or  otherwise  fidly  accessible  and  open  to  modern  criticism, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Ptolemy's  comprehenaiye  geo- 
graphy of  these  Eastern  lands^  whieh  has  hitherto  he&a 
strang^y  neglected.^  But,  as  a  general  rule,  the  statements 
of  the  Grreek  and  Latin  authorities  have  been  tested  by  Euro- 
pean commentators  under  the  single  ireue  of  the  internal 
limited  and  often  conflicting  testimony  of  the  fragments 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  In  these  later  days,  we  have 
for  some  time  been  in  possessiou  of  very  material  ud  in  the 
more  exact  definitions  and  illustrations  of  the  earlier  Arabian 
geographers,  whose  published  texts  have  recently  been  largely 
Augmented  and  improved  by  our  able  and  indefatigable 
AK)ntinental  coac^utorsi  and,  finally,  the  travals  of  our  own 
countrymen  jn  these  unfrequented  regions,  extending  over 
more  than  two  centuries,  have  furnished  in  anticipation  a 
collection  of  data  for  the  eWcidation  of  much  that  was  pre- 
viously obscure  and  unintelligible  in  the  primitive  condition 
of  the  people  who  lived  upon  one  of  the  most  important 
pathways  between  the  old  and  the  new  divisions  of  the  Aryan 
families. 

In  entering  upon  the  provincial  definiticnis,  we  must  start 
from  the  central  point  of  the  earliest  capital  noticed  by  the 
Greek  writers.  I  am  disposed  to  revert,  in  defiance  of  all  new 
ideas  and  combinations,  to  D^Anville's  natural  identification 
of  Arrian's  Zadracarta  ^  with  the  town  of  /Srfri,  which  for  so 
many  ages  irregularly  contested  with  Amol  the  distinction 
of  the  title  of  the  metropolitan  city.  The  ZaSpd  sufficiently 
accords  with  a  probably  faulty  transcription  of  the  imperfectly 

^  There  seems  to  have  been  a  very  prevalent  idea  that  Hudson  had  reprodaced 
the  whole  of  Ptolemy's  work.  He  Hhs  done  so  in  regard  to  the  text  or  certain 
localities,  bat  for  die  bulk  of  the  original  he  aFowadly  confines  himself  to  Tery 
meagre  extracts. 

'  ToCra  W  Hiaroa^dfirvot  Ijytr  Af  M  ZodpdUtapro,  r^r  fitylffrri¥  ir6\af  riff 
'TpictuvlaSt  Tm  ircU  ra  fiwrlKtia  rots  'TpKoylots  ^v. — Arrian,  £xp.  Alex.  ui.  o.  ZZT. 
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traced  sative  imine ;  and  the  import  and  applicatioa  of  Kapn-a 
is  mora  didtlnctlj  affirmed  In  Strabo's  lue  of  that  section  of 
the  old  Damo  in  ita  iaolutcd  form,' — a  conventional  term,  tlie 
meaning  of  wliich  so  poculiarly  associated  itself  with  the  class 
of  fortification  existing  at  S&ri  at  the  period  of  the  siege  by 
Antiochus  the  Great  {circd  B.C.  212),  when  Polybiua  describes 
the  defences,  with  but  slight  modifications,  as  essential  counter- 
parts of  the  triple  enceinte,  which  may  still  be  recognized  and 
reconstructed  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Persian  D^rabgird.^  But 
the  latter  author's  tranacripfion  of  the  introductory  name  as 
Svpt^^,  brings  ua  buck  naturally  to  the  t«8t  of  the  ancient 
Aryan  deriTatioa  of  the  term,  which  almost  forces  itself  to  the 
front  in  WTTlf.  "  S&ranga,"  a  word  of  extended  application,* 
but  which,  in  the  present  instance,  may  be  allowed  to  dinde 
its  claims  between  a  Peacock,  or  the  more  probable  Herons, 
who  may  have  been  supposed  to  rejoice  in  the  rice  grounds  of 
the  open  country,  or  to  have  affected  the  shallows  of  the 
three  ditches  of  the  walled  city. 

Ayailing  ourselves  of  the  materials  exhibited  in  conaectttive 
order  in  the  following  pages,  we  can  now  follow  the  victorioua 
advance  of  the  first  Arsaces,  with  his  extruded  Pariii  Dahae,* 
from  his  rude  stronghold,  called  after  his  own  namo,  in  the 
gorges  of  the  mountains  east  of  Gurg&n,  to  his  occupation  of 

'  'K  r  't^ai/ta,  a^apa  tlial^r  ml  tdU)|  koI  ri  utiier  ■itiii  iiUiaJ  t« 
ifuiXiyon  tni\i\iiti.iyTt,  &y  lari  TaXafipiini  icai  Zofupiarj)  (ol  Kipra  no)  ri 
Bauiyiior  Tdmt,  i  ♦«*'  nuqibf  irrip  rfli  SiAiirTtis  lifajUrat  tilx""  Ti*  Kiuntfaiv 
rvAiii'  (rralloui  x<^'«>i  TtTpiuaiibivi. — Sunbo,  it.  c.  vii.  i  2. 

'  FlDiDdin,  La  Persa,  plule  31,  furniBhci  h  plan  itaA  clerB'ioD  of  Out  Bncient 
foltrsM.  and  tncea — A.  Tbc  ccutinl  rock  around  which  tbe  defcrioei  wore  farmed. 
B.  Premiere  enceiiite.  D.  Restce  d'un  muT  cirruluro,  formant  la  deutiinie 
encdnte.  E.  Troisi^me  enceiute.  O.  Fossi.  Tbo  plaiw  hud  eight  gates  nt 
etjuidutoiit  pointi. 

•  Wilwni  eJTes  ■  tory  eilendcd  rango  of  moaniDga  to  ihc  combined  word,  but 
th«  pTefersble  intorprelatioD  in  thi»  case  would  oerliiinly  nxm  to  belonE  of  right 
totlicHcroiu,»borrakua«u(ing  their  (iuaiUes  a  apociul  alau  of  "Anlui  Somiiga. " 

'  Toil  )'  tlr  ir  ipumpj  ilrrkiBvri  tJ  Kiimov  irAa-yot  lajumtoiwrai  MfuUai 
&iat  nl  ruy  rpeirvraptiauiri  robs  itoiionaiojiJinivi  nifraaf  tlr'  Ipmus  w-p^mnai 
(UT<i{4,  lea)  **»{^i  i  'tpnarla. — Strabo.  >i.  e   rii.  1 . 

8m  also  li.c.  liii.  2  ;  0,  ix.  2.  Iirtir'  'Apaixrii  iriip  XiiMqi  rSir  Aiuv  Tirot  fx"' 
To*»  nrl(Ji'DU(  KaSaviiivai»  Ki^uUtar  irii(»iifoC»-rai  t1»  *n;noy,  irSAStr  M  t-fr 
OafOvalar  *iil  iitpintigir  nin)! ;  and  li.  c.  ii.  3, 

"  Pirthi.  peD«  qao<  relut  diniioDe  arbis  enm  Bomanis  facta  nunc  arientts 
impsrium  at,  Scythiitum  einlesfuore-  Honedun  ipsorum  Tocahnlo  manifestatur: 
luuD  Boylbko  wmuMie  exnks  paithi  dicunlDx."— Justin,  ali.  i. 
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the  fertile  slopes  of  Tabarist&n ;  ^  from  whenoe  he  was  to  go 
forth,  through  the  sheltering  passes  of  the  Pylee  Caspii,  to 
his  onward  raids  upon  the  dominions  of  the  Seleucidse,  and 
the  eventual  foundation  of  an  empire  which  should  contest 
supremacy  with  the  successors  of  the  Caesars.  We  need  not 
trace  in  detail  the  minor  stages  of  this  initiative  march,  the 
localities  themselves  remain  unchanged,  in  some  cases  under 
other  denominations,  as  occupiers  of  conflicting  nationalities 
superimposed  their  own  special  nomenclatures. 

One  instructive  lesson  we  gain,  by  the  way,  in  following  the 
action  of  the  immutable  law  of  pressure  downwards  and  west- 
wards, and  the  enforced  migration  of  tribes  incident  thereto, 
is  the  discovery  that  the  ethnic  capital  of  Hyrcania^  which 
gave  its  "  wolf's  *'  name*  to  the  old  kingdom  itself,  should 
have  been  left  so  far  behind,  in  the  redistribution  of  boun- 
daries, that  its  primitive  site  was  not  even  included  in  the 
new  Hyrcania  of  Ptolemy's  period,  but  remained  with  its 
archaic  designation  under  a  slightly  modified  form  to  con- 
stitute anew  the  nucleus,  and  rehabilitate  on  its  own  proper 
gix)und  the  veritable  province  of  Jurjan,  under  the  Arabs 
and  their  successors. 

If  I  am  right  in  supposing  that  the  subjoined  extracts 
sufficiently  explain  themselves  in  the  geographical  sense,  it 
remains  for  me  only  to  encounter  a  hitherto  confessed  diffi- 
culty, in  fixing  the  site  of  the  Parthian  Tdfi^pa^  or  TaXafipofcr). 
This  task,  under  fairly  limited  concessions,  presents  but  few 
difficulties.  We  find  the  army  of  Antiochus  the  Great  enter- 
ing Hyrcania  from  a  vague  direction  towards  the  south, 
marching  in  irregular  detachments,  and,  finally,  appearing 
before  an  extensive  open  town  designated  by  the  name  of 
Tarabrax,  where  there  was  a  royal  palace.  Antiochus  then 
learnt  that  the  bulk  of  the  troops  of  Arsaces  and  many  of  the 

*  *'  Erat  eo  tempore  Arsaces,  vir  sicut  incertne  originis,  ita  virtutis  expertJB.  Hie 
Bolitus  latrociniiH  et  rapto  vivere  acccpta  opinione  Scleucura  a  Gallis  in  Asia 
victura,  solutus  ref^is  mctu,  cum  proedonum  manu  Parthos  ingressus  pnefectum 
eorum  Andragoran  oppressit  sublatoque  eo  imperium  gentis  iiivasit.  Non  raa^no 
deindc  post  tempore  llyrcanorum  quoquc  rcgnum  occupavit,  atque  itaduarumcivi- 
tatium  imperio  pneditus  grandem  exercitum  parat  metu  Seleuci  et  Thcodoti, 
Bactrianorum  regis." — Justin,  xli.  4. 

«  i^fy     Zend,  vehrka,    S.  VJ^, 
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people  of  the  country  had  taken  refuge  in  SAri  ("Syrini"), 
a  fortified  city  situated  but  a  short  distance  off,  and  in.  a 
inamier  regarded  aa  the  capital  of  Hyrcania,  There  are  no 
podtive  indications  as  to  whether  wo  ought  to  aeek  for  the 
eite  of  this  position  to  the  eastward  or  to  the  westward  of  the 
proximate  asylum ;  but  I  shoidd,  prima  facie,  infer  the  latter, 
as  tlie  advance  of  the  Seleucidan  army,  though  starting  from 
Hocatompylos,  seems  to  have  penetrated  Hyrcania  by  the  pass 
of  Firuzkoh,  and  la  have  found  itself  in  the  oi-diuary  course 
impinging  upon  a  wealthy  city  somewhere  between  Amol 
and  S4n,  at  a  point  not  far  removed  Irom  the  modern  Bar- 
farosh.  A  locality  which  must  always  have  presented  natural 
advantages,  calculated  to  recommend  it  for  the  seat  of  a  com- 
mercial capital,'  a  title  it  fully  regained  in  later  days  by  its 
own  uuaided  merits,  altogether  in  default  of  royal  patronage  ; 
as  wo  find  Jonas  Hanwuy,  in  1743,  designating  it  as  "the 
capital  of  the  province " ;  and  Porster,  in  1784,  equally  re- 
cognizing it  without  question  as  "the  capital,"  We  must 
remember  that  between  Uie  time  of  Alexander's  appearance 
in  these  parts  and  the  Parthian  occupation  there  had  been 
a  change  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  dominant  race ; 
and  whereas  the  Iranian  dwellers  in  cities  had  established 
their  regal  domicile  within  the  entrenchments  of  a  strong 
place,  the  nomads  of  the  north,  on  the  other  hand,  kept  their 
camps  in  the  open.  City  wails  would  have  ill  suited  a  race 
who  were  wont,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  to  live  on 
horseback.' 

They  possibly  built  a  palace  for  their  king,  and  distributed 

I  Tbc  tynnmorcial  centre  of  HjrrcauU,  on  the  protimnte  joaAura  ailc,  ia  Uius 
detoribed  by  B.  Frucr :— "  The  ricb  and  citGnsire  plain  in  ffliich  Bar^iroah  U 
pbuMl,  nffurding  tci^  coiuidcrable  euppliea  tif  tbdse  urticlei  produced  in  Maiun- 
dertn,  oomtitulica  tbia  spot  n  mnrt  fiic  tbiwu  connnoditiia  i  besides  irhicb,  it  is 
oentricalljr  plued  ia  regard  to  KHsrin,  Tuhr&D,  Bli&lirood.  and  the  tateriar  of 
Pania  (bcins  ne«r  two  prinoJpBl  puaes  lhr«ugh  the  Elbun},  u  veil  m  to  Hcaht, 
the  capital  ef  Ghil&o,  »Iu  ■  place  of  vcrr  eitenaiTe  trade.  .  .  The  vhola  tovo  ii 
built  m  aad  larnniiided  bj  u  fonat  of  high  trees ;  and  none  of  the  atrceli  bein;; 
itnught.  there  is  uo  one  ipal  from  whence  a  spectator  can  tee  to  anj  •Stance.  The 
buil^ngi  arc  indeed  «o  eoreencd  nnil  Mpiinit«d  bf  folia^  that  oicepl  when  pauinj{ 
thnnigb  the  fiouire  a  stranger  would  never  inspect  that  he  was  in  the  muiit  at  a 
populous  city."— B,  Fraser,  Casidiui,  p.  83, 

"■  Bquii  omid  lempore  Teotantuc:  illia  bella,  illit  oonnvia,  illis  pnbliu  ■< 
pritalL  uHim  obeanli  BDpBtiUMire,ocniiutore,  mercui,  oolloquL"— Justiii,ili.S, 
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iheir  model  light  hoifte  amid  suitable  paBtur^,  more  or  less 
closely  around  the  fixed  rallying  point.  In  such  a  state  of 
society  their  dwelling  places  necessarily  left  but  little  sign  or 
record  behind  them  beyond  the  ashes  of  the  camp  fires  or  the 
impress  of  the  hors^'  hoofSs,  and  we  might  seek  in  Tain  for 
any  permanent  testimony  of  their  passage  through  far  more 
settled  lands.  I  am,  howeyer,  content  to  leave  the  exact 
position  of  Tambrax  only  approximately  determined,  because 
I  am  tmder  the  impression  that  the  name  itself  simply  ex- 
presses the  BrOyal  head-quarters,  or  the  capital  for  the  time 
being,  in  Hyrcania.  The  word,  in  efiSsct,  seems  to  constitute 
a  quaintly-devised  Greek  form  of  the  abbreviated  name  of 
the  province  of  Tabarktdn,  consistently  corresponding  with 
the  undefined  ^TpKavla  firjrpJiroXtx:  of  Ptolemy,  the  Hyrcana 
of  AmmianuB  Marcellinus,^  and  thus  explaining  the  re- 
tention of  the  previous  designation  of  ToKalSpofcy)  (a  variant 
of  Tambrax),  in  Strabo's  text,  where  the  easily-moved  capital 
is  stated  to  have  been  established  [temporarily]  at  Tdirif. 
The  custom  of  indicating  the  province  at  large,  in  general 
terms,  without  necessarily  confining  the  Seat  of  the  ruling 
power  to  any  given  city  within  its  boundaries,  is  seen  to  have 
survived  and  descended  to  the  later  coinage,  where  we  meet 
with  nothing  in  the  entire  Pehlvi  series  but  the  generic 
expression  of  Tabaristdn. 

It  is  pleasant,  however,  amid  the  coarse  savagery  of  these 
northern  hordes,  to  find  them  perpetuating,  ex  toto,  the  name 
of  their  founder,  Arsaces,  so  that  it  became  a  more  enduring 
title  than  many  others  of  higher  and  more  established  pre- 
tensions.* Singular  to  say,  under  apparently  identical  mo- 
tives, they  retained  the  typical  monogram  of  Tambrax  A » 
— ^which  has  suggested  the  present  inquiry — as  one  of  their 

'  '*Hic  amnes  duo  pervnlgati  rant  nominis,  Oxus  et  Maxera,  quos  urgento 
inedia  snperantes  natatu  aliquoties  tigres,  improyisss  finitima  populantar.  Habent 
etiam  civitates  inter  minora  mnnicipia  yaliaaa,  dnas  quidera  maritimas,  Socnnda 
et  Saramanna :  mediterraneas  alias,  Azmomam  (yar.  Amoma)  et  Solen,  et  his 
nobiliorem  Hyrcanam." — Ammian  MarceU.,  £d.  Wagner,  xxiii.  6,  }  52. 

'  Justin,  xli.  5.  Sic  Arsaces  qusesito  simul  constitutooue  regno  non  minus 
memorabilisPartbis  quani  Persis  Cyrus,  Macedonibus  Alexanaer,  Romanis  Romulus, 
matura  senectute  deoedit,  cujus  memoiisB  bunc  bonorem  Farthi  tribuenmt,  ut 
omnee  ednde  regM  suob  ArsaoiB  nomine  noncupent. 
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d^iiastic  symbols.  It  appears  and  re-appears  in  the  later 
coinages,  as  a  Dearly  imoiutable  conetituent  of  the  aatiouaL 
heraldic  device ;  wherever  the  rough  camp  coining  mucbincry 
penetrated  with  the  oft-timea  ephemeral  hold  of  the  con- 
querors, this  ancient  memorial  of  the  second  abiding  place 
of  the  Arsacidto,  the  territ^irial  emblem  of  the  Grat  stage 
between  Caterans  and  Kings,  held  its  position :  and,  in 
the  end,  only  fades  out  of  Numismatic  ken,  when  the  more 
definite  strung  Bow,  the  pride  of  the  ancient  Partbians,  is 
merged  amid  the  ebaotic  lines  of  die-engravers,  who  servilely 
copied  a  device  whose  import  tbey  did  not  seek  to  compi-chend. 

I  have  now  to  present  in  detail  tbe  data  adverted  to  in 
previous  pages  regarding  the  geographical  mutations  of  the 
primeval  Tabaristdn,  tho  classic  Ilyrcania,  which  in  modem 
times  is  known  by  the  name  of  "  M&zandcr4n."  These  con- 
tributions to  the  previous  historj-  of  the  land  range  them- 
selves under  tho  following  heads  : — 

I.  The  outline  itinerary  of  Isidore  of  Cbarax. 

II.  The  theoretical  geographical  deBnitiona  of  Ptolemy. 

III.  The  practical  tests  of  the  Arabian  post  distances. 

IV.  The  illustrative  observations  of  modem  travellers. 

Extract  I.  Isidore  of  Cuarax's  Upward  Route. 
After  "  Ko/xitrtiiftj." 

10.  'Evrevdev  "fpitavla,  ajfou^i   ^,  ep  §  xa/uu  la,  h>  als 

11.  'EirrevOev  Affravtjt^  (var.  AviTTa^iivii),  ayoivot  ^ ,  ev  ^ 
itMfitu  iff ,  4p  aU  aradfioi- -iroXi-;  Sk  'Aaaaic,  ev^'AptrtLcji^vp^o^ 
ffaaiKfifi  aw€&€lj(ffri'  ical  tpiiKaTrerai  inrauOa  irvp  u$ikvaTov. 

12.  'EvT€iidevIlap6vj]p7),  cfj(piin>i  xe,  i/iaiiXioi''  TlapBavvLaa 
ij  ttoXk  aTTO  (j^o/ww  <t''  hSa  ffatriXtKoi  rai^t-  "fiXXijJW  Si 
Nlnatav  \eyova-w. — Isidore  of  Charax.  Geog.  Qr.  Minorea, 
Paris,  edit.  Dr.  C.  Muller,  p.  251.     See  also  Hudson. 

This  itinerary,  of  course,  has  no  concern  with  the  geo- 
graphical definitions  of  the  later  Hyrcania  ;  but  omitting  tbe 
progressive  stages  eastward,  from  Rai,  along  the  southern 
open  ground  upwards  and  through  the  passes  of  Asterabad, 
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it  illustrates  the  onward  section  of  the  route  into  the  hitherto 
obscure  home  of  Arsaces  in  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  so 
guarded  from  the  south,  but  so  freely  open  to  the  inroads  of 
the  northern  hordes,  and  in  continuation  completes  the  dis- 
tance to  Nishapur. 

Extract  II.    Claudius  Ptolemy's  Geographical  List  of 

THE  Towns  of  Hyrcania. 

1.  Baptirm 99°    0'— 42°    0^ 

2.  ""Ahpa^u 98°  30'— 41°  30^ 

3.  Kaadirn 99°  80^—40°  30^ 

4.  'A^apPiva 97°    0^—40°  10^ 

5.  XqpPa 98°    0'— 40°  30^ 

6.  ^Lvaxa 100°    0'— 39°  40^ 

7.  'Afiapovaa 96°    0'— 39°  56^ 

8.  '  YpKavCa  /jLTfTpoiroTu^;    .     .  98°  50'— 40°    0'. 

9.  SdKT)  {'fj  SdXn)   ....  94°  16'— 39°  30'. 

10.  ""Aafiovppa 97°  30'— 39°  30'. 

11.  MalaoKa  V  MavaOKa    .     .     99°    0'— 39°  30'. 

12.  Kol  vrjao^i  Kar  avrrjp  ireKwyla 

KaXoviMevrj  Td\jca  .     .     .     95°    0'— 42°    0'. 

13.  Together  with  the  more  important  sea-board  town  of 
SapapAvjrrj,  whose  position  is  defined  tw^ce  over  in  the  Greek 
text  as  94°  15' — 40°  30' ;  the  repetition  seemingly  aiming  at 
the  exact  establishment  of  a  fixed  basis  for  other  coast  mea- 
surements, whose  localities  were  less  clearly  marked.^ 

The  rivers  of  Hyrcania  are  specified  as  the  Ma^pa 
(source,  98°  0—38°  20';  nwufk,  97°  20—41°  30');  the 
ScoKdpSa  (NoyfcdpSa)  (mouth,  97°  20—42°  0') ;  and  the  Oxua 
("n^ov  TTorafiov  eK^oXai),  {mouth,  100°  0'— 43°  6');-^ 

*  To  show  the  licence  permitted  in  the  transcription  into  Greek  of  local  Persian 
names,  I  annex  a  later  reproduction  of  the  native  nomenclature.  Excerpta  ex 
Gcorgii  Medici  ChrysococcBB  (about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  a.d.). 
TAMDAPISTAN.  A/ioJ;8,  77^  10'— 36"  36';  -Zapia,  73^  d'—Z^"  16';  TaprQi, 
89^0'— 36M0';  T6p  (or  Xhp)y  89°  0'— 33°  0'.— KOPKAN.  larapfih,  79°  20'— 
37°  6';  Kopywy  82°  10'— 38°  10'.  Then  NT€^ck/i,  i.e.  Delam.— Hudson's  Geog. 
iii.  p.  6. 

*  Pliny's  list  is  as  follows : — A  Caspiis  ad  orientem  versus  regio  est,  Apavortene 
dicta,  et  in  ea  fertilitatis  inclytm  locus  Dareium.  Mox  gentes  Tapyri,  Anariac^, 
iStauri,  Hyrcanii,  a  quorum  littoribus  idem  mare  Ilyrcanium  vocari  incipit,  a 
flumine  Sideri.  Citra  id  amnes  Maxeras,  Stratos,  omnia  ex  Caucaso.  Scquitur 
regio  Margiane,  etc. — Pliny,  yi.  xviii. 
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I  have  reproduced  m  the  above  abstract  PtoleiDy'a  list  of 
towns,  with  the  e<iuivalente  of  A/s  latitudes  and  longitudes 
reduced  into  English  figures — almost  without  comment — as 
I  am  not  about  to  enter  into  a  disquiaition  on  bis  system  of 
geography,  or  otherwise  called  upon  to  reconcile  the  con- 
flicting results  of  hia  chaotic  first  attempt  at  the  scientilio 
reduction  of  map  projections.  Hia  longitudes  are,  of  course, 
utterly  worthless,  and  his  latitudes  to  be  received  with 
extreme  caution.'  Still,  there  is  in  the  Greek  1«xt  a  cnrioua 
vitalitj'  and  rehabilitation,  under  due  allowance  for  trans- 
fusion of  speech,  of  the  Eastern  world  as  existing  in  his  A&y. 
Nothing  could  he  more  striking  than  the  number  of  Aryan 
names  of  places  that  we  can  recognize  and  restore  amid  the 
seemingly  unintelligible  lists  of  the  Western  compiler.  But 
these  arc  temptations  which  I  may  safely  abandon  to  M, 
Pictet,  and  confine  myself  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Royal 
cities.  The  once  established  capital  Tamlrnx  I  have  ali-eady 
sufficiently  adverted  to,  but  those  who  are  indisposed  to  see  so 
violent  a  transfonnation  from  the  generic  designation  of  (he 
"  land  of  Axes  "  must  take  into  account  the  facility  of  the 
Pehlvi  transmutation  of  i—J  /*,  1— *  i,  and  j  f.  The  recognized 
Greek  representaLion  of  6  by  /i  tt,  and  the  Scytho-Hellenic 
and  other  local  versions  of  m  b,  illustrated  in  the  vague  pro- 


'  Colonel  Yule  bu  a  curione  note  upon  what  ho  coarciFea  to  tie  Plulemj*a 
tjttem  of  map-making,  "  Itil  eriitent  that  he  Gnt  drew  hiaaiapBeiiibuiIjingall  the 
inforaiiltioa  that  he  had  procured,  honerrr  Tsgue  and  rough  it  might  b<i,  Fram 
tllMc  mnpa  he  thoti  educed  hia  lablcE  of  latitudes  and  longitndea,  and  bit  syntematic 
topography.  Tbo  rsaolt  is  that  eTerjlhing  auamcs  on  appBuance  of  exact  dcfini- 
dan :  md  indications  on  the  map  which  meant  no  mora  than  '■omeH'bcrc  licre- 
•bouti  it  laid  t«  be  euch  and  inch  a  coonlij.'  become  tnmslatod  into  a  precinon  fit  for 
an  Act  of  Parliament."— Catbay  and  the  Waj  Thither.  Hakluyt  Soc  rublloaliou, 
p.  di.  On  the  otbor  hand,  we  muit  heat  what  one  of  the  moat  pruciie  geographer! 
of  the  prceenl  day  has  la  lay  in  fayour  of  the  longh  ijatcm  ; — "Koua  profituni 
de  cette  occoaion  pour  lairu  obicrver  que,  tout  eitroordiniiire  que  puiue  painitn 
I'uMTtion  que  lea  longituda  foumies  pat  une  simplo  operation  tupognpbique 
pniBcat  antpuaer  en  ouctitnde  ccllea  qu'on  ohtiont  par  du  mtthodcs  uttn- 
nomiqaei,  octte  uscrtion  n'en  est  pas  moins  miie  a  rabaenitour  n'cat  pu  un 
utraDome  consnmmf,  et  I'il  u'a  pat  k  in  dlspoiilinn  tons  Its  iiutnimenti  de 
prteiMon  indiaponaablM  pout  obtenic  des  rtiiultula  d*Diie  grando  exactitude." — 
M.  de  Khusikoff,  Mem.,  p.  30. 
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ZLtmciation  of  Bambayend^  as  well  as  tlie  ^sewliete  faital 
defect  of  the  total  absence  from  the  adapted  Greek  alphabet 
of  any  signs  competent  to  reproduce  the  archaic  soun^  of  ch 
and/.  The  terminal  k  need  not  any  more  disturb  this  attribu- 
tion, as  the  final  Fehlri  ff  kis  admitted  to  have  had  the  force 
of  a  mere  if  h :  even  if  more  daring  identifications  might  not 
point  to  the  interchange  of  the  final,  as  in  Ir&k  jtjl  and  Ir&o. 
^j\  (J.  Miiller,  Joum.  Amatique,  p<  15),  winch  would  reduce 
the  ethnic  term  into  a  mere  plural  of  Aaes  f^\^f  in  consistent 
concert  with  the  Wolves  ^^  of  Hyrcania,  or  other  simple 
names  of  places  derived  from  nature's  teaching.  It  remains 
for  me  merely  to  say  that  I  ccmcur  in  Ouseley's  somewhat 
hesitating  identification  of  Kara  Tapah  with  Ptolemy's 
TaKKa}^  which  is  satisfactorily  corrected  in  Strabo's  TaTny. 
Afrnpovaa,  as  Amol,  can  scarcely  be  contested ;  and  without 

1  ••  He  escorted  iia  to  his  own  Tillage,  called  from  ka  rituatioii  •&  a  timutlar 
piece  of  groimd,  Kard'Tapeh  or  Tepeh  (jLjI  J),  ^  *Blaek  hillock/  distant  from 

^shraf  about  seyen  miles,  and  in  the  midst  of  an  extensiye  leyel  tract,  of  whieh 
the  surface  was  now  coyered  with  water  and  moist  clay  to  the  depth  of  ten  or 
twelye  inches,  but  in  summer  formed  a  rich  and  yerj  fertile  plain.  Rising  abere 
this,  the  Tapeh  or  *  mount '  appeared  Mke  an  island  barely  large  enough  to  con- 
tain the  houses  that  stood  upon  it ;  all  light  structures  of  wood,  reeds  and  straw, 
except  one  enidrat^  a  mason-work  edifice  (of  brick),  which  had  been  erected  for 
the  king's  accommodation.  ...  I  had  entertained  some  hopes  of  being  able,  in 
this  Tapeh,  to  ascertain  the  position  of  Tap^,  which  Strabo  describes  as  the 
principal  or  royal  city  of  Hyrkania,  adyantageously  situate  within  a  little  distance 
of  the  sea/*— iii.  276. 

Two  di£5cultie8  presented  themselyes,  howeyer,  to  the  trayeller's  mind  :  "  the 
Turkish  name,"  which  he  did  not  regard  as  an  insuperable  objectioUf  and  the 
absence  of  ruins,  which  he  rightly  met  by  the  remark  that  "  in  the  time  of  Strabo, 
the  houses  of  this  country  were  most  probably  constructed  of  yery  perishable 
materials,  as  in  the  tenth  century  after,  when  Ibn  Haukal  trayelled,  and  as  they 
are  now  in  the  nineteenth.*' 

We  haye  seen  how  great  a  latitude  is  to  be  allowed  in  the  transcription  of 
natiye  names ;  but  the  Kala  Tapah  is  not  necessarily  Turkish  or  Scythian :  the 
interchange  of  /  and  r  was  neyer  more  free  than  in  Ptolemy's  list,  where  we  find 
X  used  in  SdH  and  p  in  AmoL     qi|<!|  is  yery  good  Aryan  for  blaek,  and  i^ 

is  freely  admitted  into  Persian  Dictionaries.  The  Hindustani  equiyalents  are  ^ 
and  ^ -AJf .     And  as  regards  the  possible  Palace  on  the  hillock,  we  must  remember 

that  among  these  nomad  tribes  the  rising  ground^  or  small  mounds,  as  the  case 
might  be,  were  always  selected  as  the  natural  head-^murten  of  the  ohiel 
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laying  any  undue  emphasis  upon  the  posetble  'Aafiovpva  and 
the  resulting  Ajslintf,  we  may  safely  rectify  the  Malaoxa  by 
the  Persian  lIX-jI*,  which  brings  ua  back  to  the.  makes, 
whom  ancients  and  modems  alike  associated  with  the  locality. 
The  rivers  in  their  erratic  courses,  it  must  be  confessed, 
present  greater  difficultiee  of  identification  ;  but  there  is  one 
impression  that  forces  itself  to  the  front,  that  the  StDxavBa  can 
only  have  been  some  stream  more  or  less  associated  with  the 
site  of  the  modem  designation  of  Nohandah;  the  denomina- 
tion  iix^y  implies  a  variation  of  the  course  of  a  river, 
either  by  a  convulsion  of  nature  or  a  diversion  by  human 
efforts  from  an  old  ehannel ;  the  name '  could  scarcely  apply 
in  these  lands  of  timber  towns  to  new  foundations ;  and  one 
of  the  most  curious  points  in  Ptolemy's  version  is  that  the 
XtPKavta  river  itself  must  clearly  have  joined  the  Ma^^pa 
before  the  latter  reached  the  sea.*  Indeed  it  would  "  almost 
seem  as  if  Ptolemy's  informants,  whatever  names  they  ap- 
plied to  the  two  streams,  referred  merely  to  the  tico  most 
important  rivers  of  the  country,  which  seem  to  have  pre- 
served their  flow  to  later  days  in  the  modem  Ain  and  Sari, 
forming  a  natural  junction  below  the  town  of  the  latter 
name."^  This,  at  least,  ia  what  we  should  be  justified  in 
assuming  on  the  authority  of  the  prominently  marked 
courses  of  these  rivers  In  M.  Kinneir's  map. 


■  Some  migbl  olniin  to  read  the  Dsme  ua  jj  .^tit  ''"'  ^  prefer  to  failow  the 
CrMk>  in  maLing  it  dds  oonibiiiEd  wurd.  Uare  especiallji,  as  thwv  u  sutbority 
for  the  tcna  g,\\^  ,  whicb  raiut  nsccuarilf  cefei  to  aDciunt  nugi',  in  ihc  typical 
"trcoob"  of  Kin);  Finlz.  «ba  ii  repnlcd  to  buve  faanded  Amol,  nod  vboae 
"big  ootdng"  BliU  retsia*  the  name  of  HAV^li  n*  — Oiueley,  iii.  p,  310. 

*  I  am  ({uite  awnre  th*t  Sir  H.  Rsvlioson  advooates  tbe  idcntitj  of  llie  Sokunda 
with  Ibc  "  Ab-osktin  of  the  Araba,"     (     X.'.  i  [  njun  tranquila. — Vnllere,  p.  a.) 

'  Quintiu  CortiDi  aUo  makei  bia  two  stnmgelj-designsted  Kren  of  Hyrcania 
join  eacb  other  (ri.  if.  7),  and  tbe  almott  bbted  Ziobenis,  with  its  imdergioiind 
cnreol,  nuij  bate  loniethiiig  tn  oammiKi  witli  tbe  newly  eioaTatcd  "  Noluuidah." 
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Extract  III.  Boitte  fbou  Tabaristan  to  JfrRjAM.    From 
Istakhri,  Goeje's  edit.,  p.  216  (improved  from  other  sooroes). 

Anothu  Boim. 
1.  Amol. 


1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 
6. 
6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 
0. 


JVT  Amol. 

lU  Milah 

^S^/  Buiji 

h  iL)  S&riah 

vl^jU  M&rasak 

^bM  Ab&d&n 


]= 


19 


l» 


>9 


l> 


» 


A»<L>4b  Tamisah 

jb\^\  Astardb&d 
l^bj  RibatiHafsyy 
-  Juij&n  .  .  ,. 
L  \^j^j}^-i^  Din&rz&ri  .  „ 
2.     ^y^j^  Armutali  .  „ 


uk 


3. 

4. 


klCll  Ashak 


•  •  »> 


*»  ** 


U 


U:JLo  Samank&n 


yi 


MarhalatJ 


9> 


II 


II 


11 


II 


II 


II 


II 


2.^^U  M&matir. 
3.  S&riab. 


II 


II 


»^   X  .^  O  a 

5.    ^^1^1  Asfaraain  (old  name  j^v5>-^^)  1  Marhalat. 
The  other  cities  of  Tabaristan  oflF  the  main  route  are  given 
as-l.  JjU  ;  2.  ^j!L ;  3.  >^  4.  ^\J;^)\ ;  5.  j:;^^^  . 

Dr.  A.  Sprengcr's  exhaustive  work,  Die  Post-  und  Reiserouten 
des  Orients,  gives  the  route  from  the  Atwdl,  and  Albiruni  in 
the  same  order,  as  *'  Amol,  Mdmatyr,  Sariya." — Plate  vi. 

Ouseley's  Oriental  Geography,  which  follows  irregularly 
the  real  Istakhri,  reproduces  in  general  terms  the  above 
routes.  1  have  accepted  his  correction  (pp.  175,  182)  for 
No.  5,  which  has  been  greatly  disfigured  by  other  copyists. 
See  list  of  variants  quoted  by  M.  De  Goeje,  p.  216,  and 
Sprenger,  pp.  52-3. 

The  excellent  edition  of  Yakut's  Persian  Geography  by  M. 
Barbier  de  Meynard,  aided  by  B.  Eraser's  personal  narrative, 

^  Marhalat  (day's  journey). 
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enables  me  to  fill  in  aatiafuctorily  the  locality  No.  14,  whioh 
is  griovouBly  distorted  iq  all  the  leading  authorities.  On  the 
same  principle,  I  should  not  have  dared  to  correct  I§takliri'8 
^j^l.jif  I,  etc..  No.  13,  into  Isidore's  'AaaaK  {Arsak),  had 
not  Fraser  given  ua  the  true  form  in  Ribat-i-Aishk,  p.  453  ; 
and  to  the  same  inquisitive  observer  I  owe  the  rehuhilittition 
of  the  lost  orthography  of  No,  1'2,  which  seenia  to  have 
puzzled  alike  the  Arabico- Persian  Geographers  and  their 
modem  annotators. 

No.  7.  The  8it«  of  the  wall  against  the  Turks,  described  by 
B.  Fraaer  {infrd,  p.  47),  ia  prominently  noticed  by  Albtruni, 
under  a  diaiigurcd  name,  but  in  the  correct  locality,  us  tho 
well-known  old  boundary  between  "Tabariat&n  aud  Jiiijdn." 
(Spreuger's  Map,  No.  6.) 

The  preceding  Arabic  list  of  the  names  of  places  suppltos  a 
far  safer  basis  for  the  identification  of  obsolete  native  designa- 
tions than  the  crudely  transmuted  and  foreign  Greek  version. 
1.  Amol  may  be  doubtfully  associated  with  the  meaning  of 
^RTlf  "clean,  pure."'  2,  i^  iu  given  in  the  Dictionaries 
us  "campus,"  and  the  ground  around  the  site  still  con- 
sistently remains  open  to  this  day.  3.  ,^/.  seoma  to  refer 
to  some  baslioned  or  fortified  site,  of  which  there  were  many 
after  their  degrees  in  these  localities,  even  if  tho  name  miglit 
not  claim  to  represent  a  small  ofishoot  of  tho  grand  —J\ 
Elburj  itself,  which  the  Alexandrian  geogruplier  accepted  as 
Baparffn.  4.  Sdriah  I  have  already  attempted  to  associate 
with  it«  domestic  Ucrons.  5.  CX-jU  obviously  (tiiggusts  a 
development  oi  J^,  Mdr,  the  ancient  and  localhj  cherished 
name  for  the  classic  Ir&nian  Serpent.  6.  Ab&dan,  "abode*," 
in  the  plural  form,  is  said  to  have  an  intonsivu  genso,  as 
prosperity,  or  fiourifihing,  in  the  agriculturul  or  reaident 
undcrstjinding  of  the  term.  7.  Tho  Tamiaab  of  tho  8h£h 
N^mah,  which  the  Persians  call  'U««;  opens  a  wider  r«nge 

>  OmoUj,  wtio  &Ax%\\VA  ID  andoil  idcDtiflcaliiiiu.  tnil  whu  had  m>  bim]'  oppOT. 
tntiilua  iif  \newK  thi'  I'td  ninm  rH  tittt,  qusu*  hrom  lJu>  Tb-kkli'i  Tali*riw4a  ■ 
|iMi^(  \a  ifaa  cSccl  tbat  "  A'mu!  (ot  Ainal)  oHfriluIly  tk%si\tiA  in  iht  Dllsmi 
ffiaUn  lb*  MBM  w  tha  r<h)ii  fmh   "dMtb,  dMlnutioo,"   J^t        m<A* 
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of  conjectore.  8.  Aatardbdd^  which  was  mippoeed  to  derive 
its  name  firom  the  "  stars/'  has  had  of  late  to  come  down 
to  a  much  more  mundane  designation,  in  the  form  of 
the  ''abode  of  mules."  TakiU  is  distinct  in  his  assertion 
of  i^j  ^\  j^\  and  the  Sanskrit  oorreqx>ndent  readily 
declares  itself  in  ^RRl^  ''mulus/'  while  all  natural  pro* 
babilities  point  to  the  advantages  of  the  locality  for  such 
stud  purposes,  more  especially  in  the  choice  of  Nisean 
horses,  to  improve  the  home-breed  of  that  indispensable 
cross  of  the  patient  and  sure-footed  donkey,  for  mountain 
traffic.  9.  Ribdt  %  Hafy^  the  Arabic  designation  of  the  next 
station,  probably  merely  reproduces  the  native  name  for  the 
''  hyeena,"  who  may  well  have  disputed  the  gorges  of  the 
mountains  with  the  "wolves"  who  gave  their  .name  to 
(10)  Ourgdn  itself.  11.  The  Dindrzdri  of  the  next  stage 
seems  to  be  a  modem  combination.  12.  ArmiUattf  the  or- 
thography preserved  by  B.  Fraser,  is  given  with  so  much 
hesitation  by  that  author,  that  it  will  be  wise  to  avoid  specu- 
lation upon  its  derivation.  13.  Aahak  is  fixed  alike  by  the 
Greek  itinerary,  and  the  testimony  of  our  modern  travellers, 
as  the  fountain-head  of  the  greatness  of  Arsaces.  14.  The 
name  of  Samankdn  is  of  doubtful  origin,  but  the  old  desig- 
nation of  (15)  Asfaradin  is  good  Aryan  in  the  form  of 
Mihr-i-jdn,  "  sun  of  life,"  while  the  new  name  is  asserted, 
on  the  authority  of  Baihaki,  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
compound  "  shield-bearers."  As/ar  (j^)  "  a  buckler,"  Ain, 
"law,  usage." ^     (UeXraori}?.) 

Extract  IV.     Rissuui  of  B.  Fbaser's  Route. 

Starting  from  the  extreme  point  eastward,  with  which  we 
are  at  present  concerned,  i.e.  "  Boojnoord  (36°  12'  20'^),"  the 
itinerary  proceeds,  "  fifteen  miles  to  Sareewdn,  Killuh  Khan 
(Semulghdn).^  The  dangerous  part  of  the  journey  com- 
mences immediately  on  quitting  this  place :  there  is  a  tract 

*  Barbier  de  Mepard,  p.  36. 

»  "  I  believe  this  is  the  place  of  Semul^h&n,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  Taller. 
The  Fort  receives  its  appellation  from  being  the  residence  of  ^e  £hkn."-*fi. 
Fraser,  p.  591. 
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of  more  than  ninety  milea  totally  deaert,  through  which 
various  paasea  lead,  by  which  the  Tookom&na  ascend  from 
their  plains  below,  and  carry  their  deprediitiooa  into  the 
northern  provinces  of  Persia."  Dr/meh  Derkesh  (a  narrow 
and  rugged  pass  in  the  hills  that  divide  tlie  great  Elburg 
range  from  the  smaller  mountains  and  valleys  on  the  north;, 
Chummtin-i-Bnniih  Killah,  (a  plain  of  considerable  extent, 
which  is  entirely  desert,  and  sloping  towards  the  west,  opens 
into  a  still  larger  one,  called,  I  think,  the  plain  of  Armoo- 
iiilke.  Desert  as  it  now  is,  thoro  are  scattered  throughout 
it  many  burying- grounds,  whose  tombstones  vouched  in  a 
dreary  way  for  the  existence  of  men  long  since  passed  away), 
Ribat-i-Aiskk  ("a  ruined  caravanserai  situated  on  the  slope  of 
the  right  hand  hilb,  a  dismal  and  dangerous  place"),  Gurgdn 
river,  Ghirgdii  (camp),  Pmenic'  (near  which  is  a  large  square 
inclosuro,  which  had  once  been  the  stronghold  of  a  tribe  of 
Eela,  called  Geroilee,  with  numerous  TuppeJis  of  former 
villages.  The  ancient  city  of  Gurgdn  (2  farasanga  distant ; 
Gumbuj-i-Kaiis  described  p.  613).  Finiierisk,  Peechuck- 
Muhiikh  (chief  centre  of  a  baluk).  Ak  Killah,  "the  white 
fortress,  numerous  hillocks  and  mounds,  certainly  the  remains 
of  former  forts  and  villages.  A'k  Killah  itself  appeared  to 
have  been  an  extensive  square  stronghold.  Astcrahcul?  to 
Kliurdmuhitlek  [23  miles),  to  N'okundeh'^  (14  miles  J,  to  jisAcu/f 

>  TliiB  intereidiig  ipecirDen  of  a  true  fomt  toirn  is  thai  furtbor  deusribftd. 
"  InsteHcl  of  dull  mud  walli  uid  flat  mud  iao&  domepoDding  siacCh  with  the 
colour  of  tho  eround,  to  whicli  wc  bud  booa  bo  loug  Hccustomed,  ire  lomtd  here 
eyvrytliiiig  mode  of  nooil.  .  .  .  Tlie  houses  were  oonstnicled  of  posti,  wattled 
and  ptostcred  with  mud.  .  .  .  Instond  oF  a  wall  to  protect  the  place,  u  deep  diteli 
hadbeeadug  .  .  .  a  bedfc  of  reed>  anil  oreepine  Ijiunu,  eto.  .  .  .  on  the  imide 
serred  to  render  the  de^oco  mors  perfect,  and  it  vox  indeed  imponetrable  to 
■UTalrj.  Tliu  gatei  and  portuli  weto  oil  constructed  of  woodj  a  woodeu  bridge 
was  thrown  Mtaat  the  ditch;  the  Tery  domoBtie  implemenla,  instead  of  eartheu- 
nare  or  metal,  wuro  here  made  of  Hood." — B.  Frasur,  p.  610. 

'  "  The  appearance  of  Aalrahod  differs  from  that  of  cities  in  the  Bontbera  ood 
more  elerated  proTinces  of  Fcraia,  as  muoh  as  that  of  the  leapectiTe  nuroundins 
couBtriea  from  each  other.  Thn  forest  or  thicket  approach  on  every  sido  to  the 
Tery  ditch ;  the  hoiue*  are  constructed  chieQy  of  wood.    There  are  no  boildings. 

Sublic  or  priTato,  deserring  of  parlioular  uodce  it  Aetrabad.  The  revenue 
erived  from  this  little  province  docs  not  exceed  12,000  tomboi,  or  about  £7000 
■Cerling." 

■  A  scattered  viUaga  in  ihs  farcst.  Thu  houses,  boill  "of  &amea  of  rudely 
squared  wood,  irith  uprights  ami  beams,  raised  apou  bloclu  3  feet  above  the 
givund,  with  a  straw  thatch." 

TOb.  T.— [kew  asBua.]  30 
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(26  miles).  At  six  miles  from  Nokundeh  is  seen  **  the  ruined 
wall  formerly  of  considerable  strength,  and  which  once  ex- 
tended from  the  face  of  the  hills  to  the  sea,  the  boundary 
between  Astrabad  and  Mazanderan." 

(Near^aArt{/f,  the  ruins  of  Sufee&b&d  and  the  large  reservoir 
in  the  hills.)     Kara-tappah,  7  miles  N.,  also  described. 

From  Ashruffto  Sar-i-pul-i-Nica  (17  miles),  open  coimtry, 
fine  full  stream,  etc. 

To  Sari,  18  miles;  one  mile  east  the  river  Tec^en,  stream 
broad  and  strong  {Ihrrahabad,  noticed)  to  Bar/arosh,  30  miles, 
and  onwards  to  Amol  (22).^ 

In  addition  to  the  description  of  the  two  coins  of  Tabarist&n 
figured  in  the  accompanying  plates,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
complete  the  Pehlvi  and  Pehlvi-Kufic  series  of  the  Ispehbeds 
from  all  available  sources.^  The  time  at  my  disposal  does  not 
admit  of  my  entering  upon  the  difficult  questions  of  conflict- 
ing renderings  of  the  Pehlvi  legends,  or  the  complications 
incident  to  the  use  of  a  double  system  of  dating — the  one 
following  the  ordinary  era  of  the  Hijrah,  the  other  depending 

1  Sir  A.  Burnes's  route  was  OTcr  much  of  the  same  ground.  After  Boojnoord 
he  mentions  Kila  Khdny  in  the  district  of  Simulg&n;  Shdhbdz  village  (38  miles), 
the  source  of  the  Gurgdn  river,  the  Atruck  river,  the  Gumbuj-i-Kaus  at  Gurff&.n, 
Asterabadf  Nokanduh,  etc.  He  further  notices  the  recession  of  the  southern 
waters  of  the  Caspian  (ii.  121),  and  adds,  *' during  these  twelve  years  they  have 
retired  about  300  yards,  of  which  I  had  ocular  proof."  (See  also  M.  de  Khanikoff 
Memoire,  p.  39).  Sdri  was  avoided  on  account  of  the  plague,  but  Bar/arosh  and 
its  port  on  the  Caspian  are  described  (123),  as  well  as  the  pass  of  Gudook  and 
Ffr6z  Koh,  the  real  Pyla)  Caspise  ("Alexander's  route"),  the  greatest  of  the 
passes  into  Mazander&n,  p.  130. 

*  The  distribution  of  the  political  power  in  this  division  of  the  Persian  empire 
on  the  eve  of  the  Muhammadan  conquest  is  thus  described  by  the  local  historian : 
"  Sowaid  occupa  Dameghan  sans  coup  f^rir.  Les  Perses  s'etant  retires  vers 
Gorgan  et  dans  le  Tabcnstan,  Sowaid  quitta  iram^diatement  Dameghan  et  marcha 
k  leur  poursuite.  II  arriva  k  Bastam,  ville  du  territoire  de  Qoumes  du  c6t6  de 
Gorgan,  et  y  ^tablit  son  camp.  II  y  avait  k  Gorgan  un  prince  dailamitc,  pro- 
fessant  la  religion  perse,  appel6  merzebdn^  qui  r^gnait  sur  Gorgan  et  Dihistdn  ;  et 
chaque  viUe  du  Tabaristan  avait  un  prince  que,  dans  la  langue  du  pays,  on 
appelait  ispehbed,     ^<Um»-)- Jj  qf^).     Tous  ces  princes  d^pendaient  du  merze- 

h^n  de  Gorgan.  .  .  .  Or  le  prince  de  Gorg&n  ^tait  Dailamite,  et  les  ispehbeds  du 
Tabaristan  6taient  du  Guilan.  .  .  .  [After  the  submission  of  the  prince  of  Gurg&n 
the  narrative  continues :]  Lorsque  les  ispehbeds  du  Tabaristdn  eurent  connaissance 
de  ces  faits,  ils  vinrent  trouvcr  leur  suzerain,  dont  ils  d6pendaient  tous,  et  qui 
residait  a  Amol,  au  centre  de  la  province.  C'^tait  un  homme  puissant,  ua 
Guilelnien,  du  nom  de  Feroukh^n,  et  que  Ton  appelait  Vispehbed  des  ispehbeds,  .  . 
II  portait  aussi  le  nom  de  Outl  de  totts  les  Ouildn,  — Chronique  de  Tabari,  iii.  p.  492. 
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upon  the  local  reckoning  by  the  era  of  Yezdegird,  com- 
mencing A.M.  32  or  A.D.  651-2,  I  will  therefore  reserve  any 
further  remarks  until  after  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Dom's 
promised  contributions  to  the  study  of  the  subject  already 
adverted  to. 

COIHS   OF   TABAHISXm.' 
No.  1.  EjruHflaiD. 


Monogram  ^=  *\  and  ^l^^y  =  J^S . 
To  the  right^^9J^J)*)  =  Jwi_.ja  for  J- 
Morpin— ^0*  =  J-£     Strvitor. 


Retebee. 

-.Ijl^      64.     [S.  M.  coin.] 

Eight— ^^s»J)4)^e  —  ^ '—'Jif     Tdbarittiin. 

Other  dates— 89,  94,  96,  Mordtmann,  97,  99,  100,  U.,  102,  104,  M., 
105,  M.,  113,  Tomberg,  114. 

No.  2.  FekeJjt, 


Eight— ^  =  1*1  and  ^).^U*  =  Jj^il . 
Left— pjt>^  =  ijjiji     Ferhdn. 
Margin— J  4J> 


■  QnniLU.  lUrHKiTiCEd.— 0.  Q.  Tycheon,  Addiamentnm  od  Introd.  in  rem 
Hum.  I.  UibramlT.  C.  Tychun,  Comm.  l.deNamia.  Tctt.  PerBnroniinCoiiuil.  Soo. 
Oo«tt. ;  Fnebn,  TianaaclianBof  Che  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg;  Jmtm  Olibaiuen, 
Dii^  Pchlewi-LcgeDdeii,  Eopenhagen,  1SI3,  translated  and  puMiihedia  the  London 
Numumatio  Cbroaiclo,  •ol,  li.  p.  68.  My  Arllclc  in  the  Jouin,  R.A.S.  toL  ui. 
(I84e),p.34S;  MoTdtmaDQ.ZeitaiihTill,  lSa4,p.1~3i  M.  Dam,  Papen  in  the  St 
Pelenbnrg  Aoadeny  Transactions ;  U.  Sorct,  Letters  to  the  K^meNuminnaCiqDe, 
Beige;  C.  J.  Tomberg,  Symbolsc  ad  rem  Nam.  Muhammad,  185S,  p.  2fi ;  J.  G. 
Btiokel,  Handboch,  ISTO,  p.  10(. 
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Eight— ^t^tyi*^  =  Jlsiib  ^    73. 

Left-  p^Jtelt^^^)^;^. 

Mordtmann,  Zeitschrift,  1854,  p.  173. 

M.  Tomberg  gives  an  imperfect  coin  of  this  governor,  dated  in  76. 
He  likewise  transcribes  the  original  name  as  tMH^  • 

No.  3.  HlBfXH. 

Obvebse. 
Monogram,  etc.    . 

To  the  right— ^33^^  5=  u^jU  for  C^jU    Rdrith. 


Margin-^0^  =  Juc . 

Bevsbse. 

^JftJ^  QM))  =  ij:^,^  ^y       A.H.  69. 

To  the  right— )fi^«3)ej^  =  J^s^j^^     Taharutdn. 

Dr.  Mordtmann  reads  the  leading  name  as  Khalid.  I  have  already 
adopted  the  preferential  designation  of  Karfth,  sis  extant  upon  an 
independent  series  of  Pehlvi  coins  (p.  26  suprd). 

No.  4.  Attmab. 

Figure  16.  Plate  II. 

Obvebse. 
Monogram  and  Afzud. 

To  the  right — ^'^p  ~j^^^  oryyc  A^miar, 
Margin— AO*  =  *V^  and  3jj  =j\  Ar. 

On  better  specimens  p3ji  Arin  or  u)ji  Arkan, 
Revebse. 


ieht— IAiNi>)l^tN  = 


To  the  right— )fi^i>3jej^  =  ^L;^^,^_^^ 7    TaharxBtdn. 

Other  dates— 120,  122,  123  M.,  124,  125  M.,  126  Tomberg,  127, 

128,  129,  (220?). 
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Ko.  4a,   Tariant. 
^3iiiiu3.^  =  t\\  j^j^^  or  iU  ^j^  Aumar  hin  'Adld. 

Tabaristin.    Date,  125. 
Olshansen,  p.  70 ;  Mordtmann,  six.  No.  89 ;  Sticke!,  No.  65. 

No.  5.    S'ATfD. 

Obtsbss. 
Honogranii  etc.,  as  naaal. 
To  the  right,  in  Kofic— Jlju^     8'ayid. 

Margin-^V  =  «X*ft  and  ))Q^) 

ItsTEBSS* 

To  the  right— )fi^«Jjj)^  =  ^\ 1— » 


Other  dates  obserred— 126,  127,  and  128. 

No.  6.  OmjlB* 
Obteess. 
Monogram,  etc.,  as  usual. 
To  the  righty  in  Knfic,^^*^^     Omar, 

Margin-^ty  and  ))(dj 

^jft  )^  ^Jft3)  3=  e:^^  ^ J  Liuw^     122. 

Bighir— )fi^J»3)t)^  =  (i>^-=^J — t^     ^^^9tdn. 

Col.  Guthrie  has  a  yariety  with  the  date  )^^*^)  =^t'*i  a^  , 

f.^.  2  +  20  in  the  curtailed  form.      Margin— J^Ji* . 
Other  dates— 124,1  127,  128,  129.* 

1  Qaotod  firom  Sabhi  Bey's  Cabinet,  Jaornal  Anatiqite,  1862,  p.  185. 
•  No.  6a.  M.  Tomberg  {n^d  €it,)  giree  a  new  name  firom  a  coin  which  he 
deecribes  aa  follows : — 

<*Ady.  dextr.    ^^  Jahja  (ben  MiUmAq). 

*' JUvene.^-^a^^ho  tSD^11d«l29  (a  780,  p.  Chr.)." 
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No.  7.    JASffi. 

Obyebse  as  usual,  in  Eafic.^j>-  Ja/r\ir^ 
Betebsb. — Ta^Tx^idn^  variously  dated  135,  3  37. 
Olshausen,  ITum.  Chron.,  pp.  72,  75,  84. 

No.  8.  Hiiin. 

Obyebse. 
Monogram,  etc. 

To  the  right,  in  Kufio,  ^  U    Sdnu 

L 

Retebsb. 
To  the  right — Tabar%9tdn» 

Bated  ^J»pJ»^(y    a.h.  1^7,  138. 

No.  9.  SxtlahcIn. 

Obyebse. 
Monogram,  etc. 

To  the  right,  in  Eufic,  (^^A**'     Suhimdn, 
Dated  ^D3D^o»     a.h.  137. 

I  quote  this  piece  on  the  authority  of  DjeYct  £fendi  (Journal 
Asiatique,  1862,  p.  185),  No.  903. 
Dr.  Mordtmann  has  a  similar  coin  (Zeitschrift,  1854,  p.  177). 

No.  10.  MxtxXtil. 
Figure  15.    Plate  II. 
Obyebse. 
Monogram  ^ai  and  ^)3o» 
To  the  right,  in  Kufic,  JjU^    Mnkdtil. 
Margin-—^(y  =  Jy^  and  ))(d  t 
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Retebse. 
^J»  ^D3)  11)  =  |,>«^  cuw^  aj     129. 

To  the  right— p^J»3)^^  =  ^\      n  *V^     Tabamtdn, 
New  date,  138.    My  coin,  and  139,  J.R.A.S.  p.  347. 

No.  11.  Abdttllah. 
idJljuc  Abdullah.     An  140.' 

t  M^moirei  dfi'la  Soci6t6  d '  Arch^ologie  et  de  Nomismatiqae  de  St  Peters- 
bourg,  Tol.  iil.,  1849,  p.  272.    Quoted  by  ICoTdtmann,  p.  177. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

THE    FORTT-SEVENTH 

AlfNIVEESAET  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 

Held  on  the  ZQth  May,  1870, 
UAJOE-GEITEBAL  SIB  H.  C.  BAWLmSON,  E.C.B., 

PUE8IDBNT.  nr  THB  CHAIX. 


Thb  following    Report  of  the  Council  was  read  by  the 
Secretary : — 

The  Council  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  in  submitting 
their  Annual  Report,  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  show  a 
more  favourable  proportion  between  the  number  of  members 
lost  during  the  past  year,  by  death  and  retirement,  and  those 
acquired  by  admission,  than  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  lay 
before  the  Society  at  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting.  The 
numbers  of  losses  sustained  by  the  Society,  are  8  resident 
members  by  death;  and  3  resident  and  2  non-resident 
members  by  retirement,  making  a  total  of  IS  contributing 
members  removed  from  our  list.  Besides,  1  honorary,  1 
corresponding,  and  3  foreign  members  have  died.  The 
number  of  elections  are  8  resident,  and  10  non-resident 
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members ;  showing  a  net  result  of  actual  increase,  amonntiDg 
to  5  contributing  members.^ 

Among  the  losses  which  the  Society  has  sustained  since  the 
last  Anniversary  Meeting,  there  is  none  which  will  excite  a 
deeper  feeling  of  regret  amongst  the  members  than  that  of 
Lord  Broughton;  who  died  in  July,  1869.  In  early  life,  John 
Gam  Hobhouse  was  celebrated  as  the  friend  and  companion  of 
Byron,  and  the  illustrations  which  he  furnished  to  the  fourth 
Canto  of  Ghilde  Harold  have  taken  a  permanent  place  in  the 
literature  of  our  country.  Very  shortly,  however,  after  the 
publication  of  this  work,  Mr.  Hobhouse  entered  Parliament, 
and  devoted  himself  to  politics.  Advocating  liberal  opinions 
of  almost  an  extreme  character,  when  liberalism  was  not 
much  in  fashion,  he  soon  came  into  the  front  ranks,  both  as  a 
debater  and  a  statesman.  He  became  Secretary  for  War  in 
1832,  and  continued  to  occupy  a  post  in  every  Liberal 
administration  which  succeeded  to  power  for  a  period  of  SO 
years.  It  was  during  this  interval  that  he  first  became 
actively  associated  with  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  He  had 
joined  the  Society  as  a  member  on  its  institution  in  1823, 
and  always  took  an  interest  in  its  proceedings,  but  it  was  not 
until  his  accession  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
in  1835,  that  he  became  entrusted  with  a  share  in  the 
direction  of  our  aflfairs.  For  twelve  years,  that  is  from  1835 
to  1841,  and  from  1846  to  1852,  he  was  "  ex  officio  "  a  Vice- 
Patron  of  our  Society,  and  gave  us  on  many  occasions  the 
full  benefit  of  his  support.    At  the  last-named  date,  having 

*  Elections. — Resident :  J.  L.  Allen,  Esq. ;  Col.  W.  E.  Evans ;  Henry  B. 
Loch,  Esq.;  Major  Gen.  C.  P.  Rigby ;  Captain  R.  St.  John;  P.  I.  J. 
"Warschawski,  Esq.;  C.  W.  Wilmot,  Eisq.;  J.  P.  Wise,  Esq.  Xm-resident  : 
Henry  Alabaster,  Esq. ;  R.  C.  Caldwell,  Esq. ;  W.  Cochran,  Esq. ;  M.  I'Abb^ 
E.  Masson ;  John  T.  Platts,  Esq.;  Rajah  Jaikishan  Dass  Bahadoor;  Dr. 
Schindler  ;  Major  E.  B.  Sladen  ;  Thakur  uorparshad  Singh ;  Dr.  James  Wise. 

Deaths. — licftident :  E.  C.  Balfour,  Esq. ;  Lord  Broughton  ;  Sir  David  Capon  ; 
Rev.  B.  B.  Hai«(h ;  James  Mackillop,  Esq. ;  Sir  T.  H.  Maddock ;  Earl  St. 
Maur;  Gonornl  T.  P.  Thompson.  Honorary :  H.  M.  the  King  of  Siam.  Cw- 
re^onding  :  Prof.  James  Goldenthal.  Foreign  :  Prof.  Jac.  Bergren ;  Prof.  F.  B. 
Charmoy ;  Prof.  Ch.  F.  Neumann,  Berlin. 

Retirements. — Resident :  R.  C.  Childers,  Esq. ;  Thomas  Ogilvy,  Esq. ;  N. 
Salaman,  Esq.    Non-retident :  Lieut.-Col.  R.  N.  Tronson ;  James  Zohrab,  JUsq. 
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been  already  raised  to  the  Peerage,  he  retired  from  public 
life,  and  devoted  hia  remaining  years  to  the  cultivation  of 
that  taste  for  letters  and  claesical  studies  which  had  citing  to 
him  from  hia  early  youth.  During  this  latter  period  of  hi» 
life  he  republished  with  additions  hia  travels  in  Albania,  which 
had  originally  appeared  on  hia  return  from  the  East  with 
Byron,  and  also  wrote  five  volumes  of  Autohiographioa} 
Memoirs,  which,  if  they  are  permitted  to  see  the  light,  are 
likely  to  prove  of  great  public  interest. 

General  Thomas  Perronei  'I'hompson  was  bom  at  Hull  on 
the  15th  March,  1783,  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Thompson, 
E!sq.,  a  merchant  and  hanker  of  the  town,  and  formerly  M.P. 
for  Midhorst.  He  was  first  educated  at  the  Hull  Grammar 
School,  under  the  Rev.  Joseph  Milner,  and  in  \1'M  he  entered 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  taking  his  B.A.  degree  in  1803, 
as  Seventh  Wrangler,  and  was  subsequently  elected  to  a 
Fellowship,  In  1803  he  entered  the  Royal  Navy,  and  sailed 
as  Midshipman  in  the  his  of  50  guns,  the  tlng-shtp  of  Vice- 
Admiral  (afterwards  Lord)  Gambler.  In  1806  he  exchanged 
the  sea  for  the  land  service,  and  entering  the  army  as  a  second 
Lieutenant  of  the  "  old  95th  Rifles,"  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Spaniards  with  most  of  the  force  in  General  Whitelock's 
attack  on  Buenos  Ayres  in  1807. 

The  following  year  he  was  sent,  through  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Wilberfopce,  as  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  where  he  was 
struck  with  the  unexpected  diffusion  of  the  Arabic  language  in 
Africa,  of  which  he  brought  away  several  remarkable  docu- 
ments, but  all  eclipsed  in  point  of  magnitude  by  a  letter  of  39 
pages,  purportingtobe  an  Address  from  thechiefa  of  tbo  interior 
to  the  King  of  England,  a  desire  to  translate  which  appears  to 
have  first  turned  his  mind  to  Oriental  literature.  Recalled  in 
1310  for  his  zeal  in  suppressing  ihe  slave  trade,  which  secretly 
esisted  under  the  name  of  "Apprenticeship,"  he  joined  the 
14th  Light  Dragoons  in  Spain,  and  was  jjresent  at  the  actions 
of  Nivelle,  Nire,  Orthes,  and  Toulouse,  for  which  he  received 
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the  Peninsular  Medal  with  four  clasps.  He  describes  himself 
at  this  time  as  ''  a  man  of  very  small  baggage,  oonsistuag  of 
something  like  a  spare  shirt  and  an  Arabic  grammar,^  which 
shows  that  in  the  midst  of  the  fatigue  and  excitement  of  a 
campaign  his  Oriental  studies  were  not  neglected.  In  1816, 
with  the  view  of  perfecting  himself  in  them,  he  exchanged  as 
a  captaiA  to  the  17th  Light  Dragoons  in  India,  where  be  ap- 
plied himself  earnestly  to  the  study  of  Arabic  under  a  native 
teacher,  and  in  1819  he  accompanied  Sir  William  Eeir  as 
Arabic  interpreter  to  the  expedition  against  the  Wahabas  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Here  he  assisted  at  the  reduction  of  Bfts-al- 
Khyma  and  other  places  on  the  Arabian  coast,  and  besides 
conducting  an  extensive  Arabic  correspondence,  he  took  a  pro- 
minent part  in  negotiating  a  treaty  with  the  defeated  tribes, 
declaring  the  slave  trade  to  be  piracy;  the  earliest  declaration 
to  that  effect  in  point  of  time,  though  the  American  4me  reached 
England  first. 

Defeated  in  1820,  in  the  expedition  against  the  tribe  of  Beni 
Bou  Ali,  through  the  misbehaviour  of  the  Sepoys  under  his 
command,  he  returned  home  in  1822,  and  commenced  the 
literary  and  political  career  by  which  he  is  best  known, 
writing  the  "  Instrument  of  Exchange,"  the  "  Catholic  State 
Waggon,"  the  ''  True  Theory  of  Rent,"  and  in  1827  his  cele- 
brated "  Catechism  on  the  Corn  Laws,"  which  contained  the 
germ  of  the  great  Anti-Corn  Law  League  eleven  years  later. 

He  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society  in  1828,  and  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  in  1829,  writing  a 
number  of  musical,  mathematical,  and  political  essays,  which 
appeared  chiefly  in  the  ''Westminster  Review,"  and  were 
afterwards  collected  in  six  volumes  under  the  title  of  *'  Exer- 


cises. 

Elected  M.P.  for  Hull  in  1835,  and  for  Bradford  in  1847 
and  1857,  General  Thompson  exerted  himself  vigorously  in 
the  latter  year,  with  tongue  and  pen,  to  defend  the  East  India 
Company,  when  threatened  with  abolition,  and  the  Sepoy 
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mutineers,  when  pimished  after  defeat   with   wbat  he  con- 
eiJered  to  be  andae  seyerity. 

Promoted  to  an  unattached  Lieutenant-Colonelcy  of  Infantry 
in  1S29,  he  became  Colonel  in  1846,  Major-Generol  in  1854, 
Lieutenant-General  in  1860,  and  General  in  ldlj8.  In  1811 
he  married  Anne  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Tbomae 
Barker,  of  York,  and  died  suddenly  and  peacefully  at  Black- 
beatb  on  the  6th  September,  18(J9,  in  his  87th  year,  surtonnded 
by- 

"  Thut  wWoh  ihonld  Mflompanj  old  age. 
A«lioBoiar,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  frieadi." 

"  'Take  him  for  all  in  all,' "  pronounces  a  late  writer,  "  few 
men  have  maintained  for  so  long  a  period  a  reputation  for 
unswerving  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  people ;  and  there  are 
many  still  engaged  in  active  pursuits,  who  can  recall  the  out- 
spoken vigour,  the  relentlesa  logic,  the  impulsive  humanity  of 
his  public  action,  and  thegentleneaa  and  manly  kindness  which 
marked  him  in  private  life." 

The  late  Sir  Pamd  Capon  entered  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's service  as  an  ensign  in  the  Snd  Battalion  of  the  Ist 
Begiment  of  Native  Infantry  in  1810,  and  served  with  that 
regiment  in  the  campaigns  in  Guzerat  and  the  Deccan  in  1813 
snd  1817.  He  commanded  the  troopa  at  Aden  against  the 
Arabs  in  1839,  and  the  Ist  Brigade  of  the  Bombay  Column 
at  Mooltan  in  1848-9 ;  but  his  active  service  with  the  army 
did  not  prevent  his  paying  attention  to  the  vernacular  lan- 
guages, ia  which  he  became  an  accomplished  scholar,  receiv- 
ing the  thanks  of  the  Government  for  his  translations  of 
General  Orders  and  other  military  works,  and  being  constantly 
employed  as  a  member  of  the  Examination  Committees.  He 
was  naturally  of  a  modest  and  retiring  disposition,  and  his 
stadiee  never  having  led  him  in  the  direction  of  those  pursuits 
which  mostly  engage  the  attention  of  this  Society  and  its 
branches,  he  never  joined  us  until  he  retired  from  active  ser- 
Tice  in  ISSO ;  bat  as  a  distioguifihed  soldier  and  one  wlio 
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turned  his  acquaintance  with  Oriental  langoages  to  good 
account  in  his  profession,  he  deservedly  attracts  our  notice. 

His  translation  into  Mahratta  of  Gapt.  Grant-Duffs  History 
of  the  Mahrattas  has  become  a  standard  work  in  the  yemacu- 
iar  literature  of  India,  and  has  done  much  to  encourage  his- 
torical composition  among  the  natives. 

Karl  Friedrich  Neumann  was  bom  in  1798  at  Beichmums- 
dorf,  a  village  near  Bamberg  in  Bavaria,  where  his  parents, 
who  were  of  the  Jewish  persuasion,  lived  on  the  proceeds  of 
a  small  shop.    After  receiving  his  first  instruction  in  the 
Talmud  from  Rabbis  at  Bamberg  and  Furth,  the  boy  pro- 
ceeded to  Frankfurt-on-Main,  where  he  was  educated  at  his 
uncle's  expense,  and  subsequently  entered  a  merchant's  ofiBce. 
Dissatisfied,  however,  with  this  mode  of  life,  he  privately  con- 
tinued with  great  perseverance  his  classical  and  general  studies, 
and  in  1817,  having  sufficiently  prepared  himself  for  the  Uni- 
versity, he  matriculated  at  Heidelberg.    Here,  with  the  as- . 
sistance  of  academical  teachers,  such  as  Creuzer  and  Yoss,  he 
earnestly  applied  himself  to  pWlological  studies,  profiting  at 
the  same  time  by  Hegel's  philosophical  lectures.     In  1818 
he  proceeded  to  Munich,  where,  after  one  year's  study  in 
Thiersch's  philological  seminary,  he  passed  his  public  exam- 
ination, having  previously  embraced  the  Lutheran  faith,     A 
small  scholarship,  which  was  granted  him  thereupon,  enabled 
the  student  to  finish  his  academical  education  by  a  year's  resi- 
dence at  Gottingen,  where  in  those  days  historical  studies 
flourished  under  such  men  as  Heeren,  the  two  Eichhoms,  and 
Bouterwek.     It  was  here  that  he  published  his  first  work,  en- 
titled **  Rerum  Creticarum  Specimen."    After  his  return  to 
Bavaria,  he  for  several  years  held  appointments  in  public 
schools  at  Wiirzburg,  Aschafi'enburg,  and  Speier,  contributing 
at  the  same  time  to  the  "  Heidelberger  Jahrbiicher."    Being, 
however,  suddenly  suspended  in  1825,  on  account  of  his  free- 
thinking  tendencies,  he  returned  to  Munich,  and  for  some  time 
maintained  himself  by  contributing  to  periodicals,  especially 
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to  the  "  Hermefl"  and  to  the  "  Literariflohe  Conrersations- 
blatt,"  published  by  Brocbbaus,  at  Leipzig.  Moat  of  these 
articles  were  highly  valued  at  the  time,  and  are  not  considered 
antiquated  even  now.  By  the  advice  of  the  palieographer, 
Ulrich  Kopp,  he  proceeded  to  Venice  in  1827,  in  order  to 
acquire  the  Armenian  language  from  natives  of  the  country 
who  resided  there,  and  having  met  with  a  kind  reception  in 
the  Mecbitariat  monastery  in  the  island  of  San  Lazaro,  he  ac- 
quired a  thorough  knowledge  of  Armenian  from  the  younger 
Afgbien,  caDed  Padre  Paaquale,  who  bad  formerly  instructed 
Byron  in  that  language.  The  followiog  year  be  returned  to 
Munich  with  a  complete  Armenian  library,  having  been  pre- 
viously created  a  member  of  tbo  Armenian  Academy  in  San 
Lazaro ;  and  soon  aft.er  be  went  on  to  Paris,  in  order  to 
became  acquainted  with  the  great  French  Orientalists  of  those 
daye,  Abel  K^muaat,  Klaproib,  and  Saint  Martin.  During 
his  stay  in  Paris,  a  paper  by  him  was  published  in  the  "Journal 
Afliatique,"  entitled  "  Memoire  sur  la  vie  et  lea  ouvrages  de 
David,  philosophe  Arm^nien  du  cinquieme  eiecle  de  notre  &fl." 
In  the  spriugof  1S29  weGnd  bim  in  London,  a  frequent  visitor 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  entrusted 
by  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund  with  a  tranalation  from  the 
Armenian  of  the  "  History  of  Vartan,  and  the  Battle  of  the 
ArmenianB,"  by  Biflbop  Elisteus.  The  following  year,  being 
offered  a  free  paaaage  on  board  the  Sir  David  Scotl,  he  started 
for  China,  where,  during  a  few  months'  residence,  he  managed 
to  gain  a  certain  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  where  he  also  succeeded  in  collecting  upwards 
of  12,000  Chineae  books,  a  portion  of  which,  about  2,400 
volumes,  he  was  commiseioned  by  the  Prussian  Government 
to  buy  for  the  Royal  Library  in  Berlin. 

On  bis  return  to  £Dg1and,  be  published  for  the  Oriental 
Translation  Fund  three  works,  which  he  had  translated  during 
his  passage,  from  the  Armenian  and  Chinese :  "  Vahram's 
Chronicle  of  the  Armenian  Kingdom  in  Gilicia ; "  "  The  Gate- 
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chism  of  the  ShamanB/'  and  ''  The  Hietory  of  the  Chinese 
Piratefl." 

His  entire  collection  of  books,  amounting  to  10,000  volumes, 
was  presented  by  him  to  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich ;  and 
the  Bavarian  Government,  in  acknowledgment  of  this  service, 
appointed  him  "  Conservator"  of  the  Chinese  collections,  and 
Professor  of  Chinese  and  Armenian  in  the  University  of 
Munich,  in  1832.  In  addition  to  his  professorial  lectures  on 
Oriental  languages  and  literature,  he  now  began  to  deliver 
a  series  of  lectures  on  Universal  History,  and  on  Modem 
German  History  since  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  which  in  a 
short  time  gathered  around  him  a  numerous  auditory  from  all 
parts  of  Germany.  At  the  same  time  he  was  elected  a  Cor^ 
responding  Member  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  and  a  Foreign 
Member  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  works  published  by 
the  Professor  during  this  period  of  his  life :  "  History  of  the 
Emigration  of  40,000  Armenians,"  Leipzig,  1834 ;  '*  Attempt 
at  a  History  of  the  Armenian  Literature,"  1836  ;  "  Chinese 
Chrestomathy "  (Lehrsaal  des  Mittelreichs),  Munich,  1836; 
'*  Asiatic  Studies,"  Leipzig,  1837 ;  "  Natural  and  Religious 
Philosophy  of  the  Chinese,"  1837  ;  "  Additions  and  Correc- 
tions to  Burck*8  Translation  of  Marco  Polo's  Travels,"  1845 ; 
**  Mexico  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  from  Chinese  sources," 
1845 ;  "  History  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  War,  1846  "  (2nd  ed. 
1855).  He  also  edited  Gutzlaffs  "History  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,"  at  Stuttgart,  in  1847. 

In  1837  he  married  the  daughter  of  his  colleague,  Dr. 
Schmidtmiiller,  professor  of  medicine.  Though  his  liberal 
tendencies  and  strong  patriotic  feelings  did  not  allow  him  to 
keep  altogether  aloof  from  the  revolutionary  movement  of 
the  day,  he  avoided,  at  first,  taking  any  prominent  part  in  it. 
Ultimately,  the  disappointment  which  he  felt  at  its  results 
found  an  echo  in  his  lectures  on  Modem  German  History,  and 
this  caused  his  suspension  in  1852. 
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Being  henceforth  almost  wholly  dependent  on  his  pen  for 
hie  livelihood,  he  contributed  during  the  ibllowing^  yeara  many 
valuable  essays  to  Rautuer's  "  Historical  Almanack,"  euch  aa 

The  Tragedy  in  A%haniatan,"  and  "  The  Sikhe  and  their 
Empire"  (1852) ;  "  Persia  since  the  time  of  the  Sefi"  (1855). 
Ib  the  "  Gegenwart,"  published  by  Brockhsus,  he  also  wrote: 
"  China  and  its  dependent  countriee ;"  "  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  and  their  commercial  position ;"  "The  English  and 
Rnseions  in  Persia  and  Central  ABia,"  etc, 

Aller  another  st&y  of  some  months  in  England,  he  began 
writing  his  "  History  of  the  British  Rule  in  Asia,"  which 
was  published  in  two  volumes,  at  Leipzig,  1857,  Two  years 
later  he  edited  from  a  Heidelberg  MS.,  "The  Travels  of 
Johannes  Schiltberger  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  during  the 
years  1394  to  1427."  In  1861  his  "  History  of  Eastern  Asia 
from  the  first  Chinese  War  to  the  Treaties  of  Peking,"  came 
out  at  Leipzig. 

The  intrigues  of  his  political  enemies  at  last  induced  him 
to  leave  Bavaria,  and  settle  at  Berlin  in  1863,  where  he 
composed  his  "  History  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,"  in  three  vols.  (Berlin,  1863-66) ;  and  also  published 
several  essays  in  Oppenheim's  "German  Political  and  Lite- 
rary Almanack."  Already  new  plans  began  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  this  indefatigable  scholar,  such  as  a  history  of  the 
civil  war  in  America,  of  the  Russian  rale  in  Asia,  and  similar 
works,  when  he  was  suddenly  seized  by  an  apoplectic  fit  in 
April,  1867,  which  deprived  him  for  ever  of  his  intellectual 
powers.  After  a  life  of  wonderful  labour  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful results  in  various  branches  of  Oriental  and  historical 
research,  this  venerable  scholar  died  in  March  last,  hononred 
and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

In  proceeding  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  progress  made 

by  the  Society  during  the   past  twelvemonth,  in   Oriental 
literatore  and  research,  the  Council  feel  justified  in  poiutiDg 
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with  some  Batisfaction  to  the  last  number  of  the  Society's 
Journal,  published  in  January  last,  which  they  venture  to 
think  deserves  high  commendation  in  regard  both  to  the 
variety  and  scientific  value  of  its  contents. 

They  have  also  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  not  a  few 
highly  interesting  papers  have  been  contributed  to  the 
Society's  meetings  during  that  period,  and  that  most  of  them 
have  been  deemed  worthy  to  be  incorporated  in  the  forth- 
coming number,  which  they  hope  will  be  ready  at  the  be^ 
ginning  of  Autumn. 

In  Mr.  (7.  E.  Gaver,  of  Madras,  the  Society  has  gained  a 
most  valuable  and  zealous  contributor,  no  less  than  two 
papers  from  his  pen  having  been  read  within  the  last  four 
months,  both  of  which  manifest  a  dose  observation  and 
careiul  study  of  the  manners  of  the  non-Brahmanic  part  of 
the  population  of  Southern  India.  The  first  of  Mr.  Gover's 
papers  gives  us  a  spirited  and  interesting  account  of  the 
Pongol  festival,  which  he  maintains  to  be  a  remnant  of 
primitive  Aryan  life  in  India,  before  Brahmanical  refinements 
and  the  distinction  of  caste  had  corrupted  the  social  aspects 
of  Hinduism,  and  when  the  deities  worshipped  were  the  same 
as  those  invoked  in  the  Vedic  hymns,  especially  Indra,  Agni, 
and  SArya.  Although  this  attempted  identification  of  ail 
Aryan  festival  among  a  race,  which,  as  far  as  language  is 
concerned,  is  essentially  non-Aryan,  may  have  surprised  many 
members  of  this  Society,  still  the  Council  cannot  but  ac- 
knowledge that  Mr,  Gover  has  argued  his  point  well,  and  they 
desire  accordingly  to  express  how  deeply  interested  they  feel  in 
his  further  investigations  of  the  origin  and  manners  of  a  race, 
of  which  we  possess  as  yet  so  little  trustworthy  information. 

The  second  contribution  of  the  same  writer  is  an  account 
of  the  moral  condition  and  religious  views  of  the  lower 
classes  in  Southern  India,  chiefiy  based  on  a  large  collection 
of  popular  songs  in  the  ancient  Ganarese,  of  which  he  has 
given  specimens  in  a  poetical,  but  still  pretty  close  English 
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tranalation.  Of  several  of  these  aonga,  it  is  true,  ft  German 
tranalation  (together  with  the  Canarese  tect  and  a  gramma- 
tical analysis)  had  already  been  published  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Qerman  Oriental  Society,  vols.  14  and  18,  by  Dr. 
Mogling,  a  Missionary,  formerly  resident  in  the  Canarese 
country ;  but  thia  would  hardly  aeem  to  detract  from  the 
value  of  Mr.  Gover'a  paper,  which,  on  account  both  of  ita 
suggestive  nature  and  the  additional  matter  which  it  em- 
bodies, wOl  no  doubt  be  acceptable  to  the  members  of  tlss 
Society. 

At  an  evening  meeting  held  in  March  laat,  the  Bev.  S. 
Beat  gave  a  lecture  on  the  Symbolism  of  the  Sculptures  of 
the  Sinchi  Tope,  which  woa  attended  by  our  leading  authori- 
tiea  on  the  subject  of  Buddhist  antiquitiea. 

The  most  important  point  of  Mr.  Boal's  argument  was  his 
identification  of  the  Sculptures  on  the  lower  architrave  of  the 
Northern  Gate  of  that  Tope,  with  scenes  in  the  Vessantani 
Jdtaka,  or  account  of  Bodhisatva's  last  appearance  on  earth 
previous  to  his  birtli  as  SAkya.  As  Mr.  Fei^sson  and  General 
Cunuingham  agree  in  placing  these  bas-reliefs  in  the  earlier 
half  of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  Mr.  Beal'a  identification 
will  perhaps  enable  ua  more  nearly  to  settle  the  date  of  the 
Buddhistic  JMakas ;  while  it  also  affords  another  proof  of  the 
importance  of  a  minute  study  of  architectural  remains  in  India, 
fora  true  appreciation  of  the  history  and  literatureof  the  Hindus. 

To  Professor  J.  Do/vsoit  the  Society  is  likewise  indebted  for 
two  papers,  one  of  which,  containing  an  interpretation  of,  and 
remarks  on,  a  Bactrian  Pali  Inscription,  discovered  some  time 
since  near  BhSvalpnr  by  the  Rev.  G.  Teales,  and  communi- 
cated to  the  Society  by  Captain  F.  W.  Stubba,  has  already 
been  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Society's  Journal. 
This  inscription  clearly  proves  that  the  system  of  notation 
adopted  by  the  learned  Professor  in  his  previous  paper  "on  the 
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fortunately  unrepresented  on  the  occasion  in  question,  but  we 
have  not  been  the  less  interested  in  the  successful  termination 
of  a  work  which,  whatever  may  be  its  present  political 
bearing,  or  its  future  financial  prospects,  must  undoubtedly 
greatly  promote  the  intercourse  between  Europe  and  India, 
and  thus  tend  to  the  increasing  development  of  the  exhaust- 
less  resources  of  the  East. 

The  only  other  point  to  which  I  feel  inclined  to  refer  is  the 
mission  about  to  be  despatched,  by  the  Viceroy  of  India,  to 
the  Chieftain  who  has  recently  established  an  independent 
sovereignty  in  Eashgar  and  Tarkend,  and  who  is  our  next 
neighbour  across  the  Himalaya  and  beyond  the  Thibetan  de- 
pendencies of  Cashmere.  The  Society  cannot  but  feel  intensely 
interested  in  the  success  of  this  expedition  into  Central  Asia. 
There  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  that  Mr.  Forsyth's  mission 
will  encounter  any  great  difiEiculty  or  danger,  since  Messrs. 
Shaw  and  Hayward,  who  have  recently  returned  in  safety 
from  the  same  country,  have  already  tested  both  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  route  and  the  good  feeling  of  the  Governor ; 
but  in  regions  so  rarely  visited  our  officers  will  necessarily 
gain  much  novel  experience.  There  are  many  matters  indeed 
connected  with  the  Geography,  the  Ethnology,  and  the  Litera- 
ture of  Chinese  Turkestan,  on  which  information  is  greatly 
needed ;  and  we  may  thus  hope  that  the  visit  of  this  mission 
to  the  court  of  the  Ataligh  Ghazi  will  be  fruitful  in  discovery, 
and  will,  in  fact,  so  to  speak,  open  up  a  new  page  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  East.  The  papers  of  Messrs.  Shaw  and 
Hay  ward,  which  have  been  already  published,  are  of  extreme 
value,  and  only  render  us  the  more  anxious  for  further  details. 

Finally,  I  would  strongly  impress  upon  the  Fellows  of 
this  Society  the  necessity  of  sustained  exertion  in  two  direc- 
tions :  firstly,  in  obtaining  the  pecuniary  means,  of  which 
we  stand  so  greatly  in  need,  for  the  due  extension  of  our  means 
of  usefulness,  by  inducing  fresh  subscribers  to  join  our  ranks ; 
and,  secondly,  in  arousing  that  literary  spirit  and  power. 
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which  undoubtedly  our  members  possess,  but  which  requires 
to  be  called  into  activity  in  order  to  enable  us  to  hold  our 
place  amongst  the  Orientalists  of  Europe,  and  to  transmit  to 
our  successors  that  high  reputation  for  learning  and  research 
which  we  have  inherited  from  such  scholars  as  Wilson,  as 
Colebrooke,  as  Sir  Wm.  Jones. 

In  conclusion,  Sir  Henry  read  the  following  list  of  Oriental 
Works  of  importance  which  have  been  published  during  the 
past  year : — 

Sanscrit  :  Dr.  J,  Muir*s  Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  vol.  V. ; 
Prof.  Max  Mullera  Translation  of  the  Rig-veda,  vol.  I. ;  and 
the  same  author^s  Rlgveda-Prlltis&khya,  with  a  German 
Translation  and  explanatory  notes. — Buddhistic  :  T&rand- 
tha's  History  of  Buddhism  in  India,  the  Tibetan  Text,  with 
a  Translation,  by  A.  von  Schiefner;  Translation  of  the  Travels 
of  the  Buddhist  Pilgrims  Fah-hian  and  Sung-Yun,  by  Rev, 
8.  Beal ;  Handbook  of  Modern  Buddhism  in  Siam,  by 
JJ.  Alabaster  ;  CapL  M.  T,  Rogers's  Translations  of  Buddha- 
ghosha's  Parables,  together  with  Max  Muller's  Translation  of 
the  Dhammapada. — Semitic  :  The  Homilies  of  Aphraates,  the 
Persian  Sage,  ed.  from  Syriac  MSS.,  vol.  I.,  by  W,  Wright; 
Le  Dlw&n  de  N&biga  Dhoby&ni,  the  Arabic  Text,  with  a 
French  Translation  and  Introduction,  hj  M.  Ddrenbourg ;  The 
Mofejem  el  Beldun  of  Yacut,  in  8  vols.,  by  F.  Wustenfeld ; 
Sped  Ahmed  Khdn'a  Mahomedan  Commentary  on  the  Holy 
Bible ;  and  the  same  writer's  Essays  on  the  Life  of  Moham- 
me<f;  vol.  I. —  Chinese:  Syntaxe  Nouvelle  de  la  langue 
Ch  noise,  by  M.  Stanislas  Julien ;  English  and  Chinese  Dic- 
tj  'Uary,  by  Rev.  W,  Lobscheid.  —  Miscellaneous  :  Histoire 
'6  la  Litt^rature  Hindouie  et  Hindoustanie,  2nd  ed.,  by 
M,  Oarcin  de  Tassy;  Dictionnaire  Turk-Orientale,  by  M.  Pavet 
de  Courteille ;  Assyrian  Dictionary,  2nd  vol.,  by  E,  Norris ; 
Grammar  of  the  Classical  Armenian  Language,  by  Dr.  Lauer; 
Sir  H.  M.  Elliot's  Supplem.  Glossary  of  Indian  Terms,  re- 
vised and   ampli6ed   by   J.  Beanies;    Old  Pahlavi-Pazand 
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Glossary,  ed.  by  Destur  Hoshangfi  Jamaspfi  Asa,  with  afi 
Introductory  Essay  on  the  Pahlavi  Language,  by  Dr.  M. 
Haug ;  Ancient  and  Medieval  India,  by  Mrs,  Manning ;  Les 
Inscriptions  de  Donr-Sarkayan  (Khorsabad),  d6chiflfr6e8  et 
interpretiea,  par  Jaks  OpperL 

Messrs.  J.  W.  Redhouse  and^H.  Alabaster  having  been 
requested  to  act  as  scrutineers,  the  ballot  was  had  recourse  to 
for  the  election  and  re-election  of  the  OflBicers  and  Council  of 
the  Society,  and  the  result  was  declared  as  follows  : — 

President  and  Director :  Major-General  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlin- 
son,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

Vice-Presidents :  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Ryan  ;  M. 
E.  Grant  Duff,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Sir  T.  Edward  Colebrooke,  Bart., 
M.P.;  The  Right  Hon.  Holt  Mackenzie. 

Treasurer :  Edward  Thomas,  Esq. 

Honorary  Secretary :  Professor  Thomas  Chenery. 

Honorary  Librarian :  Edwin  Norris,  Esq. 

Secretary :  J.  Eggeling,  Esq. 

Council:  E.  L.  Brandreth,  Esq. ;  C.  P.  Brown,  Esq. ;  Dr. 
Archibald  Campbell ;  General  A.  Cunningham ;  John  Dickin- 
son, Esq. ;  M.  P.  Edgeworth,  Esq. ;  Claude  J.  Erskine,  Esq. ; 
James  Fergusson,  Esq. ;  W.  E.  Frere,  Esq. ;  Sir  H.  Bartle 
E.  Frere ;  Arthur  Grote,  Esq. ;  Charles  Home,  Esq.  ;  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Lawrence;  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Bart. ; 
0.  de  Beauvoir  Priaulx,  Esq. 

The  Meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  June  20th. 
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OPENING  ADDRESS  OF  THE  SESSION 


At  the  opening  Meeting  of  the  Society,  oH  November  2l8t, 
1870,  Sir  H.  Rawlinbon  delivered  the  following  introductory 
address : 

As  this  is  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Session,  it  may  be 
convenient  that  I  should  offer  a  few  remarks  in  continuation 
of  my  address  at  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting,  with  a  view 
of  reporting  briefly  on  such  matters  of  interest  to  us  as  have 
occurred  during  the  recess,  and  thus  keeping  you  au  courant 
as  to  the  present  state  of  Oriental  study  and  research. 

To  commence  then  with  the  subject  which  chiefly  occupied 
my  attention  on  the  last  occasion,  our  literary  proceedings  at 
the  India  Office — I  may  note  that  in  the  work  of  cataloguing 
the  MSS.  of  our  Library,  we  are  making  steady  and  satis- 
factory progress,  while  we  are  also  receiving  the  most 
valuable  additions  to  our  already  large  stock  of  materials. 
Mr.  Burnell,  whose  collection  of  Sanscrit  MSS.  I  stated  that 
we  hoped  to  obtain,  lias  deposited  his  treasures  on  the  shelves 
of  our  Librar3\  thus  offering  a  noble  example  of  scholarly 
assiduity  on  the  one  side,  and  of  disinterested  public  spirit  on 
the  other.  This  collection  numbers  about  350  volumes,  and 
is  particularly  rich  in  the  Vedic  department.  Indeed,  I  see  by 
the  Catalogue  he  has  published,  that  there  are  no  less  than 
230  MSS.  referring  to  the  Vedas  and  Upanishads.  We  have 
also  received,  from  11. II.  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  about  200 
Arabic  volumes  printed  in  Cairo,  including  standard  historical 
works  like  Ibn  Khaldun  and  El  Makkari,  and  others  of  almost 
an  equally  high  character.     In  return  for  these,  we  shall  pre- 
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Qis  Ilig^fanees  with  copies  of  such  Arabic  works  as  have 
been  printed  in  India. 

A  further  subject  of  congratulation  ie  the  appoiolnient  of 
General  A.  Cunningbam  to  euperintend  the  Archieological 
Survey  of  India.  The  Government  of  India,  having  resolved 
to  take  in  hand  a  vrorkof  this  magnitude  nnd  importance,  has 
been  very  forlnoale  in  securing  the  services  of  one  of  the 
very  few  officers — if  not  the  only  oflicer — who  is  thoroughly 
competent  to  conduct  the  survey.  General  Cunningham  will 
leave  for  India  at  the  beginning  of  next  month,  and  will  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  take  charge  of  the  Central  Office,  where  he 
will  organize  an  efficient  stati'  to  assist  him  in  exploring  the 
anti()uilies  of  India,  in  copying  inscriptions,  excavating  ruins, 
taking  plans  of  ancient  buildings,  and  in  the  various  other 
operations  connected  with  hia  laborious  but  most  interesting 
duty. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  1  may  further  observe  that 
the  Elliot  marbles  have  been  at  length  rescued  from  the 
obacurity  that  has  been  eo  much  deplored,  and  are  now  care- 
fully arranged  in  the  Central  Court  of  the  India  Office, 
where  they  invite  the  inspection  of  the  curious.  I  need 
hardly  remind  the  meeting  that  these  are  the  original  marbles 
of  the  Amrawati  Temple,  the  photographs  of  which  have 
been  so  largely  and  advantageously  employed  for  the  illuB- 
tration  of  Mr.  Fergusson's  late  work  on  Tree  and  Serpent 
Worship. 

Lieutenant  Cole's  cast  of  the  Eastern  gateway  at  the 
Sanchi  Tope,  is  also,  I  understand,  in  the  course  of  erection  at 
South  Kensington,  and  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of 
the  Government  are  making  arrangements  for  a  further  supply 
of  architectural  caste,  both  from  Agra  and  Futtehpoor  Sikri, 
and  from  the  Colonnade  of  the  Kulb  Min&r  at  Delhi. 

1  may  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  various  Oriental  publi- 
cations wbicb  have  appeared  during  the  recess,  or  which  are 
known  to  be  in  a  forward  state  of  publication. 
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In  the  Sanscrit  department,  Mr.  Qriffiths,  of  Benares,  is 
employed  in  translating  into  English  verse  Vdlmiki's  poem  of 
the  E&mdyana,  and  the  first  volume  of  his  translation  has 
already  appeared. 

Messrs.  West  and  Biihler  have  also  completed  the  second 
volame  of  their  Digest  of  Muhammadan  Law,  and  Bdjendra- 
Idl  Mitra  has  published  a  portion  df  his  Catalogue  of  Sans- 
crit MSS.y  the  first  result  of  the  search  for  such  materials  in 
Bengal. 

Mr.  J.  Burgess,  of  Bombay,  has  likewise  issued  a  Memo- 
randum on  the  survey  of  the  Architectural  and  other  Archaeo- 
logical remains  of  Western  India,  which  contains  much 
valuable  information  ;  and  I  may  conclude  this  branch  of  the 
subject  by  drawing  attention  to  two  other  works,  which  are 
announced  for  publication :  one  is  Mr.  J.  Beames's  '*  Com- 
parative Grammar  of  the  modern  Aryan  Languages  of  India/' 
and  the  other  is  General  Cunningham's '*  Geography  of  Ancient 
India,"  the  result  of  thirty  years  of  patient  study  and  research. 
In  the  P&li  branch,  the  chief  activity  has  been  shown  in 
Ceylon,  where  the  Government,  in  the  first  place,  has  directed 
an  Archseological  Survey  of  the  Island  to  be  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Davids,  assisted  by  a  competent  stafi";  and  where  Mr. 
James  D'Alwis  is  compiling  (also  under  the  orders  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government)  a  complete  Catalogue  of  all  the 
Buddhistic  MSS.  in  the  Island.  The  first  volume  of  this 
Catalogue  is  about  to  be  published. 

It  is  further  worthy  of  notice  that  the  King  of  Burmah 
has  presented  to  the  Ceylon  Government  a  complete  set  of 
the  Buddhistic  Scriptures,  His  Majesty  being  a  great  patron 
of  Buddhistic  studies  in  his  own  country,  and  having  printed 
a  P&li  Grammar  written  by  himself. 

The  last  number,  also,  of  the  Journal  of  the  Ceylon  branch 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  should  be  noticed  as  of  great 
interest  to  P&li  Students. 

In  the  Chinese  department,  attention  should  be  drawn  to 
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Enii,"  wbicli  ia  a  new  Monthly  Megazine  for  China, 
Japan,  nnd  Easteni  Asia,  conducted  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Sam- 
mere,  and  wliich  promises  to  be  very  useful.  Mr.  Stanislas 
Julien  bas  also  brought  out  the  second  vnhinieof  bis  "Syntaxe 
Nouvelle  de  la  langue  Chinoise,"  and  Mons.  I'aiil  Perny  has 
published  his  "  Dictionnaire  Frangais-Latin-Chinois  de  la 
langne  Mandarine  parliie,"  to  be  followed  by  a  Grammar  of 
the  same  tongue;  while  Sir  John  Davis  has  given  us  a 
Seeond  Edition  of  his  "  Poetry  of  the  Chinese,"  with  some 
additions  and  improvements. 

In  Semitic  Literature,  the  following  works  are  chiefly 
deserving  of  notice : — 1.  The  sixth  part  of  the  Kirail  of  E. 
Mubarrad,  published  by  Dr.  Wright ;  2.  A  translation  of 
the  Fihrist  of  the  famous  Nedim.  which  la  being  printed  from 
the  late  Professor  Fliigel's  MS.  ;  3.  Catalogues  of  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic  MS8.  in  the  liritish  Museum,  compiled  respec- 
tively by  Drs,  Wright  and  Rieu,  aud  now  in  the  Press ;  and  4, 
The  Diwans  of  the  six  ancient  Arabic  Poeta,  En-Nabiqa, 
Antara,  Tarafe,  Zobeir,  Alqama,  and  Amrulqeis,  just  pub- 
lished by  Prof.  Ahlwardt.  Our  own  Oriental  Translation  Fund, 
which  ha:!  still  a  small  sum  in  deposit,  baa  also  made  arrange- 
ments with  two  very  competent  scholars  for  two  important 
publicalions.  Mons.  Zolenberg,  who  has  done  us  the  honour 
of  assisting  at  this  meeting,  is  employed  on  a  translation  of 
Tabari,  independently  of  the  version  which  was  commenced 
by  Dubeux  many  years  ago;  and  Professor  Sachan  ia  to 
supply  an  English  version  of  Abii  Rihin's  famous  work  en- 
titled the  Athir-el-Bdkiya — a  copy  which  was  made  for  me, 
from  a  very  ancient  and  correct  exemplar,  in  the  Library  of 
tlie  King's  Mosque  at  Teheran,  having  been  entrusted  to  him 
for  the  purpose. 

But  while  I  announce  to  the  meeting  these  various  sub- 
ject of  congratulation,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  some  other 
respects  we  have  not  been  so  successful — that  the  expectations, 
indeed,  which  I  held  out  in  my  address  of  lost  May  have,  in 

me  cases,  not  been  realized. 
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In  the  first  place,  considerations  of  economy  have  decided 
the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  against  applying  for 
Goyemment  assistance  to  enable  us  to  resume  excavations 
in  Assyria  and  Babylonia ;  and  as  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
sufficient  private  funds  could  be  obtained  for  the  purpose,  the 
scheme  may  be  considered  to  be  adjourned  sine  die.  Secondly, 
the  adventurous  traveller  Mr.  Hayward — from  whose  ex- 
ploration of  the  Panier  Steppes  I  anticipated  important 
results — has,  I  deeply  regret  to  say,  been  foully  murdered 
on  the  threshold  of  the  new  field  he  was  about  to  enter.  And 
thirdly,  Mr.  Forsyth,  to  whom  I  also  referred  in  my  last  ad- 
dress as  engaged  on  a  Mission  to  Central  Asia,  full  of  interest 
to  the  Geographer,  the  Politician,  and  the  Historical  inquirer, 
has  been  obliged  to  return  from  Yarkend,  after  a  very  brief 
sojourn,  without  seeing  the  Governor  of  the  country,  or 
carrying  out  the  chief  objects  of  his  journey. 

The  onward  progress  of  Oriental  research  will  not,  however, 
be  seriously  impeded  by  such  mishaps.  Let  us  at  any  rate, 
as  Members  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  do  our  duty  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  good  cause  to  which  we  are  devoted. 
Let  us  cordially  welcome  our  fellow-labourers  in  the  field, 
whenever,  as  at  present,  they  do  us  the  honour  to  attend 
our  meetings ;  and  let  us  one  and  all,  both  by  contributing 
papers  and  by  exertions  amongst  our  friends,  do  our  utmost 
to  maintain  the  reputation  of  the  Journal,  and  increase  the 
numbers  and  resources  of  our  Society.  The  Session  of 
1870-71  is  now  formally  opened. 
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OF 

THE   FORTY-EIGHTH 

ANNIYEKSABY  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 

Held  on  the  I5th  May,  1871, 
MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  H.  C.  RAWLINSOIST,  K.C.B., 

FRB8IDBNT,   IN  THE  OfHAJB. 


The  following  Report  was  read  by  tlie  Secretary  : — 
In  presenting,  as  is  usual  on  this  occasion,  their  Report  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  Society  during  the  last  twelvemonth, 
the  Council,  though  unable  to  show  any  material  improve- 
ment in  the  number  of  subscribers,  have  some  satisfaction 
in  stating  that  there  has  been,  at  least,  a  slight  increase 
of  members  during  that  period.  The  number  of  elections 
since  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting  are  eight  resident  and 
five  non-resident  members ;  whilst  the  losses,  by  death  and 
retirement,  amount  to  seven  resident  and  two  non-resident 
members;  showing  an  increase  of  one  resident  and  three 
non-resident  members.^ 

1  Elections, — Besident  :   Major  H.  H.  Godwin  AuBten  ;   G.  Branson,  Eaq. 
L.  Bowrin^,  Esq.;  R.  N.  Cost,  Esq.;  Capt.  A.  F.  P.  Harcoort;  Dr.  R.  S.  Mair 
Sir  D.  F.  M»cLeod;  Prof.  J.  Pickford.    Non- Resident :  H.  F.  W.  Holt,  Esq. 
0.  P.  Lutchmeepathy  Naida,  Esq.  ;    Moulvi  Syud  Imadad  AUy  ;   S.  Hanrey 
James,  Esq. ;  Charles  Grant,  Esq. 

Deaths. — Resident:  J.Henderson,  Esq.;  Mrs.  Manning;  M.  C.  Morrison,  Esq.; 
Sir  Justin  Sheil.    Non-Resident :  Capt.  M.  W.  Carr. 

Eetiretnents. — Resident:  Sir  F.  Halliday;  Col.  H.  A.  Ouvry;  Gen.  C.  P.  Rigby. 
Non-Resident :  W.  M.  Beaufort,  Esq. 
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In  Mr8.  Charlotte  Manning^  daughter  of  the  late  Isaao 
Solly,  Esq.,  the  Society  has  lost  a  member  who  always  evinced 
the  liveliest  interest  in  everything  that  interests  this  Society, 
and  very  frequently  attended  its  meetings.  In  1856,  she, 
(then  Mrs.  Speir)  published,  "Life  in  Ancient  India,*'  a 
book  which  combined  careful  study  with  an  unusual  grace 
of  style,  and  stimulated  many  minds  to  an  interest  in  Sanskrit 
writings.  A  year  and  a  half  ago  she  almost  entirely  re- 
wrote this  work,  and  it  appeared  under  the  title  of  "  Ancient 
and  Mediaeval  India,'*  in  an  enlarged  form,  with  the  addition 
of  much  information  from  sources  that  had  been  only  dis- 
covered in  the  last  few  years.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
accurate  learning  and  the  patient  research  which  it  mani- 
fests ;  and  though  Mrs.  Manning  was  not  acquainted  with 
Sanskrit,  her  powers  of  discernment  and  judgment  qualified 
her  peculiarly  for  selecting  the  best  authorities  on  the  sub- 
jects that  she  dealt  with,  so  that  the  book  is  very  useful 
to  the  student,  while  her  refined  taste  and  her  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful  have  rendered  it  also  very  attractive  to  the 
general  reader. 

Mrs.  Manning  was,  however,  not  only  distinguished  by 
her  literary  productions.  Her  influence  in  society  was  of  a 
marked  kind.  With  a  naturally  keen  enjoyment  of  social 
intercourse,  and  with  very  cultivated  faculties,  she  had  also 
a  peculiar  skill  in  drawing  forth  the  intellectual  elements, 
and  the  best  qualities  of  those  with  whom  she  came  in 
contact,  and  she  took  delight  in  bringing  together  minds 
in  which  she  perceived  points  of  harmony.  Moreover,  her 
ready  sympathetic  insight  gave  an  extreme  charm  to  her 
conversation.  Her  interest  was  strong  in  all  original  and 
conscientious  labours  in  the  fields  of  literature,  science,  and 
art.  She  also  helped  forward  zealously  various  schemes  for 
the  improvement  of  education,  and  latterly  had  been  occu- 
pied with  efibrts  for  the  benefit  of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects, 
many  of  whom  felt  towards  her  a  warm  personal  esteem, 
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mixed  with  sincere  gfratitude.  Having  the  habit  of  extract- 
ing experieneo  from  all  the  events  and  phasea  of  life,  she 
gladly  imparted  from  her  stores  of  practical  wisdom  to  those 
who  were  attached  to  her,  and  when  her  counsel  was  asked, 
elie  usually  refrained  from  solving  the  particular  problem, 
preferring  simply  to  place  before  her  friend  a  standard  of 
right,  in  the  confidence  that  by  this  means  the  desired  result 
would  be  beat  attained.  The  balance  and  proportion  in  her 
nature,  her  quiet  dignity,  her  retiring  disposition,  and  her 
thoughtful  generosity  and  kindliness,  have  left  a  powerful 
impression  on  all  who  knew  her,  and  these  characteristics 
rested  on  the  firm  basis  of  a  calm  enlightened  faith,  and  an 
unwavering  aUegiance  to  duty. 


Attempts  have,  at  various  times  and  by  various  means, 
been  made  on  the  part  of  the  Council  to  induce  a  more 
numerous  portion  of  the  public  to  devote  some  of  their 
attention  to  those  branches  of  knowledge  in  the  cultivation 
of  which  this  Society,  during  the  long  course  of  its  esistoiice, 
has  taken  so  prominent  and  so  active  a  part.  These  en- 
deavours, it  is  to  be  regretted,  have  not  been  hitherto  as 
successful  as  might  have  been  desired ;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  for  many  years  less  attention  has  been  paid  by 
the  public  at  large  to  Oriental  literature  and  antiquities,  in 
this  country, — close  as  its  connexion  is  with  the  East — than 
has  been  paid  on  the  Continent.  The  Council  do  not,  how- 
ever, despair  of  yet  succeeding,  by  their  earnest  and  un- 
remitting labours,  in  promoting  a  livelier  interest  in,  and  a 
more  accurate  appreciation  of,  the  results  of  Oriental  re- 
search ;  and  they  earnestly  appeal  to  those  who  participate 
in  such  pursuits  for  their  hearty  co-operation  in  popularizing 
the  objects  of  this  institution  and  increasing  the  list  of  its 
supporters.  They  cannot,  ou  the  other  hand,  lose  sight 
of  the  consideration  that  it  is  mainly  by  the  intrinsic  merits 
and  ecientiliu  value  of  its  pubUcatioua  that  this  Society  can 
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expect  to  retain  tliat  high  position  in  Oriental  literary  and 
antiquarian  research  to  which  it  has  hitherto  been  so  justly 
entitled.  That  nothing  has  been  wanting  in  this  respect 
during  the  preceding  year,  the  Council  confidently  trusty  is 
amply  proved  by  the  contents  of  the  last  number  of  tiie 
Society's  Journal,  published  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year.  Although  there  has  not  perhaps  been  so  large  a 
supply  of  papers  as  the  Council  could  have  wished  to  select 
from  for  publication  in  the  next  number,  which  is  now 
printing,  still  the  meetings  of  the  Society  have  never  been 
entirely  without  communications  of  interest.  Of  these, 
some  have  already  appeared  in  the  Joiimal,  viz.,  Qeneral 
Cunningham's  Mathura  Pali  Inscriptions,  with  Professor 
Dawson'*8  translation  and  remarks ;  Mr.  A.  Wylie'a  highly 
interesting  account  of  the  Buddhist  Inscription  at  Keu- 
yung  kwan,  in  six  different  alphabets,  and  including  a 
specimen  in  the  Neuchih  language ;  and  Mr.  C  P,  Brotvn'a 
account  of  the  origin  and  chief  tenets  of  the  Jangams  or 
Lingavats. 

To  Professor  J.  Pickford  and  Mr.  C,  E,  Gover  the  Society 
has  been  indebted  for  papers  attempting  to  establish  a 
radical  connexion  between  the  Dra vidian  and  Arj'^an  groups 
of  languages. 

A  second  paper  contributed  by  Mr.  Gover  contains  a 
collection  of  popular  songs  translated  from  the  Badaga 
tongue,  with  remarks  on  them  ;  this  paper  being  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  former  essay  on  Canarese  popular  songs,  by 
the  same  writer,  noticed  in  last  year's  report.  The  songs 
now  communicated  are  equally  interesting  and  poetical  with 
the  Canarese  songs,  most  of  which  had  already  been  pub- 
lished— the  text  with  a  German  translation  and  grammatical 
analysis — by  Dr.  Mogling.  We  must,  however,  regret  that 
Mr.  Gover  has  not  chosen  to  give,  along  with  his  translation, 
the  original  text,  which  would  have  been  a  welcome  addition 
to  our  knowledge  of  Dravidian  literature. 
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■  At  a  recent  meeting,  Professor  Chenerij  read  a  paper  on  a 
Manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  containing  a  Hebrew 
translation,  or  imitation,  of  the  firat  tweniy-six  Mak&ni4t 
of  El-Uariri,  by  Judah  ben  Solomon,  called  Alcharizi,  the 
author  of  the  Tai^hkemoni. 

The  work  which  Professor  Clienory  ia  now  publishing 
consist,  like  the  Tachkemoni,  of  rhj-med  prose  and  of  Terse 
taodclled  on  Arabic  metres,  tlie  phrases  of  the  Koran  and 
the  references  to  Arabic  history  and  legend  being  replaced 
by  phrases  of  the  Bible  and  allusions  to  Biblical  incidents. 
The  author  was  bom  at  Xeres  in  Spain,  and  flourished  in  the 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

A  specimen  of  the  Adi  Granth  of  the  Sikhs  in  the  original 
text,  with  a  translation  and  critical  notes,  has  been  com- 
municatod  by  Dr.  E.  Trumpp,  who  Is  now  engaged  in  trana- 
Inting  that  important  work,  at  the  expense  of  the  British 
Government. 

At  an  evening  meeting  held  on  February  6th  last.  Dr. 
C.  D.  Qimhiinj,  before  a  very  numerous  attendance,  delivered 
a  lecturo  on  the  Moabit«  Inacription,  in  which  he  placed 
before  the  Society  the  latest  results  of  his  study  of  the 
Dibou  document.  Our  learned  President,  on  the  same 
occasion,  showed  how  the  historical  inferences  drawn  from 
the  Moabito  stone  were  entirely  borne  out  by  the  Assyrian 
Annals  recorded  on  the  black  obelisk  from  Nimrud,  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  wliich  was  a  monument  of  nearly  the 
same  age  as  the  Dibon  monolith.  Sir  Henry  also  stated  that 
the  Moabite  war,  as  described  on  that  document,  must  have 
taken  place  from  u.c.  849  to  about  84fi,  as  appeared  from  the 
Assyrian  Canon,  the  chronologj'  of  which  was  fixed  by  the 
record  it  contained  of  the  great  solar  eclipse  at  Nineveh  on 
June  16,  B.C.  703. 

Captain  Burton,  further,  has  communicated  a  collection 
of  Syrian  proverbs,  with  a  tranBlation  and  remarks;  Mr. 
W,  F.  Ma>/er»,  a  paper  on  the  introduction  of  maize  into 
China,  with  an  introductory  note  by  Dr.  D.  /*.  Hance. 
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Mr.  22,  O.  Childers  lias  read,  at  a  recent  meeting,  remarks 
by  him  on  some  passages  of  the  Dhammapada,  with  special  re- 
ference to  the  question  of  Nirv&na,  and  in  support  of  his  view 
that  Nirv&na  is  a  state  of  blissful  freedom  from  human  passion 
on  earth,  followed  by  annihilation  after  death.  He  also 
submitted  to  the  meeting  an  able  paper  by  X.  Comrilla 
Vijaaimha  Mudliar,  a  native  of  Ceylon,  dealing  with  the 
origin  of  the  Arthakathda,  or  commentaries  on  the  Buddhist 
scriptures.  Both  these  papers,  as  likewise  those  of  Dr. 
Tnimpp  and  Captain  Burton,  will  be  incorporated  in  the 
next  number  of  the  Society's  Journal,  which  will  also  con- 
tain the  continuation  of  Dr.  H.  Kern's  translation  of  tiie 
Brhat-Sanhitft,  of  Lord  Stanley/  of  Alderley'a  Poetry  of 
Mohamed  Rabadan  and  Mr.  H,  F.  Talbofa  Assyrian  Glossary. 

The  Council  have  to  acknowledge,  with  their  cordial 
thanks,  the  receipt  of  a  number  of  valuable  additions  to 
the  Society's  library,  consisting  partly  of  Transactions  of 
learned  Societies  in  England  and  abroad,  partly  of  works 
presented  by  their  authors  or  other  patrons  of  the  Society. 

From  the  Bomhay  Government  the  Society  has  received  a 
copy  of  the  Poems  of  Tukarama ;  from  M.  J,  Oppert,  his 
Inscriptions  de  Dour  Sarkayan ;  from  Syed  Ahmed  Khan^ 
his  Essays  on  the  Life  of  Muhammod ;  from  Pandit  Gom'nda 
Dora  Sdstri,  his  edition  of  the  B^Iaramiyana ;  from  Dr.  O, 
K.  Niemann,  his  Bloeralezing  uit  Maleische  Geschriften ; 
from  the  Rev.  J.  Kessler,  his  Introduction  to  the  language 
of  Madagaskar.  To  Lady  Elliot  we  are  indebted  for  Vol. 
III.  of  the  late  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot's  History  of  India,  edited  by 
Professor  J.  Dowson ;  to  Mdme.  Dora  d'Istria,  for  copies  of 
her  Filetia  et  Arbenore  and  Etudes  Indiennes;  to  M. 
Garcin  de  Tassy,  for  Vol.  11.  of  his  Histoire  de  la  Litt^ra- 
ture  Hindouie  et  Hindostanie;  to  Mr.  E.  TJiomas,  for  his 
Chronicles  of  the  Path^n  Kings  of  Dehli ;  to  Mr.  C,  Orant, 
for  his  Central  Provinces  Gazetteer;  to  Mr.  Lepel  H.  Oriffin, 
for  his   Rajahs   of  the   Punjab.      Mr.   E.  H,   Palmer  has 
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presented  a  copy  of  his  Catalogue  of  Arabic,  Persian,  and 
Turkish  MSS.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  Professor  A. 
Weber,  his  treatise  on  the  Ramdyana.  From  the  Trusleet  of 
the  Brilinh  Mitseum  haa  been  received  a  copy  of  Dr.  Wright's 
Catalogue  of  Syriac  MSS, ;  from  the  Academt/  of  Leiden, 
VoL  III.  of  Profoasor  Ijaud's  Anecdota  SjTiaca;  from  the 
Baiavian  Society,  e.  number  of  copies  of  Kawi  Copperplate 
Inscriptions. 

To  Captain  S.  B.  Miles,  Assistant-Resident  at  Aden,  the 
Society  is  again  indebted  for  a  very  valuable  donation,  con- 
sistiug  of  an  Kimyaritic  bronze  tablet,  on  alabaster  sepulchral 
slab  with  a  bas-rolief  figure  and  Himj-aritio  characters  j  a 
silver  talisman  or  seal,  iikewiso  with  Himyaritic  letters  en- 
graven on  it;  a  small  brass  figure  supposed  to  be  a  Himyarite 
god,  from  its  having  been  dug  up  at  Mareb ;  two  Ethiopic 
gold  coins,  and  finally,  two  Himyaric  coins,  a  silver  and  a 
gold  one,  the  first  hitherto  discovered. 

In  now  proceeding  to  take  a  brief  and  necessarily  super- 
ficial survey  of  the  labours  of  Oriental  acholars  during  the 
preceding  twelvemonth,  the  Council  need  scarcely  observe 
that  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Continent  since  the  middle  of 
last  year  could  not  but  have  occasioned  a  serious  decrease  of 
publications  in  this,  as  indeed  in  every  branch  of  literary  and 
scientific  rosearoh.  The  publications  of  our  own  Translation 
Committee  have  had  to  suSbr  a  delay  for  the  same  reason,  M. 
De  Slane  having  been  prevented  from  issuing  the  fourth  and 
last  volume  of  his  Euglish  translation  of  Ibn  KhalUhan's 
important  Biographical  Dictionary,  while  M.  Zoienberg  haa 
been  compelled  to  suspend  the  printing  of  the  third  volume 
of  his  French  translation  of  Tabari. 

As,  after  the  completion  of  the  latter  work,  which  will 
consist  of  four  volumes,  a  sufficiently  large  sum  will  still 
J  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee,  they  have  entered 
)  on  engagement  with  Prof.  £.  Snchau  for  an  English 
lation   of  AlltrHnl's   highly  Important  work  Al'dthdr 
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Atb&lfiya^  which  it  is  anticipated  will  be  ready  for  the  presB 
in  the  latter  part  of  next  year. 

A  rare  example  of  what  true  devotion  to  science  may  work, 
eyen  in  the  midst  of  the  chaos  of  war,  has  been  shown  by  one 
of  our  foreign  members,  M.  Oarcin  de  Toast/,  who  has  found 
it  possible  to  go  on  with  the  publication  of  the  second  edition 
of  his  History  of  Hindi  and  Hindustani  literature,  two 
volumes  of  which  have  appeared,  containing  a  vast  amount 
of  new  and  highly  useful  matter.  Nor  has  that  scholar  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  prevented  from  issuing  his  annual  Dis* 
ooura  d*ouverture,  though  not  on  this  occasion  from  his  pro- 
fessorial chair  in  the  French  capital,  but  from  the  quiet 
seclusion  of  a  provincial  town. 

Northern  Indian  Vernacular  philology  has  also,  as  usual, 
received  some  attention  in  last  year's  Journal  and  Proceedings 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  in  Bdbu  Prat&pachandra 
Ohosha's  Contributions  towards  Vernacular  Lexicography,  and 
in  short  Kashmiri  and  Gondi  vocabularies  by  Dr.  W.  J. 
EbnsUe  and  the  Kev.  J,  Daicson,  With  regard  to  the  Uriyft, 
the  language  of  Orissa,  there  has  been  some  variance  of 
opinion :  Bdhii  Kdntickandra^  to  some  extent  backed  by  Bdbti 
Rdjendraldla  Mitra,  contending  that  it  is  a  sort  of  dialect  of 
the  Bengali,  whilst  Mr.  J.  Beatnes  takes  it  to  be,  like  the 
Bengali,  an  independent  neo- Aryan  language. 

Dr.  JE.  Trumpp^s  labours  in  translating,  for  the  Indian 
Government,  the  Adi  Grauth,  have  already  been  adverted  to ; 
it  may  further  be  mentioned  that  he  is  now  printing,  likewise 
at  the  expense  of  the  Indian  Government,  a  Grammar  of  the 
Sindhi,  as  compared  with  the  North-Indian  vernaculars. 
The  first  part  of  a  compilation  by  Janamejaya  Mitra,  entitled 
Nuskhd  i  dilkushd,  containing  notices  and  selections  from  the 
works  of  380  Urdu  poets,  w£is  printed  as  long  back  as  1854, 
but  has  only  lately  been  published,  after  the  compiler's 
death,  by  his  son,  Bdha  Rdjendra.  A  volume  of  Hindi 
SeleiJtions  has  also  been  printed  by  Sivaprasdda.     Under  the 
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patronage  of  the  Bomtay  Government,  the  first  of  two 
Tolumca  which  are  to  cootain  a  complete  cuUectlon  of  the 
Abhaagas,  or  songa  of  the  Muriitlil  poet  7'ukdrdma,  who 
appears  to  have  flourished  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  sevea- 
teenth  century,  has  been  published  by  Vi«/mu  Parashurdei 
SbdiCrt  Piindil,  with  the  poet's  biography  in  Knglish  by 
Jan&rilan  SakhAr&in  Oddffil. 

To  Professor  A.  Weber  we  are  indebted  for  an  important 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  Pr&krit  literature  in  a 
Bomanized  edition  of  ffa/a's  Saptasntnkmn,  a  collection 
of  mificeUaneous  Prakrit  stanzas,  with  a  German  translation 
and  au  exhaustive  introduction  on  the  phonetic  and  gram- 
matical condition  of  the  language;  the  work  is  printed  in 
the  Abhondlungen,  or  Memoirs,  of  the  German  Oriental 
Society. 

As  regards  the  cultivation  of  the  classical  language  and 
literature  of  the  Hindus,  the  memhers  of  the  Society  are 
probably  aware  from  last  year's  Report  that,  owing  to  an 
increased  governmental  grant  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  the  publication  of  Sanskrit  fand  Persian)  texts  in 
the  BihUoiheci  Indira  had  been  resumed  with  renewed  vigour. 
It  is  a  matter  for  rejoicing  to  Orientalists  in  Europe  that 
this  commendable  zeal  has  by  no  means  slackened  during 
the  last  twelvemonth,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  list 
of  publications  which  have  appeared  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  Bdiu.  Rdjemiral&la  Mitra  has  issued  Nos.  23  and  24 
of  his  edition  of  the  BrAhmnnn,  and  the  9th  fasciculi  of  the 
Aranynka  of  the  black  Yajurveda,  both  with  Sayuna's  com- 
mentary. Of  the  Tdndya  Br&hiiiana,  with  SAyana'a  comment, 
parts  4  to  14,  and  of  the  LMyaijana  Sraitlanutra  with 
Agni8v4min's  Bhishya.  parts  1  to  8,  have  appeared,  both 
of  which  works  are  edited  by  Anandacfi/iniira  Veddnfavdg!fM; 
also  three  fasciculi  of  the  Agnipnrdm,  edited  by  Samchandra 

Ij/dlihdsharia,  and  the  10th  part  of  the  Mimdnisd  Darsatta, 
I  Saharaev&min'a  comment,  edited  by  Pandita  Ma/usa- 
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Chandra  NyAyaratna.  The  Chpdla  T&panij  with  YigYesraTa's 
commenty  has  been  edited  by  Saraehandra  VidydhMshana 
and  Vifvandtha  Sdatri.  Besides,  the  first  part  has  appeared 
of  the  Sdmaveda  SanhUd,  with  S&yana's  comment,  edited 
by  Satyavrata  Sdma§rami;  the  Gcpatha  BrdhmanOy  edited 
by  Harachandra  Vidydbh&shana ;  the  Nrisinha  Tdpani,  with 
Sankar&ch&rya's  commentary,  edited  by  Rdmamaya  Tar- 
karatna,  and  of  an  English  translation,  by  the  Bev.  JT.  Jf. 
Banerjea,  of  the  BrahmasiUra,  with  Sankara's  comment. 

In  the  Bombay  Sanskrit  Series,  conducted  by  Professors 
Buhler  and  Kielham,  have  been  issued,  by  the  latter,  the 
second  number  of  his  Paribhdshendu^ekhara  by  N&gojibhatta, 
containing  the  first  part  of  the  translation  and  noteff ;  and, 
by  Shankar  P.  Pandit,  an  annotated  edition  of  K&lid&sa's 
M&lavik&gnimitra.  Dr.  Kielhom  has  also  published  a 
Sanskrit  Grammar  for  the  use  of  the  students  at  the  Bombay 
and  Poena  Colleges.  Dr.  Buhler,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
issued,  jointly  with  Mr.  R.  West,  the  second  volume  of  their 
Digest  of  Hindu  Law,  and  is  at  present  engaged  in  pre- 
paring for  publication,  in  the  Sanskrit  Series,  a  new  and 
critical  edition  of  the  Dasakumdracharita. 

Among  editions  of  Sanskrit  texts  privately  published  by 
natives,  the  number  of  which  rapidly  increases  year  by  year, 
though  but  a  part  of  them  reach  Europe,  the  series  of 
volumes  issued  by  Bdhu  Baradd  Prasad^  Majumddra  may 
deserve  notice,  including,  during  last  year,  Bhavabhiiti's 
Uttarardmacharita,  with  a  commentary  by  Tarsi  Kumglra- 
chakravarti ;  the  Miidrdrdkshasa,  edited  by  Taranatha  Tarka- 
v&chaspati;  the  Venisan/t dm,  and  second  editions  of  Kdlidlisa's 
Raghuvamsa  and  Kumdrasmnhhava,  with  Mallin^tha*s  com- 
mentaries. Pandit  Tdrdndtha  Tarkavdchaspati  has  issued  the 
VMnupurdnny  with  commentary,  and  a  Bengali  translation ; 
the  Mdlavikdgnimitra  ;  Gangadasa's  Chandomanjari  and 
Kedarabhatta's  Vrittaratndkara ;  vol.  i.  of  the  second  edition 
of  the  Siddhdnfakaumudi,  and  the  fourth  and  concluding  part 
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of  hia  SaiiBkrit-Engliali  Dictionary,  entitled  S-ibdastomaina^ 
hdniii/ii.  Of  other  works  which  hove  come  to  the  notice 
of  the  Council,  editions  may  be  mentioned  of  the  Sabden- 
dufkhnra,  with  Bhairavamisra'a  commentary,  printed  at 
Benares ;  the  BAdi/avatupurdnn,  with  Sadhara's  commentary, 
at  Bombay;  the  fi^a^^'Aiirj/n,  with  Jayamaugida's  and  Bha- 
ratamallika's  commentariea,  at  Calcutto;  the  Muhurtaehin- 
tdniani,  with  commentary,  at  Lucknow ;  and  the  tirst  part 
of  Charnkn'a  famous  medical  work,  on  which  some  valuable 
remarks  are  made  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Bengal  Society, 
by  Dr.  Mahemlm  Lai  Sircar  (Proceedings,  1870,  p.  28-1). 

At  Modraa  also  the  presses  have  been  busy  in  producing 
and  reproducing  Sanskrit  works,  though  unfortunately  in  the 
Telugu  character.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  editions  of 
the  Tiirkiuamgraha  with  PattabhirSma's  commentary,  called 
Nyayabodhiul ;  the  Vedantmutm  with  lUm^nuja's  Ved&nta- 
dipa;  t)ie  Aimabodhas&»tra ;  TA\i.Tkti'aAndghan&taka,&uA.i)i6 
DasopnnUhad. 

Side  by  side  with  this  multiplication  of  printed  literature 
— a  strong  proof  of  the  ever-growing  demand  for  books  among 
the  natives  of  India,  and,  we  trust,  of  an  ever-increasing 
desire  for  acqxiaintanco  with  the  standard  works  of  their 
ancient  literature — the  search  for  manuscripts  has  been  car- 
ried on  with  laudable  energy  in  some  parts  of  India.  The 
Council  were  able  to  state  in  their  last  report  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  (he  scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  Whit/ei/  Slokea,  and 
adopted  by  the  Government  of  India,  liala  of  MSS,  had  been 
printed  at  Benarea,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  in  Mysore.  It 
will  be  satisfactory  to  the  Society  to  learn  that  Bdb&  Kdjen- 
drat&la  Mitra,  to  whom  the  task  of  esamining  MSS.  discovered 
in  the  Bengal  Presidency  had  been  intrusted,  has  since  lasued 
two  fasciculi  containing  notices,  including  the  beginnings  and 
conclusions,  of  about  360  Sanskrit  MSS.  A  list  of  108  MSS. 
purchased  for  the  Bombay  Government  during  the  years 
1867-69,  has  alao  been  printed  by  Prof.  &.  Bukttr,  in  Messrs. 
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Trubner's  American  and  Oriental  Record  for  November, 
1870 ;  and  last,  not  least,  Mr.  A.  Bumell  has,  throngh  the 
same  medium,  completed  his  catalogae  of  Yedic  MSS.,  form- 
ing part  of  that  valuable  collection  which  he  last  year  so 
generously  made  over  to  the  India  Office  Library.  The 
same  scholar  has  just  been  appointed  by  the  Madras  Oovern- 
ment  to  compile  a  catalogue  of  the  important  manuscript 
collection  of  Tangore,  which  is  reported  by  him  to  contain 
about  18,000  MSS. 

In  Europe  Sanskrit  studies  have  by  no  means  been  neg- 
lected during  the  past  year.  Dr.  John  MiUr^  with  unwearied 
perseverance,  has  issued  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Original 
Sanskrit  Texts  on  the  Origin  and  History  of  the  People  of 
India,  consisting  of  a  series  of  papers  contributed  to  the 
Society's  Journal  for  1864-6,  and  bearing  mostly  on  Vedic 
theogony,  mythology,  and  religious  belief;  with  addition  of 
a  good  deal  of  fresh  materials,  and  a  new  essay  on  the  life 
and  manners  during  the  Vedic  age.  Professor  -4.  Weber  has 
published,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin, 
a  German  translation  of  the  second  book  of  the  AtharvareJa, 
and  an  essay  on  the  Bdyndyana,  the  purport  of  which  is  to 
show  that  there  is  a  connexion  between  the  leading  story  of 
that  epic, — the  rape  of  Sita  and  Rama's  expedition  to  Lankei 
or  Ceylon — and  the  Trojan  legend  as  it  underlies  Homer's 
Iliad.  To  last  year's  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society 
(p.  393),  the  same  scholar  has  contributed  supplementary 
remarks  to  a  former  paper  on  the  Ji/ofirnddbharanatn,  an  as- 
tronomical work  assigned  to  Kalidasa,  though  probably  a 
diflferent  author  from  the  well-known  poet. 

Professor  JF.  D,  Whitney ,  of  Tale  College,  has  furnished 
in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  the  second 
and  concluding  part  of  his  edition  of  the  Taittirtya  Prd" 
iisdk/iya,  with  its  commentarj^  the  Trib/idshyaratna,  a  trans- 
lation, notes  and  excellent  indices. 

To  Professor  A.  Ludtdg,  of  Prague,  we  are  indebted  for  a 
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volume  on  the  Vedio  Infinitive,  containing  a  great  doal  of 
valuHble  granimatical  matter,  which  would  have  been  still 
more  acceptable  had  the  compiler  added  a  translatioa  to  the 
vast  number  of  passages  quoted  from  the  Yeda,  aa  by  that 
means  scholars  would  have  been  enabled  more  easily  to  verify 
his  gnimmatical  inferences. 

Dr.  G.  Tkibaiit  has  published  a  sliort  Sanskrit  text,  entitled 
Jat&patala  treating  of  the  JalApallia,  a  particular  mode  of 
reciting  the  hymns  of  the  Vedaa ;  to  which  he  has  added  a 
German  translation  and  annotations. 

Dr.  H,  PincM,  ia  a  Latin  dissertation,  De  K&Udasae 
S&hiintnli  reeemiowhns,  has  attempted  to  show,  in  a  very 
able,  if  not  entirely  convincing,  way,  that  of  the  so-called 
Bengali  and  Devan&gari  recensions,  the  two  hitherto  known 
versions  of  E&lid^'s  drama  Sakuntalam,  the  former  is  the 
more  ancient  and  genuine.  It  ia,  however,  to  be  feared  that  to 
decide  this  knotty  question,  Dr.  Pischel  had  hardly  sufficient 
materials  at  his  command,  though  he  has,  no  doubt,  deserved 
well  in  again  mooting  the  aubjectj  and  thus  urging  its  final 
settlement. 

Of  Professors  Bohtlingls  and  Roth's  Sanskrit  Dictionary, 
published  at  St.  Petersburg,  two  more  numbers,  viz.,  43  and 
44,  have  been  received  during  the  laat  year,  carrying  the 
work  on  to  the  middle  of  the  letter  V.,  after  the  completion 
of  which  i'our  more  letters  remain  to  bo  gone  through. 

A  few  more  translations  of  Sanskrit  works  deserve 
mentioning.  Professor  H.  Kvrti  has  carried  on,  in  the 
pages  of  the  Society's  Journal,  his  critical  translation  of 
Vardha-mi/iirn's  Astrological  work,  the  Briiat-Smhita.  Mr. 
R.  T.  H.  Grijfith  has  supplied  us  with  a  bcautii'ul  and  pretty 
close  English  trnnelation,  in  octosyllabic  rhjined  verse,  of 
Vftlmiki's  great  epic,  the  Rdmdyam.  Of  Dr.  F.  JfalTs 
aeoond  edition  of  Wilson's  version  of  the  Vishnu- Pur&na 
the  fifth  and  lost  volume  has  been  issued.  Mr.  E.  Brandea, 
a  Danish  scholar,  fulloniug  in  the  wake  of  Hammericb,  who, 
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in  1845,  published  the  S&kantala  in  Danish  (of  which  a 
second  edition  appeared  in  1858),  has  printed  a  neat  Danish 
translation  of  King  Siidraka's  interesting  drama,  the  Mrieh- 
chhakatikd  of  which  an  English  translation  was  published 
by  the  late  Professor  Wilson  in  his  Hindu  Theatre,  and  a 
critical  edition  by  Professor  Stenzler,  of  Breslau.* 

The  field  of  Dravidian  literature  has  found  but  few  cultiya- 
tors  during  the  past  year.  Mr.  C.  JE,  Governs  lyrical  transla- 
tions &om  the  Badaga,  as  read  at  these  meetings,  have  been 
mentioned  elsewhere.  To  Dr.  S.  F.  Mogling,  already  favour- 
ably known  by  several  Canarese  publications,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  first  two  chapters,  in  the  Soman  character,  of 
Lakshmlsa's  old  Canarese  rifaccimento  of  the  Asvamedhaparva 
of  the  Mah&bh&rata,  the  Jeimini  Bhdrata  (Journal  German 
Oriental  Society,  1870,  p.  309).  The  author  had  been  placed 
by  Wilson  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
reasons,  however,  adduced  by  Dr.  Mogling,  render  it  highly 
probable  that  he  preceded  Basava,  who  founded  the  Jangama 
sect,  and  broke  the  power  of  the  Brahmans  in  that  part  of 
India,  about  a.d.  1000. 

At  Madras,  the  text  of  Bhaskara's  Telugu  version  of  the 
E&mayana  has  been  printed ;  and  Mr.  P.  S.  Rdjagopd/a  has 
published  a  second  edition  of  his  conversational  manual  in 
Tamil  and  English,  with  the  text,  analysis,  and  translation 
of  forty  stories  from  the  Kadamanjari.  Mr.  (?.  Garrett y 
Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  Mysore,  has  published  a 
manual  of  the  ancient  Canarese,  entitled  SahdapianhnanjarL 

At  Mangalore,  a  small  Malayalim  and  English  dictionary, 
and  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Panchatantra  in  Malayalim, 
with  a  glossary,  have  been  issued. 

As  to  the  Literary  Society  of  Madras,  which  in  former  times 
used  to  be  the  centre  of  Sanskrit  and  Dravidian  studies  in 
Southern  India,  the  Council  regret  to  have  again  to  state  that 
that  branch  of  our  Society  has  shown  no  sign  of  life  during 
the  past  twelvemonth ;  and  that,  moreover,  they  have  been 


officially  infonned  that,  owing  to  want  of  encouragement  on 
the  part  of  the  European  residenta,  there  ia  no  prospect  of 
the  publication  of  its  Journal  being  continued  for  some  time. 

In  proceeding  to  take  a  rapid  view  of  the  labours  in  that 
Prlkjit  dialect  which  has  become  the  chief  depositary  of 
religious  tenets  that  sway  the  minds  of  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  population  of  Aria — the  Pdll — it  is  highly 
gratifying  to  observe  the  steady  increase  of  attention  paid  to 
so  important  a  subject,  especially  in  Ceylon,  in  Bunnah,  and 
throughout  Europe.  At  the  last  anniversary  the  Council 
were  able  to  state  that,  after  some  years  of  apparent  inertness, 
the  Ceylon  branch  of  this  Society  had  recommenced  their 
operations  with  renewed  vigour.  These  operations  have  been 
carried  on  ever  since  with  decided  success ;  that  Society 
having  published  within  the  last  fifteen  months,  three  highly 
interesting  numbers  of  its  Journal.  Among  the  articles  they 
contain  we  may  mention  Mr.  J.  D'Aliets's  paper,  "On  the 
Origin  of  the  Sinhalese  Language,"  in  which  that  writer 
shows  the  Sinhalese  to  be  an  Aryan  language ;  a  lecture  on 
Buddhism,  by  the  late  eminent  Fall  scholar,  the  Rev.  D,  J. 
Qogerly,  with  an  introduction  by  the  Rev,  J.  Seott,  and  notee 
by  the  Rev.  D.  de  Syka ;  an  account  and  partial  English 
translation  by  the  Rev.  S.  Coks,  of  the  P&rJljiki,  or  first  book 
of  the  Vinaya  portion  of  the  Tripitaka.  Further,  by  Mr.  L.  F, 
Lee,  five  chapters  of  text  and  translation  of  the  BAIdeatAra, 
a  native  Pftli  grammar,  of  which  that  scholar  intends  to  bring 
out  a  Romanized  edition  with  an  English  translation ;  two 
inscriptions,  about  350  years  old,  communicated,  with  trans- 
lationa  and  notrs,  by  Mr.  T.  W,  Rhya  Daridit ;  Specimens  of 
Sinhalese  Proverbs,  by  Mr.  L.  de  ISoifza,  and  a  paper  by  Mr. 
W.  Skteu,  "  On  the  Origin  of  the  Sri-pada,  or  sacred  Foot- 
print, on  the  summit  of  Adatn's  Peak." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Government  of  Ceylon 
had  lately  resolved  to  have  a  catalogue  compiled  of  all  the 
F&lt  MSS.  known  to  exist  in  that  island,  and  bod  appointed  a 
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commission  for  examining  places  of  orchaaological  inteteat. 
Mr.  D'AlwiSy  who  has  been  intrusted  with  the  compilation 
of  the  catalogue,  has  nearly  completed  his  first  yolam/^ 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  add  considerably  to  our  know- 
ledge  of  the  materials  for  P^  studies.  Messrs.  Bhys  David9 
and  Smitherj  on  the  other  hand,  had  started,  on  behalf  of  the 
lurchaBological  commission,  on  an  expedition  to  Tolomamay 
which  is  reported  to  have  been  yery  successful,  the  ruins  of 
several  monasteries  and  a  great  many  ancient  inscriptions 
having  been  discovered.  Considering  how  much  of  what  is 
known  of  Indian  history  is  due  to  Buddhist  sources,  and  es- 
pecially to  those  of  Ceylon,  the  importance  of  an  archsBological 
survey  of  that  island  can  scarcely  be  overrated,  and  it  must^ 
therefore,  be  satisfactory  to  the  members  of  this  Society  to 
know  that  the  lively  interest  taken  in  these  researches  by 
the  present  Governor,  Sir  Hercules  Mobinaan,  promises  well 
for  their  hopes  in  that  direction. 

Another  scheme,  which  had  been  conceived  some  years 
since,  and  is  now  being  carried  into  effect,  on  the  part  of  the 
Buddhist  clergy  of  Ceylon,  will  prove  of  no  less  importance 
to  Pali  studies.  It  had  been  resolved  that  in  every  monas- 
tery the  MSS.  they  possess  of  the  Buddhist  Canon  should  be 
carefully  collated,  and  their  van'w  lectio  ties  noted  in  the  best 
copy  ;  and  that,  this  having  been  effected,  the  MSS.  con- 
taining the  various  readings  should  be  sent  up  to  a  synod, 
when  by  their  collation  a  critical  and  authorized  text  of  the 
Tripitaka  would  be  obtained. 

As  regards  Burmah,  it  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  to 
Pall  students,  that  no  less  a  personage  than  the  royal  head 
of  that  country  is  the  most  zealous  promoter  of  studies  con- 
nected with  Buddhism  and  Pali  literature.  His  Majesty, 
being  himself  the  author  of  a  Pali  grammar,  is  now  said  to 
have  resolved  to  have  the  whole  of  the  Buddhist  Canon 
translated  into  English. 

The  Pali  text  of  Kachch&yana's  grammatical  aphorisms  hsu^ 
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been  issued,  with  annotationa,  by  Dr.  F.  Mason,  at  Rangoon, 
This  publication,  tbou^b  it  has  not  satisfied  European  scholars, 
has,  at  all  events,  the  merit  of  supplying,  in  a  handy  form, 
the  whole  of  these  important  sQtras  in  probably  as  correct  a 
text  as  is  met  with  in  an  average  Burmese  MS. 

In  German}-,  Dr.  E.  Kn/in,  a  young  P&H  scholar  already 
favourably  known  by  a  specimen  of  Kiichcli4yana,  coiiUiiiiiiig 
the  text  and  vritta  of  the  Karaka,  or  third  chapter  on  the 
construction  of  the  cases,  has  lately  taken  another  step  in  the 
right  direction  by  an  excellent  edition  of  the  Namakappa,  or 
second  chapter  of  that  grammar. 

In  Franco,  M.  Fvcr  !ias  contributed  to  the  Journal  Asiatique 
for  May-June,  1870,  another  instalment  of  his  highly  interest- 
ing and  instructive  E'tudea  Bouddhiques,  including  French 
translations  from  the  P&li  and  Tibetan,  of  the  Dhurmmha- 
krapravartanam,  tlie  so-called  Benares  sermon,  a  chapter  of 
the  Buddhist  scriptures. 

In  Russia,  Mr.  J.  Minai/eff  has  printed  the  text  and  Russian 
translation  of  tho  P&fimokkha,  a  collection  of  the  Laws  of  the 
Buddhist  Priesthood,  of  which  translations  by  Messrs.  Gogcrly 
and  Beal  are  found  in  vol,  six.  of  the  Society's  Journal.  Mr. 
Minayeffhasaddedsome  valuable  extractsfrom  the  Arthakath&s 
and  from  the  Ehikkhuni  pfitimokkha  (the  chapter  relating  to 
nuns);  although  the  language  in  which  the  notes  are  given 
— his  native  tongue— is,  unfortunately,  known  to  but  a  very 
limited  number  of  students.  The  same  scholar  has  published 
the  V"t/odai/a,  a  I'ali  metrical  treatise,  founded  on  Sanskrit 
works  of  a  similar  nature. 

In  this  country  not  less  attention  has  been  paid  to  P4li  and 
Buddhism.  Our  own  Society  has,  through  ita  Journal,  placed 
before  tho  public  several  important  papers  bearing  on  these 
subjects. 

The  second  part  of  toI.  iv.  contained  Mr.  R.  C.  Childerg'a 
F&l!  text,  with  a  translation  and  critical  notes,  of  tho  Khud- 
daka  P&tha,  one  of  the  chapters  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures. 
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To  the  number  published  a  few  months  sinoe,  Mr.  V.  Ibmbaiif 
the  Danish  scholar  and  editor  of  the  Dhammapada,  has  con- 
tributed two  Jdtakas,  or  legends  relating  to  former  Urths  of 
Buddha,  in  the  original  P&liy  with  an  English  translation, 
critical  notes,  and  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  oonnexion 
of  those  fables  with  their  Sanskrit  yersions,  as  found  in  the 
Panchatantra,  Hitopadesa  and  other  works.  Mr.  ChildenU 
paper  on  some  passages  of  the  Dhammapada  relatiye  to  the 
question  of  Nirvdna  has  been  mentioned  before,  as  has  been 
Mr.  L.  Comrilla  Vijasimha^a  note  on  the  origin  of  the  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Buddhist  Canon.  There  are,  besides,  some 
archsBological  papers  bearing,  either  philologically  or  his- 
torically, on  the  same  subject,  yiz..  General  Cunningham  and 
Professor  Dawson's  Mathuri  Pall  Inscriptions — ^which  haye 
also  been  dealt  with  by  BdbUt  Rdjendra  in  the  Journal  of  die 
Parent  Society ; — ^Mr.  S.  BeaFs  lecture  on  the  Sftnohi  Tope, 
showing  scenes  and  passages  from  the  Yessantara  J&taka  to 
be  represented  in  some  of  the  sculptures  of  that  monument ; 
and  lastly,  Mr.  A.  Wylie's  paper  on  the  Buddhist  Inscription 
of  Keu-yung  kwan. 

Captain  T,  Rogers  has  translated,  from  their  Burmese 
version,  the  Parables  contained  in  Buddhaghosha's  commen- 
tary on  the  Dhammapada ;  to  this  Professor  Max  MiiUer  has 
added  a  new  translation  of  the  Dhammapada  and  an  elaborate 
introduction,  in  which  he  inquires  into  the  authenticity  of 
the  traditional  accounts  regarding  Buddhaghosha  and  the 
Arthakath&s,  and  sets  forth  the  importance  of  the  Dhamma- 
pada for  an  exact  comprehension  of  the  Nirv&na,  the  Buddhist 
summum  bonum. 

A  want,  however,  which  has  long  been  felt,  not  only 
by  Pali  scholars  and  Indianists  in  general,  but  also  by 
the  students  of  those  languages  which  bear  the  mark  of 
Buddhist  thought  impressed  on  them — a  P&li  dictionary — 
is  at  last  about  to  be  supplied  by  Mr.  li,  C,  Chiiders.  This 
work,  which  is  now  printing,  is  to  be  issued  in  two  parts ;  the 
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I        Roman  cbaractcr  being  employed  for  the  P&li  words,  wLilst 
r        the  DevanogarJ  ia  reserved  for  their  Sauekrit  equivalents. 

Mr.  H.  A/abtuier  has  laaued  a  work  ou  modem  Buddhiflm 
in  Siam,  Betting  forth  the  views  of  an  intelligent  and  en- 
lightened Siamese  on  his  own  and  other  religions.  Of  this 
interesting  hook  a  eecoud  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  is 
already  in  preparation. 

A  manual  of  Chinese -Buddhist  terms  and  proper  names 
has  been  published  by  the  Rev.  E.  J.  EiUl.  Finally,  much 
valuable  mattor,  chiefly  drawn  from  Chinese  and  Tibetan 
sotirces,  is  contained  iu  Professor  J.  Suimnera's  new  periodical, 
the  Phasnix. 

Before  poseing  to  the  various  labours  in  the  literatures 

of  nations  for  whose  chief  development  we  have  to  look  to 

the  countries  west  of  the  Indus,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate 

briefly  to  report  ou  the  progress  mode   in   historical   and 

geographical  research  with  regard  to  India.     This  important 

and   fascinating  field   of  inquiry  has   received   more   than 

usual  attention  at  the  bands  of  Euglish  scholars.     Of  Pro- 

ftsssor  J.  Dotnon'n  edition  of  the  late  Sir  II.  M.   EIHofi 

I         History  of  the  Muliammedan   Period  of   India,  th«   third 

I         volume  has  appeared,  carrj-ing  the  work  on  from  the  death 

I        of  ^&siru-d  din,  in  1260  A.D.,  to  the  invasion  of  Timur  in 

'  139S  A.u.     The  amount  of  materials  from  Persian  historians 

here  placed,  for  the  first  time,  before  the  public  in  the  garb 

L        of  a  European  language,  is  very  considerable,  including,  as  it 

\        does,  translations,  by  the  Editor,  of  Ziiku-d  din  Baniis  and 

I        Shama-i  Sir&j  'Afif's  works,  both  bearing  the  same  title  of 

*        T4rikh-i  Firoz  Sh&hi ;  also  of  Sultin  Firoz  Shiih's  Futuhit-i 

FIroz  Sh^i,  and  extracts  irom  other  works  bearing  on  that 

period. 

Mr,  E.  Tliomat,  in  hia  "  Chronicles  of  the  Path&n  Sings 
of  Dellii."  a  portly  volimie  grown  out  of  his  original  mono- 
graphs on  the  coinage  of  the  Path^n  Sultdns  and  their 
Bengal  neighbours,  with  addition  of  such  mulerials  as  have 
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since  been  discovered,  has  admirably  shown  how  much  the 
sparks  of  light  elicited  by  numismatic  and  general  antiquarian 
research  may  contribute  to  illuminate  dark  spots  in  the 
history  of  Eastern  nations.  The  period  in  the  history  of 
Hinddst&n  illustrated  in  this  work  extends  from  a.d.  1192 
to  1554,  and  comprises  the  rule  of  six  dynasties  of  forty 
kings  who  succeeded  in  turn  to  the  throne  of  Dehli. 

Mr.  Lepel  H.  Oriffin^a  volume  on  the  "Rftjas  of  the 
Punjab/'  furnishes  a  connected  account,  drawn  from  official 
records,  of  the  political  relations  of  the  British  Goyemment 
with  the  principal  states  of  the  Punjab,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century. 

To  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor  students  are  indebted  for  a 
very  useful  manual  of  the  history  of  India. 

Of  the  Central  Provinces  Gazetteer,  published  in  1867,  Mr. 
C.  Qrant  has  brought  out  a  second  edition,  which,  however, 
may  almost  be  considered  as  a  new  work.  It  now,  for  the 
first  time,  appears  in  the  convenient  alphabetical  form  usual 
in  gazetteers ;  and,  moreover,  contains  an  introductory  and 
highly  interesting  sketch  of  the  history  and  ethnology  as 
well  as  of  the  social  and  geological  condition  of  those 
provinces. 

The  first  volume  of  a  "Geography  of  India,"  published 
by  General  A,  Cunningham,  comprises  the  Buddhist  period, 
extending  from  the  time  of  Buddha  to  the  invasion  of 
Mahmud  of  Ghazni.  In  following  up  his  own  former  labours 
in  the  same  .field,  as  those  of  Lassen,  Wilson,  Saint- 
Martin,  and  others,  the  learned  officer  has  thus  placed  before 
the  public  the  results  of  his  inquiries  during  a  long  residence 
in  India,  and  particularly  of  a  four  years'  successful  service 
as  Archrcological  Surveyor,  which  must  have  especially 
qualified  him  to  undertake  so  difficult  a  task. 

The  Society  is  no  doubt  aware  that  the  Indian  Government 
has  lately  instituted  a  General  Archfcological  Survey  of  the 
whole   of  India,  and  that  General   Cunningham  has  again 


been  called  apoD  to  coniiuct  the  commiasion  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  Arriving  m  India  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  that  officer,  witii  his  staff,  has  commeaced  operations 
by  re-examtaiag  the  ruins  of  Mathura,  and  thence  he  has 
proceeded  to  Lahore,  where  he  is  at  the  present  moment 
engaged  in  extensive  esoavationa. 

From  the  Madras  Government,  an  interesting  report,  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  C.  Bosicell,  "  On  the  Arcbicological  Remains 
of  the  Kistna  District,"  has  lately  been  received  by  the 
Society,  and  partially  read  at  a  recent  meeting.  The  most 
important  portions  of  this  paper  were  the  remarks  made  on 
the  pre-Buddhist  remains,  consisting  of  aboriginal  caves 
near  Earsupudi,  and  sepulchral  tumuli  and  stone  circles, 
which  he  supposes  to  be  of  Scythic  origin,  and  which  closely 
resemble  those  in  the  Neilgherries. 

At  Bombay,  Mr.  Burgess  and  Dr.  Bhdu  D&ji  have  carried 
on  their  investigations,  the  latter  having  undertaken  to 
reviae  the  western  Buddhist  inscriptions,  including  that  of 
Qirnir.  In  an  interesting  number  lately  issued  by  the 
Bombay  branch  of  our  Society,  tlmt  scholar  has  given  a 
facsimile,  transcript  and  translation,  of  an  inscription  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  O.  W.  Terry  in  the  temple  of  Amranatha 
near  Kaly&na.  The  same  number  contains  some  remarks, 
by  Captain  E.  W.  West,  on  the  fort  of  Pandla,  and  a  paper, 
by  Rdo  Sdhpb  Vishmn&lh  N&r&yan,  on  sorpent  worship  in 
Western  India.  Finally,  some  papers  of  archajological  in- 
terest are  contained  in  the  Bcngol  Journal,  including  one  by 
Mr.  H.  Blochmaiin  on  the  Arabic  and  Persian  Inscriptiona 
in  the  IlClgll  District;  notes  on  old  Delhi,  by  Sir,  J.  D. 
Tremkli ;  on  Arcliawlogical  Remains  at  Sh4h  ki  Dheri,  and 
the  site  of  Taxila,  by  Mr.  J.  O,  Jhlmerick ;  and  a  memo- 
randum on,  and  tentative  reading  of,  the  SOe  Vihilr  inscrip- 
tion near  Bh&valpdr,  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Bayky. 

It  may  be  convenient  in  this  place  to  draw  attention  to  a 
work  on  the  language  of  a  tribe  wbich>  though  now  scattered 
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broadcast  oyer  the  earth,  clearly  derives  its  origin  from,  the 
plains  of  India.  Mr.  A.  O.  Pa^pati,  a  Greek  physician  at 
Constantinople,  had  published,  some  ten  years  since,  a  work 
on  the  language  of  the  Oipstea  in  Turkey,  of  which  an 
English  translation  appeared  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  (1862). 

The  author  has  lately  brought  out  a  new,  and  French, 
edition  of  his  work,  which  is  very  much  enlarged,  and  alto- 
gether re-written.  With  reference  to  this  book,  Drs.  A. 
Mordtmann  and  A.  F.  Pott  have  contributed  a  paper  to  the 
Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society  (p.  681),  containing 
some  valuable  additions  and  a  few  corrections. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  Pahlavi  language  has 
received  a  valuable  addition  in  Professor  M.  Haug*9  Essay, 
forming  part  of  the  introduction  to  an  old  Pahlavl-P&zand 
glossary,  edited  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment, by  Destur  Hoshangji  Jamaspji  Asa,  high  priest 
of  the  Parsis  in  Malwa.  Dr.  Haug's  opinion  is  that  the 
language  of  the  Pahlavl  version  of  the  Avesta,  when  read, 
is  an  Iranian  dialect,  not  materially  differing  from  the 
modem  Persian  ;  whilst  the  written  words,  on  the  contrary, 
represent  an  Aramaic,  or  Semitic,  dialect,  with  the  exception, 
firstly,  of  certain  Iranian  prefixes  and  terminations,  added 
to  aid  the  memory  in  substituting  the  Iranian  equivalents ; 
and,  secondly,  of  such  Iranian  words  as,  in  time,  may  have 
crept  in.  Some  remarks  have  been  made  on  Dr.  Haug's 
book,  in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society  (p.  713), 
by  Dr.  JE.  Sachau,  who,  whilst  rejecting  many  of  the  author's 
readings  and  etymologies,  accepts  his  theories  with  regard 
to  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Pahlavl  language. 

In  Professor  F.  SpiegeVs  "  Iranian  Antiquities,"  Oriental 
students  will  no  doubt  welcome  an  important  contribution  to 
Iranian  research.  This  work,  clearly  taking  as  its  prototype 
Lassen'^s  "  Indian  Antiquities,"  is  to  be  published  in  three 
volumes,  the  first  of  which  has  already  appeared,  containing 
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the  eih&ogTBphical  account  and  ancient  history  of  the  Iranian 
tribes,  and  the  geography  of  their  seat«. 

Professor  F.  Jmti,  likewise,  in  a  University  Memorial,  haa 
given  a  second  instalment  of  "  Contribuli«na  to  the  Ancient 
Geography  of  Persia." 

The  Persian  publications  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indka,  like  the 
Sanskrit  series,  though  not  in  the  same  degree,  have  been 
pushed  on  with  more  than  usual  vigour.  Of  Mr.  H. 
Blochmann'%  excellent  translation  of  Abul  Fazl's  Aht  i  Akbari, 
the  supplementary  volume  of  the  same  writer  and  poHtioian's 
Attbar-ndmah,  the  fourth  part  has  been  puWished,  as  have 
likewise  the  11th  and  12th  fasciculi  of  his  edition  of  the  text. 
Parts  13  to  18  have  also  appeared  of  KUti  Khan's  Miinftikhab' 
al-Luh&b,  edited  by  Maulawl  Kiiblr  al-dtn  Ahmad;  the  first 
fasciculus  of  'Abdar  Rashid's  Farhting  i  Itashldi,  edited  by 
Maulaift  Zul/ayAr  'AH;  further,  three  fasciculi  of  Muham- 
raad  SJgl  Musta'idd  Khan's  History  of  the  Emperor  Aurangtib 
Alavigir,  and  two  fasciculi  of  Nizflml'a  Siknndar-n&mah  i 
Bnhrl,  both  edited  by  Maulairl  Affhd  Ahmnd  'Aft. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Bengal  Society  the  late  Major  Fu/ler'a 
translations  from  the  T4rikh-i  FirClz  Sh&h!  are  continued. 
Of  native  publications  it  may  suffice  to  mention  two  small 
bnnd>books  introductory  to  the  study  of  the  Persian  language, 
printed  at  Lahore,  by  order  of  the  Punjab  Government,  vis,, 
the  Fdrst-kt-pnh/f-Kim  and  the  FAni-H-duarl-Kmh,  the 
latter  bring  a  kind  of  chreslomathy  on  a  small  scale,  whilst 
the  former  contains  easy  sentences  illustrating  the  gram- 
matical construction  and  idioms  of  the  longuage. 

Professor  J.  A.  Vulkm  has  brought  out  a  second,  and 
mach  improved,  edition  {likewise  written  in  Latin)  of  hia 
Grammar  of  the  Persian  Language,  as  compared  with  the 
Sanskrit  and  Zend.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  was 
published  as  long  baok  as  1840,  and  has  always  been  valued 
na  a  succeesfiil  attempt  at  eetablishing  an  accurate  apprecia- 
tion of  the  extent  of  grammatical  and  phonetic  coincidences 
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of  the  Persian  with  Aryan  languages,  by  one  who  combines, 
as  few  others  do,  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  at  least  some 
of  the  latter  with  a  sound  Semitic  scholarship. 

Ferideddin  Attic's  Pendn&meh,  of  which  a  French  version 
exists,  by  M.  de  Sacy,  has  been  translated  into  German  by 
Dr.  O.  H.  F.  Nesselmann,  already  known  by  his  translations 
from  Sadi  and  Hafiz. 

After  an  interval  of  nearly  twenty  years,  the  late  F. 
R'uckert*B  text  and  poetical  translation  of  Dsh&mt's  love- 
songs  have  at  last  been  continued  in  the  Journal  of  the 
German  Oriental  Society  (p.  563),  where  also  a  short  account 
of  Mirza  Shaffi  has  been  given  by  Mr.  A.  Bergi. 

The  list  of  already  existing  Catalogues  of  Semitic  MSS. 
has  received  some  important  additions  during  the  last  year. 
Foremost  stands  the  first  volume  of  the  Catalogue  of  Syf^iac 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  compiled  by  Dr.  W.  Wright^ 
and  containing  accounts  of,  and  extracts  from,  the  Biblical 
MSS.  and  Service  Books  of  the  Nitrian  Collection.  The 
second  volume  of  this  work,  which  is  nearly  ready  for  publi- 
cation, will  embody  the  rest  of  the  theological  literature. 
The  same  scholar  has  communicated  in  the  German  Oriental 
Society's  Journal  (p.  699)  a  list  of  the  Magdala  Collection  of 
Ethiopic  MSS.,  formerly  forming  part  of  the  Library  of  King 
Theodore,  of  Abyssinia,  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Of  Dr.  Rieu*8  Catalogue  of  Persian  MSS.  of  that  institu- 
tion, a  large  portion  had  been  printed,  when  the  sheets  were 
unfortunately  destroyed  by  the  fire  at  Watts's  printing-oflSce ; 
a  mishap  which  has  also  delayed  Mr.  Lane's  issuing  the  fourth 
part  of  his  Arabic  Dictionary. 

M.  B,  Born  has  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Academy,  a  short  Catalogue  of  a  number  of  Oriental, 
mostly  Persian,  MSS.,  bequeathed  to  the  Asiatic  Museum  of 
the  Imperial  Academy  by  the  late  M.  Graf. 

Finally,  Mr.  F.  H,  Palmer  has  published  a  Catalogue  of 
the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish  MSS.  at  Trinity  College, 
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Cambridge ;  with  an  Appendix  containing  the  Hebrew  and 
Samaritan  MSS.  of  the  same  library. 

The  usual,  not  undeserved,  amount  of  zealous  attention  has 
been  bestowed  on  the  cultivation  of  Arabic  literature,  ea- 
peciallj'  on  the  Continent.  Professor  F.  Wu»le!\/'fld'a  com- 
plete edition  of  Yakut's  important  Geographical  Dictionary 
of  all  Countries  known  to  the  Arabs  in  his  days,  has  been 
followed  up  by  another  publication  on  Geography.  M.  de 
Oorje,  of  Leiden,  has  Issued  the  first  volume  of  a  Bibliotheca 
Geographorom  Arabicorumj  conlaiuing  the  work  of  Ishdk  al- 
F4risl  al-  Istakhri,  hitherto  hut  partly  edited  by  Anderson 
and  Arnold,  and  lithographed  by  Moeller.  The  volume  now 
published  is  to  be  followed  by  two  others  containing  the 
works  of  Ibu  Haukul  and  Mokaddasi,  when  the  collection  is 
to  be  completed  by  a  German  translation,  with  indexes  and  a 
glossary. 

Of  Ibii-El-Athiri'a  great  Chronicle,  edited  by  Professor  C. 
J.  Tornbcrg,  of  Upsala,  another  volume,  the  fifth,  has  been 
issued,  comprising  the  years  H.  96  to  154.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  ilr.  Tornberg  began  his  edition  by  publishing 
vols.  vi.  to  xii.,  which  were  followed,  in  rapid  succession,  by 
vols.  i.  to  V. ;  thus,  only  one  more  volume,  the  sixth,  ia 
wanting  to  complete  the  work.  Of  Professor  W.  Wright's 
edition  of  that  valuable,  though  curious,  literary  repertorj', 
the  Kamil  of  EI-Mubarrad,  brought  out  in  annual  parts, 
printe<l  at  the  expense  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  the 
seventh  part  has  appeared  during  last  year.  The  same  scholar 
has  supplied  to  Arabic  students  a  very  useful  chrostomathy, 
containiug  some  hitherto  anpubliahed  texts,  with  a  glossary. 
Professor  Ahhcat-dt,  of  Greifswald,  has  brought  out  a  collective 
edition  of  tho  Divans  of  the  six  ancient  Arabic  poets,  Enn&- 
higa,  'Antara,  Tarafa,  Zuhair,  'Algama,  and  Imruolgais ;  and 
M.  Von  Kreiiier  has  given,  in  the  Journal  of  the  German 
Oriental  Society  (p.  481),  an  account  and  some  poems,  with  a 
German  translation,  of  the  Shiite  poet  Abu-lk&Uni  Mohamed 
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Ibn  Hftnr,  who  lived  at  the  court  of  the  F&timite  Molzz, 
the  conqueror  of  Egypt,  in  the  tenth  century.  The  Arafaio 
version  and  a  new  German  translation  of  the  curious  ITeo- 
platonic  tract  of  Hermes  Trismegisthos,  an  ^'  Address  to  the 
Human  Soul,"  has  been  printed  by  Professor  FieiacAer,  of 
Leipzig,  in  commemoration  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary 
of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  held  in  September  last  year. 

A  work,  however,  of  the  highest  importance  to  Oriental 
literary  and  philological  studies,  the  Kit&b-al-Fihrist  of 
Muhammad  bin  Ishftk  al  Nadtm,  is  now  in  an  advanced  state 
of  publication.  This  work  had  been  prepared  for  the  press 
by  the  late  eminent  scholar  and  honorary  member  of  our 
Society,  Professor  Q.  Flugel,  when  his  labours  were  unfortun- 
ately cut  short  by  a  sudden  death.  The  annotated  text,  how- 
ever, is  now  being  carried  through  the  press  by  Dr.  M. 
JRoediger,  and  the  first  volume  will  probably  be  issued  in  the 
course  of  the  summer.  The  latter  scholar  has  also  published 
some  iq)ecimen8  from  Arabic  grammarians,  including  the 
well-known  philologist  Abft  Alt  Alf&risi,  in  connexion  with 
a  treatise  on  the  so-called  "  Verbal  Nouns,'*  in  Arabic. 

Dr.  J,  B.  Wenig  has  written  a  Latin  dissertation  on  Arabic 
accentuation ;  and  delivered,  and  printed,  a  lecture  on  Arabic 
poetry. 

Dr.  M.  Steinschneider  has  contributed  to  the  Journal  of  the 
German  Oriental  Society,  a  second  essay,  "  On  the  History  of 
Translations  from  Indian  Languages  into  Arabic,  and  their 
influence  on  Arabic  Literature,"  chiefly  based  on  accounts  of 
Abraham  Ibn  Esra  (who  lived  about  a.d.  1160),  occurring  in 
the  introduction  to  his  Hebrew  translation  of  an  Arabic 
astronomical  work. 

One  of  the  three  numbers  of  the  Journal  Asiatique  issued 
during  last  year,  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  a  paper 
on  the  Arabic  names  of  some  species  of  plants,  by  the  late 
M.  Clement' Mullet. 

Finally,  it  may  be  mentioned  in  this  place,  that  Lord 
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Stanley  of  Aidrrliy  Ims  continued,  la  the  Sooioty's  Journoli 
his  edition,  in  the  UoHaco-Spuimh,  of  tbo  Poetry  of 
Uohamed  Itabadan,  by  four  cantos,  containing  the  Listory 
of  ne«faim,  the  great- grand  father  of  the  Prophet, 

Si/riac  studies  have  also  received  some  importaat  oontribu- 
tioQS  of  hitherto  unpublished  texfa.  Dr.  J.  P.  L.  Land  has 
brought  out  a  third  volumo  of  his  "Anoodota  Syriaca,"  cou- 
taining  the  Syriac  version  of  the  historical  writings  which 
pass  under  the  name  of  ZachanM,  Bishop  of  Mitylene. 
That  that  worthy  dignitary,  who  Souriuhed  in  th»  early  part 
of  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  did  not  himself  writo  in 
Syriao,  but  in  Greek,  has  been  proved  by  Dr.  I^and  many 
years  since.  The  reasons  he  now  adduces  render  it  highly 
probable  that  of  the  twelve  books  published  by  him  and 
generally  assigned  to  Zacharins,  live  only,  viz.,  books  three 
to  seven,  are  by  that  writer,  whilst  tlie  rest  have  been  com- 
piled from  various  sources  by  llie  Syrian  transIatorR.  Dr. 
E.  Stic/mii  also  has  published  a  volume  of  "  Tneditn  Hyriat«," 
being  a  collection  of  Syriuc  translations  of  Greek  j)rofane 
writings,  edited  from  MSS.  in  the  British  Uusimm.  To  the 
Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society  Dr.  Ji.  Si'/iiSter  has 
contributed  two  articles  on  SvTiae  subjects,  one  containing 
extracts  from  Bur  Hebraetis' scholia  on  the  Old  Tostamont; 
the  other,  a  letter  of  Jacob,  Bishop  of  I'xloNsn,  to  on« 
John  the  Stylite,  Presbyter  of  Jatreb;  lioth  with  a  Gorman 
translation  and  critical  notes.  The  publication  also  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Payne  Smiffi's  Syriac  dictionary  is  now  being  carried 
on  vigorously ;  two  partM  have  already  been  issued,  con- 
taining the  first  three  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

Of  the  Aramaic  dialects,  Dr.  //.  Zsrhckkf  has  brought  out  b 
hand-book  for  the  nso of  students;  whilst  Professor  T.  Nole^ke 
ha«  coutributiMl  to  the  Journal  of  tbo  German  Oriental 
Society,  an  a  third  inatAlment  of  his  Aramaic  studicw,  t 
paper  on  the  dialect  of  Palmyra.  In  the  mean  time,  Dr. 
Soein,  during  hia  travels  in  Syria,  has  been  collecting  moob 
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lingustic  material  on  yarious  modem  dialects,  and,  from  time 
to  time,  reported  on  the  progress  of  his  inqiliries. 

The  lapidary  remains  of  the  Phoenician  antiquity  have 
received  some  valuable  illustration  by  the  publication  of  the 
fourth  part  of  Dr.  M.  A.  Lemf%  Phoenician  studies ;  this 
number  contains  a  survey  of  the  labours  in  this  department 
of  research  since  1863 ;  besides  separate  chapters,  full  of 
fresh  philological  matter,  on  the  inscriptions  of  Abydos, 
Sardinia,  Spain  and  North  Africa;  and  finally  some  additions 
to  the  author's  Phoenician  glossary.  The  inscription  of  Mar^ 
seilles  has  again  been  made  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  the 
pages  of  the  Journal Asiatiqae,  by  M,  I{aiim,who  has  ventured 
upon  a  new  translation,  based  on  a  comparison  of  the  text 
with  the  Hebrew,  with  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  Arabic. 
Dr.  J.  Unger,  on  the  other  hand,  has  made  some  remarks  in 
the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  on  the  slabs 
both  of  Carthage  and  Marseilles,  with  especial  reference  to 
Dr.  Meier's  explanation  of  these  documents. 

An  event,  however,  of  the  highest  importance  to  Semitic 
palaeography,  as  well  as  to  ancient  history,  is  no  doubt  the 
discovery  of  the  Dihon  monolith,  which  has  been  only  lately 
discussed  at  a  meeting  of  our  Society.  In  spite  of  its 
importance,  it  would  hardly  seem  necessary  for  the  Council 
here  to  enlarge  on  a  subject  which  has  already  received  its 
full  due,  if  not  more  than  its  due,  of  attention  at  the  hands 
of  so  many  scholars. 

The  number  of  Ilimyaric  antiquities  discovered  in  Yemen 
is  increasing  almost  daily.  Captain  MileS's  valuable  donation 
to  this  Society  has  been  mentioned  before.  The  two  bronze 
tablets,  noticed  in  last  year''s  Report  as  likewise  presented  by 
that  oflScer,  have  since  found  an  interpreter,  together  with  a 
considerable  number  of  other  Himyaric  inscriptions,  in  Dr. 
M.  A,  Levt/y  in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society, 
where,  at  the  same  time,  lithographs  of  them  are  given. 

The  British  Museum,  also,  has  from  time  to  time  been 


enriched  by  iDscriptions  and  othor  antiquities,  among  vhioh 
we  may  mention  a  newly -received  stone,  containing  a  beauti- 
fuUy  cut  ^ov(rTpotf>r]Sov  inscription  ;  also  two  copper  tablets, 
which  are  said  to  constitute  one  inscription,  together  with 
the  tablet  which  has  lately  come  into  our  possession. 

An  Himyaric  monument  of  probably  a  somewhat  similar 
purpose  to  the  sculptured  alabaster  slab  lately  presented  by 
Captain  Sliles,  has  been  treated  tn  the  Journal  Aaiatique,  for 
1870,  by  M.  Clermont-QanHeau,  who  takes  it  to  represent  a 
sacrifice  to  'Athtar,  the  deity  invoked  on  the  slab.  Some 
remarks  on  the  same  monument,  though  from  more  imperfect 
squeezes,  have  been  made  by  Professor  Oihienifkter,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society  for  1870  (p.  178). 

Some  progress  has  also  been  made  during  last  year  in  the 
field  of  Cuneiform  Rcaearehes,  Of  Mr.  E.  JVomVi  Assyrian 
Dictionary,  the  second  volume  has  been  published,  whilst 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  third  volume  has  already 
passed  through  the  press.  It  must  be  the  ainceie  wish  of 
all  Orientalists  that  so  zealous  and  able  a  fellow -labourer 
may  yet  enjoy  many  years  of  health  and  vigour  to  see  his 
work  completed. 

Sir  Henri/  RaicHnaon  has  lately  added  a  vast  amount  of 
fresh  material  by  issuing,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  G. 
Smith,  another  volume  cootainiiig,  on  seventy  folio  plates, 
selections  from  the  Miscellaneous  Inscriptions  of  Assyria. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Assyrian  Canon,  con- 
sisting of  chronological  tables  supplying  a  continuous  succes- 
sion of  cponynies  for  228  years  {from  d.c.  893  to  G60),  an 
inscription  on  a  monolith  found  in  the  ruins  of  Eurkh, 
relating  the  cAmpaigus  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of 
Shalmeneser  II. ;  a  copy  of  the  inscription  of  Sennacherib 
on  the  rock  at  Bavian ;  the  text  of  the  Decagon  Cylinder 
of  Assur-bani-pal,  and  various  misoellaueoua  hiatorioal  iu- 
soriptioiis,  besides  copies  of  several  contracts,  deeds,  obser- 
vatory   reports,    astrological    and   mythological   fragments. 
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Mr.  Q.  Smith  haa,  meanwhile,  been  steadily  pursuing 
labours  at  the  Annals  of  Sardanapalus.  A  further  contribu- 
tion to  Assyrian  philology  is  also  promised  by  Mr.  F,  Talbot 
for  the  next  number  of  the  Society's  Journal. 

The  so-called  Median  Cuneiforms,  on  Ihe  other  hand,  haya 
received  some  illustrations  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  A,  Mordtmann^ 
in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society. 

The  language  of  the  other  principal  branch  of  Muham- 
medan  races — the  Turks — ^has  not  been  neglected. 

M.  de  Schlechta-Wssehrd  has  published  a  useful  French 
and  Turkish  manual  of  terms  and  phrases  used  principally 
in  diplomatic  documents. 

To  M.  Pavet  de  Caurteille  we  are  indebted  for  an  East 
Turkish  Dictionary,  an  important  addition  to  the  labours  of 
Messrs.  V^liaminof-Zemof  and  VdmMry. 

Dr.  Zenker t  likewise,  has  been  continuing  his  dictionary 
of  the  Turkish,  Arabic,  and  Persian,  by  three  more  parts, 
viz.,  14  to  16. 

The  various  dialects  and  history  of  the  Indian  Archipelago 
have  been,  as  usual,  successfully  cultivated  in  the  Journals  of 
the  Dutch  Institute  and  the  Batavian  Society,  which  contain 
several  valuable  .philological  contributions,  the  former  by 
Messrs.  H.  Kern  and  H.  C,  Klinkert,  the  latter  by  Messrs.  J. 
O.  F,  Riedel  and  R,  N.  van  der  Tuuk.  The  Batavian  Society 
having,  in  the  course  of  last  year,  issued  a  number  of  well- 
executed  tj^ographic  impressions  of  Kawi  copper-plate  in- 
scriptions, this  important  field  of  inquiry,  which  had  so  long 
been  allowed  to  lie  fallow,  has  at  length  been  successfully 
taken  up  by  Prof.  H,  KerUy  of  Leiden.  This  scholar  has 
just  published  a  volume  of  Kawi  Studies,  containing  two 
cantos  of  the  text  of  the  Arjuna  Vivdha  in  the  ancient 
Javanese,  with  a  Dutch  translation,  notes,  and  an  intro- 
duction. The  Dutch  Institute  has  further  printed  M.  T, 
Roorda^s  Javanese  text  of  the  Wayaugs  of  Palasara,  Pandoe, 
and  Baden  Pandji,   and   the   first   volume  of  a  Malayan 
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ChreBtomathy  by  M.  G.  K.  Niemann.  It  remains  biiefly  to 
meDtioQ  the  lateut  publioationa  on  Chinese  and  Japaceee 
literature  and  philologj-.  Sir.  /.  SiinumTa'n  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, the  PlitenLe,  of  which  ten  numbers  haye  aa  yet  been 
issued,  will,  no  doubt,  prove  a  useful  repository  to  soholars 
int^trested  in  these  inquiries,  containing,  aa  it  does,  numerous 
and  Taluable  essays  on  the  literature,  history,  and  religion 
of  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Asia.  The  Memoirs  of  the  Munich 
and  Vienna  Academies  also  contain,  as  usual,  oontributions 
on  the  same  subjects,  by  Messrs.  Plalh  and  Pfismaijer.  Dr. 
V.  Strauss  has  published  a  new  (German  translation  of  Lao- 
Tse'a  Too  Te  King,  with  a  comment  and  an  introduction. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Mitford,  in  bis  Tales  of  Old  Japan,  a  book  at  the 
same  time  instructive  and  amusing,  makes  us  acquainted 
with  the  legendary  lore  as  well  as  the  domestic  life  and 
manners  of  the  Japanese.  Whilst  grammatical  inquiry  bos 
been  promoted  by  one  publication  only,  the  second  volume 
of  M.  St.  Julicn's  S'jnUae  Houve/k  de  la  Iiingae  Chinoiat, 
Chinese  lexicography  bus  received  more  than  usual  atten- 
tion during  lost  year.  The  Revda.  R.  S.  Mactaij  and  C.  C. 
Baldicin  have  supplied  an  alphabetical  dictionary  of  the 
Chinese  language  in  the  Foochow  dialect ;  the  Rev.  W. 
Lobic/ieid,  a  Chinese  and  English  Dictionary,  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  radicals  j  Rev.  J.  Edkins,  a  Glossary  of  the 
Mian  dialects ;  Mr.  F.  Porter  Smith,  a  vocabulary  of  proper 
names  in  Chinese  and  English ;  and  M.  Paul  Perny,  a 
Dictionary  in  French,  Latin,  and  Chinese,  of  the  Mandarin 
dialect. 

In  concluding  those  remarks,  we  may  mention  that  Mr. 
J.  Summen  is  now  engaged  in  compiling  a  new  catalogue 
of  the  Society's  important  collection  of  Chinese  printed 
books,  aa  well  as  of  that  of  the  India  Office  Library. 

It  will  be  incumbent  on  this  meeting  to  elect  a  new 
president  for  iho  ensuing  year,  in  tho  plaM  of  one  whoso 
constant  attendance   at   the   Society's   meetings,   and  deep 
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attaclimeiit  to  Oriental  researcH,  in  whicH  he  occupies  him- 
self so  prominent  a  place,  have  lasting  claims  on  the  grati- 
tude of  this  Society.  Sir  Henry  having  intimated  to  the 
Council  that  his  duties  at  the  India  Office  and  the  Geogra- 
phical Society  would  not  permit  him  for  another  year  to 
combine  the  office  of  a  President  with  that  of  a  Director 
of  this  Society,  Sir  Edward  Colebrooke  has  kindly  allowed 
himself  to  be  put  in  nomination  for  the  former  office,  and 
the  Coimcil  feel  assured  that  the  warm  interest  Sir  Edward 
has  always  taken  in  the  objects  of  this  Society,  coupled  with 
that  very  name  which  marks  one  of  the  most  glorious  epochs 
in  its  history,  will  strongly  recommend  him  to  the  meeting. 

According  to  Art.  XXL  of  the  Society's  regulations,  the 
following  five  members  of  the  Council  will  go  out :  General 
Cimningham,  the  Bt.  Hon.  Lord  Lawrence,  E.  L.  Brandreth, 
Esq.,  James  Fergusson,  Esq.,  and  Sir  H.  Bartle  E.  Frere. 
In  their  places,  the  Council  propose  to  the  meeting  the 
following  names :  Sir  Donald  F.  McLeod,  the  Bt.  Hon.  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley,  Prof.  T.  Goldstiicker,  N.  B.  E.  Baillie, 
Esq.,  and  the  Rt.  Hon.  Holt  Mackenzie.  In  the  place  of 
the  last-named  gentleman  and  Sir  Edward  Colebrooke,  the 
Council  recommend  Sir  H.  Bartle  E.  Frere,  and  Mr.  J. 
Fergusson  for  the  two  vacancies  in  the  list  of  vice-presidents. 

AUDITORS'   REPORT. 

Your  Auditors,  having  examined  the  accounts  of  the  past 
year,  and  compared  them  with  the  vouchers,  find  them 
correct.  They  have  also  formed  a  careful  estimate  of  the 
income  and  expenditure  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  anticipate 
that  the  income  will  suffice  to  meet  the  expected  demands 
on  the  Society's  resources  without  trenching  on  the  balance 
in  the  bankers*  hands  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

James  Fergusson,  Auditor  for  the  Council. 

Neil  B.  E.  Baillie,  )  .     ,.         ^      ,     «     . 

TT  X  ( Auditors  lor  the  Society. 

Henry  Lewis,  )  -^ 
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The  reading  of  the  Report  being  conclude*!,  it  was  pro- 
posed by  Sir  John  Boicring,  Bccondod  by  Major-Oeneral  Q.  Le 
Grand  Jacob,  and  carried  unanimouBly : — 

"  That  the  Report  of  the  CoEncU  and  of  the  Auditors  be 
adopted,  printed,  and  distributed,  and  that  the  beat  thanks 
of  the  meeting  be  presented  to  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  for  hia 
constant  attention  to  the  afFaira  of  the  Society,  and  his  un- 
wearied exertions  to  promote  its  interests ;  and  to  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  Council,  and  other  OiBcers  of  the  Society,  for  the 
zealous  and  efficient  manner  in  which  they  have  discharged 
tlie  duties  of  their  several  offices." 

Sir  Henry  Ra.wlinson,  after  returning  thanks  for  the 
flattering  terms  in  which  bis  services  bad  been  mentioned 
in  Sir  John's  proposition,  said : — 

The  very  able  and  exhaustive  Report  which  has  just  been 
read  to  you,  and  for  which  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the 
industry  and  critical  knowledge  of  our  Secretary,  leaves  me 
really  nothing  further  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  prosecution 
of  Oriental  studies  in  the  East  or  in  the  West. 

The  long  list  of  recent  works  and  papers  which  the 
Secretary  has  enumerated  in  every  department  of  Oriental 
learning  testifies  to  the  increased  and  ever- increasing  in- 
terest which  is  felt  in  the  cultivation  of  those  studies  for 
which  this  Society  was  specially  instituted ;  and  shows, 
moreover,  that  we  have  home  our  due  part  in  the  healthy 
activity  that  surrounds  us.  I  have  sometimes  heard  murmurs 
of  regret  that  our  prosperity  diminishes— that  our  resources 
and  means  of  usefulness  become  attenuated — by  the  creation 
of  the  many  subsidiary  societies  that  have  arisen,  if  not 
under  our  auspices,  at  any  rate  in  a  great  measure  from 
the  impulse  and  encouragement  wo  have  given  to  Oriental 
studies.  I  allude  to  such  bodies  as  the  Syro-Egyptian 
Society,  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  and  more  recently 
tho  Society  of  Biblical  Archteology — all  of  which,  according 
iA>  the  views  of  many,  ought  to  be  merely  sub-departments 
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of  the  Boyal  Asiatio  Society  of  Gbeat  Britain :  but  I  oazinot 
for  my  own  part  find  it  in  my  heart  to  complain  of  iuch 
independent  action  in  special  branches  of  inquiry.  As  the 
mother-country  benefits  by  her  colonies  scattered  OTer  the 
different  quarto's  of  the  globe,  so  must  this  parent  Society 
benefit  by  the  creation  of  fresh  centres  of  interest  in  th« 
great  domain  of  Oriental  Science.  For  a  time  possibly  our 
finances  may  suffer,  owing  to  the  diversion  of  subscriptions 
into  other  channels;  but  in  the  long  run  we  shall  right 
ourselyes,  even  financially,  if  we  only  hold  our  literary 
position  at  the  head  of  the  Orientalism  of  England.  The 
more  indeed  that  a  knowledge  of  Eastern  languages  and 
Eastern  science  is  diffused  amongst  the  public,  the  better  it 
must  be  for  that  body  of  which  the  true  and  the  noble 
vocation  is  to  guide  and  encourage  a&d  preside  over  all 
such  researches  for  the  general  good. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  regret  to  me  that  the  many  heavy 
calls  upon  my  time — and  especially  the  direction  which  is 
about  to  be  confided  to  me  of  one  of  our  most  flourishing 
sister  societies— compels  me  to  surrender  into  your  hands 
before  my  time  of  oflSce  is  complete,  the  Presidency  of  this 
Society,  which  you  were  good  enough  to  entrust  to  me  in 
1869 ;  but  I  have  at  any  rate  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  I  resign  my  functions  into  most  worthy  and  most 
thoroughly  competent  hands.  The  name  of  Colebrooke  is  in 
itself  a  tower  of  strength — and  Sir  E.  Colebrooke  has  already 
on  former  occasions  shown  you  that  he  does  not  yield  to  his 
illustrious  father  either  in  his  own  earnest  interest  in  Oriental 
science,  or  in  his  anxiety  to  promote  its  cultivation.  I  feel 
sure,  gentlemen,  that  the  Society  will  not  derogate  from  its 
high  position  while  the  Presidency  remains  in  his  hands,  but 
that  he  will  lead  you  on  to  increased  honour,  numbers,  and 
usefulness. 

The  Ballot  was  then  had  recourse  to,  for  the  election  of  a 
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Preeident,  two  Vice-Preaideata,  aad  five  members  of  Council, 
when  the  reeutt  was  declared  to  be  as  Ibllows  : 

Prenident :  Sir  Thomas  Edward  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Director :  Major-Gen,  Sir  U.  C.  Bawlinsoa,  K.O.E.,  D.O.L., 
F.R.S. 

Vice-PreaidenU  :  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Ryan  j  M.  E. 
Grant  Duff,  Esq.,  M.P.;  Sir  H.  Bartle  E.  Frere,  G.C.S.I., 
K.C.B.;  James  Fergusson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L. 

Treasurer :  Edward  Thomas,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Honorary  Sticri'tiri/ :  Professor  Thomas  Chenery. 

St»torary  Librarian  :  Edwin  NorriB,  Esq. 

Secretary :  J.  Eggeling,  Esq. 

Cmncil:  N.  B.  E.  BailHe,  Esq.;  C.  P.  Brown,  Esq.;  Dr. 
Archibald  Campbell ;  John  Dickinson,  Esq, ;  M.  P.  Edge- 
worth,  Esq.;  Claude  J.  Erskine,  Esq.;  W.  E.  Frere,  Esq.; 
Prof.  T.  Goldatiicker;  Arthiir  Grote,  Esq.;  Charles  Home, 
Esq.;  The  Right  Hon.  Holt  Mackenzie;  Sir  Donald  P. 
McLeod;  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Bart.;  Osmond  de  Beauvolr 
Priaulx,  Esq. ;  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 

Sir  H.  Rawlinson  having  vacated  the  chair  for  the  new 
President,  Sir  Edicard  Colebrooke  oddreased  the  Meeting,  as 
follows : 

Gentlemen, — My  first  duty  in  acknowledging  the  honour 
you  have  done  me,  in  inviting  me  to  preside  over  this 
Society,  is  to  express  the  regret  which  I  feel,  in  common 
with  all  the  members  of  this  Society,  at  the  premature 
retirement  of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  from  the  chair  which  he 
has  occupied,  with  ao  much  dignity  and  advantage  to  the 
Society,  during  the  past  two  years.  We  must  admit  that 
the  invitation  which  has  been  made  to  him  to  preside  over 
one  of  the  moat  active  and  popular  associations  in  this  metro- 
polis, is  one  to  wbicli  he  is  fully  entitled  from  his  labours  is 
advancing  our  knowledge  of  ancient  geography,  and  in  pro- 
moting modern  discovery.  It  involved  demands  on  the  time 
which  may  well  make  one,  whose  time  is  no  largely  occupied 
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by  official  duties,  unwilling  to  join  with  it  the  position  of 
President  of  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society.  It  is  not  the  less 
a  matter  of  regret  to  us,  that  we  shall  lose  the  advantage 
which  the  reputation  and  ability  of  one  of  the  most  learned 
contributors  to  our  proceedings  have  given  to  the  Society, 
during  the  time  he  has  occupied  the  chair.  For  myself,  I 
feel  that  the  honour  which  you  have  conferred  upon  me, 
both  on  the  present  and  on  a  former  occasion,  is  due  to  the 
inheritance  of  a  name  which  holds  a  foremost  place  in  the 
respect  of  all  Eastern  scholars,  and  is  intimately  associated 
with  the  foundation  of  this  Society.  It  adds  much  to  the 
difficulty  I  feel  in  taking  the  chair,  that  I  have  such  an 
example  before  me;  and  I  should  certainly  have  shrunk 
from  a  position  to  which  I  have,  personaUy.  no  clain..  did  I 
not  rely  on  the  support  of  former  colleagues,  and  carry  with 
me  the  recollection  of  the  aid  I  have  received  from  your 
learned  Director,  in  my  endeavour  to  discharge  the  duties 
you  have  imposed  upon  me. 

I  may  at  the  same  time  say  that  the  work  on  which  I  have 
been  recently  engaged  of  endeavouring  to  give  a  somewhat 
full  account  of  the  life  and  varied  labours  of  Mr.  H.  Cole- 
brooke,  labours  which  you  are  aware  extended  to  many  fields 
beyond  the  range  of  Oriental  research,  has  led  me  to  examine 
more  carefully  than  I  had  hitherto  done  some  of  the  subjects 
of  inquiry  connected  with  the  ancient  literature  of  India,  to 
which  so  much  of  his  time  was  devoted ;  and  this  has  added 
largely  to  the  interest  I  feel  in  the  progress  of  these  re- 
searches. His  aim,  I  need  hardly  say,  like  that  of  his 
successor,  was  to  throw  some  light  on  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting as  well  as  obscure  passages  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  It  was  not  merely  to  arrive  at  some  distinct 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  arts,  science,  and  literature 
of  ancient  India,  and  in  age  far  removed  from  our  own,  but 
to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  religious  and  philo- 
sophical opinions  which  have  prevailed  from  time  to  time ; 
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some  of  which  maintain  their  influence  on  the  manners  and 
modes  of  thought  which  exist  in  those  countries  in  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  field  is  a  wide  one ;  it  is  one  in  which  we 
look  for  the  aid  of  kindred  societies  now  established  in  con- 
siderable numbers  both  in  the  East  and  West,  and  we  are 
enabled  to  pursue  these  inquiries  imder  advantages  which 
the  pioneers  of  these  studies  did  not  possess. 

It  is  a  task  to  which  we  are  more  than  ever  impelled  from 
a  feeling  of  duty  towards  the  inhabitants  of  a  vast  country, 
so  strongly  imited  by  political  ties  with  our  own.  It  may 
be  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  the  knowledge  thus  acquired 
of  the  former  history  and  condition  of  these  countries  may 
have  some  practical  influence  on  its  present  condition,  and 
may  aid  in  solving  some  questions  bearing  on  its  future 
political  and  social  life.  But  for  this  we  must  trust  to  the 
labours  and  co-operation  of  learned  natives  of  India,  many 
of  whom,  we  rejoice  to  know,  are  warmly  interested  in 
researches  whose  sole  aim  is  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  former  life  of  the  nation,  as  it  is  shown  in  the 
different  branches  of  its  literature  or  science. 

I  trust  that  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  will  continue  to  take 
a  full  share  in  these  inquiries,  and  that  the  efforts  of  its 
members  may  add  to  its  reputation  and  bear  fruits  in  the 
well-being  of  the  people  of  India. 

The  Meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  June  19th. 
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White,  John,  Esq.,  OrimUi  CM,  W. 

IIWilbbaham,  Major  Eichard,  GtbraUar, 
tWiLKiKsoN,    Bobert,   Esq^    22,    Ownberland-terrace,   Beyenfe- 

park,  N.W. 
tWiLLiAMs,  Monier,  Esq.,  A.M.,  Boden  Frof.  of  Sanskrit,  Oxford. 
^Williams,  the  Eev.  Thomas,  Bombay. 

m 

tWiLLocK,  Major  G.,  K.L.S*,  Bath. 

WiLMOT,  Charles  Webster,  Esq.,  JDeoyhur,  Bengal. 
tWiLsoir,  the  Eer.  John,  D J). 
*WiSE,  Dr.  James. 

Wise,  J.  F.,  Esq.,  BosteUan  Castle,  Cork. 
^Weight,  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  H.  F.,  Southsea. 
I'Yates,  W.  Holt,  Esq.,  M.D.,  5,  Summer-terrace,  Omlow-sq.,  S.W. 
♦YoTOo,  W.,  Esq.,  Bengal  C,8. 
^Yttlb,  Colonel  Henry,  CJB.,  Palermo. 


14  JJSI  OF  HEMBBE8. 


HIS  MAJESTY  KING  JOHN  OP  SAXONY. 

HIS  HIGHNESS  NAWAb  IKRAL  UD-DAULAH  BAHADTJK. 

FrofessoT  T.  Aufreolit,  Edinburgh. 

The  Rev.  Prof.  K.  M.  Baneijea,  Calcutta^ 

PaQdita  Bapii  Deva  SItstrin,  Benaret. 

Dr.  Bb&u  D&j),  Bombay. 

S.  Birch,  Esq.,  LL.I>.y  Brituh  Museum,  London. 

The  Bey.  Robert  Caldwell,  LL.D.,  THnnweUy. 

The  Bey.  J.  Edkins,  Peking,  China. 

Don  P.  de  Gayangos,  Madrid. 

A 

Pandiita  Isvarachandra  Yidy&sagara,  Calcutta. 

M.  N.  de  Khanikof,  8,  Rue  Condi,  Paris. 

E.  "W.  Lane,  Esq.,  Worthing, 

Professor  C.  Lottuer,  DuhUn, 

Babu  Rajendral&l  Mittra,  Calcutta. 

Professor  Max  Miiller,  Oxford, 

Professor  Jules  Oppert,  Paris. 

Syed  Ahmed  Khan,  C.S.I. ,  Ghazipur. 

Ahmed  Vefik  EflFendi,  Constantinople. 

Professor  A.  Weber,  Berlin, 

Professor  N.  L.  Westergaard,  Copenhagen, 

Professor  "W.  D.  Whitney,  Newhaveji,  Conn,,  U,S, 
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4<ntc!jgn  |Rem6ti[8. 


By  the  regnlatlona  of  the  Sooietr,  as  amended  in  1850,  no  Airther  additions  oan  be  made  to 
the  list  of  the  Corresponding  or  Foreign  Membere;  the  Elections  being  restxicted  to 
Resident,  Non-Besident,  and  Honorary  Members. 

Baron  de  Cetto. 

M.  Alexander  de  Chodzko,  Farii. 

Professor  Bemhard  Dom,  Si.  PeUnhurg. 

Professor  Oarcin  de  Tassy,  Paru. 

William  B.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  New  York. 

Professor  Stanislas  Jnlien,  M&mhre  de  VlnsttUU,  Paru. 

Mirza  Alexander  Kasem  Beg,  8i.  PeUribwrg. 

Professor  Christian  Lassen,  Bonn. 

Senhor  Joaqoim  Jos^  de  Costa  de  Macedo,  IMon. 

Dr.  Julias  Mohl,  Memhre  de  VlfuUMf  Paris,  .     • 

Professor  Gostayns  Seyfiarth,  UhiM  States. 


16  UBI  OF  ME1IBEB8. 


[See  Note,  p.  16.] 

Sir  Eatherford  Alcook,  K.G.B.,  R.B.M.  JSnvay  Extr.  and  Min. 

PUn.  at  Peking. 
H.  le  Cheyalier  E.  G.  Arbanire,  Paru. 
General  G.  Balfour,  CB.,  Madra»  Army. 
Archibald  Campbell,  Esq.,  M.D.|  late  of  Darjeeling  ;  104,  Zantdavm' 

road,  MttHig-hiU,  W. 
Dr.  E.  Garmoly,  Brusteb, 
Dr.  J.  F.  J.  Gaasel,  Pad&rham. 
Monsieur  N.  D'Ayezac,  Parti. 
James  Finn,  Esq.,  hU  S.B.M.  Contain  JmuaUm ;    I%$  JElm, 

Brook-green,  Sammersmitk,  W. 
Maharaja  KaH  Krishna  Bahadur,  CalcMa, 
Francis  C.  McGregor,  Esq. 
Colonel  James  Mackenzie,  Bengal  Army. 
W,  H.  Medhurst,  Esq.,  R.B.M.  Consul,  Eang-kow 
Signor  G.  Michelotti,  Turin. 
Dr.  A.  D.  Mordtmann,  Constaniincple. 
Professor  F.  N^ve,  University  of  Louvain, 
M.  CsBsar  Maria  Noy,  Venice, 
P.  Parker,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Washington. 

Sir  Harry  P.  Parkes,  K.C.B.,  E.B.M.  Min.  Plen.  in  Japan. 
The  Chevalier  Etienne  Pisani,  Constantinople. 
Christian  A.  Eassam,  II.B»M.  Viee- Consul,  Mosul. 
M.  Augustus  Sekakini,  Egypt. 
The  Rev.  W.  M.  Thompson,  Beyrut, 
J.  W.  Walker,  Esq. 
Richard  Wood,  Esq.,  C.B.,  E.B.M.  Consul- General,  Tunis. 


•TXPHSM  AVtTIW,  PRllfTKE,  HXKTrOBU. 
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GEEAT  BRITAIN  AND  lEELAND: 


22,  AT.BF.MAKT.E  STBEET,  LONDON. 


COEBECTED    TO  NOVEMBEB,    KDCCCLXXI. 


LONDON: 
TBUfiNER  &  CO.,  8  akd  60,  PATEBNOSTEB  BOW,  E.C. 

1871. 


fiOIil  ASUHO  800IEI7. 


flATRON: 
HER  MOST  EXCELLENT  IfAJESTY  TSE  i^UEEN. 

vicEHi»Anidm.3 

mS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  INDIA. 

THE  CHAIRliAN  OF  THE  HON.  EAST  INDIA  COMPAKT. 

PRE8IDCNT: 

SIR  ^.  EDWARD  COLEBROOKE,  Ba&t«,  MJP. 

DIRCOTOil: 

MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  H.  C.  RAWIJNSON,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  D.CX. 

VICE-PREMDENTS : 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  EDWARD  RYAN. 
M.  E.  GRANT  DUFF,  Esq.,  M.P. 
SIR  H.  BARTLE  E.  FRERE,  G.C.S.I.,  K.C.B. 
JAMES  FERGUSSON,  EsQ^  F.R.S.,  D.C.U 

COUNOH.: 

BAILLIE,  N.  B.  E.,  Esq.  . 

BROWN,  C.  P.,  Esq. 

CAMPBELL,  DR.  ARCHIBALD 

DICKINSON,  JOHN,  Esq. 

EDGEWORTH,  M.  P.,  Esq. 

ERSKINE,  CLAUDE  J.,  Esq. 

FRERE,  W.  E.,  Esq. 

GOLDSTUCKER,  PROFESSOR  T. 

GROTE,  ARTHUR,  Esq. 

HORNE,  CHARLES,  Esq. 

MACKENZIE,  THE  RIGHT  HON.  HOLT 

M'CLEOD,  SIR  DONALD  F. 

NICHOLSON,  SIR  CHARLES,  Bart. 

PRIAULX,  OSMOND  DE  BEAUVOIR,  Esq. 

STANLEY  OF  ALDERLEY,  THE  RT.  HON.  LORD. 

TRUSTEES : 

J.  W.  BOSANQUET,  Esq. 

SIR  T.  E.  COLEBROOKE,  Bart.,  M.P. 

O.  DE  BEAUVOIR  PRIAULX,  Esq. 

TREASURER— EDWARD  THOMAS,  EsQ. 
SECRETARY— J.  EGGELING,  ESQ. 
HONORARY   SECRETARY--PROFESSOR  THOMAS  CIIENERY. 
HONORARY   LIBRARIAN— EDWIN  NORRIS,  ESQ. 
HONORARY   SOLICITOR— T.  LUXMORE  WILSON,  ESQ. 


LIST  OF  HEMBBBS. 


^mhtr&. 


EESIDENT  AND  NON-RESIDBNT. 


N.B.— The  marks  prefixed  to  the  names  signify^ 
\  Original  Members. 
*  Non-resident  Members. 

i  Members  who  have  compoonded  for  their  Sabscriptions. 

•H-  Members  who,  haTing  oomponnded,  haTe  again  renewed  their  Snbeeriptions,  or  given 
Donations. 
II  Members  whose  Snbeeriptians  are- in  abeyance  during  absence. 

His  Botal  Hiohitess  tb:b  PBnrcB  of  Wm.es. 
His  HieBirBSs  Hassak  Pasha,  Oxford, 
*tHis  HieHNEss  THE  Eao  of  EutcHi  Bhaqff  India, 
^Alabaster,  Henry,  Esq.,  Siam. 

Alexakdeb,  Colonel  Sir  James  Edward,  K.C.L.S.,  F.R.G.8., 
United  Service  Club,  S.W. ;  JFesterton,  Bridge  of  Allan,  N.B. 
*t-Axi  Mahomeb  Khan,  Consul  for  the  Ottoman  Porte,  Bombay, 
♦Alison,  Charles,  Esq.,  H,B,M,  Ministor  to  the  Court  of  Fenia, 
Allen,  John  Lucas,  Esq.,  Buckhurst  HiU  Mouee,  Eeeex, 
"^Alyes,  Colond  N.,  8t,  BTelier,  Jersey, 
*Ameeb  Ali,  Monlvi  Syed,  M.A.,  LL.B. 
Ambttney,  Professor  A.,  87,  Seymour-street,  Myde-park,  W, 
Anderson,  Sir  H.  Lacon,  E.C.S.I.,  India  Office,  S.W. 
Anstritther,  Major-General  P. 

Arbib,  Enrioo,  Esq.,  42,  JSlyin-road,  Kensington  Park,  W, 
♦f  Ardasser,  Corsetji,  Esq.,  Bombay, 
♦"fARDASEBR,  Hormanji,  Esq.,  Bombay, 
tARRowsMiTH,  J.,  Esq.,  85,  Hcreford-sq,^  South  K&minyton,  W. 

Arthur,  the  Bev.  W,,  M.A. 
•f-AsTELL,  J.  H.,  Esq.,  Union  Club,  "W.C. 
AnsTBN,  Major  H.  H.  Godwin,  Chilworth  Manor,  Guilford* 
♦'fBABBAGB,  Major  H.  P.,  GujeranwaHa,  Punjab. 

Baillie,  N.  B.  £.,  Esq.,  98,  Gloueester-t&r.,  Eyde-park,  W. 
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Bazbb,  ICajor-Oenenl  W.  E.,  BJB.,  JMia  Ojflm,  %.W. 
Pall,  Sunuel,  Esq.,  Sum  BXO^  Wobmhf,  Xidinmmtm 
BkSKEXViuMf  Henry,  Eaq^ 

Baitbit,  J.H.,  Esq.,  E.B.G.S.,  Bmsiat  C.8.,JImm-kia,, 
tiBAZTBB,  H.  J.^  Hm^^  4^  P$miriif0  VtOu^B^i^imit^f  W. 
•Batlbt,  E.  0.,  Esq.,  J9#M^a{  0.8^  CakMa. 
BsAL,  BeT.  S.,  JSij^hndf  8aM-  Wcin. 
•Bbaxxs,  John,  Esq.,  Bm^  C.8. 

BxcKi  Major  Eraas,  87,  WitUm^Mttm-riMit  Kmi»gt9k  ▼<• 
t^lnsQv^  Bob0rt»  &«. 
IBKrmreTOH,  AlboniMrK  Baq-i  MmA^  CJL 
•fBaiu  DJbl,  Dr.,  Bmlay. 

BicxHBLL,  HermflEn,  Bsq.,  !20,  S^fd-^^rmpmiit  Bmugvit. 
•Bluht,  J.  E.,  Jbq.,  MJt.  CWim),  ^rfriflN^ 
•BoLTOK,  Major  H.  ¥.,  ifemidy  Sksff'Carpi. 

BosAVQiTST,  J.  W.,  Esq.,  78,  UMmri^tkm^JLS. 
fBowEnre,  Sir  John,  I2i:B.,  Aikmumm^  8.W; ;  SRsrwioiif,  JBwAr. 
BowBiir0,  L.,  Esq.,  10,  Sw^^tri  Oa/rimm^  Bnmf^ton. 
tBaAKDBETH,  E.  L.,  Esq.,  82,  Ehaston  Place,  S.IT. 
^Braksom,  George,  Esq.,  Junior  Athmmum  Club,  10,  Chfpstow- 
villas,  Bayswater,  W. 
+f  Briqqs,  General  John,  F.R.S.,  Oriental  Club,  "W".;  Bridge  I^odge, 
Hurstpierpoint,  Sussex. 
Bbown,  Chas.  P.,  Esq.,  22,  Kildare  Gardens,  Westhaume'grope,W. 
^cfBiTBGESs,  James,  Esq.,  Bombay. 

BiTBNSLL,  Arthur,  Esq.,  Madras  C8, 
*+Buen8,  David  Laing,  Esq.,  Allahabad. 
+BuET,  Major  T.  S.,  F.R.S.,  M.  8oe,  As.  Paris,  Pippbrook  Souse, 

Dorking. 
♦tBuBTOw,  Captain  R.  F. 

+Cabbell,  Benj.  Bond,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  1,  Brick  Court,  Temple,  E.G. 
♦tCALDWELL,  Colonel  Hugh,  late  of  the  Bengal  Army. 

♦Caldwell,  E.  C,  Esq.,  ISnnevelly,  Madras, 
*f  Caua,  K.  Bustomji,  Esq.,  Bombay, 
•Cabmiohabl,  Dayid  E.,  Esq.,  Madras  CJS.,  'Oanjam. 


Ltm  OF  HBMBBB8. 


JiUTLET,  Colonel  Sir  Proby  T.,  K.O.B.,  F.K.S.,   TXc  Avcnuf, 

8ydmkam  Park,  Ktnt,  S.E. 
CaENBar,  Thomas,  Esq,,  Lord  Ahnotw'*  Profttior   of  Arabic, 

Oxfori :  7,   South  Eaior^-plaee,  Eaton-iqvart,  S.W. 
Chetailies,  E.,  Esq.,  30,  John-»t.,  Std/vrd-rau),  W.C. 
*CiiDHciuLL,  H.  A.,  Esq.,  C.B.,  H.M.  Ceruul- General,  2aiuihar. 
•CLiEK,  the  RcT.  Dr. 
tCLiRK,  Gordon  W.,  Esq.,  72,  Grtal  Tetufr-ntrett,  EC. 

Clbbk,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  R.,  K.C.B.,  K.C.8.I.,  JiA«i*«wi,  S.W. 
*C(K)HBAB,  W.,  Esq.,  289,  Eenninyton-road. 
•COLB,  Capt.  R.A..,  MaJrat  Staff  Corpt,  CMtg. 
ttCoLEBBOOKB,  Btr  Thomas  Edward,  Bart.,  M.P.,  37,  Seulh-iirtif, 
Park-laru,  W. 
*CooifiSAswucT,  TS..,  Hodeliar,  Colombo,  Ciylon. 

CowsLL,  Professor  Edward  B.,  Camlridgi. 
-tCaiwroBD,  B.  W.,  Esq.,  71,  Old  £road-»treet,  E.C. 
•tCaoTTENDEs,  Cuptain  C.  J.,  R.N.,  16,  Talbot-road,  Bajfswater.yf . 
•CpSHiKonAM,    General  A.,    Bengal  Army. 
CiTBZON,  A.,  Esq.,  86,  Charlottt-itrstt,  Fihrot/square,  W. 
Cpst,  Robert  N.,  Esq.,  64,  St.  Omrge't-iquare,  8,W. 
DiDABHAi  Naoboji,  Esq.,  32,   Great  St.  Helm's,  E.C. 
4i-DADiiiH.u  PB9T0KJI,  Esq.,  Bopihoy. 
■*D'Alwis,  James,  Esq.,  Colomho,  Ceyloti. 
•DALrELL,  8ir  Robert  A.  0.,  If.2f.  Consul,  noaitehouk. 
*D*sHwooD,  H.  W.,  Esq  ,  Bengal  0.8. 

DiViES,  the  Rev.  John,  Waleokm  Stetory,  near  Wiebeach. 
tD*vi9,  Sir  John  Francis,  Bart,  K.C.B.,  Alhennum,  S.W. ;  Rally- 

tcood,  near  Briilal. 
i-Dknuis,  N.  B,,  Esq.,  Honyliong. 
Dbki,  Thomas,  Esq.,  12,  Uyde-parh-garitnt,  W, 
tDsBBr,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  36,  St.  Jamet' i-tqwre,  S.W. 

Be  Salts,  William,  Esq.,  Hillmgdon-plaee,  Uxhridge. 
«DEsBUtrxH,   Kriaiinarao  Oopal,  ISaq.,  B.A.,  85,  Jhre/ord-road, 
Baytwater,  W. 
DBnTBoa,  £.,  Esq.,  Britith  J/rwum,  W.C. 
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♦DicKiKS,  F.  y.|  Esq.,  14,  Sauthampian-streit,  Strand. 

DicEiirsoN,  John,  Esq.,  1,  Vpp&r  OrawMwr-iU'eet,  W. 
i'DiCKDrsoN,  Sebastian  B.,  Esq.,  Brown^s  Lodge^  Stroud. 
4:DicK80N|  C.  H.,  Esq.,  JTiJf.  Cimiul,  Crete. 
♦Dickson,  J.  B.  L.,  Esq.,  M.D.,  ff.M.  Legation,  Teherdn,  Ferna. 
*DicK80N,  W.,  Esq.,  Teherdn. 
*DowL£ANS,  Baron  A.  M.,  Calcutta. 

DowsoN,  Prof.  John,  Crowthome,  Wokingham,  Berhe. 
tDuPF,  Hoontstaart  Elphinstone  Grant,  Esq.,  M.P.|  4«  QueenU- 

gate-gardens,  South  Kimeington,  W. 
ii'DuTT,  Dr.  Khetter  Ifohnn,  19,  Sutherland-gardens,  Harrow-road, 
Bayewater,  W. 

Dnocs,  Daniel  D.,  Esq.,  9,  Jl^neing-lane,  E.C. 
*tEA8TwicK,  Captain  "Wm.  J.,  Fairlaum,  Dyke-road,  Brighton. 
tEASTwicK,  E.  B.,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.K.S.,  M.P.,  Athenaum,  S.W.  ; 

38,  Thurloe-equare,  S.W. 
f  Edgewo&th,  M.P.,  Esq.,  Maetrim  Mouse,  Anerleg,  B.;  Athmueum 

Club,  S.W. 
*Egerton,  Ph.  H.,  Esq.,  B.C.S,,  Dharmsala,  Kangra,  Punjab. 

Elliot,    Sir  Walter,    K.C.S.I.,    Wolfelee,   Hawick ;    TravelUri 
CM,  S.W. 
+Erskine,  Claude  J.,  Esq.,  87,  HarUy  street,  W. 

Evans,  Colonel  W.  E.,  24,  Gt,  Cumberland-place,  Hyde-park,  W. 

Fergctsson,  James,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  20,  Langham-place,  W. 

II Forbes,  Charles,  Esq.,  Bombay  C.S. 
tFoRBEs,  James  Stewart,  Esq.,  Athencmm  Club,  S.W. 

FoRSTER,  The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Beform  Club,  8.W.; 
80,  Eccleston- square,  S.W. 

Freeland,  H.  W.,  Esq.,  Athenaeum,  S.W. 

Frere,  Sir  H.  Bartle  E.,  G.C.S.I.,  K.C.B.,  India  Office,  S.W. 

Frere,  W.  E.,  Esq.,  Bitton  Rectory,  Bristol. 

Frost,  the  Rev.  George,  M.A.,  28,  Kensington-square,  W. 
*Fryer,  Captain  George,  Madras  Staff  Corps,  Rangoon. 

Gallenga,  Mrs.,  17,  James-street,  Buckingham-gate,  S.W. 
tGATNER,  W.  C,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.E.S.  Ed.,  S,  Merton-street,  Oxford. 


